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THE  METHOD  OF  COLLECTIVE  BAEGAININO. 


I 


We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  merely  to  describe  the 
practice  of  Collective  Bargaining,  and  the  machinery  which  the 
trade  unions  of  this  country  have  established  for  making  use  of 
this  method  of  attaining  their  ends.  We  shall,  on  tbe  present 
occasion,  neither  discuss  the  assumed  need  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, nor  enter  into  a  criticism  of  its  economic  effects,^ 

The  nature  of  collective  bargaining  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  series  of  examples. 

In  unorganised  trades  the  individual  workman  applying  for 
a  job,  accepts  or  refuses  the  terms  offered  by  the  employer,  with- 
out communication  with  his  fellow -workmen,  aud  without  any 
other  consideration  than  the  exigencies  of  his  own  position.  For 
tbe  sale  of  his  labour  be  makes,  with  tbe  employer,  a  strictly' 
'  individual  bargain.  But  if  a  group  of  workmen  concert  together, 
and  send  representatives  to  conduct  the  bargaining  on  behalf  at 
tbe  whole  body,  the  position  is  at  once  changed.  Instead  of  tbo 
employer  making  a  serieB  of  separate  contraots  with  iBolatad 
individuals,  iie  meets  with  a  collective  will,  aud  BettUm,  in  a 
single  afji-eement,  the  principles  upon  which,  for  tlie  tiuiii  ItciiiH, 

all  workmen  of  a  particular  group,  or  clasH.  or  grade,  will  In. 

gaged.  For  instance,  in  a  cabiuet-makiiig  shop,  if  a  new  [mttuni 
is  brought  out,  the  men  in  the  ebop  hold  a  hriat  aihI  iririniiiHl 
meeting  to  discuss  tbe  price  at  which  it  wui  h-      ,,     ,■,  i    :;  , 

'  It  EhouJdba  explained  thnttVilHartlolaturnn^yatWiiit*!*!!  .  .  _,,,.|.  i     , 

of  tbe  objects  aud  motbodH  nf  trndt  iinionUm.    WiU 
(arioua  regulfttioQB  deteruiinad  M\"m  I'y  tr»it* 
one  or  other  of  tlireo  motliodn,  Ihituii' 
lative  Rogulation.    The  aoowul  o(  Llus 
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rough  basis  being  whether,  taking  into  account  the  unfamiliarity 
of  the  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  task,  they  can  make  no  less 
net  wages  per  hour  than  they  have  been  hitherto  earning.  The 
foreman  has  meanwhile  been  estimating  the  job  in  his  own  way, 
on  much  the  same  basis  as  the  men,  but  probably  arriving  at  a 
slightly  lower  figure.  The  men's  representative  talks  the  matter 
over  with  the  foreman,  and  some  compromise  is  come  to,  the  job 
standing  at  that  price  for  the  whole  shop.  The  result  of  this 
process  differs  from  that  of  a  series  of  individual  bargains  with 
the  separate  workmen,  in  that  the  particular  exigencies  of  each 
are  ruled  out  of  consideration.  If  the  foreman  had  dealt  privately 
with  each  man,  he  might  have  found  some  in  such  necessity 
that  he  could  have  driven  them  to  take  the  job  practically  at  any 
price  rather  than  be  without  work  for  even  half  a  day.  Others, 
again,  reljdng  on  exceptional  strength  or  endurance,  would  have 
seen  their  way  to  make  the  standard  earnings  at  a  piece-work 
rate  upon  which  the  average  worker  could  not  even  subsist.  By 
collective  bargaining  the  workmen  assert  that  the  foreman  is 
prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the  competition  of  both  these 
classes  of  men  to  beat  down  the  earnings  of  the  other  workmen. 
The  starving  man  gets  his  job  at  the  same  piecework  rate  as  the 
workman  ^ho  could  afford  to  stand  out  for  his  usual  earnings. 
The  superior  craftsman  retains  all  his  advantages  over  his  fellows, 
but  without  allowing  his  superiority  to  be  made  the  means  of 
reducing  the  weekly  wage  of  the  ordinary  worker. 

This  example  of  collective  bargaining  is  taken  from  the 
practice  of  a  *  shop  club  *  in  a  relatively  unorganised  trade.  The 
skilled  artisans  in  the  building  trades  afford  a  typical  instance 
of  the  second  stage  of  collective  bargaining.  The  '  shop  bargain  * 
of  such  a  trade  as  the  cabinet-makers  merely  rules  out  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  workmen  in  a  single  establishment. 
But  this  establishment  is  exposed  to  the  undercutting  of  other 
establishments  in  the  same  town.  One  employer,  moreover, 
might  have  to  give  exceptional  terms  to  his  '  shop  club  *  in  a 
sudden  rush  of  urgent  orders,  whilst  the  workmen  in  other  firms 
might  be  virtually  at  the  masters*  mercy  owing  to  bad  trade. 
Directly  a  trade  union  is  formed  in  any  town,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  exclude  from  influence  on  the  terms,  the  exigencies  of 
particular  employers  no  less  than  those  of  particular  workmen. 
Thus  in  the  building  trades  we  find  the  unions  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  stonemasons,  plumbers,  plasterers,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  painters,  slaters  and  builders*  labourers  obtaining 
formal  '  working  rules,*  binding  on  all  the  employers  and  work- 
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men  of  the  town  and  district.  This  collective  bargaining, 
arranged  at  a  conference  between  the  local  master  builders,  and 
the  local  officials  of  the  national  miions  settles,  for  a  specified 
term,  the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work,  the  minimum  rate 
of  wages,  the  payment  for  overtime,  the  age  and  number  of 
apprentices  to  be  taken,  the  arrangements  as  to  piecework,  the 
holidays  to  be  allowed,  the  notice  to  be  given  by  employers  or 
workmen  terminating  engagements,  the  accommodation  to  be 
provided  for  meals  and  the  safe  custody  of  tools,  and  numerous 
allowances  or  extra  payments  for  travelling,  lodging,  *  walking 
time,*  '  grinding  money,'  &c.  These  elaborate  codes,  imalterable 
except  by  formal  notice  from  the  organisations  on  either  side, 
thus  place  on  a  uniform  footing  as  regards  the  hiring  of  labour 
the  wealthiest  contractor  and  the  builder  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  firm  crowded  with  orders  and  that  standing  practically 
idle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  workman  retains  his  free- 
dom to  exact  higher  rates  for  his  special  work,  whilst  the  em- 
ployer of  superior  business  ability,  or  technical  knowledge,  and 
the  firm  enjoying  the  best  machinery  or  plant,  preserve,  it  is 
claimed,  every  fraction  of  their  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
The  building  trades,  in  which  one  town  does  not  obviously 
compete  with  another,  have  hitherto  stopped  at  this  stage  of 
collective  bargaining.  Where  the  product  of  different  towns  goes 
to  the  same  market,  we  see,  in  the  best  organised  industries,  a 
still  further  development.  The  great  staple  trades  of  cotton- 
spinning  and  cotton-weaving  have  ruled  out,  not  merely  the 
exigencies  of  particular  workmen  in  one  mill,  or  of  particular 
mills  in  one  town,  but  also  those  of  the  various  towns  over  which 
the  industries  have  spread.  The  general  level  of  wages  in  all  the 
cotton-spinning  towns  is,  for  instance,  settled  by  the  national 
agreements  between  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative 
Cotton  Spinners  and  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association. 
No  employer,  and  no  group  of  workmen,  no  district  association 
of  employers,  and  no  '  province '  of  the  trade  union,  can  propose 
an  advance  or  accept  a  special  reduction  from  the  established 
level  of  earnings.  General  advances  or  reductions  are  negotiated 
at  long  intervals,  and  with  great  deliberateness,  between  the 
national  representatives  of  each  party.  Thus  we  have  ruled  out, 
not  merely  all  personal  or  local  exigencies,  but  also  the  temporary 
gluts  or  contractions  of  the  market,  whether  in  the  raw  material 
or  in  the  product.  All  firms  in  a  district,  and  all  districts  in 
the  industry  being,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  upon  an  identical 
footing  as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  obtain  human  labour,  their 
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competition  takes,  it  is  contended,  the  form  of  improving  the 
machinery,  getting  the  best  and  cheapest  raw  material,  and 
obtaining  the  most  advantageous  market  for  their  wares. 

A  similar  series  of  collective  agreements  exists  in  some  other 
industries.  Among  the  iron-shipbuilders,  for  instance,  a  gang 
of  platers  will  bargain,  through  their  first  hand,  as  to  the  exact 
terms  upon  which  they  will  undertake  a  job  in  the  building  of 
an  iron  ship.  But  the  foreman  cannot  offer,  or  the  men  accept 
terms  which  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  *  district  byelaws ' — 
a  detailed  code  regulating  hours,  overtime,  extra  allowances,  and 
often  also  the  piecework  rates  for  ordinary  work,  formally  agreed 
to  by  the  district  committee  of  the  trade  union  and  the  local 
association  of  employers.  Moreover  the  district  byelaws,  un- 
alterable for  a  fixed  term,  exclude  the  influence  of  any  sudden 
glut  or  famine  in  the  labour  market,  or  any  temporary  fluctuation 
of  the  trade  of  the  port.^  But  this  is  not  all.  The  district 
byelaws  are  themselves  subject  to  the  formal  treaties  on  such 
matters  as  apprenticeship  and  the  standard  level  of  wages  con- 
cluded between  the  United  Society  of  Boiler-makers  and  Iron- 
shipbuilders  and  the  National  Association  of  Employers.  These 
treaties,  settling  certain  questions  for  the  whole  kingdom,  rule 
out  on  those  points,  the  exigencies  of  particular  localities,  and 
place  all  ports  upon  an  equality.  Thus  the  collective  bargain 
made  by  the  group  of  platers  on  a  particular  job  in  one  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  town  imports  a  hierarchy  of  other  collective 
bargains,  concluded  by  the  representatives  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  their  gradually  widening  spheres  of  action. 

^  These  regulations  are  drastically  enforced.  '  To  give  one  illustration,'  said  Mr. 
Robert  Knight  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Labour,  '  we  had  a  case  at  Hartlepool  a 
short  time  since,  where  a  vessel  was  in  for  repairing,  and  the  men  knew  that  the 
vessel  was  in  a  hurry  and  thought  there  was  a  good  chance  to  get  an  advance 
in  their  wages,  so  they  went  to  their  foreman,  and  made  a  demand  for  2s.  a  week 
advance.  The  foreman,  knowing  the  arrangement  between  our  association  and  the 
employers'  association  refused  to  give  the  advance,  and  at  once  wired  to  me  at  New> 
castle,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  council  I  sent  back  to  say  that  the  employer  was  to 
give  the  men  the  advance  as  asked  for,  because  wo  did  not  want  to  stop  the  work,  as 
the  ship  was  in  a  hurry  and  we  wanted  to  get  her  off.  The  employer  gave  the  men 
the  advance  as  asked  for,  and  we  at  once  sent  to  the  firm  requesting  the  firm  to  tell 
us  the  amount  of  money  they  had  paid  to  the  men  as  advance  wages  on  that  job. 
When  the  job  was  completed  those  particulars  and  details  were  sent  to  us  at  New- 
castle,— and — our  council  ordered  the  members  who  received  the  money  to  refund 
that  again  to  the  society,  and  we  sent  a  cheque  from  the  head  office  to  the  firm 
equal  in  amount  to  the  advances  given.'  (Question  20,718.)  In  another  case 
men  knowing  that  their  employer  was  under  a  time  limit  for  the  completion  of  a 
ship  made  a  sudden  demand  for  a  rise.  Precisely  the  same  action  was  taken  by  the 
union,  and  the  men  were  also  fined  *  for  dishonourable  behaviour  to  employer 
under  contract.' 
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This  practice  of  collective  bargaining  has,  in  one  form  or 
another,  superseded  the  old  individual  contract  between  master 
and  servant  over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  field. 
*  I  will  pay  each  workman  according  to  his  necessity  or  merit, 
and  deal  with  no  one  but  my  own  hands,' — once  the  almost 
nniversal  answer  of  employers — is  now  seldom  heard  in  any 
important  industry,  except  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  or  from 
exceptionally  arbitrary  masters.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  collective  bargaining  is  neither  co-extensive  with,  nor 
limited  to,  trade  union  organisation.  A  few  old-standing  wealthy 
unions  of  restricted  membership,  prefer,  it  may  be  said,^  to 
attain  their  ends  by  the  method  of  mutual  insurance,  whilst 
others,  at  all  periods,  have  been  formed  with  the  express  design 
of  attaining  their  ends  by  the  method  of  legislative  regulation. 
On  the  other  hand  whole  sections  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
not  included  in  any  trade  union,  habitually  have  their  rate 
of  wages  and  often  some  other  conditions  of  their  employment 
settled  by  collective  bargaining.  We  do  not  here  refer  merely  to 
such  cases  as  the  '  shop-bargain,*  which  we  have  just  described. 
The  historic  strikes  of  the  London  building  trades  in  1859,  and 
the  Newcastle  engineers  in  1872,  were  both  conducted  by  com- 
mittees elected  at  mass  meetings  of  members  of  the  trade,  among 
whom  the  trade  unionists  formed  an  insignificant  minority.^  In 
the  history  of  the  building  and  engineering  trades  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  agreements  being  concluded,  on  behalf  of 
a  whole  district,  by  temporary  committees  of  non-unionists,  and 
where  the  trade  unions  themselves  initiate  and  conduct  the 
negotiations  the  agreements  arrived  at  habitually  govern  in  these 
industries,  not  the  members  alone,  but  the  great  bulk  of  similar 
workmen  in  the  district.  Here  and  there  an  eccentric  emplayer 
may  choose  to  depart  from  the  regular  terms,  but  the  great 
majority  find  it  more  convenient  to  comply  with  what  becomes, 

^  We  may  instance  the  Spanish  and  Morocco  Leather  Finishers'  Society,  a  small 
but  powerful  union  practically  co-extensive  with  the  craft,  which  has  not,  for  fifty 
years,  engaged  in  anything  resembling  a  strike,  or  in  any  way  overtly  '  intervened 
between  employer  and  employed.'  Nevertheless  it  has  known  how  to  enforce  a 
detailed  uniform  price-list  in  every  centre,  new  or  old,  in  which  the  trade  is  carried 
on.  If  any  employer  attempts  to  break  its  rules,  his  men  quietly  leave,  and  are 
maintained  by  their  fellow  members.  It  is  usually  found,  we  are  told,  that  an 
employer  remedies  any  grievance  after  he  has  had  to  put  up  with  a  new  man  every 
week  or  two  for  a  few  months. 

2  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  210,  299 ;  compare  pp.  302,  305.  See  also  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  '  Working  Rules '  for  the  Leeds  carpenters,  as  de- 
scribed by  Applegarth,  Report  of  Commission  on  Trade  Unionism^  1867.  ^Question 
734.) 
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in  fact,  the  '  custom  of  the  trade.*  So  thoroughly  has  the 
collective  bargaining  been  recognised  in  the  building  trades,  that 
county  court  judges  now  usually  hold  that  the  '  working  rules' 
of  the  district  are  implied  as  part  of  the  wage-contract,  if  no 
express  stipulation  has  been  made  on  the  points  therein  dealt 
with.  The  same  universal  application  of  a  collective  bargain 
arrived  at  by  the  trade  union  ^and  the  employers'  association 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  *  sliding  scale.'  In  the  coal- 
fields of  South  Wales,  and  in  the  iron  works  of  the  North  and 
Midlands,  the  award  of  the  accountants  engaged  by  the  joint 
committee  of  employers  and  workmen  automatically  governs 
every  wage-contract,  whether  the  individual  workman  is,  or  is 
not,  a  member  of  the  union.  Collective  bargaining  thus  extends 
over  a  much  larger  part  of  the  industrial  field  than  trade 
unionism.  Precise  statistics  do  not  exist,  but  our  impression  is 
that,  in  all  skilled  trades,  where  men  work  in  concert,  on  the 
employers'  premises,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  find,  either 
their  rate  of  wages  or  their  hours  of  work,  and  often  many  other 
details,  predetermined  by  a  collective  bargain  in  which  they 
personally  have  taken  no  part,  but  in  which  their  interests  have 
been  dealt  with  by  representatives  of  their  class. 

But  though  collective  bargaining  prevails  over  a  much  larger 
area  than  trade  unionism,  it  is  the  trade  union  alone  which  can 
provide  the  machinery  for  any  but  its  most  casual  and  limited 
application.  Without  a  trade  union  in  the  industry,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  common  rule  extending  over  a 
whole  district,  and  hopeless  to  attempt  a  national  agreement.  If 
therefore  the  collective  bargain  aims  at  excluding  from  influence 
on  the  bargain,  the  exigencies  of  particular  firms  or  particular 
districts,  and  not  merely  those  of  particular  workmen  in  a  single 
establishment,  trade  union  organisation  is  indispensable.  More- 
over, it  is  the  trade  union  alone  which  can  supply  the  machinery 
for  the  automatic  interpretation  and  the  peaceful  revision  of  the 
general  agreement.  To  collective  bargaining,  the  machinery  of 
trade  unionism  may  bring,  in  fact,  both  continuity  and  elasticity. 

The  development  of  a  definite  and  differentiated  machinery 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  trade  union  world  coincides,  as 
might  be  expected,  with  its  enlargement  from  the  workshop  to 
the  whole  town,  and  from  the  town  to  the  whole  industry.  As 
soon  as  a  trade  union  properly  so  called  comes  into  existence 
with  a  president  and  secretary,  it  becomes  more  and  more  usual 
for  these  officers  to  act  as  the  workmen's  representatives  in  trade 
negotiations.     This  is  the  stage  in  which  we  find  nearly  all  the 
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single-branched  trade  unions,  such  as  those  of  the  Sheffield 
trades,  the  Dublin  local  societies,  the  coopers,  sailmakers,  and 
other  small  and  compact  bodies  of  workmen  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Even  where  the  growth  of  a  local  union  into  a  national  society 
has  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  salaried  general  secretary, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  his  duties,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  him 
conducting  all,  or  even  the  bulk  of  the  negotiations  of  its  ruembers 
with  their  employers.  In  the  United  Society  of  Plumbers,  for 
instance,  practically  the  whole  of  the  collective  bargaining  is  still 
conducted  by  the  branch  officials,  or  by  representative  workmen 
specially  selected  as  delegates.  A  further  stage  is  marked  by  the 
creation  of  permanent  committees,  unconcerned  with  the  ordinary 
branch  administration,  to  deal  solely  with  local  trade  questions. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  collective  bargaining  of  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  was,  until  1892,  conducted  by 
the  society's  district  committees,  each  acting  for  the  whole  of  a 
local  industrial  district,  in  which  there  are  often  many  branches. 
These  negotiators,  however,  are,  like  the  branch  officials,  men 
working  at  their  trade,  and  only  spasmodically  called  upon  to 
consider  the  different  problems  of  industrial  negotiations.  Even 
disputes  of  such  national  importance  as  the  costly  and  disastrous 
strikes  of  the  Tyneside  engineers  of  1891,  were  initiated  and 
managed  by  the  local  district  committees  and  their  officials,  that 
is  to  say,  by  workmen  called  from  the  workshop  only  for  the  time 
required  by  the  society's  business.  Over  more  than  one  third  of 
the  trade  union  world,  including  such  old-established  and  widely 
extended  unions  as  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons, 
the  Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders,  and  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society,  the  workmen  have  not  developed  any  more  special- 
ised machinery  for  collective  bargaining  than  the  branch  or  district 
committee  of  men  working  at  their  trade,  meeting  representative 
employers  when  occasion  arises.  This  primitive  machinery, 
although  a  great  advance  on  the  *  shop-club,'  has  manifest  disad- 
vantages. If,  as  often  happens,  a  personal  quarrel  or  local  bitter- 
ness is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute,  the  prominent  local  workman 
who  represents  his  fellows  can  hardly  escape  its  influence.  And, 
apart  from  personal  antagonisms  and  questions  of  temper,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  conditions  of  his  own  life  that  are  involved  does 
not  conduce  to  that  combination  of  courage  and  reasonableness 
most  likely  to  lead  to  a  lasting  settlement.  If  the  negotiator  him- 
self is  fortunately  placed,  or  would  personally  be  much  injured  by 
a  strike,  he  will  be  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  conditions  not  advan- 
tageous to  the  whole  trade.      In  the  reverse  case — perhaps  the 
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more  common — the  energetic  and  active-minded  workman,  whom 
his  fellows  choose  to  represent  them,  is  apt  to  find,  in  the  joy  of 
the  fight,  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  manual  labour.  If  a 
strike  ensues,  it  brings  to  him  at  any  rate  the  compensation  that 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  he  becomes  the  paid 
organiser  of  the  union,  overwhelmed,  it  is  true,  with  anxious  and 
harassing  work,  but  temporarily  exchanging  a  position  of  passive 
obedience  for  one  of  active  leadership. 

But  apart  altogether  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
'  personal  equation  *  it  is  obvious  that  the  manual  workers  will 
stand  at  a  grave  disadvantage  if  they  do  not  command  the  services 
of  an  expert  negotiator.  Unfortunately  for  his  interests,  the 
workman  has  an  inveterate  belief  in  what  he  calls  a  'practical 
man  * — that  is,  one  who  is  actually  working  at  the  trade  concerned. 
He  does  not  see  that  negotiation  is,  in  itself,  a  craft,  in  which  a 
man  must  have  had  a  special  training  before  he  can  be  considered 
a  *  practical  *  man  for  the  business  in  hand.  The  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  rate  of  remuneration  in  a  given  establishment,  for 
instance,  requires,  to  begin  with,  a  wide  range  of  industrial  and 
economic  knowledge.  Unless  the  workman's  negotiator  is  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  rates  and  precise  conditions  prevailing 
in  other  establishments  and  in  other  districts,  he  will  be  unable  to 
criticise  the  statements  which  will  be  made  by  the  employer,  and 
incapable  of  advising  his  own  clients  whether  their  demand  is  a 
reasonable  one.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  industry,  the  state  of  trade,  the  number  of  orders 
in  hand  or  to  be  expected,  and  the  condition  of  the  labour  market, 
his  judgment  of  the  opportuneness  or  strategic  advantage  of  the 
men's  demand  will  be  of  no  value.  The  mechanic  kept  working 
for  fifty  to  sixty  hours  a  week  at  one  narrow  process  in  a  single 
establishment  would  indeed  be  an  extraordinary  genius  if  he 
could  acquire  this  information.  Nor  would  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  alone  suffice.  The  best  kit  of  tools  will  not  make  a  man  a 
good  carpenter  without  that  training  in  their  use  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  give.  The  quick  apprehension  and  mental  agility, 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  art  of  using  facts  are  not 
fostered  by  days  spent  in  physical  toil.  Finally,  the  perfect 
negotiator,  like  the  perfect  carpenter,  attains  his  expertness  only 
by  incessant  practice  of  his  art.  Here  again,  the  workman  is  at 
a  special  disability  compared  with  the  captain  of  industry.  The 
making  of  bargains  and  agreements,  which  occupies  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  workman's  life  and  thought,  makes  up 
the  daily  routine  of  the  commercial  man. 
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These  considerations  have  slowly  overcome  the  workman^s 
objections,  and  have,  in  the  most  powerful  unions,  together  com- 
prising over  a  third  of  the  aggregate  membership,  caused  the 
bulk  of  the  collective  bargaining  to  be  gradually  transferred  from 
the  non-commissioned  officers  to  the  salaried  civil  service  of  the 
movement.  Especially  in  the  piecework  trades  has  the  amateur 
negotiator  most  clearly  demonstrated  his  inefficiency.  When  the 
workman's  remuneration  depends  on  a  combination  of  many 
different  and  constantly  changing  factors — the  novelty  of  the 
pattern,  the  character  of  the  material,  the  variations  in  the 
machinery,  the  speed  of  the  engine — success  in  bargaining 
demands,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  qualifications,  a  special  apti- 
tude for  quickly  seizing  the  net  result  of  proposed  changes  in  one  or 
more  of  the  factors.  It  is  in  the  piecework  trades  therefore  that 
we  find  the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  in  its  most  highly 
developed  form.  The  great  staple  industries  of  cotton,  coal  and 
iron,  together  with  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  the  hosiery  and 
lace  trades,  have  especially  developed  elaborate  and  complicated 
organisations  for  collective  bargaining  which  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  economic  students  all  over  the  world. 

We  must  here  plunge  into  a  maze  of  complicated  technical 
detail  relating  to  these  industries,  each  of  which  has  developed 
its  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  in  its  own  way,  and  we 
despair  of  making  the  reader  understand  either  our  exposition  or 
our  criticism  unless  he  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  one  funda- 
mental distinction,  which  is  all-important.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
hesitate  to  say  that  where  the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
has  broken  down,  it  is  largely  to  a  neglect  of  this  fundamental 
distinction  that  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  that  only  where 
the  distinction  has  been  clearly  maintained  does  the  machinery 
work  without  friction  or  ill  feeling.  This  all-important  distinc- 
tion is  between  the  making  of  a  new  bargain,  and  the  interpreting 
of  the  terms  of  an  existing  one.  Directly  a  general  agreement 
or  formal  treaty  has  been  concluded  in  any  trade  between  the 
general  body  of  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general 
body  of  workmen  on  the  other,  there  arises  a  practically 
incessant  series  of  disputes  as  to  the  application  of  the  agreement 
to  particular  cases.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see,  the  highly  elaborate  and 
precisely  detailed  lists  of  the  English  cotton-spinners  do  not  pre- 
vent, in  one  or  other  of  the  thousands  of  mills  to  which  they  apply, 
the  almost  daily  occurrence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
employer  and  operative  as  to  the  wages  due.  Similarly  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  a  *  uniform  statement '  in  the  boot  and 
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shoe  trade  leaves  open  endless  questions  as  to  the  classification  of 
the  ever-changing  patterns  called  for  by  the  fashion  of  each 
season.  The  determination  of  the  '  county  average  *  of  the 
Northumberland  or  Durham  coal  miner  leaves  it  still  to  be  deter- 
mined what  tonnage  rate  should  be  fixed  for  any  particular  seam, 
in  order  that  the  workmen  may  earn  the  normal  wage.  The  point 
at  issue  in  these  cases  is  not  the  amount  per  week  which  the 
workmen  in  any  particular  establishment  should  be  permitted  to 
earn — for  that  has,  in  principle,  already  been  settled — but  the 
rate  at  which,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  that  establishment, 
and  the  class  of  goods  in  question,  the  piecework  price  must  be 
computed  in  order  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  particular 
section  of  workmen  shall  amount  to  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  agreed  standard.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exclusively  an  issue 
of  fact,  in  which  both  the  desires  and  the  tactical  strength  of  the 
parties  directly  concerned  must  be  entirely  eliminated.  For  con- 
ciliation, compromise,  and  balancing  of  expediencies,  there  is 
absolutely  no  room.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  ascertainment  of  facts  should  attain  an  almost  scientific  pre- 
cision. Moreover,  the  settlement  should  be  automatic,  rapid  and 
inexpensive.  The  ideal  machinery  for  this  class  of  cases  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  peripatetic  calculating-machine,  endowed  with  a  high 
degree  of  technical  knowledge,  which  could  accurately  register 
all  the  factors  concerned,  and  unerringly  grind  out  the  arith- 
metical result.  When  we  come  to  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
upon  which  a  new  general  agreement  should  be  entered  into  an 
entirely  different  set  of  considerations  is  involved.  Whether  the 
general  level  of  wages  in  the  trade  should  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
10  per  cent. ;  whether  the  number  of  boys  to  be  engaged  by  any 
one  employer  should  be  restricted,  and  if  so,  by  what  scale ; 
whether  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  reduced,  and  overtime 
regulated  or  prohibited ;  are  not  problems  which  could  be  solved 
by  even  the  most  perfect  calculating  machine.  Here  nothing  has 
been  decided,  or  accepted  in  advance  by  both  parties,  and  the 
fullest  possible  play  is  left  for  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  In  so  far 
as  the  issue  is  left  to  collective  bargaining  there  is  not  even 
any  question  of  principle  involved.  The  workmen  are  frankly 
striving  to  get  for  themselves  the  best  terms  that  can  permanently 
be  exacted  from  the  employers.  The  employers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  endeavouring,  in  accordance  with  business  principles  to 
buy  their  labour  in  the  cheapest  market.  The  issue  is  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parties.  Open  warfare — the  stoppage  of  the 
industry — is  costly  and  even  disastrous  to  both  sides.     But  though 
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neither  party  desires  war,  there  is  always  the  alternative  of  fight- 
ing out  the  issue.  The  resources  and  tactical  strength  of  each 
side  niust  accordingly  exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the  dehber- 
ations.  The  plenipotentiaries  must  higgle  and  cast  about  to  find 
acceptable  alternatives,  seeking,  like  ambassadors  in  international 
conference,  not  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  issue,  nor 
yet  what  is  the  just  decision  according  to  some  ethical  standard 
or  view  of  social  expediency,  but  to  find  a  common  basis  which 
each  side  can  bring  itself  to  agree  to,  rather  than  go  to  war. 
And,  finally,  we  have  the  fact  that,  however  wise  may  be  the 
decision  come  to,  the  acceptance  and  carrying  out  of  the  collective 
bargain  ultimately  arrived  at,  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  negotiators  express  the  feelings  and  command  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  class  affected.  All  these  considerations,  as  we  shall 
see,  must  be  taken  carefully  into  account  in  the  formation  of 
successful  machinery  for  collective  bargaining. 

The  most  obvious  form  of  permanent  machinery  for  collective 
bargaining  is  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  workmen  respectively.  This 
may  almost  be  called  the  '  orthodox  '  panacea  of  industrial  philan- 
thropists. For  over  thirty  years,  since  the  experiments  of  Sir 
Kupert  Kettle  and  Mr.  Mundella,  employers  and  workmen  have 
been  persistently  urged  to  adopt  the  form  of  a  *  board  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,*  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  side, 
and  with  or  without  an  impartial  chairman  or  an  umpire.  Such 
a  joint  committee,  it  has  been  supposed,  could  thrash  out  in 
friendly  discussion  all  points  in  dispute,  and  arrive  at  an  amicable 
understanding.  In  intractable  cases,  the  umpire's  decision  would 
cut  the  Gordian  knot.  Headers  of  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
will  remember  how  eagerly  this  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  organised 
workmen  in  certain  great  industries,  and  how,  in  coal-mining  and 
iron  and  steel  in  particular,  it  has  since  enjoyed  the  favour  both 
of  employers  and  employed.  We  need  not  stop  to  describe  all 
the  cases  in  which  this  form  of  machinery  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  adopted.  We  shall  best  understand  its  operation  by 
considering  a  couple  of  leading  instances,  the  *  joint  boards  *  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  the  *  joint  committees '  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-miners. 

The  great  machine  industry  of  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been 
provided,  for  some  years  past,  with  a  formal  and  elaborate  con- 
stitution, mutually  agreed  to  by  employers  and  employed,  and 
expressly  designed    '  to  prevent    a    strike    or    lock-out,  and  to 
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secure  the  reference  of  all  trade  disputes  to  arbitration.'^  The 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining  thus  established  puts  into 
concrete  form  all  the  aspirations  of  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
*  industrial  peace.'  We  have  first  a  '  local  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration '  in  every  important  centre  of  the  trade.  To 
this  board,  formed  of  an  equal  number  of  elected  representatives 
of  the  local  employers  and  the  local  trade  unionists,  must  be 
referred  *  every  question,  or  aspect  of  a  question,  affecting  the 
relations  of  employers  and  workmen  individually  or  collectively.' 
If  the  board  cannot  agree,  the  question  goes  to  an  impartial 
umpire,  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  Issues  affecting  the  whole  in- 
dustry were,  until  1894,  dealt  with  by  a  national  conference  of 
great  dignity  and  importance.  Nine  chosen  leaders  of  the 
Federated  Associations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  met,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Leicester  Town  Hall, 
an  equal  number  of  elected  representatives  of  the  National 
Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives.  These  elaborate  debates, 
conducted  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  State  trial,  were  presided 
over  by  an  eminent  and  universally  respected  solicitor,  sometime 
mayor  of  the  town.  If  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  the 
conference  enjoyed  the  services,  as  umpire,  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Henry  (now  Lord)  James,  formerly  Attorney-General, 
before  whom,  sitting  as  a  judge,  the  issue  was  elaborately  re- 
argued by  the  spokesmen  of  each  side.  Finally,  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  public  opinion  of  the  trade,  there  were  published, 
not  only  the  precise  and  authoritative  decisions  of  the  con- 
ference or  the  umpire,  but  also  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the 
proceedings.^ 

We  can  imagine  how  this  elaborate  and  carefully  thought  out 
machinery  for  collective  bargaining  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  enthusiastic  believers  in  *  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.'  Nor  need  it  be  contested  that  it  has  been  the  means 
of  effecting  many  peaceful  settlements  in  the  industry.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  anyone  conversant  with  the  trade,  or  any 
student  of  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  proceedings,  will  deny 

^  Rules  for  the  Preventimi  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts^  dc. :  August  16,  1892, 
appended  to  Report  of  Conference,  1892.  These  rules,  which  are  signed  by  tliree 
employers  and  three  workmen,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  associations,  consist  of 
fifteen  clauses  defining  the  constitution  and  method  of  working  both  of  the  '  Local 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,'  and  of  the  *  National  Conference.' 

*  The  •  transcript  of  the  shorthand  writers'  notes '  of  the  Conference  of  August 
1892,  and  the  subsequent  trial  before  the  umpire,  forms  a  volume  of  152  pages  of 
rich  material  for  the  student  of  industrial  organisation. 
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that  the  boards  have  been  the  cause  of  endless  friction,  dis- 
content and  waste  of  energy,  among  workmen  and  employers 
alike.  Scarcely  a  quarter  passes  without  the  operatives,  in  some 
district  or  another,  revolting  against  their  local  board  ;  condemn- 
ing or  withdrawing  their  representatives  ;  and  even  occasionally 
refusing  to  obey  the  award  of  the  umpire.^  The  employers  are, 
on  their  side,  no  better  satisfied  than  the  men,  and  in  1894«  the 
national  conference  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  secession  of 
the  federated  manufacturers,  and  their  resolute  refusal  to  submit 
the  issues  to  arbitration.  The  result  was  a  stoppage  in  1895  of 
practically  the  entire  industry  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  which  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by  the  half- 
authoritative  interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade. ^ 

If  we  examine  this  general  discontent  we  find  it  taking 
different  forms  among  the  workmen  and  the  employers  re- 
spectively. The  operatives  complain  that,  when  a  general 
agreement  has  been  concluded  they  cannot  get  any  speedy  or 
certain  enforcement  of  it  through  the  local  boards.  Thus,  the 
Bristol  representative  at  the  annual  delegate  meeting  in  1894, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  dilatory  way  in  which  his  local  board 
acted  in  its  interpretation  work.  Questions  '  had  been  hanging 
about  from  six  to  nine  months  from  the  board  to  the  umpire. 
Decisions  had  been  given  by  the  umpire  on  boots  after  a  delay  of 
eight  or  nine  months.  ...  In  one  case  in  the  factory  where  he 
worked  a  boot  was  sent  to  the  arbitration  board,  and  thence  to 
the  umpire.  The  decision  arrived  at  by  the  latter  was  in  favour 
of  the  men.  There  was  something  like  seven  shillings  each  due 
to  two  or  three  men  on  that  particular  boot.  But  one  of  them 
had  left  the  town  in  the  interim,  and  the  result  of  the  delay  was 
that  he  was  practically  swindled  out  of  the  seven  shillings.  New 
samples  had  been  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
the  shoes  had  been  made  under  protest,  at  a  price  the  employers 
had  quoted,  till  the  end  of  the  season.  Then,  perhaps,  when  the 
season  was  ended,  they  got  a  decision  in  their  favour,  face  to 
face  with  all  the  difficulties  of  getting  back  the  money  due  to 
them.   .  .  .  This  continual  delay  sickened  the  whole  of  them  in 

*  The  local  boards,  of  which  twelve  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1894,  date 
from  1875.  The  Stafford  Board  was  dissolved  in  1878,  and  the  Leeds  Board  in  1881. 
The  years  1891-4  saw  no  fewer  than  seven  dissolutions,  and  the  important  centres 
of  Stafford,  Manchester,  and  Kingswood  still  remain  without  hoards.  The 
National  Conference,  established  in  August  1892,  met  five  times  in  the  next  three 
years,  the  sittings  being  suspended  on  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  employers  in  December, 
1894. 

«   See  the  Labour  Gazette ,  April  and  May,  1895. 
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Bristol,  and  although  there  had  not  been  a  ballot  taken  on  the 
question  of  arbitration  in  Bristol,  he  felt  sure  there  were  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  opposed  to  it.*^ 

The  Kingswood  Local  Board  broke  up  in  1894,  the 
umpire  resigning  his  post  in  disgust.  Discussion  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  *  statement '  for  *  Ught '  boots,  and  points  in 
dispute  were  submitted  to  the  umpire  by  the  board.  The  bulk 
of  the  manufacturers  thereupon  flatly  refused  to  send  any  samples 
of  the  boots  in  question,  and  thus  made  it  impossible  for  the 
umpire  to  decide  the  cases  submitted  to  him.^  This  produced 
the  greatest  possible  irritation  among  the  men,  who  urged  that, 
as  the  employers  had  failed  to  submit  to  the  umpire's  award,  the 
operatives'  claim  should  be  adojpted.  These  cases  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  from  all  the  centres  of  the  industry.  But 
delay  is  not  the  only  objection  brought  by  the  operatives  against 
the  working  of  the  local  boards.  When  at  last  the  umpire's 
decision  has  been  given  it  has  often  failed  to  command  the 
assent,  and  sometimes  even  to  secure  the  obedience,  of  the  work- 
men. This  arises,  we  believe,  from  the  class  of  umpire  whom  it 
has  been  necessary  to  choose.  The  questions  of  interpretation 
necessarily  turn,  not  on  any  general  principle,  but  on  extremely 
technical  trade  details,  which  are  unintelligible  to  any  person 
outside  the  industry.^  In  the  absence  of  any  paid  professional 
expert,  permanently  engaged  for  precisely  this  work,  the  umpire  has 
in  practice,  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  employers,  the  board 
usually  agreeing  upon  a  leading  manufacturer  in  another  district. 
This  reliance  on  the  unpaid  service  of  a  non-resident  increases 
the  delay.  But  what  is  more  important  is,  that  however  gener- 
ally respected  such  an  umpire  may  be,  it  is  inevitable  that,  when 
his  award  runs  counter  to  the  claim  of  the  operatives,  these 
should  accuse  him  of  class-bias.  The  alternative  of  choosing  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  union  would,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  be 
equally  distasteful  to  the  employers. 

The  discontent  of  the  employers  is  directed  chiefly  to  another 

*  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  May  1894  (the  delegate  meeting  of  the' 
National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives). 

2  Shoe  and  LcatJier  Record,  30th  November  1894. 

*  Thus  the  umpire  for  the  Norwich  Local  Board  had  to  award  rates  to  be  paid 
in  the  following  cases,  remitted  from  a  single  meeting.  (1)  'A  woman's  5ths  if 
changed  from  self-vamp  to  calf  vamp  ;  (2)  a  girls'  4ths  if  changed  from  self- vamp  to 
glac6  kid  vamp  ;  (3)  a  woman's  4ths  ditto  ;  (4)  a  girl's  kid  button  levant  seal  vamp 
or  golosh ;  (5)  a  girl's  glac6  kid  one  finger  strap ;  (6)  a  woman's  kid  elastic  mock 
button  front  shoe  sew- round.'  The  award,  which  is  equally  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader,  will  be  found  in  the  SJioe  and  Leather  liecord  A7imial  for  1892-3, 
p.  121. 
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feature  of  the  organisation.  The  work  of  the  local  boards  is  so 
laborious  and  incessant  that  the  great  magnates  of  the  industry 
cannot  spare  time  to  attend.  On  questions  of  interpretation, 
they  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  business  to  their  managers  or 
smaller  employers.  But  besides  questions  of  interpretation  the 
local  boards  have  perpetually  brought  before  them  disputes  which 
turn  upon  the  admission  of  what  the  employers  regard  as  *  new 
principles.'  If  the  local  board,  with  the  concurrence  of  its 
employer-members,  decides  the  issue,  all  the  other  employers  in 
the  district,  some  of  whom  may  be  *  captains  of  industry '  on  a 
huge  scale,  find  a  new  regulation  made  binding  on  them  in  the 
conduct  of  what  they  regard  as  *  their  own  business.'  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  local  board  remits  such  issues — virtually  the  con- 
clusion of  new  general  agreements — to  the  national  conference 
all  the  employers  in  the  kingdom  find  themselves  in  a  similar 
predicament.  Moreover,  in  a  publicly  conducted  national  con- 
ference, formed  of  equal  numbers  from  each  party,  neither  the 
representative  workmen  nor  the  representative  employers  dare 
concede  anything  to  their  opponents,  or  even  submit  to  a  com- 
promise. The  result  is  that  every  important  issue  is  inevitably 
remitted  by  the  conference  to  the  umpire.  Lord  James  has 
accordingly  found  himself  in  the  remarkable  position  of  imposing 
laws  upon  the  entire  boot  and  shoe  making  industry,  prescribing 
for  instance,  not  only  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  but  also  a  pre- 
cise numerical  limitation  of  the  number  of  boy-learners  to 
be  engaged  by  each  employer,  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
a  wholesale  trader  may  give  work  out  to  sub-contractors,  and  the 
extent  to  which  employers  shall  themselves  provide  workshop 
accommodation,  and  the  date  before  which  such  premises  shall 
be  in  use.  This,  it  is  obvious,  goes  beyond  collective  bargaining. 
The  awards  of  Lord  James  amount,  in  fact,  to  legislative 
regulation  of  the  industry,  the  legislature  in  this  case  being,  not 
a  representative  assembly  acting  on  behalf  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  a  dictator  elected  by  the  trade. ^ 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  employers  protesting 
from  the  first,  against  so  drastic  and  far-reaching  an  arrangement. 
But  it  was  one  to  which  they  had  explicitly  and  unreservedly 
pledged  themselves.  They  had  promised,  by  the  rules  of  the  16th 
of  August  1892,  that  *  every  question  or  aspect  of  a  question 

1  It  is  a  minor  grievance  of  the  employers  that  no  distinguished  lawyer  can  be 
found  to  give  the  unpaid  and  laborious  service  of  an  umpire,  who  is  not  also  a  poli- 
tician. It  is  impossible  for  the  employers  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  any  politician 
will  b6  unconsciously  biassed  in  favour  of  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  electors. 
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aflfecting  the  relations  of  employers  and  workmen  individually  or 
collectively  should  in   case   of  disagreement  be   submitted   for 
settlement/  first  to  the  local  board,  then  to  the  national  confer- 
ence, and  finally,  if  need  be,  to  the  umpire.     That  this  promise 
was  not  confined  to  questions  of  interpretation  is  made  manifest 
by  the  express  mention  in  the  same  document  of  the  settlement 
of  disputes  involving  *  new  principles.*     In  the  long  discussion 
which  led  up  to  the  signing  of   the  rules,  they  had,  in  fact, 
successfully  pleaded  for  adopting  '  honestly  and  reservedly  arbitra- 
tion pure  and  simple,  and  for  every  dispute,  and  under  all  con- 
ditions.' ^     In  their  anxiety  to  remove  every  chance  of  a  stoppage 
of  their  industry,  they  had  overlooked  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  an  existing  contract 
and  questions  as  to  the  terms  of  a  new  settlement.     If  they  had 
listened  to  the  warning  of  the  able  editor  of  their  own  trade 
organ,  they  would  not  have  made  this  blunder.     The  very  month 
before,  the  conference  of  1892  he  was  urging  exactly  the  distinc- 
tion upon  which  we  insist.     *  Employers,'  he  wrote,  *  have  never 
contended  that  arbitration  would  settle  every  conceivable  kind  of 
dispute  between  capital  and  labour.     But  they  have  contended 
that  tvhere  certain  established  principles  are  already  recognised  by 
both  sides,  the  adjustment  of  details  can  better  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion than  in  any  other  way,  ...  It  must  be  obvious  that,  what- 
ever the  future  may  bring,  employers  could  not  now  prudently 
allow  every  dispute  with  their  workmen  to  be  settled  by  a  third 
person.     To  say  nothing  of  the  question  of  boy  labour  which  is 
now  at  issue,  a  number  of  others  may  be  mentioned  regarding 
which  the  employer  could  not  consent  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  his   discretion  or  responsibility.'^     The   subsequent   events 
quickly  proved  that  this  view  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  average 
employer  was  correct,  and  that  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
Federated  Associations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  had  failed 
to  understand  the  words  which  they  were,  with  all  solemnity, 
using.     When  the  workmen  brought  up  cases  of  actual  disputes 
that  had  arisen  about  boy  labour,  machinery,  the  *  team  system,* 
and  the  employment  of  non-unionists,  the  employers  protested 
that  they  had  never  meant  such  questions  as  these  to  be  discussed 
at  all.     The  president  had,  of  course,  no  alternative  but  to  hold 
them  bound  to  their  explicit  agreement,  and  to  overrule   their 

1  Speech  of  Mr.  Gale,  a  leading  employer.  Third  day  of  Conference,  August 
1892.  The  men  had  wished  to  exclude  any  question  of  a  general  reduction  of  wages, 
whereupon  the  employers  had  insisted  that  no  exception  whatever  should  be  made. 

2  Shoe  and  Leather  Recoid,  July  1892. 
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protests.  Finally,  after  prolonged  ill-feeling,  the  associated  em- 
ployers revolted,  and  withdrew  their  representatives  from  the 
national  conference,  alleging,  first  of  all  that  the  workmen  had 
in  some  cases  refused  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  umpire,  and 
further,  that  the  national  conference  had  become  *  a  legislative 
tribunal  for  the  trade/  ^ 

Thus  experience  of  the  working  of  the  elaborate  machinery 
for  collective  bargaining  provided  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
has  revealed  many  imperfections.  Some  of  these  have  been 
avoided  in  our  second  example,  the  conciliation  boards  and  the 
joint  committees  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  miners. 
Here  we  have,  to  begin  with,  a  clear  distinction  maintained 
between  the  machinery  for  interpretation,  and  that  for  concluding 
a  new  agreement.  The  earnings  of  the  miners  in  both  counties 
are  determined  ultimately  by  general  principles  ^  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  each  county,  which  are  revised  at  infrequent  conferences 
of  representative  workmen  and  employers.^  But  neither  in 
Durham  nor  in  Northiunberland  has  this  board  of  conciliation 
Anything  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the  formal  agreement 
from  time  to  time  arrived  at,  or  with  the  incessant  labour 
involved  in  its  application.  The  result  is  that  its  meetings,  held 
only  at  rare  intervals,  command  the  presence  of  the  greatest  coal- 
owners  in  the  county,  and  of  the  most  influential  miners'  leaders 

*  Manifesto  of  Federated  Associations  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  of  Great 

Britain,  20  December  1894.     For  documents  and  exact  particulars  of  the  dispute 

which  thereupon  arose,  see  Labour  Gazette^  April  and  May  1895 ;  also  the  Slice  and 

Leather  Record^  and  the  Monthly  Reports  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe 

Operatives  from  October  1894  to  June  1895.     We  have  here  dealt  with  the  matter, 

not  on  its  merits,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  machinery  for  collective 

bargaining.    The  agreement  brought  about  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  19th  April, 

1895,  which  now  governs  the  industry,  expressly  excludes  four  specified  subjects  from 

•discussion  by  the  local  boards  and  makes  no  provision  for  a  national  conference. 

But,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  docmnent,  no  distinction  is  even  now  made  between 

-questions  of  interpretation  and  questions  as  to  the  terms  of  a  new  agreement.    Both 

kinds  of  questions  are,  as  before,  to  be  decided  where  necessary  by  the  umpire. 

2  These  general  principles  include  a  normal  standard  wage,  with  a  corresponding 
normal  tonnage  rate,  applicable  to  the  whole  county.  This  is  called  the  '  County 
Average,'  a  somewhat  misleading  phrase  as  the  normal  rate  is  not,  and  has  long  not 
been,  a  precise  '  average '  of  the  actual  earnings  of  all  the  miners  in  the  coimty,  and 
IB  now  only  a  conventional  figure  upon  which  percentages  of  advance  or  reduction 
are  based. 

•  In  Durham  this  conference  is,  since  February  1895,  called  *  The  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation for  the  Coal  Trade.'  The  rules  of  that  date  provide  for  eighteen  represen- 
tatives of  each  side,  with  an  umpire  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  in  default  nom- 
inated by  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  Northumberland,  the  corresponding  '  Board  of 
Conciliation '  now  consists  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  with  an  independent  chairman 
having  a  casting  vote,  to  be  nominated,  in  default  of  agreement,  by  the  Chairman  of 
Northumberland  County  Council. 

No.   21. — VOL.   VI  C 
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specially  elected   for  the  purpose.      The   board   deliberates  in* 
private,  and  publishes  only  its  decisions.     Eesort  to  the  umpire,. 
or  in  Northiunberland  to  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  is  rare,, 
the  usual  practice  being  for  a  frank  interchange  of  views  to  go  on 
until  a  basis  of  agreement  can  be  found.     On  the  other  hand  all* 
questions  of    interpretation   or   application   are   dealt   with  by 
another  tribunal,  which  goes  on  undisturbed  even  when  one  or 
other  party  has  temporarily  withdrawn  its  representatives  from 
the  board  of  conciliation.     In  marked  distinction  from  the  con- 
ciliation board,  the  *  joint  committee '  in  each  county  meets  fre- 
quently, and  is  engaged  in  incessant  work.     But  this  committee 
is  expressly  debarred  from  dealing  with  *  such  as  may  be  termed 
county  questions,  or  which  may  affect  the  general  trade,'  ^  and  is 
rigidly  confined  to  the  application  of  the  .existing  general  agree- 
ment to  particular  mines  or  seams.* 

For  deliberateness  and  impartiality  this  tribunal  leaves  nothing  . 
to  be  desired.  The  members,  all  of  whom  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  industry,  do  not  directly  represent  either  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  any  dispute,  and  have  no  other  interest 
than  that  of  securing  imiformity  in  the  application  of  a  common 
agreement.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  tribunal  is  that  which 
we  have  already  seen  complained  of  in  the  local  boards  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade.  For  deciding  mere  issues  of  fact,  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  seam  or  pit,  a  joint  committee  is- 
necessarily  a  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  dilatory  machine.  Every 
case  involves  the  journeying  to  Newcastle  of  witnesses  on  both 

^  Durham  Miners  Joint  Committee  Rules,  November,  1879. 

^  Owing  to  the  great  differences  in  the  ease  and  facilities  with  which  the  coal  is 
got  in  different  mines  and  different  seams  of  the  same  mine,  it  is  impossible,  con- 
sistently with  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  whole  work  done,  to  apply 
any  identical  tonnage  rate  throughout  the  county.  When  it  is  found  that  the- 
men  in  any  mine  constantly  earn  per  day,  an  amount  which  departs  appreciably 
from  the  normal  (the  so-called  'County  Average')  the  employer  or  the  workmen 
appeal  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tonnage  rate  in  that  particular  instance.  It  must 
be  counted  as  a  grave  defect  in  the  miners'  organisations  outside  Northumberland 
and  Durham  that  no  systematic  arrangements  exist  for  this  adjustment  of  th6 
standard  wage  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  mine  or  seam.  In  Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  other  districts  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  for  instance,  there 
is  no  better  protection  of  the  standard  wage  than  pit-lists,  prescribing  tonnage 
rates  for  individual  coUeries.  No  machinery  exists  for  ensuring  uniformity  (of  the 
rate  of  pay  for  the  amount  of  work)  between  these  lists ;  or  even  for  revising  their 
rates  to  meet  the  changing  circumstances  of  particular  seams.  If  a  miner  finds  he 
is  earning  a  very  low  amount  per  day,  he  applies  to  his  lodge  meeting  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  and  receive  strike  benefit*  More  or  less  informal  negotiations  may 
then  be  opened  with  the  mine  manager,,  who  often  fixes  a  new  rate,  in  consulta- 
tion either  with  the  group  of  miners  themselves^  or  with  the  lodge  officials,  or  in  some, 
instances,  with  salaried  agents  of  the  Union. 
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sides,  and  their  examination  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  consumes  so  much  time  that  cases  frequently 
stand  in  the  agenda  for  several  months  before  being  reached,  a 
fact  which  leads  to  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  concerned.^ 
Moreover,  it  is  often  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision  without 
personal  inspection  of  the  seam,  and  difficult  cases  are  therefore 
constantly  referred  for  decision  to  one  employer  and  one  work- 
man, with  power  to  choose  an  umpire.  This  results  in  a  more 
precise  ascertainment  of  facts  but  increases  the  delay  and  ex- 
pense. Finally,  there  is  in  such  cases  no  guarantee  that  the 
decisions,  arrived  at  by  different  sets  of  people,  will  preserve  that 
exact  uniformity  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  tribunal 
to  enforce. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  much  advertised  expedient  of  a 
single  joint  committee  of  employers  and  employed  to  deal  with 
all  questions  that  arise  between  them,  has  not  proved  a  wholly 
satisfactory  machinery  for  collective  bargaining.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  clear  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  having  separate 
machinery  for  the  essentially  different  processes  of  interpreting 
an  existing  agreement  and  concluding  a  new  one.  And  we  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that,  for  one  of  these  two  processes,  the 
application  and  interpretation  of  an  existing  agreement,  a  joint 
committee  is  a  cumbrous  and  awkward  device.  A  better  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  found  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade. 
The  cotton  operatives,  like  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
coal-miners,  have  distinguished,  clearly  and  sharply,  between  the 
formation  of  a  new  general  agreement  and  the  application  of  an 
existing  agreement  to  particular  cases.  And  they  have,  more- 
over, felt  their  *way,  unconsciously  and,  as  it  were,  instinctively, 
to  a  form  of  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  which,  in  our 
judgment,  makes  an  almost  perfect  use  of  the  representative 
element,  where  the  representative  element  is  needed,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  it  gives  exactly  the  right  scope  to  the  professional 
expert,  where  elected  representatives  would  be  out  of  place. 

We  will  first  describe  the  machinery  for  the  interpretation  of 
an  existing  agreement.  The  factors  which  enter  into  the  piece- 
work  rates  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  are  so  complicated 
that  both  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  have  long  since 
recognised  the  necessity  of  maintaining  salaried  professional  ex- 
perts who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  respectively  of 
the  employers'  association  and  the  trade  union.     The  earnings 

^  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Durham,  where  the  number  of  mines  dealt  with 
is  very  large. 

C   2 
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of  a  cotton-spinner,  for  instance,  depend  upon  the  complex  inter- 
action of  such  factors  as  the  *  draw '  of  the  mule,  the  nimiber  of 
its  spindles,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  machinery  works.  To 
compute  the  operative's  earnings,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
elaborate  printed  tables  known  as  the  *  List,'  demands  no  ordinary 
amount  of  arithmetical  facility.  But  it  is  especially  the  custom 
of  allowing  the  operative  compensation  for  defective  material  or 
old-fashioned  machinery  and  the  employer  a  corresponding  allow- 
ance for  improvements,  which  has  thrown  the  collective  bargain- 
ing, as  regards  interpretation,  entirely  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional experts.  Thus,  if  an  Oldham  operative  finds  his 
earnings  falling  below  the  current  figure,  either  because  the 
raw  cotton  is  inferior,  or  the  machinery  obsolete,  or  if  an  em- 
ployer speeds  up  his  engine  or  introduces  improvements,  the 
experts  on  each  side  visit  the  mill,  and  confer  together  as  to  the 
net  effect  of  the  change.  If  the  deficiency  in  earnings  is  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  imperfection  in  the  raw  material,  or  to  the 
old  fashioned  character  of  the  machinery,  the  employer  is  required 
to  add  a  specified  percentage  to  the  normal  piecework  rate,  so 
that  the  workman  may  not  suffer.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
employer  has  effected  special  improvements,  by  which  the  pro- 
duct is  augmented,  without  increasing  the  strain  on  the  operative, 
he  is  allowed  to  deduct  a  corresponding  percentage  from  the 
^  List '  price.  The  cotton  weavers  have  what  is  essentially  the 
same  machinery  for  calculating  the  characteristic  technical  details 
of  their  trade. 

The  importance  and  complication  of  the  duties  thus  entrusted 
to  the  salaried  officials  of  the  cotton-spinners*  and  cotton-weavers' 
imions  has  led  to  thqi.  adoption  of  an  interesting  method  of  re- 
cruiting this  branch  of  the  Trade  Union  Civil  Service.  The 
cotton-weavers,  in  1861,  subjected  the  candidates  for  the  then 
vacant  office  of  General  Secretary  to  a  competitive  examination. 
This  practice  was  followed  by  the  cotton-spinners,  and  is  now 
invariably  adopted  for  all  appointments  concerned  with  the 
intricate  trade  calculations.  The  branches  retain  the  right  of 
nominating  the  candidates,  and  the  members,  acting  through 
their  representative  assembly,  their  right  of  election.  But  between 
the  day  of  nominatioji  and  that  of  election,  all  the  candidates 
submit  to  a  competitive  examination,  conducted  by  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  trade.  A  fairly  stiff  paper  is  set  in 
the  arithmetic  and  technical  calculations  required  in  the  trade, 
and  each  candidate  writes  an  essay.  But  a  prominent  part  is 
played  by  an  oral  examination,  in  which  the  examiners  assume 
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the  part  of  employers,  cross  question  the  candidates  one  by  one 
on  the  alleged  grievances  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
come  to  complain,  and  do  not  refrain,  in  order  to  test  their  wits 
and  their  good  temper,  from  adopting  the  bullying  manners  of  the 
worst  employers.  The  marks  gained  by  all  the  candidates  are 
printed  in  full  detail,  the  name  of  the  glib  tongued  'popular 
leader '  being  sometimes  followed  by  the  comment  of  *  entirely 
wrong  '  or  *  not  worked '  in  all  his  arithmetical  calculations,  and 
by  infinitesimal  marks  for  spelling,  writing,  and  conduct  under 
cross-examination.  The  result  is  usually  the  election  of  the 
candidate'  who  has  obtained  the  highest  marks,  but  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  occasionally  exercises  its  discretion  in  giving 
a  preference  to  a  candidate  of  known  character  or  good  service, 
who  has  fallen  a  few  marks  behind  the  best  examinee.^ 

1  *Opebative  Cotton- Spinnebs'  Provincial  Association  op 

Bolton  and  District. 

♦  Offices  :  77  St.  George's  Road,  Bolton. 

*  Examination  Paper  for  Candidates  applying  for  situation  of  Gen,  Sec.  of  the 

above  Association, 

'  January  25, 1895. 
*  Subject  I. — Calculations. 
*1. — Find  the  number  of  stretches  put  up  in  a  week,  and  the  price  per  100  re- 
quired to  produce  a  gross  wage  of  £3  9s.  Id.  per  pair  of  mules,  from  the  following 
particulars  : — Number  of  spindles  in  one  mule,  1,090.  From  56i  hours,  deduct  2j 
hours  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppages,  and  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  for 
doffing.    Speed  of  each  mule,  4  stretches  in  75  seconds. 

<  2. — Taking  the  stretches  as  ascertained  by  the  previous  question,  to  be  each  64^ 
inches  long,  how  many  hanks  would  the  week's  production  amount  to,  and  what 
price  per  1,000  hanks  would  be  required  to  bring  out  the  wage  previously  given  ? 

*  3. — Assiimiug  the  standard  price  paid  for  producing  a  certain  count  of  yarn  to 
be  12«.  Id.  per  100 lbs.,  what  would  the  price  be  after  a  reduction  of  7*9  per  cent., 
and  what  percentage  would  it  require  to  bring  back  the  reduced  price  to  the  original 
amount  ? 

« 4. —Divide  -3364502  by  001645. 

*  5. — Extract  the  square  root  of  80's  counts  to  three  places  of  decimals,  and  then 
ascertain  the  required  turns  per  inch  for  both  twist  and  weft,  the  assumed  standard 
being  the  square  root  of  the  counts,  multiplied  by  SJ  for  weft,  and  3|  for  twist. 

«  6.— If  good  fair  Egyptian  cotton  is  advanced  from  4y\th8  to  4|d.  per  lb.,  what 
would  be  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  increase  ?  Also  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
broker's  commission  on  a  sale  of  1,000  bales  of  480  lbs.  each,  at  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent. ,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  in  his  commission  as  between  selling  at 
one  price  and  the  other  ? 

<  7. — An  upright  shaft  runs  at  the  rate  of  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  has  on 
it  a  wheel  with  70  teeth  driving  a  wheel  with  40  teeth  on  the  line  shaft.  Over  each 
pair  of  mules  there  is  on  the  line  shaft  a  drum  40  inches  in  diameter  driving  a 
counter  pulley  16  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  counter  shaft  is  a  drum  30  inches  in 
diameter,  driving  a  rim-pulley  15  inches  in  diameter.  Give  the  revolutions  of  the 
rim  shaft  per  minute. 

*  8. — Assuming  a  rim  shaft  to  be  making  680  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  20- 
inch  rim,  a  llj-inch  tin  roller-pulley,  a  6-inch  tin  roller,  and  spindle  wharves 
ifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  what  will  be  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  spindles. 
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It  is  to  this  method  of  selection  that  we  attribute  the  remark- 
able and  long-continued  success  of  the  cotton  trade  unions  of  this 
generation,  in  obtaining  for  their  members  what  they  believe  to 
be  for  their  advantage.  We  regard  it  as  a  great  disadvantage  to 
the  trade  union  world  that  the  system  has  not  hitherto  spread 
to  other  unions.  It  seems  to  us  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
competitive  examination  and  popular  selection,  and  it  insures  the 
union  against  the  serious  calamity  of  finding  itself  saddled  with 
an  incompetent  ofl&cer. 

This  part  of  the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  among 
the  cotton  operatives — the  meeting  of  the  salaried  professional 
experts  on  each  side — deals,  as  we  have  said,  only  with  questions 
of  interpretation,  that  is,  the  application  to  particular  jobs,  or 
particular  processes,  of  the  existing  general  agreements  accepted 
by  both  sides.  When  it  comes  to  concluding  or  revising  the 
general  agreement  itself — a  matter  in  which  not  one  firm  or 
operative  alone  is  interested,  but  the  whole  body  of  employers 
and  workmen — we  find  the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
taking  the  form  of  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  of  each  side.  Thus  the  cotton-spinners, 
whilst  leaving  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  secretaries  of  the  district 

per  minute,  after  allowing  ^th  of  an  inch  each  to  the  diameter  of  the  tin  roller  and 
spindle  wharves  for  slipping  of  hands  ? 

*  II, — Writing ^  Composition^  and  Spelling. 
*  Compile  an  essay  on  Trade  Unions,  with  special  reference  to  their  useful  fea- 
tures.   The  essays  must  not  exceed  about  1,200  words,  and  the  points  taken  into 
consideration  will  be  handwriting,  spelling,  composition,  and  the  clear  concise 
marshalling  of  whatever  facts  or  arguments  are  adduced. 

*  III. — Oral  Examination. 

'  Each  candidate  will  be  examined  separately  as  to  his  capacity  for  dealing  orally 
with  labour  disputes.  On  this  point  they  will  have  to  formulate  what  they  consider 
would  be  a  complaint  requiring  immediate  attention,  and  the  examiners  will  question 
them,  and  possibly  urge  some  arguments  against  the  views  advanced. 

'  Candidates  will  be  allowed  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  five  in  the  afternoon  to 
complete  their  examination  in  the  two  first  subjects,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.  Can- 
didates will  not  be  allowed  to  refer  to  any  books  or  papers.  The  third  subject  (oral 
^examination)  will  not  be  taken  until  Sunday,  the  27th  instant,  at  1  o'clock. 

'  Thomas  ASHTON,      1    Examiners.' 
'  Jas.  Mawdsley,        ) 

Thirteen  candidates  in  all  entered  for  this  examination.  The  examiners  allowed 
a  maximum  of  50  marks  for  each  sum,  and  100  marks  each  for  writing,  spelling, 
composition,  and  oral  examination,  making  800  marks  the  maximum  attainable. 
"The  number  of  marks  obtained  by  the  candidates  varied  from  195  to  630.  The  post 
was  finally  given  to  the  second  candidate  in  the  list  (610  marks),  who  was  an  old 
and  esteemed  officer  of  the  union,  and  whose  second  place  at  the  examination  was 
•chiefly  duetto  his  obtaining  lower  marks  for  handwriting  than  the  most  successful 
candidate. 
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'Union  and  district  employers'  association  all  questions  relating  to 
particular  mills  or  particular  workmen,  revise  the  details  of  their 
lists  in  periodical  conferences  in  which  the  leading  employers  of 
the  district  concerned  arrange  the  matter  with  the  leading  trade 
union  ofl&cials  and  representative  operatives.  And  when  the 
point  at  issue  is  not  the  alteration  of  the  technical  details  of  the 
list,  but  a  general  reduction  or  advance  of  wages  by  so  much  per 
cent,  throughout  the  trade,  or  a  general  shortening  of  the  work- 
ing time,  we  see  the  matter  discussed  between  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  body  of  the  employers,  attended  by  their 
agents  and  solicitors,  and  the  central  executive  of  the  amalga- 
mated association  of  cotton-spinners  as  representing  all  the 
district  unions. 

In  the  case  of  the  English  cotton-spinners  the  lists  of  prices 
have  been  so  carefully  and  elaborately  worked  out,  that  even 
district  conferences  are  of  only  occasional  occurrence.  The 
general  policy  of  both  employers  and  operatives  is  against  any 
but  rare  and  moderate  variations  of  the  standard  earnings,  and 
they  are  not  troubled,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  deal  with  here- 
after, with  question  of  hours,  sanitation,  or  apprenticeship.  The 
joint  conferences  of  the  whole  trade,  though  provision  is  made 
for  their  automatic  meeting  whenever  required,  take  place  there- 
fore only  in  momentous  crises,  and  are  accompanied  by  all  the 
solemnity  and  strenuousness  of  an  assembly  on  whose  decision 
turns  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  one  of  these  momentous  conferences  at 
work.  The  historic  all-night  sitting  which  settled  the  great 
cotton-spinners'  dispute  of  1893,  and  concluded  the  agreement 
which  has  since  governed  the  trade,  was  vividly  described  by  one 
•of  the  leading  trade  union  officials  who  took  part  in  it.  The 
employers  had  demanded  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
men  had  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week.  The  stoppage  had  lasted  no  less  than 
twenty  weeks,  practically  every  mill  in  the  whole  industry  being 
closed.  Feeling  on  both  sides  had  run  high,  but  after  frequent 
negotiations  and  incessant  newspaper  comment,  the  points  at 
issue  had  been  narrowed  down,  and  both  parties  felt  the  need  of 
bringing  the  struggle  to  an  end.  To  escape  the  crowd  of  reporters 
the  place  of  meeting  was  kept  secret,  and  fixed  for  3  p.m.  at  a 
country  inn,  to  which  the  whole  party  journeyed  together  in  the 
same  train. 

*  On  the  employers'  side  was  Mr.  A.  E.  Rayner,  looking  all  the 
better  for  his  holiday  at  Bournemouth.     With  him  were  some 
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sixteen  or  seventeen  others,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Andrew, 
Mr.  John  B.  Tattersall,  and  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  of  Oldham. 
There  was  also  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  Mr.  E.  S.  Buckley,  and  Mr. 
Smethnrst  of  the  Ashton  district,  who  took  with  them  Mr.  Dixon 
to  keep  them  in  countenance.  Mr.  Sidebottom  of  Stockport  also 
gave  a  kind  of  military  flavour  to  his  colleagues,  whilst  Mr.  John 
Mayall  of  Moseley  attended  to  look  in  and  lend  some  dignity  to 
the  occasion,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Tattersall, 
secretary  of  the  federation.  On  the  operatives*  side  Mr.  Ashton, 
Mr.  Mellor,  and  Mr.  Jones,  did  duty  for  Oldham ;  Mr.  Wood,  Mr. 
Ehodes,  and  Mr.  Carr  represented  the  Ashton  district ;  whilst  the 
general  business  was  attended  to  by  Mr.  Mullin,  Mr.  Mawdsley, 
Mr.  Fielding,  and  some  dozen  others,  whilst  Mr.  D.  Holmes,  Mr. 
Wilkinson^  and  Mr.  Buckley  had  a  watching  brief  for  the  winders 
and  reelers.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  that  the 
employers  had  brought  with  them  Mr.  Hesketh  Booth,  clerk 
to  the  Oldham  magistrates,  who  was  coimterbalanced  by  Mr. 
Ascroft,  another  Oldham  solicitor,  who  had  accompanied  the 
cardroom  hands. 

*  Those  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  with  others,  made  up 
a  party  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  after  taking  a  few  minutes 
to  straighten  themselves  up  after  leaving  the  train,  they  settled 
down  to  business.     Mr.  A.  E.  Eayner  was  unanimously  voted  to 

the  chair Both  sides  had  prepared  and  got  printed  a  series 

of  proposals,  and  the  employers  had them  printed  side 

by  side  on  the  same  sheet.  In  many  of  them  there  was  nothing 
to  differ  about  except  the  wording,  as  the  idea  aimed  at  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  But  the  clause  dealing  with  the  reduction 
was  the  first,  and  in  their  sheets  the  Employers  had  left  the  amount 
out,  whilst  the  operatives  had  put  in  2J  per  cent.  The  employers^ 
wished  the  discussion  on  this  point  to  be  deferred  to  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  but  feeling  that  unless  a  settlement  could  be  arrived 
at  on  this,  the  whole  of  the  time  spent  on  the  other  clauses  would 
be  wasted,  the  operatives  insisted  it  should  be  taken  first.  The 
employers  then  retired,  and  after  being  absent  some  time,  returned 
and  offered  to  accept  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent.  The  operatives, 
then  retired,  and  after  a  prolonged  absence,  offered  to  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound.^  Then  came  an 
adjournment  for  tea,  and  further  discussion  on  the  same  subject 
followed,  which  was,  however,  carried  on  by  means  of  deputations- 
from  one  section  to  the  other,  as  it  was  found  that  much  better 

^  Equal  to  2*9 16  per  cent 
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progress  was  made  by  this  system  than  by  all  being  together, 
with  its  concomitant  long  speeches,  which  generally  came  to 
nothing.  This  point  ultimately  disposed  of  in  favour  of  the 
sevenpence,  some  minor  clauses  were  got  through,  the  next  dis- 
cussion being  on  the  arrangement  of  intervals  between  the  times 
when  wages  can  be  disturbed.  This  discussion  brought  up  the 
time  to  after  ten  o'clock,  and  everybody  was  tired  and  anxious  to  be 

going  home But  as  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of 

being  able  to  ultimately  agree,  it  was  considered  that  they  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  rendering  the  meeting  useless  by  separating,^ 
In  order  to  give  the  jaded  men  an  opportunity  for  freshening  up. 
an  adjournment  for  half  an  hour  was  therefore  agreed  to,  during 
which  cold  remains  of  the  tea  vanished.  This,  combined  with 
a  smoke  and  a  stroll  in  the  open  air,  put  everybody  right,  and 
when  business  was  resumed  it  went  on  swimmingly.  There  was 
little  said  by  the  employers  over  their  clause,  that  union  operatives 
must  work  amicably  with  non-union  men,  and  another  affirming 
that  in  any  proposal  to  change  the  rate  of  wages  the  state  of 
trade  for  the  three  previous  years  must  be  taken  into  account.  .  .  . 
When  this  work  was  done  the  remaining  clauses  which  affirm  the 
desirability  of  (employers  and  operatives)  working  together  for 
the  promotion  of  measures  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  trade,  were  soon  gone  through,  and  at  nearly  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  jaded  disputants  rushed  off  to  get  a  little  change 
of  air  whilst  the  agreement  was  being  picked  out  from  piles  of 
papers  and  put  together  in  proper  form.  At  this  stage  a  little 
diversion  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  a  cab  containing  a 
reporter  of  one  of  the  Manchester  papers,  who,  after  hunting  all 
over  South  East  Lancashire  for  the  tneeting-place,  had  at  last 
found  the  right  spot.  This  bit  of  enterprise  having  been  re- 
warded by  about  six  lines  of  something,  he  rushed  off  back  to 
catch  his  paper.  Just  after  five  (after  fourteen  hours)  the  docu- 
ments were  in  shape,  and  the  requisite  signatures  attached,  and 
with  a  few,  evidently  heartfelt  congratulatory  remarks  from  the 
chairman,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  him,  the 
proceedings  closed.'  ^ 

This  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  appears  to  us  to 
avoid  the  imperfections  met  with  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  on 
the  one  hand,  and  among  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal- 
miners  on  the  other ;  and  it  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
highly  developed  form  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  British 

*  *  How  matters  were  arranged,'  Cotton  Factory  TimeSf  Slst  March,  1893. 
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industry.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  certain  broad  principles 
unreservedly  agreed  to  throughout  the  trade.  The  scale  of  re- 
muneration, based  on  these  principles  is  worked  out  in  elaborate 
detail  into  printed  lists,  which  (though  not  yet  identical  for  the 
whole  trade)  automatically  govern  the  actual  earnings  of  the 
•several  districts.  The  application,  both  of  the  general  principles 
and  of  the  lists,  to  particular  mills  and  particular  workmen,  is 
made,  not  by  the  parties  concerned,  but  by  the  joint  decision  of 
two  disinterested  professional  experts,  whose  whole  business  in 
life  is  to  secure,  not  the  advantage  of  the  particular  employer  or 
workmen  by  whom  they  are  called  in,  but  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  the  common  agreement  to  all  employers  and  work- 
men. The  common  agreements  themselves  are  solely  revised 
at  rare  intervals  by  representative  joint  committees,  in  which  the 
professional  experts  on  both  sides  exercise  a  great  and  even 
a  preponderating  influence.  The  whole  machinery  appears 
admirably  contrived  to  bring  about  the  maximum  deliberation, 
security,  stability  and  promptitude  of  application.  And  whilst 
absolutely  no  room  is  left  for  the  influence  upon  the  negotiations 
of  individual  idiosyncrasies,  temper,  ignorance  of  fact  or  deficiency 
in  bargaining  power,  whether  on  the  side  of  the  employer  or  the 
operative,  the  uniform  application  of  an  identical  method  of 
remuneration  throughout  the  whole  trade  leaves  the  able  capitalist 
or  energetic  workman  free  to  obtain  for  himself  the  full. advantage 
of  his  superiority.^ 

The  reader  who  has  had  the  patience  to  follow  the  foregoing 
exposition  will  have  seen  that,  taking  the  trade  union  world  as 
a  whole,  the  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  must  be  regarded 
as  extremely  imperfect.  We  do  not  here  discuss  whether  col- 
lective bargaining  is,  or  is  not,  economically  advantageous  to  the 
workmen  or  to  the  community.  We  may,  however,  assume  that 
it  is  desirable,  if  it  exists,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  without 
friction.  And  if  for  the  moment  we  take  the  trade  union  point 
of  view,  and  assume  the  expediency  of  a  common  rule,  excluding 

*  The  United  Society  of  Boiler-makers,  whose  hierarchy  of  agreements  we  have 
described,  has,  in  effect,  similar  machinery  for  collective  bargaining.  New  agree- 
ments are  concluded  at  meetings  with  the  employers,  in  which  the  expert  salaried 
officials  are  associated,  at  any  rate  in  form,  with  representative  workmen.  The 
machinery  for  interpretation  consists,  in  effect,  of  a  joint  visit  by  salaried  officials 
representing  respectively  the  associated  employers  and  the  trade  union.  *  They 
had  tried  a  joint  committee  on  the  Tyne ; '  said  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  *  but  the 
employers  could  not  spare  the  time,  for  all  their  local  disputes  mostly  required 
visiting,  and  so  they  came  to  prefer  a  reference  to  a  delegate  who  was  their  represent- 
ative, and  he  met  the  men's  delegate  with  the  best  results.*  Newcastle  Leader 
■*  Extra '  071  Conciliation  in  Trade  Disputes.    (Newcastle,  1894)  p.  15. 
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the  influence  of  partiular  exigencies,  it  is  essential  that  this 
common  rule  should  be  wisely  and  deliberately  determined  on, 
uniformly  applied,  and  systematically  enforced.  This  demands 
machinery  which,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  union  world, 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  Throughout  the  great  engineering 
and  building  trades,  and  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  timework 
trades,  collective  bargaining,  though  practically  universal,  is 
carried  on  in  a  haphazard  way,  with  the  most  rudimentary 
machinery,  and  usually  by  amateurs  in  the  craft  of  negotiation. 
The  result  is  constant  friction  in  energetic  districts,  and  supine 
apathy  in  all  the  rest,  leading  to  a  total  absence  of  anything  like 
uniformity.  The  piecework  trades  have,  in  the  main,  been 
forced  to  recognise  the  importance  of  commanding  the  services  of 
salaried  professionals  to  deal  with  their  complicated  lists  of 
prices.  Only  among  the  cotton-spinners  and  cotton- weavers, 
however,  do  we  yet  find  any  arrangement  for  ensuring,  by  a 
technical  examination,  continuity  of  expert  services.  Finally 
we  see  the  whole  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  seriously 
hampered,  except  in  two  or  three  trades,  by  the  failure  to  make 
the  vital  distinction  between  interpreting  an  existing  wage  con- 
tract, and  negotiating  the  terms  upon  which  a  new  general 
agreement  should  be  entered  into.  The  result  is  that  some 
great  industries  which  succeed  in  concluding  general  agreements 
with  the  associated  employers,  find,  like  the  Miners'  Federation, 
that  the  uniform  standard  which  they  have  won  is  constantly 
endangered  by  the  lack  of  machinery  and  expert  service  to  secure 
its  particular  application.  We  must,  in  fact,  conclude  that, 
among  the  great  unions,  only  the  cotton-spinners,  cotton-weavers, 
and  the  boiler- makers,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  miners,  can  be  said  to  be  adequately  equipped  with 
efficient  machinery  for  collective  bargaining.^ 

We  have  left  to  the  last  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  capital 
drawback  to  the  method  of  collective  bargaining,  even  in  its 
most  perfect  development.  In  the  machinery  adopted  by  the 
Lancashire  cotton  operatives,  for  instance,  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  contingency  of  a  failure  to  come  to  an  agreement.  In 
such  a  contingency  the  bargaining  simply  comes  to  an  end,  and 
we  have  that  deliberate,  collective  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  give  work,  or  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  to 
accept  work,  which  is  known  as  a  *  lock  out '  or  a  *  strike.'  This 
alternative  of  the   stoppage   of   the   industry  is,  in   our  view, 

^  The  elaborate  machinery  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the  North  of  England 
and  the  Midlands,  together  with  the  sliding  scale  of  the  South  Wales  coal-miners, 
i^e  regard  as  falling  into  another  category. 
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necessarily  incidental  to  collective  bargaining,  just  as  the 
customer's  walking  out  of  the  shop,  if  he  does  not  consent  to 
the  shop-keeper's  price,  is  incidental  to  retail  trade.  This,  we 
need  hardly  observe,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  ignorant 
assumption  that  there  is  some  necessary  connection  between 
strikes  and  trade  unions.  We  have  already  noted  the  existence 
of  trade  unions  which  prefer  the  method  of  mutual  insurance  to 
that  of  collective  bargaining,  and  do  not  therefore  engage  in 
strikes  at  all ;  and  we  shall  elsewhere  instance  trade  union 
organisations  whose  operation  is  confined  to  legislative  regula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  long  before  a  trade  union  comes  into 
existence  in  any  industry,  collective  bargaining,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  prevails  in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  form  ; 
and,  with  collective  bargaining,  the  inevitable  resort  to  con- 
certed refusal  to  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  history  that 
strikes  have  been  far  more  numerous  in  industries  which  have 
practised  collective  bargaining  without  trade  unionism,  than  in 
those  in  which  dui'able  combinations  have  existed.^  The  in- 
fluence of  trade  unions  on  strikes  is  indeed  exactly  similar  to  its 
influence  on  collective  bargaining.  The  elaboration  of  the  *  shop 
bargain '  into  the  local  *  working  rules,'  and  of  these  again  into 
the  national  agreement  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  a 
similar  extension  of  the  *  shop  dispute,'  into  a  local  strike,  and 
of  this  again  into  a  general  stoppage  of  the  industry.  In  this 
connection  we  may  quote  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  Labour, 
*  that  when  both  sides  in  a  trade  are  strongly  organised  and  in 
possession  of  considerable  financial  resources,  a  trade  conflict, 
when  it  does  occur,  may  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  very  protracted 
and  very  costly.  But  just  as  a  modern  war  between  two  great 
European  States,  costly  though  it  is,  seems  to  represent  a  higher 
stage  of  civilisation  than  the  incessant  local  fights  and  border 
raids  which  occur  in  times  or  places  where  governments  are  less 
strong  and  centralised,  so,  on  the  whole,  an  occasional  great 
trade  conflict,  breaking  in  upon  years  of  peace,  seems  to  be 
preferable  to  continued  local  bickerings,  stoppages  of  work,  and 
petty  conflicts.'  ^ 

But   whether  or  not  we  accept  this  flattering  analogy,   it 

^  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  the  incessant  *  pit  strikes '  of  the  North- 
umberland and  other  coalfields  prior  to  the  miners'  organisation  in  permanent  trade 
unions ;  of  such  angry  insurrections  as  those  of  the  Luddites  in  1811,  and  the  '  plug 
riots '  of  1842 ;  and  of  the  perpetual  series  of  <  shop  disputes '  that  still  go  on  among 
those  handicrafts  which  have  not  advanced  in  organisation  beyond  the  '  shop 
bargain.' 

2  Ffth  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  1894.  C— 7,421,. 
p.  36. 
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is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  perpetual  liability  to  end  in 
a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  a  grave  drawback  to  the  method  of 
collective  bargaining.  So  long  as  the  parties  to  a  bargain  are 
free  to  agree  or  not  to  agree,  it  is  inevitable  that,  human 
nature  being  as  it  is,  there  should  now  and  again  come  a  dead- 
lock, leading  to  that  trial  of  strength  and  endurance,  which 
lies  behind  all  bargaining.  We  know  of  no  device  for  avoiding 
this  trial  of  strength  except  a  deliberate  decision  of  the  com- 
munity expressed  in  legislative  regulation.  One  favourite 
panacea — the  reference  of  the  dispute  to  an  impartial  arbitrator 
— incidentally  referred  to  in  our  account  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  we  reserve  for  separate  treatment. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb 
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Thebe  is  an  instinct  guiding  men  as  well  as  animals  to  adapt 
their  food  to  the  kind  of  function  they  fulfil — an  instinct  universal 
in  time  and  space,  but  which  science  has  only  recently  attempted 
to  investigate.  The  ascetic  feels  he  cannot  save  at  his  peril  have 
recourse  to  a  rich  diet.  The  labourer  and  the  soldier  feel  that  a 
fatal  inertia  would  overtake  them  if  they  fed  like  the  ascetic.  I 
have  seen  this  instinct  working  positive  miracles  of  intuition  in 
southern  Italy,  where  I  have  closely  observed  the  life  of  the  people. 
Neapolitan  bricklayers,  restricted  by  their  scanty  wage  to  cheap 
food,  but  requiring  food  that  is  rich  in  albumen,  condemn  them- 
selves to  a  daily  diet  of  kidney  beans,  i.e.  the  vegetable  which  is 
at  once  the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  most  albuminous.  I  have 
seen  peasants,  who  know  nothing  of  the  investigations  of  Marvaud 
nor  of  the  influence  of  fat  on  muscular  labour,  eagerly  seeking 
out  fatty  substances  and  preferring  even  distasteful  foods  so  long 
as  they  were  fat-producing.  I  have  seen  peasants  who  practically 
never  eat  meat  anticipating  the  later  teaching  of  physiology  by 
devouring  salt  with  positive  gusto. 

We  introduce  four  direct  food-principles  into  the  animal  body  : 
azote,  fat,  hydro- carbonate,  and  mineral  substances.^  These  com- 
ponents we  need  according  as  the  waste  of  our  organism  is 
greater  or  less.  Since  every  productive  activity,  discount- 
ing its  utility,  is  an  expenditure  of  human  force,  and  every 
expenditure  in  order  to  be  effected  without  wearing  out  the 
organism,  requires  a  proportionate  intake,  those  nations  and 
those  individuals  who  can  display  the  greatest  energy  are  and 
ought  to  be  those  in  general  who  are  the  best  nourished.^ 

*  The  co-existence  of  high  wages  and  a  low  cost  of  living,' 

^  On  the  chemical  composition  of  the  human  body  see  G.  Paladino,  Istituzione  di 
Fisiologia.  Napoli,  1885.  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3i-52;  and  on  the  fact  that  foods 
contain  the  same  substances  as  are  contained  in  the  animal  organism,  v.  p.  399- 
et  seq. ;  also  Angel  Marvaud,  Les  Aliments  d'Epargne.    Paris,  1874,  2nd  ed. ,  pp.  22, 23.. 

MCf.  Tommasi,  Istituzione  di  Fisiologia.    Torino,  1860,  Srd  ed.,  pp.  427  et  seq. 
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writes  Brassey,  *  is  explained  by  the  necessity  of  supplying  work- 
men who  undertake  more  strenuous  labour  with  the  means  of 
procuring  a  generous  diet.  In  Belgium  the  workmen  consume 
less  meat  than  in  England  and  work  for  lower  wages ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  expected  that  under  such  conditions 
they  can  have  the  same  physical  strength  as  English  workmen 
who  are  better  fed.  This  is  what  is  said  of  the  smaller  efficiency 
of  the  work  done  at  Sireuil,  Creuzot,  etc. ;  it  is  the  product  of 
the  defective  diet  of  the  working  classes.'  ^ 

When  we  see  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  well-fed  English 
carnivores  holding  in  subjection  a  hundred' millions  .of  Hindus, 
we  undertand  at  once  that  this  phenomenon  has  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  the  carnivora  in  the  animal  world  being  the 
masters  and  the  herbivora  being  the  slaves,  as  also  that  there  is 
not  one  among  the  great  carnivora  which  man  has  succeeded  in 
entirely  subjugating,  while  vice  versa  he  has  subjugated  even  the 
strongest  herbivora,  as  e.g,  the  horse  and  the  ox,  which  stoop 
meekly  to  the  yoke.  The  Arabs,  whenever  they  constrain  their 
horses  to  great  exertions,  follow  their  instincts  in  first  putting 
them  on  a  diet  rich  in  azotate  in  the  shape  of  a  bean  highly  legu- 
minous, or  even  on  camel's  milk.  Voit,  after  a  long  experience, 
has  proved  that  dogs  fed  on  azotate  food  are  stronger  and  more 
agile  than  those  which  eat  meat  and  fat.* 

*  An  Englishman  eats  more  and  better  than  a  German '  is  the 
brusque  remark  of  the  well-known  American  employer,  Mr. 
Schoenhof ;  *  he  works  more  and  better  than  a  German;  an  American 
eats  more  and  better  than  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Englishman,  and  works  more  and  better  than  any  of  them.'  *  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  authors  of  the  American  Keport  on  the 
depression  of*  trade  wished  to  classify  the  productive  nations  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  the  elements  in  their  labour  force,  they 
classified  the  different  nations  in  the  order  of  their  conditions 
of  existence.  Those  nations  where  the  level  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  is  high,  stood  revealed  at  once  as 
those  who  possessed  a  greater  labour  energy :  first  the  United 

*  Brassey,  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages  Considered  with  Reference  to  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  London,  1879,  p.  96.  Vide  in  the  last  edition  of  Work  and 
Wages,  London,  1894,  pp.  194-5,  198,  and  308.  The  theory  of  high  wages  and  a 
large  output  of  labour  I  shall  develop  shortly,  adducing  new  evidence,  in  a  study 

^of  *High  Salaries  and  the  Productivity  of  Labour.'  C/.  meanwhile  Nitti,  I 
Problemi  del  Latoro,  and  the  works  of  Schoenhof,  Schultze-Gavemitz,  Gunton, 
Brentano,  etc. 

*  Paladino,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.,  p.  893. 

'  Cf.  H.  Denis,  L' Alimentation  et  la  Force  du  Travail,   Bruxelles,  1887,  p.  4. 
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States,  then  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany.^  Kecent 
inquiries  in  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  America,  far  from 
invalidating  the  hypothesis  of  Brassey  and  Mr.  Schoenhof,  have 
strengthened  it.  Mr.  E.  E.  L.  Gould,  who  was  commissioner  of 
the  American  inquiry,  was  compelled  to  attribute  the  industrial 
advantage  of  the  Americans,  for  the  most  part  if  not  entirely,  to 
their  high  wages  and  therefore  to  their  mode  of  feeding.^ 

Dr.  Engel  has  thus  formulated  four  laws,  confirmed  daily 
more  and  more — laws  of  which  in  all  the  family  budgets  I  have 
examined,  I  have  myself  been  able  to  prove  the  absolute  exact- 
ness. The  first  law  is  that  the  proportion  between  expenditure 
and  nutriment  grows  in  geometrical  progression  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  wellbeing ;  in  other  words,  the  higher  the  income  the 
smaller  is  the  percentage  of  cost  of  subsistence.  The  second  is 
that  clothing  assumes  and  keeps  a  distinctly  constant  proportion 
in  the  whole.  The  third  is  that  lodging,  warming  and  lighting 
have  an  invariable  proportion,  whatever  the  income  is.  The 
fourth  is  that  the  more  the  income  increases,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  the  different  expenses  which  express  the  degree 
of  wellbeing.^ 

The  first  law  especially  has  been  confirmed  by  a  series  of 
varied  and  numerous  observations.  At  Naples  I  have  found  that, 
among  the  workmen  who  were  paid  the  lowest  wages,  expenditure 
not  devoted  to  food  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  tendency 
in  any  worker  to  create  a  set-off  to  the  physiological  waste 
by  one  suE&cient  kind  of  food,  and  to  save  himself  from  the 
physiological  degeneration  induced  by  the  waste  which  is  not 
compensated,  is  a  general  fact.  The  less  the  worker  gains,  the 
more  he  invests  in  food,  renouncing  out  of  necessity  all  share 
in  the  higher  joys  of  life,  and  condemning  himself  to  a  purely 
animal  existence. 

^  The  First  Anmtal  Report  of  tJie  Coinmissuyners  of  Labour ;  Industrial  Depres- 
sion.    1886,  cap.  V. 

*  E.  R.  L.  Gk)uld,  Les  Ouvriers  de  la  Houille,  du  Fer  et  de  I'Acier  en  Europe  et 
en  AnUriqne.    Paris,  1893,  pp.  20  ei  seq^. 

3  Cf.  the  principal  work  of  Dr.  Engel : — Die  vorherrschenden  Oewerbszweige  in 
den  Oerichtsdmtem  mit  Beziehwug  aufdie  Productions-  und  Konsumtiofis-  rerJidltnisse 
des  Kbnigreichs  Sachsen ;  '  Das  Rechnungsbuch  der  Hausfrau  und  dessen  Bedeutung 
im  Wirthschaftsleben  der  Natur '  (Volkswirthschaftliche  Zeitfragen^  iii.  8,  1882), 
and  *  La  consommation  comme  mesure  du  bien-Stre  des  individus,  des  families  et 
des  nations '  {Bulletin  de  VInstitut  International  de  Statistique,  1887,  pp.  60-67. 
Concerning  Dr.  Engel's  law,  v.  also  Cheysson  and  Toqu6,  Les  Budgets  compares  de 
Cent  Monographies  des  Families.  Rome,  1890,  p.  33,  and  H.  Denis,  La  Depression 
Economiqueet  sociale  et  VHistoire  des  Prix.  Ixelles.  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  141-47,  and 
*  Notes  sur  les  indices  de  la  prosp6rit6,  et  sp^cialement  sur  les  budgets  ouvriers,'  in 
.the  Bulletin,  etc.,  1889,  voL  iv.,  ii.,  pp.  76  et  seg. 
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Some  writers  are  so  convinced  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
relation  between  the  food  and  the  labour-power  of  nations  that 
they  have  even  professed  to  be  able  to  say  what  labour-power 
individuals  and  nations  can  develop  on  a  given  basis  of 
alimentation.  The  Belgian  economists,  Messrs.  A.  Julin  and 
H.  Denis,  have  tried  their  hand  at  this  calculation,  which  is  not 
without  interest.  According  to  the  former,  when  we  know,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  number  of  thermal  units  contained  in  each 
kilogram  of  the  materials  consumed,  and  on  the  other,  what  the 
average  daily  rations  are  composed  of,  the  sum  is  not  difficult 
to  calculate.  It  suffices  to  calculate  the  number  of  thermal  units 
contained  in  the  food  and  to  subtract  from  it  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  subsistence  and  the  remainder  is  the  labour-power.  By 
an  easy  reckoning  we  can  then  change  these  thermal  units  into 
kilogrammeters  or  foot-pounds,  and  the  labour-power  of  each 
nation  determines  the  type  of  its  average  labourer.^  M.  Denis 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Belgian  working  man,  in 
1855,  was  good  for  101,106  *  kilogramometers  *  and,  in  1886,  for 
146,921,  while  the  Massachussetts  working  man  is  good  for 
195,760  kilogramometers.^ 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  nutritive  value  of  different  food- 
stuffs is  still  in  great  part  imknown,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  what  a  man  eats,  but  rather  what  a  man  assimi- 
lates. When  we  learn  from  analyses  of  human  waste  what  a  small 
part  of  the  azote  contained  by  any  foods  the  organism  succeeds 
in  assimilating,  we  cannot  but  smile  at  calculations  which,  while 
revealing  much  ingenuity,  are  very  far  from  accurate.  Again, 
workmen  equally  well  nourished,  in  the  same  climate  and  with 
the  same  appliances,  are  by  no  means  equal  producers.  The 
Romah  working-man  eats  perhaps  more  meat  and  in  general 
is  better  fed  than  elsewhere  in  Italy,^  yet  he  is  lazier  and 
feebler  than  the  Piedmontese  or  Lombard  worker,  and  often 
less  capable  of  endurance  than  the  southern  worker,  who  is 
practically  a  vegetarian  and  almost  ignorant  of  any  food  rich  in 
albumen  save  vegetables — the  meat  of  the  poor,  as  the  physi- 
ologists say. 

*  Armand  Julin,  *  Des  limitations  natur^Ues  aux  lois  internationales  ouvri^ros,* 
in  the  Riforme  Sociale^  16  August,  1890.  The  author  maintains  his  point  that  the 
relative  strength  of  different  workers  would  afford  a  scientific  basio  for  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  labour  in  such  a  way  as  faithfully  to  balance  the  probabilities 
of  the  different  competitors  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  industrial  struggle, 
just  as  in  a  handicap  the  horses  running  arc  weighted  in  different  degrees. 

*  Denis,  op.  cit.  pp.  146-7. 

'  Boccardo,  Relazione  al  Sctiato  sul  bilancio  del  Ministero  d'AgricoUura  per 
Vesercizio  finamiariOf  1894-6,  p.  33. 
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No  two  things  differ  more  than  one  workman  from  another. 
Take  any  two  workmen,  dowered  with  the  same  amount  of 
physical  energy,  and  feed  them  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  one  of  them  may  prove  to  be  of  those  who  use  up  their 
energies  in  dissipation  and  work  with  their  heart  on  strike,  as  the 
Belgian  workmen  say ;  while  the  other  may  be  under  the  guidance 
of  psychical  and  moral  influences  of  an  entirely  opposite  character, 
and  for  this  reason  may  put  forth  far  greater  and  intenser  energy. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  man  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
machine,  with  measurable  degrees  of  power,  he  is  not  merely  to 
be  so  considered,  and  that  there  is  in  him  something  that 
evades  all  measure  and  all  control. 

It  must  finally  be  borne  in  mind  that  ethnological  differences, 
diverse  moral  training  and  varying  degrees  of  industrial  develop- 
ment all  conduce  to  render  the  value  of  certain  generalisations 
very  questionable,  even  if  they  have  been  made  on  a  basis  of 
established  fact.  Moreover  a  factor  of  such  especial  importance 
as  chmate  must  modify  any  estimate ;  things  which  in  one  country 
are  necessaries  would,  in  another,  be  perhaps  not  only  superfluous, 
but  even  injurious.  Instinct,  the  great  regulator,  drives  the 
inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  like  the  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux, to  eat  flesh,  oil,  and  fat,  while  it  leads  the  man  of  the 
south  to  eat  only  rice,  millet  or  grain.  Whereas,  in  the  temperate 
zones,  a  mixed  diet  seems  to  answer  better  to  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

Nor  are  physiologists  themselves  agreed  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food-stuflfs  necessary  to  an  average  workman 
engaged  on  ordinary  labour.  Voit,  who  aflirms  that  by  average 
workman  we  should  understand  a  tall  robust  man  weighing  about 
10-12  stonCy  endowed  with  a  ynass  of  muscle  capable  of  accom- 
plishing,  and  actually  accomplishing,  an  average  daily  work  of 
from  8  to  12  hours,  finds  that  his  food  ought  to  contain  at  least 
118  grams  of  albumen,  56  of  fat,  and  500  carbonic  hydrates. 
But  these,  which  for  him  are  simply  normal  figures,  are  not,  as 
he  himself  has  expressly  declared,  applicable  in  all  cases.  Yoit 
has  in  fact  acknowledged  that  albumen  may  often  be  reduced 
to  less  than  118  grams  without  causing  injury,  and  has  himself 
cited  very  many  cases  in  which  the  above-stated  figures  may 
undergo  considerable  reductions.^  According  to  Moleschott's 
estimate  the  working-man's  rations  ought  to  contain  130  grams  of 
albuminoid  substances  and  488  grams  of  hydrocarbonates,  includ- 

*  C/.  Voit,  •  Untersuchung  der  Kost,'  1887,  pp.  17,  18,  in  Hermann's  Handbuch, 
1881,  pp.  Ill,  112,  and  vol.  vi. ,  pp.  529  etseei* ;  also  *  Ueber  die  Kost  eines  Vegeinkriers,' 
in  the  review  Zeitschrift  filr  Biologic y  1888,  xxv.,  p.  283. 
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ing  84  of  fat.^  Gautier's  opinion  is  ^  that  a  working  man  who  works 
ten  hours  a  day  without  being  thereby  over-fatigued  requires  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  rations  which  he  eats  during  a  time  of 
leisure,  to  keep  up  his  strength  or  to  maintain  his  body  in  good 
condition  the  following  supplement : — 

42  grams  of  albuminoids  which,  transformed  into  urea, 

carbonic  acid,  and  water,  are  qualified  to  produce    163  thermal  units. 

12  grams  of /a^  which,  consumed  within  the  organism, 

correspond  to 102       ,, 

161  grams  of  hydrates  and  of  alcohol  which,  consumed 

within  the  organism,  represent       688       ,,  ,» 


Available  total      968 


>> 


Albertoni  reckons  that  a  man  performing  a  moderate  amount 
of  labour  ought  to  take  daily  130  ^ams  of  albumen,  84  of 
fat  and  450  of  starchy  and  saccharine  substances  in  order  to 
maintain  his  body  at  a  constant  weight.  If  he  eat  less,  he  must 
either  work  less,  or  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  body.^  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  always  distinguishing,  in 
human  food,  between  the  allowance  for  maintenance  or  pre- 
servation of  life  and  the  allowance  for  labour.  The  moment 
we  admit  that  labour  is  nothing  but  heat  transformed  into 
mechanical  energy  and  that  heat,  in  its  turn,  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  food-stuffs,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
every  excess  of  waste  necessarily  requires  a  greater  intake. 
*  According  to  the  mechanicians,*  writes  Chaulet,  *  a  man  who 
carries  on  his  back  a  load  for  the  height  of  a  not  very  steep  flight 
of  steps  and  returns  empty,  produces  an  average  effect  of  sixty-five 
kilogramometers  at  a  speed  of  0.004  metres  per  second,  and 
if  he  works  6  hours,  accomplishes  work  represented  by  56,160 
kilogramometers.  Since  sixty-two  kilogramometers  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  thermal  unit  in  the  human  machine,  it  follows  that  to 
be  produced,  56,160  kilogramometers  require  905  thermal  units/ 
And  he  concludes  :  *  A  man,  in  order  to  perform- mechanical  labour 
amounting  to  55,160  kilogramometers,  requires  ninety  grams  of 
carbon  and  five  of  hydrogen  more  than  a  man  who  is  resting. 
If,  instead  of  working  for  six  hours,  he  works  twelve,  he  will 
consume  twice  as  much,  that  is  to  say,  180  grams  of  carbon 
and  10  of  hydrogen.'* 

^  Duval,  Cours  de  Physiologic,    6th  ed.  Paris,  1887,  p.  484. 

^  Qwiiiety  Traits  de  chimin  biologiqiie,  Paris,  1891.  V,  o,\bo  the  Bevue  Scientifiq^ief^ 
31  Oct.,  1891,  p.  548. 

'  Albertoni,  Lafiaiologia  e  la  que$tione  sociale,    Bologna,  1890,  p.  6. 

*  P.  Ghaulet,  De  V alimentation  au  point  de  vtie  de  V^quivalence  de$  forces, 
Paris,  1867,  p.  27. 
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Many  other  physiologists  have  contributed  to  this  discussion, 
but  they  all  differ  in  the  conclusions  they  draw.^  One  point 
however  cannot  be  called  in  question,  and  that  is,  that  the 
labourer  requires  a  mixed  diet.  He  ought  to  absorb  enough  of 
ternary  compounds  to  transform  heat  into  external  work,  and 
he  needs  a  certain  proportion  of  azote  substances  to  sustain 
and  recreate  a  muscular  system  which  as  a  rule  has  been  im- 
mensely developed  by  exercise.  But  on  the  whole  inquiries 
into  diet  with  respect  to  nutritive  values  have  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  proved  inadequate  and  defective.  To  get  precise 
results  on  which  exact  conclusions  might  be  based,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  analyse  chemically  the  nature,  intake,  and  ex- 
cretion of  the  different  food-stuffs,  so  as  to  define  accurately  how 
much  of  that  which  is  iiftroduced  is  absorbed  by  the  organism. 
These  would  be  very  difficult  and  complicated  tasks.  We  have 
to  deal  with  delicate  relations,  in  which  the  tiniest  errors  may 
lead  to  very  varying  conclusions. 

The  numerous  investigations  of  Kanke  among  the  working 
men  of  Lombardy,  of  Bohm  among  the  families  of  the  poor  in 
the  Netherlands,  of  Ohlmiiller  among  the  peasants  of  Tran- 
sylvania, of  Scheube  and  of  Tawara  regarding  an  infirmary 
attendant  and  a  servant  in  Japan,  of  Erismann  among 
the  peasants  of  Central  Kussia^  offer  calculations  based 
generally  on  the  nutritive  work  of  single  food-stuffs,  by 
taking  the  mean  figures  (those  of  Konig  preferred)  which 
express  the  composition  of  food-elements.  For  this  reason  they 
are  only  relatively  important  and  are  frequently  erroneous, 
owing  to  the  varying  co-efficient  of  assimilation  of  the  greatest 
number  of  food-stuffs  not  having  been  kept  in  view.  When  we 
know  that  the  human  system  can  eject  the  azote  contained  in 
certain  vegetable  foods  in  the  proportion  of  40-50  per  cent.,  how 
can  we  give  credence  to  investigations  which  only  take  into 
account  the  matter  taken  into  the  stomach  ?  ^     Even  the  most 

^  C/.  on  the  whole  subject  the  excellent  study  of  Luigi  Manfredi,  SulV  alivienta- 
zione  nelle  classi  x>overe  del  popolo  di  Napoli.  Boma,  1893,  pp.  6-14.  7'.,  besides, 
Marvaud,  op.  cit.  pp.  91  et.  seq. ;  36,  37 :  A  Lacassagne,  pp.  230  and  479,  Precis 
d^hygiine  privde  et  sociale.  Paris,  1895,  4th  ed. :  Denis,  op.  cit.  p.  142  ;  Paladino, 
op.  cit.  vol.  i.,  p.  395. 

'^  Ranke  and  Ohlmuller  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Biologic,  1887,  Heft  13,  and  1884, 
Heft  20  :  Bohm  in  Vierteljahrschriftf.'dff.  Oesundheitspflege,  1869,  Heft  1 :  Scheube, 
in  the  Archiv  filr  Hygiene^  1883,  Heft  1 :  Tawara,  summarised  in  the  Zeitschrift 
far  Biologic,  1888,  Heft  26,  and  Erismann,  in  the  Archiv  filr  Hygiene,  1888,  Heft  9. 

3  Cf.  Manfredi,  op.  cit,   p.   11,  and  Rubner,  *Ueber  die  Ausniitzung  oiniger 
Nabrungsmittel  im   Darmkanale  der  ^lenschen '  in  the  Zeitschrift  filr  Biologic 
1879,  XV.,  p.  115. 
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recent  investigations  of  Hultgren  and  Landergren,  of  De  Giaxa, 
of  Manfredi,  of  Albertoni,^  do  not  so  far  put  us  into  a  condition 
to  generalise  facts  which  are  nothing  if  not  highly  special.^ 

As  a  question  of  economics  the  problem  ought  to  be  examined 
from  one  point  of  view  only.  We  know  that  of  all  food-stuffs 
those  containing  albumen  are  generally  the  most  expensive,  with 
the  exception  of  peas  and  beans.  Now  what  proportion  of  albu- 
men is  really  necessary  to  an  average  labourer  ?  Is  Voit*s  figure 
— 11-8  grams — really  accurate?  May  not  all  the  numerous  in- 
vestigations carried  on  in  the  last  few  years  be  said  to  prove  the 
contrary?  And,  finally,  to  what  degree  can  the  isodynamic 
qualities  of  other  substances  be  substituted  for  albumen  itself  ? 
Purely  physiological  research  is  unquestionably  inadequate  to 
illustrate  all  the  sides  of  so  complex  a  problem  and,  in  spite  of 
Julin's  illusions,  does  not  so  far  allow  the  economist  and  the  statis- 
tician to  generalise  from  observations  that  are  too  partial  and  too 
limited.  On  the  other  hand  the  inductions  of  statistics  may  in 
this  case  prove  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  biology  and  physiology. 
We  can  in  fact,  by  studying  the  conditions  of  existence  of  definite 
groups  of  average  individuals,  verify  what  are  merely  par- 
ticular experiences,  and  again  we  may  complement,  by  means 
of  empirical  truths,  those  strictly  scientific  truths  which  the 
actual  condition  of  the  science  is  as  yet  unable  to  supply. 
The  differentiation  of  functions  and  its  corollary  the  division 
of  labour,  as  the  law  of  vital  competition,  has  been  from  the 
first  the  conquest  of  social  science ;  and  it  is  only  from  it  that 
we  have  gone  on  to  biology.  Under  this  aspect  we  see  Smith 
preceding  modern  biologists  and  Malthus  preceding  Darw^in. 
The  law  binding  the  labour-power  of  nations  to  their  system  of 
diet  is  not  yet  a  definite  conquest  of  physiology,  and  has  only 
reached  the  stage  of  an  empirical  truth  based  on  the  researches 
of  statistics. 


II. 

.  If  we  consult  the  statistics  of  popular  consumption  and  those 
of  production  in  all  the  more  advanced  nations,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  countries  which  are  badly  dieted  are  those  where  the 

1  Hultgren  and  Landergren,  Vntersuchtingen  iieber  die  Enidhrung  schiccdischc  r 
Arbciter.     Stockholm,   1891.     De   Giaxa,    '  Sulla  etiologia  della  pellagra,*  in  the 
Annali  d'igienc  sperimentalc  of   the   Royal  University  of  Rome,   1892,  vol.   ii. 
Manfredi,  op.  cit.  ;  Albertoni,  Sul  bilancio  mUritivo  del  contadino  italiaiiOj  Bologna 
1894. 

^  Cf.  Manfredi,  op.  cit.  pp.  G  9. 
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working  energies  are  slight,  and  vice  versa,  that  the  countries 
occupying  the  first  place  in  the  industrial  scale — those  where 
there  is  usually  a  concomitance  between  high  wages  and  great 
productivity — are  generally  those  in  which  the  popular  con- 
sumption realises  very  high  figures.  Under  this  aspect  the 
American  experience  proves  a  very  striking  testimony.  We  know 
that  the  population  .of  the  United  States  is  in  the  main  com- 
posed of  English,  Irish  Celts  and  Germans;  there  is  therefore 
no  great  ethnic  diflferencebetween  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Nevertheless 
the  American  labourer,  drawing  his  higher  wages,  possesses 
a  labour-force  notably  superior  to  that  of  a  British  labourer  and 
far  and  away  greater  than  that  of  a  German  labourer.^  The 
reason  hereof  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  high  wages  involve 
a  great  development  of  industrial  technique,  but  also,  and  above 
all,  in  the  system  of  diet. 

The  families  observed  in  the  iron,  coal,  and  steel  industries, 
were  spending  on  food  proper,  in  proportion  to  their  labour- 
force,  the  following  amounts,  tabulated  from  the  Eeport  (pp. 
6-14) :— 


Iron  Ind 

iwtry. 

Hi 
11. 

41-9 

1 
Coal-mining  Industry. 

Steel  Industry. 

§         :  lis 

-          1  s  s  = 

t 

1 

^1 

« 

a 
57 

Expenditure 
in    projiortion 
to    income    of 
family. 

1406-5 

1187-20 

45-2 

1270-90 

»     45-1 

1340-40 

47 

1231-75 

53-9 

1870 

51-G 

979-20 

48-8 

— 

825 

4G-7 

1091-30 

68-8 

— 

737-80 

61-2 

9G0 

52-4 

641-45 

50-9 

United  States  of  America. 

Great  Britain    

France   

Belgium 

Germany   


The  superiority  in  diet  of  the  American  labourer  comes  out 
more  clearly  when  two  facts  are  kept  in  view,  viz.  (1)  the 
American  families  are  usually  smaller  than  European  families  ; 
(2)  working-class  necessaries  of  life  are  much  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  a  fortiori  considerably  less  is 

^  C/.  Brentano,  Ueber  das  Verhiiltniss  r(wi  Arbeitslohn  tind  Arbcitszeit  ziir 
ArbeitsleUtung.  Leipzig,  1893.  On  the  diet  of  the  American  labourer  cf.  in  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labour,  Boston,  1886, 
pt.  iii.,  *  Pood  Consumption,'  pp.  239-326,  and  the  memoir  of  Professor  \V.  O. 
Atwater,  *  The  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food  '  in  the  Proceedings  at  the  Third 
Annual  Session  of  the  National  Cojiventio7i  of  Chiefs  afid  Commissioners  of  the 
Various  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labour,    Boston,  1885,  pp.  85  et  seq. 
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spent  on  an  equal  quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  In  fact,  from  a  careful  inquiry  at  the  Labour  Office 
in  Washington,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  prices  of  the 
kinds  of  meat  usually  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  working  men 
are  23  per  cent,  higher  in  Germany,  47  per  cent,  in  Belgium, 
50  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  52  per  cent,  in  France,  than  in 
the  United  States.  Butter  again  is  dearer  by  4  per  cent,  in 
Great  Britain,  9  per  cent,  in  Belgium,  22  per  cent,  in  Germany, 
35  per  cent,  in  France.  Sugar  is  sold  in  England  at  half  the 
price  it  cost  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1890,  but 
it  is  dearer  in  Germany  by  19  per  cent.,  Belgium  by  51  per  cent., 
and  in  France  by  84  per  cent.  Coffee  is  dearer  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  France  respectively  by  13, 19, 
40,  and  67  per  cent,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Bread, 
milk,  and  eggs  also  cost  very  generally  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe,^ 

The  matter  is  rendered  much  more  evident  by  the  following 
table  compiled  by  me  from  Mr.  Gould's  data.  Taking  100  as 
the  price  of  any  given  commodity  in  the  United  States,  I  find 
that  the  other  nations  in  which  inquiry  has  been  made  stand 
in  the  following  relations  : — 


Commodity. 


Meat  .... 
PotatocH. 
Butter  ... 
Sugar .... 
Coffee.... 


United 
Htatt^K. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Belgium. 


147 
70 
109 
151 
113 


Great 
Britain. 


150 
103 
104 
50 
140 


Germany.      France. 


123 
50 
122 
119 
119 


152 
119 
135 
184 
167 


The  great  superiority  of  working-class  nutriment  in  the 
United  States  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  the  second  sub- 
joined table. 


Commodity. 

Meat          

100  representing  quantity  consumed 
in  U.S.,  the  European  workman  consumes  : 

33 

Bacon  (or  fat) 

...         ...         ...         ••• 

50 

Eggs          

Butter       

... 

85 
100 

Flour        

•■•                  •••                  •••                  ••■ 

100 

Potatoes 

...                  ...                  ...                  •  .  • 

175 

Sugar        

Coffee        

•••                  ••*                  •••                  .•• 

■  ••                            at*                            •••                            ■■• 

25 

85 

The  diet  judged  by  Voit  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance 

^  Gould,  0])  cit.  pp.  18,  19. 
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of  an  average  workman  is  not  only  almost  always  equalled,  but 
often  surpassed,  by  that  of  the  United  States  labourer.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  State  of 
Massachussetts,  factory  workers  consume  generally  118  grams 
of  albuminoids,  204  of  fats  and  549  of  hydro-carbonates,  and 
workmen  in  general  consume  127  grams  of  albuminoids,  186  of 
fats  and  581  of  hydro-carbonates.^ 

In  manufactures  as  in  agriculture,  wherever  energy  is  given 
out,  the  well-fed  labourer  proves  superior  to  the  under-fed.  We 
can  therefore  affirm  that,  within  limits  determined  by  differences 
of  race,  climate,  and  natui^e  of  work,  labour-force  groics  in  direct 
ratio  to  food. 

In  1884  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  attempted  a  classification  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  different  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
labour-force  they  give  out  every  day.  The  graduation  he  has 
succeeded  in  drawing  up,  starting  with  the  English  labourer 
as  archetype,  who  is  usually  better  fed  than  'the  continental 
labourer,  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  the  difference  in  diet.^ 

We  have  no  exact  statistics  as  to  the  labour-force  in 
particular  states ;  we  know,  nevertheless,  by  all  the  latest 
investigations,  the  cost  of  certain  units  of  labour  in  each  of 
them.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  consumption  of  some  foods, 
above  all  at  that  of  meat,  which  abounds  most  in  the 
principal  azotes,  we  are  struck  with  the  distinctly  constant 
relation  there  is  between  it  and  the  efficiency  of  labour  in 
different  countries. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  from  whose  calculations  indeed  no  large  in- 
ference can  safely  be  drawn,  and  whom  M.  De  Foville  has  rightly 
called  un  statisticien  fantaisiste,  claims  that  he  can  give  the 
figure  of  the  amount  of  meat  annually  consumed  in  all  the 
European  states  and  in  the  United  States.^  Nevertheless  his 
calculations,  which,  even  if  they  cannot  possibly  be  accepted 
without  reservation,  often  come  near  the  truth,  show  a  paral- 
lelism between  alimentation  and  labour-energy.   According  to  him 

^  Wright,  Report  quoted,  and  Denis,  op.  cit.  p.  vii. 

-  Jeans  in  the  Joxirnal  of  the  Statistical  Society ^  p.  623 ;  and  Clieysson,  op.  cit 

p.  34. 

English 1 

French,  Gorman,  and  Belgian           0*75  to  0*90 

Other  European  nations         0*60  to  0*85 

Hottentot  half-breeds 0-50  to  080 

Kaffirs,  Zulus     )  0  -40  to  0-70 

Indians  of  strong  races   /      u  4U  to  u /u 

Indians  of  weaker  races         0*25  to  0-40 

'  Mulhall,  Dictionary  of  Statistics ;  s.v.  *  Flesh.' 
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the  annual  consumption  of  flesh  per  inhabitant  is  pretty  much 
as  follows :  United  States,  120  lbs. ;  [Great  Britain,  105  lbs. ; 
France,  74  lbs.  ;  Germany,  69  lbs. ;  Belgium  and  Holland, 
69.  lbs. ;  Scandinavia,  67  lbs. ;  Austria,  64  lbs. ;  Spain,  49  lbs. ; 
Kussia,  48  lbs. ;  Italy,  23  lbs.  And  is  not  the  amount  of  labour- 
energy  of  the  several  countries,  'as  shown  by  the  calculations 
of  Brassey,  Wright  and  Gould,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Belgium  is  a  country  which  has  in  the  last  forty  years  made 
very  rapid  progress,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  and  most 
strongly  organised  of  industrial  states.  This  advance  may  con- 
fidently be  attributed  more  to  better  dieting  than  to  any  other 
cause.  If,  in  order  to  get  at  the  average  monthly  alimentary 
consumption  of  a  Belgian  workman,  we  take  as  a  basis  the 
budgets  of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  those  of  the  Labour  Commission  in 
1886,  and  those  collected  by  industrial  and  labour  councils,  we 
obtain  the  following  results  : — ^ 

Articles  of  food  consumed  by  a  Belgian  workman  per  month. 

1853.  1S8G.  1801. 

Bread           15*920  kilog.  ...  17*677  ...  20*770 

Potatoes       22-673  ...  21-966  17*866 

Meat  and  bacon     ...          0*757  ...  1-627  ...  1-828 

Butter  and  fat       ...           0*875  ...  1-233  ..  1*246 

Here  the  increase  is  evident  and  continual.  While  on  the  one 
hand  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  hydro- 
carbonates,  the  hall-mark  generally  speaking  of  a  poor  diet,  that 
of  foods  rich  in  albuminoids  and  fat  has  increased.  The  adult 
Belgian  workman  consumed  in  1891  no  less  than  4*850  kilog.  of 
bread,  1'071  of  meat  and  '371  of  butter  and  fat  more  per  month 
than  he  did  in  1853 — an  increase  in  food  which  sufficiently 
explains  his  increased  labour-force  and  his  capacity  for  adapting 
himself  to  improvements  in  industry. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  diet  of  the  masses  has  reached  a 
pitch  which  unquestionably  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  English  workman  not  only  cannot  dispense  with  meat,  but 
often  eats  it  several  times  a  day.  The  working  man,  whenever 
he  can,  will  have  recourse  to  this  diet,  so  abundant  in  albumen, 
fats,  and  sinew-making  foods,  and  so  fitted  to  develop  a  great 
labour-energy.  Marvand  quotes  from  different  authors  some 
types   of   food-budgets  of  soldiers  and  of  workmen  engaged  in 

*  Cf.  Denis,  oj}.  cit. ;  Ducpetiaux,  Budgets  Ecoiiomiqiics  des  classes  ouvrk^res  en 
Belgiqiie.  Bruxelles,  1855  ;  Salaires  ct  Budgets ouvrUrcs  en  Belgique  an  vwis  d'avril, 
1891.  Bruxelles,  1892 ;  and  on  the  whole  question,  Julin,  *  Une  enqu^to  en  Belgique 
sur  les  salaires,  les  prix  et  les  budgets  ouvriers '  in  the  R^foiine  Sociale,  16  Nov. 
1891,  pp.  759-761. 
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different  trades.  From  the  table  compiled  from  twenty-seven 
such  budgets  it  appears  evident  that  the  harder  the  work,  the 
more  is  it  incumbent  that  the  diet  should  be  better  ;  the  more 
intense  the  labour,  the  richer  should  be  the  food. 


AzoteH. 


CarlKmatos. 


Belgian  soldier  

Agriculturist  from  Maine  (France)  

Italian  soldier    

French  soldier  in  garrison  

French  soldier  of  Paris    

Russian  soldier 

Chiffonnier  of  Paris 

Miner  of  Camiola    

French  soldier  on  war  footing   

French  seaman  on  board  ship    

Rural  labourer  of  Morvan  (France) 

American  soldier   

Cutler  of  London 

Cutler  of  Solingen  (Prussia)  

Day-labourer  of  Lower  Brittany  

Spanish  soldier f.... 

Bulgarian  smith  of  Swuvakowa  (Turkey)  

Rural  labourer  of  Armagnac  (Franco) 

Prussian  soldier  on  war  footing 

Dealer  in  gold  dust  of  the  Ural  (Siberia)    

Smith  from  the  Danemora  foundries  (Sweden) 

English  soldier  

Labourer  from  Vienne  (France) 

Smelter  from  the  Buskerud  foundries  (Norway)    

Miner  from  the  metal  mines  of  Auvergne  (France).. 

Austrian  soldier  (war  rations) 

Nomad   shepherd    from   the  Asiatic  slope  of   the 
(Russia) 


Ural 


18 

380 

18 

330 

18 

325 

19 

340 

20 

384 

20 

234 

22 

307 

22 

430 

22 

3G5 

23 

356 

23 

353 

24 

360 

27 

510 

27 

550 

28 

52<) 

28 

465 

29 

515 

30 

335 

30 

415 

32 

570 

32 

510 

33 

525 

23 

608 

34 

456 

37 

789 

38 

445 

52 


6201 


From  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Keleti,  director  of  the  Hun- 
garian statistical  bureau,  it  appears  that  in  Hungary  the  quantity 
of  food-stuffs  consumed  containing  albumen  and  affording 
nutrition  amount  to  76*26  million  hundredweight  per  annum, 
i.e.  per  individual  of  normal  capacity  : — 


Per  man  .. 
Per  woman 
Per  child  .. 


726-92  kilograms. 

546-90 

414-53 


Average  per  head  574*90  kilograms. 

Now  if  we  examine  this  annual  consumption  to  ascertain  what 

^  Marvaud,  q/).  cit.  p.  116.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  budgets  used  in 
Marvaud*s  estimates  are  not  very  recently  drawn  up,  and  that  they  have  been 
continued  by  Le  Play,  Morache,  Kirchner,  Parkes,  Hammond,  Molescliott  and 
Hannssen.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  more  exact  bibliograph}*  of  family 
budgets  from  the  food  standpoint  should  consult  Landolt,  *  Directions  sur  la 
mani^re  de  dresser  les  budgets  d'ouvriers  industriels  et  d'artisans/  in  the  Bulletin  de 
Vinstitut  international  de  statistique.     Rome,  1892,  vol.  vi.,  fasc.  ii.,  pp.  289-  304. 
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are  the  various  nutritive  materials  contained  in  it,  we  see  that 
every  year  the  albumen  amounts  to  46,803  grams  per  man  ;  33,938 
grams  per  woman  ;  and  23,364  grams  per  child.  Dividing  these 
figures  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  we  see,  according  to 
Keleti,  that  the  albumen  necessary  for  the  economy  of  the  organism 
and  to  maintain  the  labour-force  is,  excepting  in  the  case  of  some 
classes  of  the  population,  pretty  much  what  is  consumed  by  the 
Hungarian  nation.^  While  calculations  made  on  this  wholesale 
scale  have  a  very  relative  approximation  value,  on  the  other  hand, 
except  in  some  countries,  favoured  by  fortune  and  economic 
development,  the  food-consumption  of  the  working  classes  is  not 
what  the  physiological  "waste,  determined  by  the  work  done,  would 
require.  How  this  is  possible  and  how  it  can  go  on  a  long  time 
we  shall  see  clearly  in  the  sequel. 

If  one  examines  the  diet  of  Italian  labourers,  rich  as  it  is 
in  hydrocarbonates  and  very  poor  in  albuminoids,  it  will  at  onde 
be  understood  why  the  Italian  workman,  who  is  so  prompt, 
lively  and  intelligent  and  of  such  wonderful  adaptibility,  should 
be  so  weak  in  labour-energy.  The  quantity  and  especially  the 
quality  of  the  food  he  consumes  hardly  bring  him  into  a  con- 
dition to  devote  a  few  thermal  units  to  his  work.  Those  who 
undergo  long  and  toilsome  labours,  and  who  would  seem  prima 
facie  to  be  the  living  contradiction  of  these  affirmations,  only 
confirm  them,  inasmuch  as  they  only  succeed  in  wearing  them- 
selves out  and  paying  by  exhaustion  and  premature  death  for 
the  consequences  of  efforts  greater  than  the  potentialities  which 
produced  them. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  man  may  supplement  in- 
sufficient diet.  The  first  is  to  excite  the  nervous  system,  which 
determines  and  regulates  the  expenditure  of  force  and  presides 
over  every  intellectual  and  muscular  activity.  The  second  is  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  factors  in  the  organism  of  resisting 
fatigue  by  making  them  more  stable,  checking  the  exploitation  of 
them  and  diminishing  waste.  This  second  function  is  in  general 
best  fulfilled  by  alcohol  and  by  nerve-building  foods ;  and  this 
explains  the  ardour  with  which  the  masses  and  badly-fed  classes 
rush  to  these  restorative  beverages.^  Finally,  the  peoples  of 
southern  countries  who,  when  underfed,  have  not  the  habit  of 
taking  alcohol  or  other  stimulating  substances,  call  in  the  aid 
of  repose,  drowsiness,  idleness,  by  the  help  of  which  they  follow 

*  Cf.  Keleti,  •  L'alimentation  en  Hougrie '  in  the  Bulletin  dc  VInstitut  inter- 
national de  statistique,    Rome,  1887,  vol.  ii.,  fasc.  i.,  pp.  76  91. 

*  Cf,  MarvaudyOp.  cit.  pp.  424-5. 
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a  regimen  that  would  otherwise  kill  them.  Eastern  drowsiness, 
which  sometimes  looks  like  actual  lethargy,  and  the  dreary  idleness 
of  the  Southerner  are  really  never  anything  but  the  effects 
of  insufficient  nutrition. 

Last  year  I  was  conversing  at  Naples  with  an  Englishman, 
the  director  of  an  industrial  establishment.  *  The  Neapolitan 
workmen,*  he  told  me,  *  are  good,  docile,  intelligent ;  in  spite  of 
their  ignorance  and  the  weakness  of  their  industrial  education, 
they  are  of  such  lively  intelligence  that  they  adapt  themselves 
at  once  even  to  the  management  of  machines  that  are  new  to 
them.  But  they  are  slow  and  without  stamina ;  an  English 
workman  does  better  and  more  carefully  what  it  takes  two 
Neapolitan  workmen  to  accomplish.*  And  when  I  raised  a  pro- 
test and  said  I  could  not  believe  there  could  be  such  a  differ- 
ence, given  the  same  means  of  production,  he  at  once  rejoined, 
^I  think  it  depends,  more  than  anything,  on  their  wretched 
food.  If  an  Englishman  were  to  eat  no  better  than  they  do, 
he  would  end  by  doing  even  less  work.* 

The  scanty  data  at  our  disposal  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
formulate  any  strictly  accurate  conclusions,  but  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  food  both  of  working  men  and  of 
peasants  in  Italy  is  usually  less  than  what  Voit  considers  necessary 
for  an  average  workman  engaged  in  labour  that  is  not  excessive. 
The  research  of  Albertoni,  of  Manfredi  and  of  de  Giaxa,  the 
inquiries  of  the  General  Board  of  Statistics,  have  placed  this 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  southern  working  man  who  appears  as 
least  capable  of  enduring  toil  is  in  general  the  worst  fed.  *  A 
relative  deficiency  of  digestible  albuminoids  in  the  food,'  writes 
Manfredi,  *  however  much  it  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  bulk 
of  non-azote  substances,  and  even  though  these  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  azote  in  the  organism,  is  not 
nevertheless  without  a  prejudicial  effect.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  main  causes  to  which  the  people  of  Naples  owe  their  low- 
average  stature,  their  emaciated  look,  their  slight  muscular 
development  and,  correlative  wuth  the  last,  their  lack  of  energy 
and  their  tendency  to  slothfulness,  which  are  among  the  most 
salient  qualities  of  their  nature.*  ^  Of  the  eight  individuals  studied 
by  Manfredi  four  were  genuine  labourers,  and  none  were  over 
forty  years  of  age ;  yet  only  two  of  them  were  by  their  food 
rendered  capable  of  developing  enough  thermal  units  to  achieve 
an  average  amount  of  work. 

^  ^lanfredi,  ap.  cit.  p.  73.     Vide  also  the  two  works  of  A.  Spatuzzi  and  L.  Somma 
and  K.  de  Renzi,  SulV  alimentazionc del xoiolo minuto  diNapolu    Napoli,  1863. 
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For  food  to  be  sufficient  it  ought,  according  to  Eubner*s 
calculations,  to  convey,  for  every  square  meter  of  bodily  super- 
ficies. 


To  an  adult  while  reposing 

To  an  adult  working  at  average  rate 


1,189  thermal  units. 
1,399  thermal  units. 


Now  only  two  of  the  workmen  studied  by  Manfredi,  the  one  a 
young  blacksmith  of  eighteen,  the  other  a  carpenter  of  forty, 
exceeded  by  a  very  little  this  standard  requisite  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  medium  rate  of  labour,^  The  albumen  necessary 
for  the  economy  of  the  organism  can  be  derived  either  from 
animal  or  from  vegetable  food.  But  animal  food  is  usually 
rather  costly ;  hence  the  southerners,  wherever  the  economy  of 
the  low-lying  districts  prevails,  nearly  always  derive  their  albumen 
from  vegetable  food.^  Wheaten  paste  and  leguminous  vegetables, 
which  are  the  real  meat  of  the  people,  are  however  foods  of  no 
very  great  digestibility.  According  to  a  table  communicated  by 
de  Varigny  the  proportion  of  over  1,000  parts  of  albumen 
in  the  following  foods  is  :— 


Aiiiinal  SubstaneeH. 

Vegetable 

Substances. 

White  of  egg... 

...     117 

Pears 



2 

Sheep's  liver . . . 

..     128 

Apricots. 

...                   ... 

6 

Pig's  liver 

..     155 

Potatoes 

...                   •  .  . 

.  .       13 

Yolk  of  egg   . . . 

...     163 

Chestnuts 

.  ■  •                   *  •  • 

...       44 

Veal    

...     166 

Wheaten  hread 

...       89 

Pork 

171 

Peas 



...     223 

Beef    

...     174 

Kidney  heans 

...     225 

Kid     

..     187   1 

Almonds 

...     240 

Duck 

..     203 

Lentils 

•  .  •                   •  .  - 

...     264 

Pigeon 

..     209 

Cheese 

..     334   1 

The  value  of  foods,  however,  lies  not  only  in  the  substances 
they  contain,  but  in  their  digestibility.  Now  the  albumen  con- 
tained in  some  vegetables  comes  to  be  laboriously  assimilated 
and  then  only  in  part.  Hence  there  is  usually  required  a  greater 
effort  for  a  scantier  result. 

In  1882  the  central  Board  of  Statistics  resolved  to  institute 
inquiries  in  Italy  on  the  diet  of  working  men,  and  applied  to  the 
managers  of  factories  in  order  to  gain  exact  information.     From 

^  Manfredi,  op.  cit.  pp.  62  ct  seq. 

2  •  Herbivora  live  on  the  same  elements  as  carnivora ;  both  consume  albumen, 
the  former  from  plants,  ^le  latter  from  animals ;  but  the  albumen  is  the  same  in 
aU.'  These  words  were  written  by  Mulder  {Natur-en-Slicinkicndigarchicfmitgegcvcn 
door  Mulder  en  Wenckebach,  Leyden,  1883,  p.  128),  and  Moleschott  in  citing  it 
{La  circulation  de  la  vie,  Paris,  1866,  tome  1«)  says  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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the  answers  received  ^  it  is  evident  that  there  are  but  few  working 
men  in  Italy  who  are  well  fed  ;  the  greater  number  are  under-fed 
and  compelled  to  lead  a  hard  life.  The  hardships,  moreover,  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  are,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  Director 
General  of  Statistics,  *  in  certain  cases  scarcely  credible.'  ^  Of 
the  416  answers  proceeding  from  fifty-six  provinces  which  re- 
sponded to  the  State  inquiry,  the  greater  part  spoke  of  the  diet 
as  insufficient,  or  at  least  as  becoming  worse.  The  consumption 
of  meat  appeared,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  slight ;  in  many 
districts  almost  nil.^  For  ttat  matter,  the  consumption  of  meat 
throughout  Italy  is  very  limited,  and  not  only  among  the  working 
classes.  From  the  inquiries  of  Boccardo  it  appears  that  during 
the  five  years  1885-1889,  the  average  annual  amount  of  fresh  meat 
slaughtered  in  the  *  closed  communes' was2,174,000 hundredweight 
(25*9  kilogrammes  per  inhabitant),  and  1,275,000  hundredweight 
in  the  open  communes  (5*9  kilogrammes  per  inhabitant),  being 
a  total  of  3,444,000  hundredweight,  or  an  annual  average  of  11*5 
kilogrammes  per  head — figures  exceeding  the  one  arbitrarily 
invented  by  Mr.  Mulhall.* 

If  we  take  into  account  the  mode  of  distribution  of  wealth  in 
Italy,  where  the  leisured  classes  of  the  population  live  almost  all 
in  the  most  populous  centres  (closed  communes),  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  working-class  cojisumption  is  very  low.  There 
is  in  Italy  a  class  of  workers,  a  truly  aristocratic  minority,  who 
enjoy  good  and  abundant  fare ;  by  far  the  majority  are  dieted 
poorly  and  insufficiently.  The  diet  of  a  great  part  of  the  Italian 
working  classes,  Bodio  sadly  concludes,  is  scant  and  of  a  low 
quality.^  From  a  series  of  monographs  collected  by  our  central 
Board  of  Statistics,  Bodio  ®  has  succeeded  in  reckoning  that  the 
weekly  average  amount  of  food  of  an  adult  working-man,  in  fair 
economic  circumstances,  in  both  the  high  and  the  middle  levels 
of  Italy,  is  about  750  grams  of  fresh  meat,  4,700  grams  of  bread, 
900  grams  of  wheat  paste,  1,400  of  maize  made  into  polenta  or 
into  bread,  350  of  cheese  (besides  one  litre  of  milk),  850  of  rice, 
350  of  cured  fish  or  salt  meat,  2,000  of  vegetables,  405  litres 
of  wine  and  a  modicum  of  brandy,  not  always  of  the  smallest. 

*  These  answers  have  never  been  printed,  but  I  have  been  permitted  to  read 
(hem  in  their  entirety  through  the  courtesy  of  Signor  Bodio. 

'  Vide  the  very  interesting  paper  by  Bodio  in  the  Annali  di  Statistica.  3rd  series, 
vol.  vii.,  Borne,  1888,  pp.  50  et  seq, 

*  Bodio,  loc,  cit.  pp.  66-7.  *  Boccardo,  loc.  cit. 

*  Bodio,  loc.  cit.  p.  62. 

^  See  also  the  Parliamentary  Report.    Rclazione  suipi'ovvedimentipe^'  VaboUzione 

del  corso  forzoso.     1880,  p.  65. 
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But  it  is  in  Southern  Italy  that  the  evil  of  poor  fare  is  at  its 
worst.  In  the  South  country  workman's  weekly  rations  fresh 
meat  stands  reduced  to  405  grams ;  bread,  on  the  contrary, 
comes  to  6,300  grams,  wheat  paste  to  3,000,  cheese  to  400; 
maize  is  hardly  used ;  of  rice  200  grams,  of  salt  fish  and  meat 
100  grams ;  more  fresh  fish  is  consumed ;  besides  these,  he 
consumes  about  4,000  grams  of  vegetables  and  about  five  litres 

of  wine. 

Among  the  agricultural  classes  and  casual  workers  consump- 
tion is  even  worse.  *  Among  the  day-laboiu:ers  of  the  Italian 
Highlands,'  writes  Bodio,  *  the  weekly  food  allowance  is  reduced 
to  somewhat  the  following  measures : — fresh  meat  200  grams, 
wheaten  bread  and  paste  2,000,  maize  4,000,  cheese  200,  salt 
meat  and  fish  200,  rice  500,  vegetables  2,000,  wine  about  one 
litre.  Among  the  peasants  the  consumption  of  meat  is  practically 
nil,  save  on  festivals,  and  wine  is  little  drmik.  Victuals  consist 
of  cereals  (wheat,  maize,  and  rice),  peas  and  beans  or  other  vege- 
tables, seasoned  with  lard.  The  diet  is  one  in  which  azote  matter 
is  stinted,  and  what  there  is  is  derived  from  vegetable  substances 
rather  than  from  animal  food.'  ^ 

Italy  ranks  low  among  the  nations  of  Europe  as  a  meat-con- 
sumer ;  according  to  the  calculations  of  some  writers  an  average 
Italian  workman  consumes  no  more  than  about  one  half  the 
allowance  of  a  Frenchman,  and  one  quarter  that  of  an  English- 
man.'^ 

Albertoni  and  Novi,  who  observed  the  diet  of  the  family  of 
a  day-labourer  of  Central  Italy  at  different  times  in  the  year, 
state  that  a  defective  consumption  of  albuminous  substances 
seems  to  be  the  general  norm  for  the  diet  of  Italian  workmen.* 
The  tjrpes  they  chose  for  observation  belonged  to  one  of  the  less 
poor  and  depressed  rural  districts  of  Italy.  Hence  we  must  con- 
sider their  diet  under  all  aspects  as,  if  not  superior,  at  least 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  Italian  agricultural  labourers. 
In  spite  of  this  the  diet  of  the  family  of  peasants  of  the  Ferrarese 

^  L.  Bodio,  Di  alcuni  indict  misuratori  del  moviniento  ecotwniico  in  Italia.  2nd  ed. 
Rome,  1891,  pp.  14-15.  Vide  also  in  the  Atti  delV  inchiesta  agraria,  Meardi,  viii., 
ii.,  615;  and  Bertani,  x.,  i.,  501. 

'  C/.  Merry  Delabost, '  De  ralimontatiou  des  detenus  au  point  de  vue  hygi^nique 
et  p^nitentiaire,'  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocUti  Ginirale  des  prisons^  February,  1885 ; 
C.  von  Scherzer,  Das  wirthschaftliche  Leben  der  VOlker,  Leipzig,  1885 ;  A.  Gobin, 
Les  produits  alimentaircs.  La  viande :  productioHf  constynimation^  etc. 

>  Albertoni  and  Novi,  Sul  bilanoio  mitritivo  del  contadino  itaUano,  Bologna, 
1894,  p.  49. 
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district  is  shown  to  be  also  of  an  inferior  type,  in  which  albumen 
is  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  vegetable  substances. 

The  authors  set  themselves  to  find  out  the  food  budget  of  the 
peasants  they  were  observing,  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter  season,  and  their  research  has  led  to  results  of  very  great 
interest.    The  contrary,  namely,  happens  among  the  peasants  to 
that  which  is  the  case  with  the  artisans.     The  families  of  the 
latter  in  summer  contented  themselves  pretty  often  with  a  weak 
vegetable   diet ;   in    the    winter  they    need    a  more  substantial 
diet.^      The    peasant,    on    the    other    hand,     works    little    in 
winter,  earns  less,  and  practically  always,  whatever  his  worst 
standard   of    living  be,   spends   a  good   deal  more  on  it   than 
he  earns ;  hence  he  lives  on  his  prospective  gains  or  on  credit. 
He  consequently  eats  as  little  as  he  can,  often  only  enough  to 
keep  him  on  his  legs.     As  the  season  gradually  improves  and 
work  of  all  sorts  becomes  more  plentiful,  he  has  to  work  long  and 
toil  hard ;  hence  his  hunger  is  more  stimulated  and  he  eats  more. 
Thus  he  eats  not  only  to  repair  waste  of  tissue  occasioned  by  the 
work  of  the  day,  but  something  also  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  surplus  waste  wrought  by  the  winter  season;  whereas  in 
winter  his  food  budget  closes  with  a  deficit,  in  summer  it  yields  a 
balance,  which  restores  the  balance.     When  we  reflect  that  it  is 
precisely  in  winter  that  the  appetite' is  stronger  and  the  digestive 
power  greater,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  genuine  perversion 
of  physiological  conditions  by  economic  conditions  represented 
by  this  curious  phenomenon.*- 

A  striking  fact  in  all  workmen's  food  budgets  in  Italy,  from 
those  of  the  Ferrara  peasants  to  that  of  the  Neapolitan  brick- 
layer, from  the  factory  hand  to  the  day-labourer,  is  the  feeble 
consumption  of  albuminoids.  This  fully  explains  itself  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  artisans  and  peasants,  although  they  eat  little 
meat  and  little  animal  food  in  general,  consume  an  excessive 
proportion  of  farinaceous  foods,  of  soft  cellulose  and  at  times  of 
fat.  Our  workmen,  like  machines,  act  through  taking  in  only  a 
definite  quantity  of  carbon  for  combustion :  the  nature  of  their 
work,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  food,  on  the  other,  develop  in 
them  no  doubt  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  energy,  but  give 
them  hardly  any  nervous  activity. 

It  is  true  that  the  enquiries  of  some  investigators  tend  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of    azote  considered  to  be  necessary ;   the 

^  Bodio  had  often  noted  this  fact  in  Aimali  di  Statistica  ;  loc.  cit.  p.  55. 
-  Albertoni  and  Novi,  loc.  cit.  p.  44. 
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;amounts  adopted,  for  instance,  by  Moleschott  as  the  requisite 
'daily  rations  for  moderate  labour'  show  considerable  limit- 
-ations.^ 


Subftanoes. 

• 

* 

Molesehott's  averages  (1859X 

• 

Averages  of  averages  by 

Valentin,  Play&ir,  PUyen, 

Moleschott,  Forster, 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  Voit 

0881). 

Albnniinonfl 

130 
84 

404 

30 

2,800 

126 

Fat 

80 

Starch   

407 

Inorganic 

Water    

23 
2,791 

According  to  some  recent  writers,  the  quantity  of  albumen 
necessary  to  food,  even  for  robust  individuals,  may  be  reduced  to 
•quite  minimum  proportions,  without  any  injury  whatever,  because 
the  organism  can  provide  itself  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
thermal  units  from  non-azote  substances.  Experiments  by 
Kumagawa,  Hirschfeld,  Peschel,  Klemperer  and  Buys  show  in 
fact  that  for  short  intervals  of  time  equilibrium  can  be  very  well 
maintained  even  by  the  consumption  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
albumen.* 

Even  in  wealthy  countries  like  England  a  great  many  working 
men  may  daily  be  seen  submitting  themselves  to  an  extremely  poor 
diet.  Mr.  E.  Smith,  who  has  studied  closely  the  proportion  of 
nutritious  food  contained  in  the  weekly  diet  of  the  British  work- 
man, has  shown  that  in  London  there  are  working  men  subsisting 
on  a  daily  allowance  of  8*79  grams  of  azote  with  212  grams  of 
carbon,  whereas  better  fed  workmen  consume  26  grams  of  azote 
and  379*40  grams  of  carbon,  and  the  British  average  allowance  is 
13*92  and  317*26  respectively.^  Denis,  for  his  part,  mentions 
numerous  cases  among  Belgian  workmen  at  Namur,  where  the 
average  is  not  more  than  49  grams  of  albuminoids.*  Many 
instances  therefore  from  life,  as  well  as  numerous  experiments, 


^  AlbertoniandNovi,  ibid.  Also  Moleschott,  '  Sulla  Kazione  del  Soldato  italiano  ' 
in  the  Rivista  Militare. 

^Kumagawa  in  VircJiow^s  ArchiVj  1889;  Bd.  116;  Hirschfeld  in  VircJioto's 
ArchiVf  1888  ;  Bd.  114 ;  Peschel,  Dissertation.  Berlin,  1890  ;  Klemperer  in  Zeitschr, 
f.  klin.  Medtcin ;  Bd.  16  ;  Buys,  *  Un  Caso  notevole  di  Regime  azotato  scarso  abituale,' 
in  the  Annali  di  Chimica  e  Fartnacologin^  1891  ;  vol.  xviii  ,  p.  217. 

'  Smith  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  quoted  by  ^larvaud,  op.  cit. 
p.  101. 

*  Denis    in  the  Bulletin  de  VTnstitut  International  de  Statistiquc^   tom.   v. 
fasc.  ii.,  ann.  1889;  p.  81. 
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go  to  support  the  thesis  that  it  is  possible  to  live  and  to  labour 
even  on  a  diet  containing  less  albumen  than  that  which  physio- 
logists hold  to  be  necessary. 

Such  experiments,  however,  are  of  very  limited  importance 
from  an  econdmic  and  social  point  of  view ;  they  do  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  thesis  of  the  dependence  of  labour-force  on 
diet.  The  human  organism  has  great  capacities  for  adaptation 
both  to  changes  in  its  environment  and  to  those  which  take- 
place  internally.  The  harm  inflicted  by  a  diet  which  is  defective- 
in  albumen  is  not  made  apparent  by  laboratory  experience :  only 
statistical  induction  is  able  to  reveal  what  is,  in  this  case,  a 
cardinal  law  of  human  physiology.  We  can  scarcely,  by  means 
of  experiments  in  a  laboratory,  see  an  individual  nourished  on  a 
small  allowance  of  albuminoid  substances  losing  ground  at  one 
stroke  :  an  experiment  on  the  other  hand  is  too  brief  in  duration  to 
allow  us  to  follow  save  for  a  very  slight  interval  the  effects  of  denu- 
trition.  Where,  however,  the  physiologist  can  only  obtain  glimpses 
by  means  of  particular  experiments,  statistics  are  able  to  reveal 
clearly  when  applied  to  the  collective  life  of  peoples.  Partial 
starvation  in  the  supply  of  albumen  does  not  act  at  one  blow,, 
nor  does  it  kill ;  but  the  people  or  the  class  afflicted  by  it  either 
pines  slowly,  or  does  not  develop.  Slackness  in  muscular  vigour,, 
which  is  made  especially  evident  in  weak  labour-energy,  low 
stature,  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  compensating  idleness,  an 
emaciated  aspect,  a  low  power  of  resisting  disease — these  are 
the  inevitable  effects  of  this  kind  of  starvation,  which  no  moral 
law  can  conquer  and  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  folk  of 
Naples,  stamps  a  whole  nation  or  class  with  the  stigma  of 
degradation.^ 

In  the  converse  case,  too,  by  the  aid  of  statistical  induction 
and  of  history,  we  are  at  least  enabled  to  observe  those  laws^ 
which  we  can  scarcely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  by  physiological  re- 
searches. As  soon  as  a  military  art  comes  into  existence  the 
rations  of  the  soldier  on  active  service  are  superior  to  what  he 
receives  on  a  peace-footing.  Thus  all  great  generals  have  under- 
stood, even  before  physiology  taught  the  fact,  that  the  nourish- 
ment of  an  organism  in  repose,  or  which  executes  a  moderate 
labour,  must  be  inferior  to  that  required  by  an  organism  which  in 
view  of  more  severe  toil  must  adapt  itself  to  heavier  expenditure. 
The  Eomans,  who  were  incomparable  agriculturists,  regarded,  it 
is  true,  the  slave  as  an  ox ;  but  as  they  did  not  wish  their  ox  to 
lack  judicious  nourishment,  they  increased  the  quantity  and  im-^ 

^  Manfredi,  op,  cit.  p.  72,  73. 
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proved  the  quality  of  the  slave's  food  in  proportion  as  they 
subjected  him  to  more  intense  labour.^  The  rations  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  labour  in  such  a  manner  that,  contrary  to  what 
occurs  in  modern  life,  the  overseer,  in  spite  of  his  higher  position^ 
received  less.*  During  the  period  at  which  Eoman  agriculture 
became  intensive,  slave  labour,  though  unable  to  compete  with 
free  labour,  was  still  very  productive.  In  fact  at  this  time  the 
slave  labourer  was  in  the  fields  more  than  anything  else  the 
companion  of  the  free  labourer :  he  was  well  fed,  had  his 
holidays,  and,  relatively  speaking,  enjoyed  fairly  easy  circum- 
stances. In  the  days  of  Licinius  Stolo  he  cost  from  £40  to 
£'80,  and  was  usually  fed  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  heavy  tasks.^ 
But  when  great  conquests  brought  into  the  Eoman  market 
an  enormous  influx  of  slaves,  and  the  price  of  a  slave  was 
not  more  than  £20;  when  the  inequality  of  wealth  became 
deeply  marked,  and  the  rich  eagerly  sought  after  luxury  and 
enjoyment,  slave  labour,  having  first  of  all  pressed  down  free 
labour  by  its  intolerable  competition,  ended  by  depressing  its 
own  value.  A  host  of  intermediaries  arose  between  the  masters 
and  the  toilers  of  the  soil.  The  slaves,  forced  to  eat  cheap  food, 
and  reduced  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  diet,  necessarily  became 
less  productive,  and  lost  nearly  all  their  pristine  lightness  of 
heart.*  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  causes  (if  not  indeed 
the  greatest  and  the  least  studied)  whereby  Roman  agriculture 
witnessed  the  slow  but  fatal  drying  up  of  the  very  sources  of 
its  power. 

Of  course,  for  men  as  for  nations  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
their  capacities  for  work  only  by  their  diet,  just  as  this  factor 
alone  cannot  account  for  the  success  of  one  army  over  another. 
The  soldiers  of  the  first  Napoleon  were  ill-clad  and  ill-fed ;  yet 
here  in  Italy  they  put  to  rout  armies  which  were  powerful  and 
well  organised.  Race,  climate,  habit,  are  coefficients  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  Argentine  labourer  can  obtain  at 
very  low  rates  a  diet  which  is  rich  in  albuminoids,  but  he  is 
inferior  to  labourers  who  are  subjected  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living. 

Still  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  profound  and  direct  influence 
of  this  factor,  food.     The  English  engineers  who  in  1841  con- 

^  L.  Manzi,  *  L'Igiene  rurale  degli  antichi  Romani,'  in  the  Annali  di  AgricoUura 
for  1888,  p.  173. 

*  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  bk.  3. 

'  Nitti,  I  Problemi  del  Lavoro.    Rome,  1893,  pp.  12-13. 

♦  Mauri,  loc.  cit. ;  Boissier,  La  Religion  romaine.  Paris,  1884,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  310-11. 
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structed  the  Paris  and  Rouen  railway  brought  over  with  them  a 
number  of  workmen,  who  produced  each  day  a  third  more  labour 
than  did  their  French  colleagues.  The  engineers,  observing  that 
the  Frenchmen  lived  on  vegetables  and  soup,  whereas  the  English- 
men ate  largely  of  roast  beef,  put  both  gangs  on  the  English  diet. 
In  a  few  days  the  adaptation  was  verified,  for  the  French  pro- 
duced as  much  as  the  English.^  This  experiment,  which  tended 
to  put  into  equilibrium  the  differences  of  the  capacity  of  labour  in 
making  railways  between  English  and  French  by  giving  them  the 
same  diet,  has  been  tried  on  other  occasions,  and  its  result  has 
always  been  to  establish  complete  equality  of  powers.* 

The  Eouen  Eailway  Company  gave  its  employes  the  follow- 
ing diet  when  it  wished  to  obtain  from  them  the  maximum  of 
work : — ^ 

Meat    ...         ...         ...         ...         660  grammes 

White  bread 500 

Potatoes         1,000 

Beer  and  Wine  1 ,000 


The  men  at  the  Tarn  ironworks,  who  subsisted  only  on 
vegetables,  lost  through  illness  and  exhaustion  no  less  than 
fifteen  days'  work  a  year.  In  1833  Talaleot  took  the  direction 
of  these  works  into  his  own  hands,  and  introduced  meat  as  one 
item  in  his  men's  diet.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time  they  lost 
no  more  than  three  days'  work  a  year.  Thus  this  animal  food 
had  caused  a  gain  of  twelve  days'  work  a  year  for  each  man.* 

Careful  observers  have  noted  the  contrast  in  Austria  between 
the  Italian  workmen  who  emigrate  from  Friuli  to  obtain  work 
abroad,  and  then  return  home  after  having  saved  money,  and  the 
Slav  workmen.  The  latter  eat  meat  and  food  stufifs  which  are 
rich  in  albumen  and  drink  wine  daily :  the  former  eat  scarcely 
anything  but  polenta  and  drink  nothing  but  water.  Now,  while 
the  Slavs  are  usually  employed  in  the  most  laborious  callings  and 
obtain  higher  wages,  the  Italians  take  to  industries,  such  as  the 
textile  industry,  which  require  less  muscular  energy,  and  have 
lower  wages.^ 

Physiologists  have  been  able  to  state  with  comparative  exact- 

1  See  L'Igea  for  1863,  No.  30. 

'  See  the  Annales  d' Hygiene  publique  for  1871,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  263. 

'  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  industrielle  de  Mulhousc^  1878,  pp.  246-7. 

*  Paladino,  op,  cit.y  vol.  i.,  p.  404;  and  Lacassagne,  op.  cit.^  p.  229. 

*  Max  Quarck,  *  Der  Erfolg  der  Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung  in  Oesterreich  '  in 
the  Preussische  Jahrbilcher  for  1886,  p.  249. 
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ness  the  number  of  units  of  heat  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
a  fixed  amount  of  labour.  According  to  the  calculations  made 
by  Rubner^  from  the  numerous  data  given  by  Voit,  Liebig^ 
Moleschott,  Banke,  &c.,  an  adult  man  requires  daily  on  an 
average  the  following  amounts  of  potential  energy : — 

From  digested         From  assinii- 

food.  lated  food. 

Units  of  heat.        Units  of  heat. 

I.    With  light  labour  (porter,  Ac.) 2,631     2,446 

II.    With  moderate  labour  (servant,  joiner,  soldier,  &c.)  3,121     2,868 

in.    With  severe  labour  (smith,  &c.)    3,659     3,362 

IV.    With  most    severe    labour    (mountaineer,    farm- 
servant,  wood-cutter,  &c.) 5,213       4,790 

These  figures  are  not  absolute,  and  they  undergo  remarkable 
variations  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  stature  and  super- 
ficial surface  of  the  body.  When  we  see  peoples  and  classes  de- 
scending in  their  diet  below  the  standard  necessary  for  a  moderate 
labourer,  or  barely  reaching  that  limit,  we  may  be  confident  that 
in  the  fight  for  work  these  peoples  and  classes  will  never  fill  but 
an  inferior  function,  and  will  not  reach  the  higher  rungs  of  the 
industrial  ladder.  This  may  not  seem  very  evident  in  our  old 
European  societies,  which  are  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  tradition^ 
accustomed  to  routine,  and  often  crystallised  as  though  by  an 
historical  fatality ;  but  it  becomes  manifest  when  we  turn  to  the 
study  of  countries  recently  opened  up  to  civilisation,  where  the 
industrial  struggle  is  more  intense  and  economic  phenomena 
stand  revealed  in  all  their  rude  force.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  we  see  struggling  in  the  labour  market  different  races 
and  men  whom  long  residence  in  their  native  land  has  brought 
up  to  abundant  consumption  or  to  painful  abstinence ;  in  every 
case  it  is  the  better  nourished  races  that  gain  the  day.  The 
successful  workmen  in  the  United  States  are  those  who  care  less 
about  saving  than  about  good  food — namely,  the  British  and  the 
Germans.  The  Irishman,  who  in  his  own  country  was  fed  on 
hydrocarbonates  and  was  idle,  weak,  whimsical,  when  under  the 
influence  of  this  new  regime  displays  great  energy,  and  finally 
becomes  even  more  productive  than  his  English  colleague.  The 
German,  whose  food,  is  improved  by  fifty  per  cent.,  finds  his 
powers  of  work  increase  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and  he  can 
compete,  without  any  marked  disadvantage,  with  strong  native 
labourers.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  Italians,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  and  Bohemians,  who  are  accustomed  in  their  own  land  to 
a  diet  that  is   only  fitting  for   those   humbler  industries  that 

^  Rubner,  loc,  cit. 
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require  less  energy.  From  this  consciousness  of  their  inferiority 
they  grasp  with  difficulty  the  idea  of  renouncing  their  fatherland 
and  remaining  for  ever  in  this  country  where  the  struggle  is  so 
rough.  While  here  they  might,  by  investing  their  gains  in  food 
rather  than  in  saving,  be  able  presently  to  put  themselves  into 
better  physiological  conditions  and  to  enter  into  the  struggle  with 
greater  probability  of  success ;  but  no  !  they  go  on  in  their  own 
diflferent  way,  and  think  far  more  of  saving  than  of  ample  diet. 
Their  diflference  from  the  workmen  of  the  north  is  perhaps  some- 
what lessened  by  a  diet  which  is  always  better  than  what  they 
had  had  at  home,  but  which  is  without  doubt  so  distinct  from 
that  of  the  British  and  Germans  as  to  maintain  a  deeply  marked 
distinction.*  Another  striking  fact  is  the  variation  shown  in  ihe 
same  workmen  in  the  diflferent  States  of  the  North  American 
Union,  As  the  poor  and  ill-nourished  Italian  emigrant  arrives 
in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  he  is  held  in  little  account, 
and  bearing  upon  his  body  the  pitiful  marks  of  denutrition  which 
compels  him  to  work  as  a  machine,  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have, 
anything  more  than  feeble  powers  of  labour.  If  he  remains  in 
the  littoral  States,  he  evidently  dreams  of  returning  home  and 
does  not  become  naturalised ;  thus,  as  Gould  points  out,  he  is 
reduced  to  painful  saving  which  inhibits  him  from  any  marked 
development  in  physical  strength.  But  when,  after  a  time,  he 
penetrates  to  the  Central  States,  or  presses  right  on  to  those  of 
the  west,  adopts  the  customs  of  the  native  workmen,  feeds  well, 
and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  returning  to  his  fatherland,  sacrifices 
saving  to  nutrition,  then  at  last  he  is  able  to  obtain  high  wages, 
and  sometimes  to  compete  with  the  vigorous  workmen  of  the 
north.* 

Dr.  De  Maeyer,  in  reporting  to  the  Belgian  Labour  Com- 
mission of  1886  on  the  potterj'  industry  in  the  district  of  Boom, 
ably  sets  forth  the  converse  of  this  phenomenon.  Among  the  facts 
that  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  argument  is  the  history  of  a 
mechanic  whom  he  had  had  under  his  care.  This  Belgian  work- 
man went  to  Italy  to  set  up  a  machine  and  there  partook  of  the 
same  diet  as  the  indigenous  workmen ;  but  after  a  week  or  so  he 
found  it  impossible  to  continue  at  his  work.     When  he  returned 

'  Gould,  op.  cit.y  pp.  28-31. 

2  This  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  aU  observers  of  Italian  emigration  to 
America,  is  palpable  on  a  reading  of  the  official  publication  Emigrazione  e  Colonie, 
Borne,  1898,  pp.  482-462.  The  consul-general  at  New  York  is  a  sombre  pessimist ; 
as  soon  as  we  read  the  reports  of  the  consuls  in  the  cities  in  the  interior  the 
impression  becomes  brighter.  Finally  the  consul  at  San  Francisco  in  California 
becomes  straightway  an  optimist. 
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i,o  Belgium  he  was  terribly  thin,  and  had  to  undergo  a  long  course 
of  treatment  before  he  could  recover  his  normal  state  and  execute 
All  his  accustomed  amount  of  labour.^ 

As  we  have  shown  at  length,  hunger  and  insufficiency  of 
albuminoids  do  not  strike  at  one  blow  and  prostrate  individuals 
or  peoples,  but  they  weaken  them  and  render  them  less  adapted 
to  the  variations  of  their  environment.*  Lack  of  energy  in  work, 
then,  has  sad  companions  in  a  greater  mortality  and  in  that 
continual  degeneration  of  the  type,  which  occasions  a  melancholy 
inferiority  in  the  struggle  for  work.  It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  given  an  organism's  power  of  adaptation,  inanition  does  not 
act  suddenly.  Voit  subjected  pigeons  to  partial  inanition,  but  did 
not  observe  in  them  any  appearance  of  nutritive  disturbances  till 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year.^  But  we  know  also  that  pigeons  in  the 
normal  state  are  not  susceptible  to  anthrax,  or  carbuncle,  or 
fowl-pox,  and  are  not  injured  even  when  the  microbes  of  this 
disease  are  injected  into  them.  It  seems  that  if  they  are 
kept  without  food  for  two  days  they  lose  their  power  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  injection  of  these  microbes  speedily  kills  them.* 
So  too  it  is  in  human  society:  insufficiency  of  albuminoids 
does  not  kill  promptly  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  but  it 
imprints  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  weakness,  predisposes 
them  to  illness,  and  renders  them  unfit  for  the  fight  for  work. 

There  is  an  absolute  inanition  and  a  relative  inanition.  The 
former  of  these  a  man  can  resist  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
this  power  of  resistance  has  been  made  clear  by  the  researches 
of  Chossat,  Moleschott,  Bidder,  Schmidt,  and  many  others.^ 
But  in  modem  societies  this  absolute  inanition  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  As  soon  as  the  enormous  development  of  means  of 
transport  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  exchanges  have 
made  local  famines  almost  impossible,  even  the  poorest  seldom 
succumb  from  absolute  inanition.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the 
newspapers  publish  reports  of  death  from  hunger,  and  send  forth 
A  funereal  cry  of  alarm  against  the  capitalist  society  which  renders 
possible  so  tragic  a  phenomenon,  even  in  countries  where  pro- 
duction is  at  its  height.  But  these  are  rare  and  isolated  cases. 
It  is  relative   inanition   that  is  frequent  in   modern   societies, 

^  Commission  du  Travail  du  1886.  Vol.  i. :  R^ponses  au  Questionnaire  concertiant 
le  Travail  indmtriel.   Brussels,  1887,  p.  627. 

^  This  has  been  luminously  explained  by  L.  Luciani,  Fisiologia  del  Digiuno, 
Florence,  1889. 

'  Voit,  Dritie  Versammlmig  des  deutsch.  Vereins  f.  off.  Oes.  at  Munich,  1876,  p.  34. 

*  Compare  Nitti,  ♦  La  Legislation  du  Travail  en  Italic.  Difficult^s  que  rencontre 
fion  Etablissement,'  in  the  Revue  d'£conomie  politique  for  1892,  p.  647. 

*  Paladino,  op,  ci7.,  vol.  i.,  p.  380  et  seq. 
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and  is  the  direct  caase  of  the  poor  classes  possessing  a  real, 
Bpecial  pathology.  When  the  albumen,  fats,  and  carbohydrates 
necessary  for  the  economy  of  the  organism  are  introduced  in 
insufficient  quantities — and  it  is  food  of  the  two  first  categories 
that  are  the  more  often  wanting — the  organism  undergoes  a  slow 
and  gradual  wasting,  and  easily  falls  a  victim  to  all  pathogenic 
influences.  From  this  circumstance  arise  the  differences  in  the 
duration  of  lite  and  the  degree  of  mortality  to  be  perceived 
among  the  rich  and  among  the  poor.^  It  ia  certain  that  whole- 
classes  or  peoples  are  subjected  to  a  diet  which  is  meagre  in 
quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  But,  further,  in  very  poor  grades 
the  various  elements  necessary  for  the  economy  of  the  organism 
are  often  present  in  insufficient  quantities,  taking  into  account 
the  race,  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  poor 
Indian  peasant,  the  unhappy  ryot  who  is  obliged  to  live  almost 
entirely  on  rice,  feels  the  irrepressible  need  of  adding  to  his 
fare  either  salt  fish  or  vegetables.  These  poor  Indian  peoples, 
confined  to  their  accustomed  rice,  are  noticeable  from  their  dis- 
tended stomachs,  the  signs  of  abstinence,  and  the  great  ravages 
made  upon  them  by  diseases.  From  lack  of  albuminous  food 
they  are  condemned  to  a  most  resigned  pessimism,  fatal  torpor,, 
disease,  and  early  death. 

In  great  measure  it  is  from  denutrition  that  arise  the  most 
fatal  diseases ;  above  all,  phthisis,  which  nowadays  slays  one  fifth 
of  the  human  race  and  is  like  an  immense  mountain  torrent,, 
all  its  affluents  of  organic  weakness  helping  to  swell  it.*  Denis, 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  has  examined  the  Belgian 
statistics ;  from  these  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  useful 
and  very  interesting  comparison,  which  deserves  insertion  here  : 
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1  PaladiuD,  lot.  eil.  ■  DecU,  op.  cil.,  p.  31. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  necessary  antithesis  between  the  con- 
sumption of  albuminous  foods  and  that  of  carbohydrates; 
peoples  and  individuals  that  can  have  recourse  to  the  first  for 
the  quantity  of  albumen  that  they  require  for  their  individuality 
to  develop  broadly.  A  sort  of  mechanical  insatiability  or  hunger 
always  seems  to  possess  persons  who  are  confined  to  a  poor  diet. 
Even  when  they  have  filled  their  stomachs  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbohydrates,  they  feel  that  they  still  want  something  else 
towards  which  they  are  keenly  and  instinctively  impelled. 
When  a  person,  sprung  from  the  poorer  classes,  enters  into 
domestic  service,  what  is  invariably  noted  at  first  is  his  extreme 
voracity,  especially  his  eager  desire  for  satisfying  food.  After  a 
while,  when  his  organism  has  succeeded  in  assimilating  the 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  substances  which  he  required,  hi& 
insatiability  gradually  subsides. 

Doctor  de  Maeyer  reported  to  the  Belgian  Labour  Commis- 
sioners the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  workman  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  cerebral  congestion,  was  for  some  time  restricted 
to  a  vegetable  diet.  His  words  were :  *  When  I  have  eaten 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  food,  I  still  do  not  feel  satisfied, 
and  in  my  organism  there  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  vacuum. 
Now  at'  last  I  understand  why  workmen  who  are  confined 
to  this  diet  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  by  this  habit  are  insensibly  drawn  into  intemperance.'  ^ 
This,  indeed,  occurs  in  everyday  life.  Alcohol,  by  retarding  the 
dissimilation  of  plastic  materials,  and  hence  malnutrition  of  the 
organism,  acts  in  its  turn  as  an  indirect  subsidiary  to  the  insuffi- 
cient diet  of  the  working  classes.  Thus,  as  an  official  document 
points  out,  they  have  recourse  to  alcoholic  drinks  as  an'element  of 
resistance,  whether  against  a  severe  climate  or  against  the  gnaw- 
iags^of  hunger,  whenever  their  wretchedness  commands  them.^ 
Moreover,  as  inferior  diet  having  hydrocarbonates  as  its  base 
requires,  through  its  very  abundance,  a  great  amount  of  laboiJr 
for  the  assimilation  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  and  as 
by  giving  scope  for  some  muscular  development  it  does  not  allow 
of  a  long  exercise  of  nervous  activity,  it  follows  that  not  only 

^  Vol.  IIL  of  the  Belgian  Inquiry  of  1886,  '  R^ponses  au  Questionnaire  concernant 
le  Travail  industriel/  p.  627. 

'  Rekuione  della  Commissione  consultiva  per  VApplicazioyic  dellc  Disposizioni  di 
Ccbrattare  igienico  nelle  leggi  sugli  spiriti.  Rome,  1893,  p.  21.  Compare  A.  Baer's 
subtle  paper  Der  AlcoolismuSt  sowie  Verbreitung  und  seine  Wirkung  auf  den  in- 
dividuellm  und  socialen  Organismus,  sowie  die  Mittel  inn  zuhekdmpfen,  Berlin  1878 ; 
and  Rochard, '  L'Alcool,  son  Rdle  dans  les  Soci^t^s  modernes '  in  the  Revue  des  Deux: 
Mondes,  April  15, 1886. 
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a  physiological,  but  also  a  psychical,  necessity  frequently  stirs 
ill-nourished  workmen  to  have  recourse  to  alcohol.  This 
by  postponing  the  denutrition  of  the  organism,  affords  them  a 
momentary  relief,  and  allows  their  imagination  to  form  an  idea 
of  life  devoid  of  the  painful  misery  that  is  its  accompaniment.* 

It  has  been  said  by  some  economists  that  the  working 
-classes,  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  high  wages, 
abandon  them6elves  to  the  evils  of  drink;  in  fact,  drink  and 
saving  seem  to  be  antithetical.  In  a  publication  intended 
for  popular  reading,  M.  A.  Coste,  a  French  economist,  a  few 
years  ago,  plainly  set  forth  this  dilemma  :  alcoolisme  ou  ipargne  ? 
Now  experience  has  shown  us  that  alcoholism  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  tlaose  that  cannot  save.  Those  who  most  of  all  turn 
to  *  Drink  the  Emancipator '  are  workmen  with  long  hours  of 
labour  and  insuflBcient  diet,  men  with  painful  or  weary  tasks, 
men  whose  intelligence  is  not  developed.  When  we  see  pale  and 
anaemic  workmen,  we  wonder  at  their  tenacious  resistance  to  the 
•exhaustion  of  work.  This  in  truth  would  be  impossible  were  it 
not  that  the  alcohol  and  active  principles  contained  in  aromatic 
drinks  acted  upon  them  as  excitants  of  the  motor  nerves  and  thus 
occasioned  muscular  contraction.  Again,  alcohol  plays  the  part 
of  a  heat-producing  food,  which  gives  to  the  muscular  fibres  the 
heat  which  they  require,  and  performs  a  useful  function  as  a 
preventive  of  waste.  It  thus  gives  more  stability  and  durability 
to  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  muscles,  and  hence  a  smaller 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  needed  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  contractile  fibres.  Finally,  alcohol  by  accelerating  the 
circulation  soon  puts  a  stop  to  muscular  fatigue.* 

The  more  the  working  classes  are  subjected  to  laborious  and 
long  work,  the  more  they  use  alcohol  and  aromatic  beverages. 
Here  is  a  picture  drawn  with  a  lively  sense  of  reality  by  a  man 
who  was  not  only  an  intelligent  economist,  but  also  an  experi- 
eflced  engineer,  who  studied  the  condition  of  the  people  from 
the  life.  He  says  :  *  Numerous  observations  seem  to  show  that 
a  certain  dose  of  fermented  drinks  is  indispensable  to  workmen 
whose  employment  implies  a  considerable  exertion  of  muscular 
energy.  Workers  in  metal  who  are  obliged  to  expend  much 
force  under  the  influence  of  intense  heat  fall  especially  into  this 
category.     Besides,  universal  experience,  which  in  matters  of 

*  The  Greeks  called  Bacchus  the  Liberator  (Aewfiepos),  for,  as  Pindar  says,  he 
frees  the  mind  from  the  cares  and  miseries  of  life.  Compare  Bourdeau,  op.  cit. , 
p.  299. 

2  Marvaud,  oj).  ci7.,  pp.  428-9. 
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hygiene  as  well  as  for  the  bulk  of  social  habits  is  one  of  the  safest 
criteria,  seems  to  show  that  a  proportion  of  fermented  substances, 
always  in  moderation,  but  increasing  in  each  place  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  from  one  place  to  another  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  exerts  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  physical  constitution.*  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  northern  races  that  take  the 
most  eagerly  to  alcohol,  because  of  its  heat-giving  effects  in 
counteraction  of  the  cold  without ;  but  workmen,  all  the  world 
over,  whenever  they  are  exhausted  by  labour,  have  recourse  if 
possible  to  stimulant  or  aromatic  substances.*  There  are  workmen 
whose  diet  seems  to  negative  this  necessity.  Le  Play  himself 
relates  the  food-budget  of  a  Norwegian  workman.  This  man, 
who  had  joined  a  temperance  society,  even  in  such  a  severe 
climate  as  that  of  Buskernol,  consumed  practically  no  stimu- 
lants whatever.  But  this  was  rendered  possible  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  man  consumed  a  really  enormous 
quantity  of  fats  and  nitrogenous  substances,  especially  meat.^ 
Man,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  wfeenev^r  he  is  subjected 
to  severe  toil,  is  led  by  a  sort  of  fatal  instinct  to  the  use  of 
excitants  oi  various  kinds.  Besides  alcohol  there  are  tea,  coffee, 
-cocoa,  and  many  other  beverages.  The  Mussulman  abstains 
from  wine,  but  he  makes  ample  use  of  coffee,  koumiss,  and  so 
forth.  Even  the  most  savage  races  have  been  guided  by  this 
instinct,  which  even  Liebig  recognises  to  be  necessary  and 
restorative.*  In  countries  such  as  Northern  Bussia,  Norway, 
Scotland,  and  Germany,  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  and 
nerve-tonics  reaches  enormous  proportions  j  ^  and  the  working 
•classes,  swayed  by  instinct,  rush  eagerly  to  the  stimulants  which 
Act  on  them  as  spurs  do  on  the  horse.  The  poorer  the  work- 
man's food-budget,  the  more  is  he  inclined  towards  their  use ; 
the  less  rich  is  his  food  in  albumen,  the  greater  is  his  need  of 
strong  drinks. 

But  the  most  serious  effect  of  insufficiency  of  albumen  is  that, 
besides  leaving  indelible  marks  on  the  classes  which  experience  it, 
and  condemning  them  to  feeble  development,  or,  directly,  to  arrest 
•of  development  and  organic  degeneration,  it  renders  them  unfit 

^  Le  Play,  Les  Ouvriers  europ^ens.    Paris,  1866,  p.  3. 

'  Marvaud,  op.  ct^,  p.  181. 

^  Le  Play,  loc,  cit.    Compare  Lacassagne,  op.  cit.^  pp.  498-604. 

*  Liebig,  Nouvelles  Lettres  stir  la  Chimie,  pp.  246-7. 

*  Compare  O.  J.  Brock,  Les  Excitants  modemes  in  the  Bulletin  de  VInstitut  in- 
iemational  de  StatUtiqtief  1887,  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  pp.  326-849 ;  and  Marvaud,  op.  cit., 
p.  430. 
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to  resist  misfortunes,  accentuates  their  liability  to  disease,  and 
often,  sentences  them  to  an  early  death.  The  difference  of 
stature  and  vital  force  between  rich  and  poor,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  pointed  out,^  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  difference 
between  the  food  they  are  accustomed  to  eat ;  and  the  greater 
liability  to  disease  and  the  shorter  duration  of  life  among  the 
poor  are  the  consequences  of  the  same  cause.*  The  grown-up 
workman  often  succeeds  in  throwing  the  evil  off  on  to  his  family,, 
and  what  is  frequently  a  necessity  of  self-defence  appears  to  u& 
in  the  light  of  a  treacherous  egotism.  It  is  especially  in  country 
districts,  where  the  adults  do  all  they  can  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  minimum  of  albuminous  food,  without  which  thev  cannot 
for  long  endure  their  labour,  that  is  witnessed  that  excessive 
infantile  mortality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  symptoms,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  all  the  symptoms,  of  the  sad  phenomenon  of 
economic  mortality.  *  In  all  the  working  classes,'  says  an  English 
report,  *  especially  among  the  agricultural  labourers,  insufficiency 
of  food  strikes  not  so  much  the  married  labourer  as  his  wife  and 
children.**  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  an  account  of 
the  pellagra  in  one  of  the  Venetian  provinces :  *  The  greater 
mortality  among  women  and  children  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  family  always  has  better  food  than  the  rest  of  the 
family.'  *  Hence  it  happens  that,  where  the  food  supply  is  scanty,, 
the  industrial  state  is  developed  only  at  the  price  of  a  terrible 
antagonism  between  the  conservation  of  life  and  the  work  to  be 
done.  Now  the  fundamental  problem  of  modern  societies  rests 
in  the  discovery  of  a  wider  and  more  equable  distribution  of  force 
and  of  improved  economy  in  the  employment  of  that  force. 
Thus  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  tormenting 
enigma  which  is  the  motif  of  the  great  human  drama,  appears 
to  us  not  in  the  light  of  a  problem  in  morals,^  but  as  one  closely 
bound  up  with  the  problem  of  production.  Each  diffusion  of 
wealth,  each  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living,  necessarily  im- 

^  Compare  L.  Pagliani,  *  Sopra  Alcuni  fattori  dello  Sviluppo  umano  *  in  the 
Atti  delta  R.  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Toi-inOy  1876  ;  and  Nitti,  La  Popolaziotie  e  il 
SisUma  sociale^  book  ii.    Turin,  1894. 

2  Compare  Riimelin,  Reden  und  Aufsdtze,  Freiburg,  1881,  i.  31 ;  Tchernitchewski, 
L^ Economic  politique  jtig^e  par  la  Science^  414  ;  Villerm6,  *  De  la  Mortality  dans  les 
divers  Quartiers  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,'  in  the  Annates  d'Hyg.y  1880,  p.  810. 
•      ^  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  on  Public  Health.     London,  1864,  p.  220. 

*  La  Pellegra  nella  Provincia  di  Mantova,  1878,  p.  41 ;  compare  also  for  the 
Sicilian  peasants  Damiani,  in  the  Ischiesta  agraria^  vol.  xiii.,  1,  p.  672,  and  Loria, 
Afialisi  delta  Proprietd  capitalistaj  vol.  i.,  pp.  676-8. 

*  According  to  Walras  *  The  act  of  appropriation  is  an  essentially  moral  act,  and 
the  theory  of  property  is  an  essentially  moral  science.* 
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plies  a  better  diet  for  the  labouring  population,  and  causes  an 
increase  in  the  strength  of  a  people,  and  more  perfect  economy  in 
the  use  of  that  strength.  Thus  their  final  result  is  a  useful 
influence  over  the  whole  of  social  life,  and  a  greater  and  more 
beneficial  increase  of  general  wealth. 


Ill 

Accordingly,  political  economy,  recognising  the  close  connec- 
tion existing  between  the  food  regime  of  the  people  and  their 
^capacity  for  work,  must,  in  consideration  of  important  social 
interests,  endeavour  to  provide  a  working  nation  with  the  best 
possible  nourishment  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Since  the  introduction  of  modern  commercial  regulations, 
working  men's  homes  are  broken  up,  and  women  and  children 
who  formerly  remained  at  home,  are  now  employed  in  factories, 
the  result  being  that  the  number  of  those  who  get  their  food  at 
restaurants  and  taverns  is,  especially  in  towns,  continually  on 
the  increase.  It  required  the  strong  hand  of  an  adult  workman 
to  manage  the  old  hand-loom,  now  a  woman's  intelligent  work 
or  a  child's  careful  manipulation  suflSces  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments. A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  majority  of 
trades  where  technical  improvements  have  made  it  possible  to 
employ  women  or  children  in  the  place  of  men.  Family  ties 
have  been  much  weakened  in  the  working  classes  by  this  absence 
from  home.  Added  to  this,  in  large  towns,  in  the  working 
quarters,  the  houses  provided  for  workmen  are  often  so  poor  and 
uncomfortable  as  to  render  them  scarcely  fit  to  sleep  in. 
Thus  we  see  in  this  class  the  habit  of  eating  in  restaurants  is 
continually  on  the  increase.  In  large  towns,  these  restaurants, 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  food  they  sell,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  it,  would  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
study.  *  These  Je^^oZe-taverns,'  says  Manfredi,  speaking  of  the 
restaurants  at  Naples,  *  are  anything  but  people's  kitchens  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  expression,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
provide  the  best  nourishment  at  the  lowest  possible  price  ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  endeavour  is  to  provide  the  worst  food  at  the 
highest  possible  price.  It  is  here  that  the  poor  workman,  the 
lazzarone,  the  mother  of  the  family,  go  for  rations  of  food,  which 
vary  in  price  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season,  rang- 
ing from  five  to  thirty  centimes,  rarely  surpassing  the  latter 
figure.'  ^ 

*  Manfredi;  op.cit.^  p.  15. 
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By  EngeFs  law  we  know  that  the  cost  of  food  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.^  In  countries  where 
low  wages  prevail  the  working  classes  are,  by  a  fatal  necessity, 
obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part — if  not  the  whole — of  their 
wages  on  food.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
dividual, nothing  contributes  more  to  decrease  the  working 
capacities  of  entire  classes,  than  this  modern  use  of  restaurants — 
a  practice  which,  usually  accompanying  low  wages,  is  causing 
the  people's  food  to  deteriorate  more  and  more.  If  we  accept 
Manfredi's  calculations,  the  food  of  the  average  individual  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Naples  costs  forty  to  sixty  centimes  per  day,  and 
for  this  price  he  buys  at  the  restaurants  seventy  grammes  of  albu- 
minoids, thirty-two  of  fat,  and  369  of  hydro-carbons.  The  same 
sum  could  and  should  procure  a  much  larger  and  better  supply. 
In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  most  articles  of 
food  varies  enormously  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
seasons,  nothing  presents  greater  diflSculty  than  the  calculation 
of  the  minimum  cost  of  foocl  suflScient  for  the  average  workman.* 
Meinert  in  his  careful  treatise,  Wie  ndhrt  man  sich  gut  und 
billig  ?  discusses  the  composition  and  price  of  various  good 
rations  of  food  for  the  working  people,  almost  all  containing  the 
amount  of  meat  which  Voit  considers  essential.  If  we  take  two 
instances  of  the  average  cost  of  food,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lations, and  compare  them  with  an  average  cost  of  food  in 
Naples  (according  to  Manfredi's  calculations),  we  obtain  the 
following  result :  ^ 

According  to  Manfredi. 
According  to  Memert.        According  to  Meinert.  (Poor  ^eapolitan) 

For  55  centimes.  For  66  centimes.  For  50  centimes. 

Albumen   105  gr.  106  gr.  70  gr. 

Fat 53  „  66  „  32  „ 

Hydro-carbons 617  „  538  „  869  „ 

Thus  even  their  poverty  should  not  condemn  the  Neapolitans 
to  such  an  inferior  diet,  and  the  lack  of  albumen  which  renders 
them  so  idle,  so  apathetic,  and  often  so  absolutely  degenerate,, 
might  to  some  extent  be  remedied  if  proper  institutions  placed 
them  beyond  the  necessity  of  procuring  their  food  under  the 
present  conditions,  for  these,  undoubtedly,  are  of  the  very  worst* 

^  Much  has  been  written  in  Germany  on  the  very  important  question  of  providing 
the  people  with  the  best  food  at  a  minimum  cost.  See  Koening,  ProcentiscJie 
Zusammensetzung  und  Ndhrgeldwehrt  der  nienschl.  Ndhrungsmitteln,  Berlin,  1882 ; 
Fleck,  Die  Emdhrungsgetze :  ein  Leitfaden  fUr  Haiishaltungen  und  VolkskUcheny 
Braunschweig,  1882 ;  Meinert,  Wie  ndhrt  man  sich  gut  und  billig  ?  Berlin,  1882 ; 
Kalle,  Ueber  Volksemdhrung,  Wiesbaden,  1891,  &c. 

2  Cf.  Rubner,  Lehrbuch  der  Hygiene^  1890,  p.  467. 

*  Manfredi,  op.  cit,  pp.  76-79. 
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This  is  a  far  more  widespread  evil  than  is  apparent  on  the 
surface,  aad  directly  or  indirectly  it  decreases  the  working 
capacities  of  the  lower  classes.  Dr.  de  Maeyer  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Belgian  Inquiry  a  series  of  suggestions, 
inspired  by  his  desire  to  mitigate  if  not  to  eliminate  this  evil, 
intensified  and  rendered  more  alarming  in  our  days  through  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family  life.^  This  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss 
the  remedies  he  suggested  or  to  propose  methods  of  carrying 
them  out.  Nevertheless  the  matter  is  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  in  political 
economy  and  social  hygiene. 

Francesco  S.  Nitti. 

*  Commission  du  Travail  du  1886,  Ac,  vol.  i.,  pp.  627,  628. 


BICAEDO  ON  CUEBENCY. 

[The  following  pages  are  part  of  a  paper  in  Eicardo's  hand- 
-writing  found  by  Miss  Trower  among  her  father's  manuscripts 
{See  Economic  Journal,  December,  1895,  p.  680).  It  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  and  bears 
<;hiefly  on  points  raised  in  Eicardo's  communications  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle  at  the  end  of  1809.  Trower  had  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  under  the  signature  of  *  A  Friend  to 
Bank  Notes  but  no  Bank  Director  '  (Chron.  14th  Sept.,  and  30th 
Oct.  1809);  and  the  present  document  gives  a  portion  of  Eicardo's 
reply.  The  lively  interest  now  taken  in  the  subject  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Bank-notes  may  justify  the  insertion  of  this  extract 
in  the  Economic  Joubnal. 

Italics  correspond  to  underlinings  in  the  original. — J.  B.] 


*  Now,  in  point  of  fact,'  says  Mr.  Trower,  '  Bank-notes  at  pre- 
sent represent  neither  gold  [n]or  silver,  the  Bank  being  prohibited 
from  paying  their  notes  in  either.'  The  dispute  between  Mr.  T. 
and  myself,  as  I  understood  it,  was  whether  a  bank-note  was  an 
obligation  to  pay  gold  or  silver,  and  now  I  am  told  that  it  is  not 
mi  obligation  to  pay  either.  It  is  true  that  the  bank  is  by  law 
exempted  from  fulfilling  its  obligations,  but  that  fact  does  not 
prevent  us  from  ascertaining  what  their  engagement  is,  and 
in  what  manner  they  would  be  obliged  to  perform  it  if  the  law 
were  repealed.  Here  then  is  the  difference  in  our  view  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  T.  contends  that,  if  the  bank  were  suddenly 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  they  could  and  would  pay 
in  silver  coin,  it  being  their  interest  so  to  do.  I  on  the  contrary 
maintain  that  if  so  called  upon  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in 
gold  coin,  that  the  silver  coin  is  insuflScient  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  by  an  express  law  there  can  be  no  silver  coined.  I  admit 
that,  if  silver  could  be  coined,  that  metal  would  be  preferred 
because  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  least  expense,  but  that,  whilst 
there  is  a  law  against  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  in  fact  reducing  us 
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to  the  use  of  gold  only.  The  full  extent  of  what  I  am  contending 
for  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Trower  when  he  says  :  *  If  at  that  period  of 
time  *  (when  the  restriction  on  the  Bank  shall  be  removed)  *  the 
law  inhibiting  the  coinage  of  silver  money  should  continue  in 
force,  in  that  case  undoubtedly  gold  must  be  considered  as 
the  measure  of  value  in  this  country.'  Is  it  fair  that  Mr.  T. 
should  not  argue  on  things  as  they  are,  but  on  those  which  he 
supposes  may  take  place  at  some  future  period?  The  act 
prohibiting  the  coinage  of  silver  may  be  repealed,  and,  when  that 
happens,  Mr.  Trower  may  be  right ;  silver  may  then  become  the 
standard  measure  of  value;  but,  whilst  the  law  continues  in 
force,  gold  must  necessarily  be  that  measure,  and  the  value  of 
Bank  notes  therefore  must  be  estimated  by  their  comparative  value 
with  gold  coin  or  bullion. 

The  fact  of  there  being  more  silver  coin  in  circulation  than 
gold  can  easily  be  accounted  for  ;  in  the  first  place  there  are  no 
Bank  notes  of  less  amount  than  one  pound ;  hence  a  necessity 
for  the  use  of  silver  in  small  payments.  Secondly,  Bank  notes 
being  a  substitute  for  gold  coins,  there  is  absolutely  no  use  for 
guineas ;  this,  joined  to  their  high  value  compared  with  their  sub- 
stitute, sufficiently  accounts  for  their  disappearing  from  circula- 
tion ;  and  lastly,Hhe  gold  coin  having  retained  its  standard  weight 
whilst  the  silver  coin  is  debased  40  per  cent,  renders  it  advan- 
tageous to  melt  guineas  and  to  retain  the  silver  in  circulation. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  in  dispute,  the  effect  on  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  which  Mr. 
Trower  supposes  to  have  been  produced  by  the  debased  state  of 
the  silver  coins,  why,  I  would  ask,  if  such  be  the  fact,  was  not  the 
same  effect  produced  on  the  market  prices  of  those  metals  before 
the  restriction  on  the  Bank  in  1797  ? 

It  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say  because  gold  coin 
was  then  the  standard  measure,  and,  that  coin  not  being  debased, 
no  such  effects  followed.  I  say  this  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
because  gold  was  the  measure  of  value  only  as  it  would  more 
advantageously  discharge  a  debt  than  standard  silver  coin ;  but 
we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  standard  silver  coin,  but  of  the 
debased  silver  coin.  The  debased  silver  would  then,  as  well  as 
now,  have  been  comparatively  cheaper  than  the  gold  coin  and 
could  then,  if  it  can  now,  have  been  more  advantageously 
employed  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt ;  but  no  such  effects  followed 
then ;  gold  bullion  was  steadily  under  its  mint  price,  and  silver 
bullion  was  only  above  it  because  of  the  inaccurate  determina- 
tion of  the  mint  proportions.  Perhaps  a  little  further  considera- 
No.  21. — VOL.  VI  F 
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tion  will  make  this  more  clear.  In  1797  the  silver  coin  was  de- 
based 24  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time  the  proportionate  value  of 
gold  and  silver  was,  in  the  market,  as  14f  to  1,  whilst  in  the  coin 
they  were  estimated  as  15  to  1.  Gold  was  therefore  the  measure 
of  value  if  the  standard  metals  be  compared ;  but  gold  compared 
with  the  debased  coin  was  as  19  to  1.  There  were  therefore  the 
same  reasons  then  as  there  are  now  for  gold  bullion  being  above 
the  mint  price,  as  far  as  the  debasement  of  silver  was  concerned. 
Therefore  I  contend  that,  if,  as  Mr.  Trower  supposes,  the  price[s] 
of  commodities  be  now  affected  by  the  debased  state  of  the  silver 
coin,  they  must  for  the  same  reason  have  been  equally  so  in  1797 
and  for  many  years  before  it.  Will  Mr.  Trower  explain  why  no 
such  effect  followed,  gold  having  been  before  1797  for  twenty- 
three  years  under  its  mint  price  ? 

I  have  said  *  Compare  the  debased  silver  coin  with  the  gold 
coin  which  is  undebased ;  is  it  not  of  equal  value  to  it  ?  *  Mr. 
Trower  answers  :  *  You  say  that  Bank  notes  are  20  per  cent,  dis- 
count ;  compare  them  with  the  gold  which  is  undebased ; — are 
they  not  of  equal  value  to  it  ? '  Mr.  Trower  in  another  place 
observes  that,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  state,  that  d61,000  in  debased 
silver  coin  will  purchase  precisely  as  much  gold  or  silver  bullion 
as  d61,000  in  gold  coin,  so  is  it  also  a  fact  that  d61,000  in  Bank 
notes  will  do  the  same.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  at  this  time 
d61,000  either  in  gold  coin,  in  debased  silver  coin,  or  in  Bank 
notes,  are  precisely  of  the  same  value  when  used  in  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  what  is  the  cause  that  neither  of  these  will  pur- 
chase as  much  gold  or  silver  bullion  as  they  did  in  1797  previously 
to  the  Bank  restriction  bill  ?  And,  though  they  may  be  of  the 
same  value  in  circulation  here  at  home,  is  this  agreement  in  their 
value  forced  or  natural  ? 

It  must  be  evident  that  it  is  not  by  the  value  of  the  undebased 
gold  coin  that  the  values  of  the  Bank  notes  and  of  debased  silver 
are  at  present  regulated.  If  they  were  so,  gold  would  not  be 
above  its  mint  price,  because  Mr.  Trower  has  always  agreed  that 
no  one  would  give  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold  for  an  ounce  of 
gold  ;  gold  could  not  therefore  be  at  £4  10s.  or  £4  135.  per  ounce 
if  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  were  generally  equal  to 
that  of  the  gold  coin.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  value  of 
the  gold  coin  is  brought  down  to  that  of  the  debased  silver  or  to 
the  Bank  notes.  But  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  debased 
silver  was  always  previously  to  1797  brought  up  (because  it  was 
always  moderate  in  its  quantity)  to  the  value  of  the  gold  coins, 
and  that,  although  it  was  legal  tender  to  a  certain  amount,  it  was 
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neither  suflBciently  abundant  nor  suflSciently  current  to  raise  the 
price  of  gold  bullion  abov€l  its  mint  price.  Not  an  instance  has 
occurred  of  a  purchaser  of  gold  bullion  having  paid  a  penny  an 
ounce  more  for  it  in  consequence  of  his  wish  of  paying  in  debased 
silver  coin. 

If  then  gold  and  silver  coins  be  of  the  same  value  and  at  the 
same  time  are  depreciated  in  their  exchangeable  value  to  four- fifths 
of  their  true  value,  to  the  value  in  short  of  the  Bank  notes  which 
are  in  circulation  with  them,  to  what  can  we  attribute  this 
phenomenon  but  to  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes?  Let  us 
suppose  the  law  against  the  exportation  of  guineas  repealed ;  Mr. 
Trower  would  not  then  contend  that  gold  coin,  silver  coin,  and 
Bank  notes  would  be  of  equal  value,  because  he  has  already 
admitted  that  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold  would  not  be  given  for 
an  ounce  of  gold ;  but  under  those  circumstances  gold  would  con- 
tinue to  sell  for  £4: 10s.  or  d64  135.  for  Bank  notes  or  for  debased 
shillings,  but  for  gold  coin  it  would  not  be  higher  than  i*3  17s. 
lOJd.  per  ounce. 

The  present  value  at  which  gold  coin  passes  in  circulation  is  a 
forced  value ;  its  natural  value  is  15  per  cent,  above  its  forced 
value ;  but  repeal  the  law,  withdraw  the  force  by  which  it  is  kept 
down  and  it  will  immediately  recover  its  natural  value.  If  then  I 
were  to  yield  the  first  point  in  dispute  and  allow  that  Bank  notes 
were  obligations  to  pay  silver  and  not  gold  coin,  it  would  be 
evident  that  no  other  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  prices  of 
gold  or  silver  bullion,  or  on  any  other  commodities,  from  the 
debasement  of  the  silver  coin  but  the  trifling  one  occasioned  by 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  debased  silver  coin  being  con- 
sidered legal  tender. 

Before  the  recoinage  of  the  gold  coin  in  the  year  1774  gold 
bullion,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  at  £4  per  ounce,  being 
2s,  l^d.  above  the  mint  price.  The  debasement  of  the  gold  coin 
must  have  had  a  similar  effect  in  raising  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities.  This  is  a  principle  no  longer  disputed.  Imme- 
diately on  the  recoinage  gold  fell  under  its  mint  price. 

Whilst  the  gold  coin  was  thus  debased,  a  guinea  fresh  from 
the  mint  and  consequently  undebased,  or  any  other  which  had 
been  hoarded  and  had  not  partaken  of  the  debasement,  would 
have  purchased  no  more  goods  than  a  worn  and  debased  guinea, 
but  it  would  not  thence  be  argued  that  the  debased  and  the  new 
guinea  were  of  equal  value,  it  being  manifest  that  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  were  regulated  not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
new  guineas  but  by  the  quantity  actually  contained  in  the  old. 

F  2 
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In  like  manner  now,  though  a  few  guineas  may  be  in  circu- 
lation and  may  pass  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  for  no  more 
than  an  equal  amount  in  Bank  notes^  the  prices  of  commodities 
are  regulated  not  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which  the  guineas  con- 
tain but  by  the  quantity  which  the  Bank  notes  will  purchase. 
These  two  quantities  must,  if  the  coin  be  undebased  and  the  Bank 
notes  not  depreciated,  be  always  nearly  equal. 

The  fact  of  gold  coin  having  been  for  near  a  century  the 
principal  measure  of  value  is,  I  think,  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  arguments  of  Lord  Liverpool.  They  are  briefly  as  follows. 
The  debasement  of  the  silver  coin  has  not  during  that  period  caused 
any  excess  of  the  market  above  the  mint  price  of  either  gold  or 
silver  bullion ;  neither  has  it  produced  any  effect  on  the  exchanges 
with  foreign  countries,  whereas  the  debasement  of  the  gold  coin 
which  occurred  during  a  part  of  the  century  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange ; — that  immediately 
on  the  gold  coin  being  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection 
the  price  of  bullion  fell  under  its  tnint  price  and  the  foreign 
exchanges  were  at  par,  if  not  favourable  to  us. 

Lord  Liverpool  has  clearly  proved  this  fact,  but  has  not  given 
any  satisfactory  reasons  why  gold  should  be  the  standard  measure 
of  value  in  preference  to  silver. 

It  appears  to  me  that  gold  must  be  the  principal  measure  if 
not  the  only  measure  of  value,  whilst  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  is  less  in  the  market  than  the  relative  value  of 
those  metals  in  the  coins,  according  to  the  mint  regulations. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  are  equally  by  law  legal  tender  for  all 
sums  if  of  their  legal  weight.  By  the  regulations  of  the  mint 
gold  is  ISjfx  times  the  value  of  silver.  In  the  market,  up  to  the 
period  when  Lord  Liverpool  wrote,  gold  was  only  14f  times,  on 
an  average  of  a  very  long  period,  more  valuable  than  silver.  It 
became  therefore  the  interest  of  every  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  in 
the  gold  coin,  and  also  the  interest  of  every  person,  as  well  as  the 
bank,  who  carried  bullion  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  to  carry  gold 
and  not  silver  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  if  I  were  a  merchant 
having  my  warehouses  well  stocked  with  goods  and  was  in 
debt  i'1,000,  I  coilld  purchase  as  much  gold  bullion  as  is  con- 
tained in  a  thousand  pounds  with  less  goods  than  I  should  be 
obliged  to  part  with  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  silver  bullion  con- 
tained in  £1,000;  this  would  determine  me  to  purchase  the 
gold  and  not  the  silver,  and  to  carry  the  gold  and  not  the  silver  to 
the  mint  to  be  coined.     Whilst  gold  was  only  14  J  [times]  the  value 
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• 

of  silver,  the  price  of  silver  bullion  would  be  always  above  its 
mint  price]  there  would  be  a  loss  therefore  to  the  bank  in 
purchasing  silver  bullion  to  be  coined,  whereas  there  would  be 
no  such  loss  in  purchasing  gold  bullion  for  that  purpose.  It 
appears  therefore  evident  that  it  is  only  whilst  gold  is  less  valu- 
able in  the  market  compared  with  silver  than  it  is  by  the  mint 
regulations  that  it  will  be  the  only  measure  of  value.  Bank  notes 
will,  whilst  this  continues,  be  the  representatives  of  the  gold  coin, 
because  the  bank  will  always  pay  in  the  coin  which  can  be  coined 
at  the  least  expense  to  them. 

But,  if  in  the  course  of  time,  as  it  appears  lately  to  have  dojie, 
gold  should  become  more  valu^able,  and  be  in  the  market  at  a  greater 
proportion  to  silver  than  it  is  in  the  coins,  if  it  should  be  15^  or 
16  times  the  value  of  silver,  gold  would  be  above  its  mint  price, 
and  silver  would  be  at  or  below  its  mint  value.  Gold  could  then 
be  profitably  melted  and  silver  could  be  profitably  coined ;  silver 
would  therefore  become  the  standard  of  value ;  the  bank  would 
pay  its  notes  in  silver,  and  consequently  Bank  notes  would  become 
the  representatives  of  the  silver  and  not  the  gold  coin.  Indeed  this 
is  Mr,  Trower's  argument.  The  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  he 
justly  contends,  is  no  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes 
because  gold  bullion  may  rise  above  its  mint  value  from  an  alter- 
ation in  its  relative  value  to  silver,  though  a  Bank  note  were  not 
in  existence.  It  will  be  seen  by  what  I  have  already  said  that 
I  unequivocally  admit  the  truth  of  this  position. 

But,  if  a  large  price  of  gold  bullion  proceeded  from  this  cause, 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  would  never,  whilst  the  coins  of  full 
weight  only  were  legal  tender,  be  above  the  mint  price.  No  one 
<jontended,  when  the  price  of  silver  bullion  was  above  its  mint 
price  and  the  gold  bulhon  was  at  or  below  its  mint  value  (and 
this  was  the  case  generally,  previous  to  1797)  that  Bank  notes 
were  depreciated ;  and,  if  the  price  of  gold  bullion  were  20  per 
cent,  above  its  mint  price  and  silver  bullion  were  at  its  mint  price, 
I  should  allow  that  Bank  notes  were  not  at  a  discount ;  but,  when 
the  prices  of  both  the  metals  are  above  the  mint  prices,  it  is 
proof  conclusive  of  Bank  notes  being  at  a  discount. 

Mr.  Trower  wishes  to  account  for  this  from  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  the  silver  currency  being  debased.  If  this  debased  currency 
were  legal  tender,  I  should  not  dispute  the  point  with  him ;  but 
it  is  acknowledged  by  him  that  it  is  not ;  the  debasement  of 
the  silver  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  silver 
bullion. 


POOE  LAW  STATISTICS. 

When  in  September,  1894,  the  Economic  Journal  published 
a  criticism  by  Mr.  Loch  of  my  book  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Aged  Poor,  I  hoped  within  a  short  time  to  publish  a  second 
volume  on  the  same  subject,  and  thought  that  I  could  in  that  way 
best  make  such  reply  as  was  needed.  The  writing  of  this  volume 
has  been  delayed,  and  Mr.  Loch's  criticisms  have  been  followed  by 
those  of  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  in  the  last  nimiber  of  the  Journal. 
For  any  further  exposition  of  my  own  views  I  should  be  content 
to  wait,  but  so  far  as  some  statements  in  the  book  referred  to 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  misleading,  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  either  withdraw  them  or  explain  the  sense  in  which  I  wish 
them  to  be  understood. 

Into  Mr.  Loch's  treatment  of  my  use  of  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Eitchie's  return  I  cannot  go  in  detail  here  without  occupying  too 
much  space.  As  regards  the  London  figures  of  this  return,  I 
have  always  admitted  inaccuracy.  I  corrected  such  errors  as  I 
could  detect,  but  inaccuracy  remained ;  not  enough  I  think  to  in- 
validate the  general  conclusions,  but  sufficient  to  make  it  necessary 
to  treat  the  results  for  London  separately  and  with  special  caution. 
This  I  think  I  did.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Loch  admits  that 
*  For  the  country,  London  excepted,  the  return  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  accurate.' 

I  therefore  pass  to  his  criticisms  on  the  *  Individual  Compari- 
sons,' and  here  meet  Mr.  Yule  as  well  as  Mr.  Loch.  I  will  first  state 
what  is  attempted  in  these  comparisons.  In  them  the  whole  of 
the  unions  in  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  twenty  groups, 
the  lines  of  division  being  according  to  industrial  character  with 
some  subdivisions  according  to  density  of  population — the  idea 
of  this  method  of  grouping  being  that  wherever  the  population  is 
on  the  whole  similarly  employed,  and  similarly  conditioned  as  to 
sparseness  or  density,  the  unions  might  be  compared  in  order  to 
show  what  was  the  effect  of  varying  systems  of  administration  on 
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pauperism.  In  laying  these  comparisons  before  my  readers  I 
admitted  the  necessity  of  more  local  knowledge  *  to  tread  safely,* 
and  that  the  *  results  attained  were  chiefly  negative  * ;  but  I  did 
draw  certain  conclusions,  and  it  is  some  of  these  conclusions  that 
are  attacked.  Mr.  Loch  does  not  deny  that  the  figures  given  do 
little  to  account  for  the  wide  differences  in  extent  of  pauperism 
shown,  but  claims  that  more  information  is  required — first  as  to 
proportionate  ages  of  each  population,  and  second  as  to  the 
history  of  the  administration  in  each  case ;  and  on  these  grounds 
denies  that  my  contention,  that  differences  in  principles  of  ad- 
ministration have  little  or  no  general  effect,  is  tenable.  Mr.  Yule 
goes  further,  and  argues  that  my  contention  can  be  disproved 
from  my  own  figures.  Finally,  Mr.  Loch  regrets  that  statistical 
tables  so  elaborate  and  yet  so  incorrect  in  their  conclusions 
should  have  been  published  by  me,  while  Mr.  Yule  states  that 
his  conclusions  are  strongly  at  variance  with  mine,  and  compel 
him  severely  to  criticise  my  methods. 

The  real  question  at  iserfie  is  the  influence  on  pauperism  of  the 
giving  or  withholding  of|out-relief.  I  found,  or  thought  I  found, 
that  the  degree  of  pauperism  depended  mainly  on  other  consid- 
erations. I  did  not  finjfl  much  which  suggested  the  influence  of 
the  form  of  administration  on  pauperism,  but  a  good  deal  to  show 
the  influence  on  administration  of  the  different  shapes  which 
pauperism  assumes,  diie  to  density  or  sparseness  of  population, 
to  the  presence  of  many  old  people,  to  geographical  or  industrial 
characteristics,  or  to  prosperity  or  the  reverse  as  connected  with 
increase  or  decrease  of  population ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  good  results  follow  wherever  an  appropriate  and  well-con- 
sidered policy  is  acted  upon,  whatever  the  policy  maybe.  These 
conclusions  I  still  believe  to  be  borne  out  by  all  the  available 
evidence.  But  I  must  in  fairness  say  that  the  sentence  in  my 
book  to  which  Mr.  Yule's  note  mainly  refers  is  in  some  degree 
misleading.  I  stated,  as  a  deduction  from  the  comparisons  re- 
ferred to,  that  *  the  proportion  of  relief  given  out  of  doors  bears 
no  general  relation  to  the  total  percentage  of  pauperism.'  It  is, 
however,  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Yule  contends,  that  on  the  average 
there  is  least  pauperism  where  out-relief  bears  the  smallest  pro- 
portion to  the  total  relief  given,  and  it  is  true  also  that  this  is  so 
whether  the  year's  count  or  the  day's  count  be  taken.  I  cannot 
deny  that  an  average  comparison  of  this  kind  constitutes  a 
*  general  relation.'  What  I  ought  to  have  said  was  that  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  pauperism  was  not  coincident  in  any  regular  way 
with  the  degree  of  out-relief  given,  so  as  to  show  a  persistent 
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connection ;  and  1  regret  that  the  words  I  used  were  open  to 
misconception.  What  I  mean  by  the  failure  to  show  any  persistent 
connection,  in  spite  of  the  averages  on  which  Mr.  Yule  relies,  may 
be  explained  by  the  annexed  diagram.  For  this  purpose  I  will 
take  the  first  group,  consisting  of  fifty  agricultural  unions  with 
sparse  population.  The  unions  are  arranged  in  order  of  degree  of 
pauperism  (on  the  twelve  months*  count),  and  the  'pauperism/  line 
on  the  diagram  indicates  the  fall  from  12*7  per  cent,  at  Stock- 
bridge  in  Hants  to  1'3  per  cent,  at  Brixworth  in  Northampton. 
The  '  out-relief '  line  which  crosses  the  other  one  represents  the 
proportion  which. the  amount  paid  in  out-relief  bears  to  that  paid 
for  in  and  out  together  in  each  of  these  unions.  On  the  whole 
we  find  an  average  of  7*62  per  cent,  pauperism  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  unions  with  68*4  per  cent,  average  proportion  paid  in  out-relief, 
whereas  with  the  second  twenty-five  unions  the  average  propor- 
tion paid  in  out-relief  is  66*7  per  cent,  and  the  average  of 
pauperism  only  3*13  per  cent.,  proving  it  is  true  that  in  these 
unions  on  the  average  the  smaller  proportion  paid  in  out-relief 
does  go  with  the  lowest  rate  of  pauperism ;  yet  leaving  me  I 
think  fully  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  no  general  relation 
between  the  two  curves.  Of  the  fifty  unions  about  ten  take  their 
places  in  accordance  with  the  out-relief  line,  the  others  seem  to 
have  no  connection  with  it.  The  slight  difference  which  the 
averages  show  (between  68*4  per  cent,  and  66*7  per  cent.)  is 
indeed  entirely  due  to  Brixworth ;  omit  Brixworth  (always  an 
exception  in  matters  of  Poor  Law  administration)  from  the 
account,  and  the  average  proportion  of  out-relief  is  68*4  per  cent, 
in  both  divisions  alike,  although  the  difference  in  degree  of 
pauperism  is  still  as  7'62  to  3*20 ! 

Each  of  the  twenty  groups  into  which  the  whole  number  of 
unions  are  divided  presents  a  result  more  or  less  similar  to  that 
shown  on  this  diagram.  The  difference  in  the  average  percentage 
of  pauperism  in  the  two  halves  is  always  marked,  whereas  that  of 
the  amount  paid  in  out-relief  is  usually  very  slight,  and  in  three 
of  the  groups  the  ordinary  rule  is  reversed,  and  we  find  a  greater 
average  of  out-relief  coincident  with  a  smaller  average  of 
pauperism. 

Mr.  Loch's  contention  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  isolated  the 
influence  of  out-relief  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
other  unconsidered  causes  may  explain  the  irregularity  of  the 
i:pper  curve,  but  if  the  checking  or  refusal  of  out-relief  had  so 
specific  an  effect  as  has  been  supposed,  I  hardly  think  it  could  be 
so  completely  overlaid. 
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Pursuing  the  question  further  we  find  specimens  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  pauperism  with  almost  every  proportion  of  out-relief, 
from  6^  per  cent.  (Atcham)  to  85^  per  cent.  (Penzance).  If  we 
take  unions  with  double  the  lowest  rate  of  pauperism  the  same 
is  true,  the  range  for  proportion  of  out-relief  being  from  15  per 
cent.  (Milton)  to  93  per  cent.  (Pontardawe),  and  if  doubled  again, 
that  is  with  the  highest  rates  of  pauperism,  the  range  is  no  less, 
being  from  7  per  cent.  (Manchester)  to  92^  per  cent.  (Honiton). 

It  may  be  true  that  where  administration  is  lax  a  large 
proportion  of  out-relief  will  usually  be  given,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  converse  is  not  true.  A  large  proportion  of  out-relief 
cannot  be  held  necessarily  to  imply  lax  administration. 

Mr.  Yule  in  his  tables  uses  figures  which  mix  together  the 
whole  of  the  English  unions  whatever  their  character.  I  tried 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  this  course  by  grouping,  but  I  did  not 
omit  any  union.  The  results  are  therefore  as  general  as  they 
can  be,  and  not,  I  think,  open  to  the  charge  which  he  makes  of 
being  an  *  example  of  the  fundamental  mistake  of  founding 
general  conclusions  on  particular  instances.'  Mr.  Yule  not  only 
takes  no  account  of  difference  in  character,  but  also  gives  an  equal 
value  in  his  averages  to  every  union  whatever  its  size.  In  con- 
sidering his  criticism  on  my  groups,  I  have  followed  the  same 
plan,  which  though  rather  loose,  is  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 
It  may  also  be  good  enough  as  he  uses  it,  only  the  reader  should 
be  warned  that  the  results  are  a  very  rough  approximation  of 
the  true  numerical  facts. 

Much  more  objectionable  is  the  method  he  adopts  in  the  text 
of  his  article  of  comparing  the  percentages  of  pauperism  and  out- 
relief  respectively.  In  this  he  disregards  altogether  the  relative 
values  of  the  figures  he  uses.  Thus  he  says,  *  in  group  XVI.  we 
have  a  drop  of  eleven  in  the  out-relief  corresponding  to  a  drop 
of  three  in  the  pauperism,'  but  omits  to  observe  that  the  eleven  is 
obtained  by  comparing  sixty-one  and  fifty,  while  the  three  results 
from  comparing  six  and  three.  Mr.  Yule's  sentence  might  leave 
the  incautious  reader  under  the  impression  that  the  drop  in 
out-relief  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  in  pauperism, 
while  in  effect  the  drop  in  pauperism  was  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  that  in  out-relief. 

With  the  one-day  count,  which  Mr.  Loch  prefers  and  which 
Mr.  Yule  uses,  the  official  figures  undoubtedly  do  support  the 
anti-out-relief  policy.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  case  so  presented, 
contrasted  with  its  weakness  when  the  year's  count  is  taken,  that 
forms  the  ground  of  my  contention  that   a  good  deal  of  the 
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reduction  in  pauperism  shown  by  official  figures  is  delusive  as  a 
test  of  social  well-being.  Improvement  there  has  been,  but  it  is 
mainly  due  to  general  prosperity  rather  than  to  any  special  policy 
of  administration,  and  the  grouping  I  have  attempted  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  general  connection  between  refusal  of  out-relief 
and  reduction  of  pauperism,  so  far  as  it  is  more  than  nominal,  is 
mostly  attributable  to  the  widespread  change  from  rural  to  urban 
conditions  which  has  accompanied  the  general  increase  of  national 
wealth.  Out-relief  can  be  given  much  more  satisfactorily  in  rural 
than  in  urban  districts,  and  as  districts  cease  to  be  rural,  so  on  the 
whole  less  out-relief  is  given.  The  theory  thus  is  that  increased 
wealth  is  the  cause  alike  of  (a)  decrease  of  pauperism,  (b)  increased 
proportions  of  urban  population,  and  (indirectly),  (c)  changed 
policy  of  administration.  So  far  as  this  is  true  it  is  evident  that  (a) 
and  (c)  do  not  bear  to  each  other  any  actual  causal  relation.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  this  is  so  entirely.  The  poor  law  reformers 
of  our  day  have  done  much,  though  not  so  much  as  their  enthu- 
siasm for  their  own  principles  has  led  them  to  believe.  On  the 
other  hand  I  am  satisfied  that  the  possible  explanation  of  the 
facts  here  offered  cannot  be  ignored  with  safety. 

Moreover  this  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  really  borne  out 
by  the  figures  put  forward  by  Mr.  Yule  and  Mr.  Loch  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  broad  changes  indicated  in  the  com- 
parative table  for  1871  and  1891  given  by  Mr.  Yule,  without 
recognising  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  very  large  influences, 
and  it  thus  becomes  difficult  to  connect  them  very  closely  with 
the  operation  of  a  change  of  policy  which  has  admittedly  been 
only  partially  applied.  This  impression  is  confirmed  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Loch's  historical  comparisons  of  pauperism  from  1861  to 
1891  in  a  number  of  unions ;  for  in  no  less  than  five  of  the  nine- 
teen unions  taken,  we  find  that  decrease  in  the  extent  of 
pauperism  continues  in  spite  of  an  apparent  reversal,  or  partial 
reversal,  since  1881,  of  the  anti-out-relief  policy. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  in  dealing  with  the  statistics  of 
pauperism,  I  have  tried,  it  may  be  unsuccessfully,  to  avoid 
special  pleading  of  any  kind.  I  am  at  any  rate  no  advocate  of 
out-relief. 

Charles  Booth 


REVIEWS 

Studies  in  Eco7iomics,     By  William  Smart.     (London  :  Mac- 
'     millan  &  Co.     1895.) 

It  was  a  characteristic  remark  of  Bagehot  that  political  economy 
laboured  under  an  *  inherent  diflBculty,'  which  no  other  science  pre- 
sented *  in  equal  magnitude.'  This  special  difficulty  lay  in  the  circum- 
stance that  those,  who  were  *  conversant  with  its  abstractions,'  were 
*  usually  without  a  true  contact  with  its  facts,'  and  those,  who  were  *  in 
contact  with  its  facts,'  had  *  usually  little  sympathy  with,  and  little 
cognizance  of,  its  abstractions.*  It  was  the  *  theory  of  business,' 
which  led  *  a  life  of  obstruction,  because  theorists '  did  *  not  see  the 
business,  and  the  men  of  business  '  would  *  not  reason  out  the  theories.' 
Of  the  reality  of  the  '  inherent  difficulty  '  thus  described  as  little  doubt 
can  be  felt  as  of  the  unique  success  with  which  Bagehot  himself  over- 
came it.  That  success  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  presented 
in  his  own  person  the  combination — at  once  so  rare  and  so  fortunate — 
of  the  man  of  business  and  the  theoretical  student.  To  the  interesting 
Studies  before  us  Dr.  Smart  has  brought  qualifications  which  are  not 
dissimilar.  As  he  states  in  his  preface,  his  *  apprenticeship  to  industry 
as  an  employer  of  labour '  placed  him  *  in  close  contact  with  those 
questions  of  wages  and  prices,*  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first  two 
sections  of  his  book.  He  is  therefore  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
business  affairs  to  which  the  economist  can  seldom  lay  claim.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  best  known  in  the  economic  world  by  his  admirable 
presentations  of  the  theories  of  the  Austrian  school,  which,  dealing 
with  the  very  centre  of  abstract  economics,  and  pursuing  a  course  of 
reasoning  which  is  in  the  main  rigorously  deductive,  would,  as  Dr. 
Smart  observes  in  the  same  preface,  seem  fitted  to  correct  the  tendency 
of  the  business  man  to  '  lose  himself  in  the  fallacy  of  the  particular 
instance.* 

To  this  tw^ofold  training  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  these  Studies 
may,  in  our  opinion,  be  ascribed.  Dr.  Smart  is  the  possessor  of  a 
literary  style,  which  should  redeem  Economics  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers  from  the  common  reproach  of  being  dry  and  uninteresting. 
He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Kuskin ;  and  he  seems  to 
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have  caught  some  of  the  warmth  and  picturesqueness  of  that  master  of 
English  prose,  while  preserving  a  directness  and  practicality  not  always 
apparent  in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings.  And  the  instinct  of  the  business 
man  may  be  traced,  not  merely  in  the  style,  but  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  and  in  the  method  of  their  treatment.  The  questions  handled 
in  the  first  part  of  a  *  living  wage,'  of  the  *  sliding  scale,'  and  of 
*  women's  wages,*  are  topics  of  the  day  ;  and  the  vexed  subject  of  the 
currency  discussed  in  the  second  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  actual 
movement  of  business  affairs.  The  Studies  in  Consumption,  of  which 
the  third  part  consists,  are  perhaps  more  speculative  in  their  aims,  and 
raise  some  issues,  which  are  more  properly  ethical  than  distinctly 
economic ;  but  here,  as  in  the  earlier  studies,  Dr.  Smart  seeks  a  close 
contact  with  facts. 

To  the  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  practical  considerations 
may  be  traced  his  appreciation  of  the  enervating  influence  exerted  by 
falling  prices  on  the  imagination  of  the  business  man,  especially  when 
the  cause  works  with  such  subtlety  as  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 
Dr.  Smart's  examination  of  this  influence  will  reward  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  monetary  matters,  who  will  not  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  him  reaching  the  conclusion  that  currency  difficulties  are  among 
the  most  pressing  of  economic  questions,  that  they  lie  beneath  more 
obvious  phenomena  of  which  explanations  are  vainly  sought,  and  that 
their  solution  is  found  in  international  bimetallism.  Dr.  ^mart  does 
not  conceal  his  advocacy  of  this  remedy  for  monetary  ills  ;  and,  although 
a  prominent  newspaper  has  found  in  this  a  reason  for  not  entering  on  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of  his  book,  such  prejudice  will 
appeal  without  effect  to  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Journal.  We 
venture  on  this  observation  with  the  more  boldness  because,  while 
we  agree  with  Dr.  Smart's  conclusions,  we  do  not  entirely  concur 
with  the  reasoning  by  which  he  attains  them.  Our  dissent  arises 
chiefly  on  the  speculative  portions  of  the  argument ;  and  we  appreciate 
fully  the  cogency  of  the  practical  considerations  advanced,  and  the 
apposite  examples  that  are  drawn  from  the  facts  of  business-life. 

To  the  same  practical  instincts  we  may  ascribe  some  characteristics 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  suggestive  nature  of  the  review  of 
the  difficulties,  which  must  attend  the  application  to  the  coal-mining 
industry  of  the  principles  of  a  *  living  wage,'  the  searching  character  of 
the  scrutiny  made  into  the  real  meaning  and  the  actual  interpretation 
of  that  ambiguous  but  influential  phrase,  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
careful  study  of  the  sliding  scale,  the  broad  appreciation  of  the  solid 
advantages,  and  the  shrewd  perception  of  the  real  difficulties,  of  that 
mode  of  adjusting  wages — all  these  may  reasonably  be  connected  with 
the  preliminary  business  training  which  Dr.  Smart  has  undergone.  To 
the  same  cause  we  may  assign  the  stress  laid  on  hindrances  to  the 
smooth  movement  of  economic  forces,  arising  from  the  particular 
concrete  embodiments  that  capital  may  assume,  from  the  mistaken  but 
necessary  anticipations  formed  by  producers  of  the  directions  which  con- 
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sumption  may  be  induced  to  follow,  and  from  the  stubborn  vis  inertia, 
which,  in  the  case  of  ill-paid  and  unorganised  women-workers,  may  pre- 
vent their  wages  from  rising  much  above  subsistence-level. 

On  the  other  hand'  we  think   that  in  some  of  these  cases  Dr. 
Smart  unduly  emphasises  the  hindrances  to  mobility  from  a  failure 
to  judge  accurately  the  amount  needed  to  justify  the  theories  criticised. 
We  must  confess  that  he  seems  sometimes  to  'lose  himself  in  the 
fallacy  of  the  particular  instance  ' ;  and  we  should  be  disinclined,  if  we 
understand  his  meaning  aright,  to  accept  the  assumptions  implied  in 
certain  of  his  statements.     For  example,  we  think  that  the  assertion 
that  *  physically,  labour  is  not  mobile ;  historically,  it  has  never  been 
mobile ;  and  ethically  it  should  not  be  mobile,'  may  easily  mislead,  and 
its  truth  or  falsity  depends  on  what  is  understood  by  *  mobility.'     Nor 
for  a  similar  reason  should  we  be  disposed  to  accept  without  more 
qualification  the  statement  that  *  it  is  only  in  text-books  of  political 
economy  that  capital  at  once  leaves  the  old  channels  as  their  waters 
sink  below  the  *' average  profits"  and  cuts  out  new  ones,'  or  the 
similar  statement  that  '  the  mobility  of  abstract  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  immobility  of  concrete  capital/     We  select  these  assertions,  be- 
cause they  appear  to  be  typical  of  an  attitude  of  mind  which  Pr. 
Smart,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  often  adopts,  and  he  will  pardon 
us  if  we  say  that  on  such  occasions  he  allows  the  '  particular  instance ' 
to  exert  an  unduly  predominant  influence.     No  doubt  an  exaggeration 
of  the  '  mobility '  of  capital  and  labour  is  a  fault  which  may  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  some  of  the  older  economists ;  and  such  facts  as  those 
emphasised  by  Dr.  Smart  furnish  a  wholesome  corrective.    But  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  conditions,  on  which  the  validity  of  the  reason- 
ing of  those  older  economists  rests,  will,  we  think,  as  often  as  not,  show 
that,  while  they  may  have  been  insufficiently  exact  in  their  verbal  state- 
ments, they  were  broadly  true  in  their  theoretical  tendencies,  and  that 
such  phenomena  as  those  noted  by  Dr.  Smart  of  the  committal  of 
capital  to  certain  forms  not  easily  changed,  and  of  descriptions  of 
labour  to  certain  employments,  are  not  incompatible  with  an  amount 
of  mobility  sufficient  to  render  the  theories  substantially  true.     We  do 
not  know  that  Dr.  Smart  himself  would  deliberately  wish  to  invalidate 
them ;  but  such,  as  it  ^eems  to  us,  is  the  tendency  of  some  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  in  places  at  least  he  certainly  appears  to  dismiss  summarily 
into  the  limbo  of  the  discredited,  theories  which  in  our  opinion  only 
need  amendment.     We  have  laid  stress  on  the  question  of  mobility 
because  the  points  at  issue  here  are,  we  think,  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  and  doubtful  reasoning  of  other  parts  of  the 
book. 

*  Particular  instances,'  apparently  controverting  theories,  seem  thus 
to  exert  an  undue  influence  on  Dr.  Smart's  opinions,  and,  if  he  himself 
avoids  the  consequent  *  fallacy,'  his  readers  may  not  be  able  to  follow  his 
example.  On  this  ground  we  are  inclined  to  question  some  of  the  reason- 
ing in  the  Study  entitled  *  Must  Prices  Fall  ? '     Dr.  Smart's  argument 
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is  directed  here  to  tracing  the  fall  of  prices  during  recent  years 
to  a  monetary  cause :  and  in  this  general  aim  we  think  that  he  is 
successful.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  the  arguments  by  which  he 
reaches  this  conclusion.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  prices  have 
not  fallen  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  production,  for  then,  he 
argues,  while  individual  prices  would  have  fallen,  as  the  improvements 
extended,  they  would  have  tended  to  rise  again.  This  reasoning,  so 
far  as  it  is  sound,  is,  as  he  himself  allows,  an  amplification  of  the  simple 
proposition  that,  *  as  value  is  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  two  or 
more  commodities,  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  values ' ; 
and  this  proposition  was  thus  simply  stated  by  Mill.  But  when  Dr. 
Smart,  departing  from  this  simple  statement,  pursues  through  several 
pages  an  elaborate  argument,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  he  does 
not  put  forward  propositions  which,  without  appending  an  explanatory 
clause,  would  be  of  doubtful  vaHdity,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  does  not 
escape  ambiguity ;  and  into  these  propositions  and  this  ambiguity  he  is, 
we  think,  betrayed  by  a  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  those  very  '  particular 
instances '  from  the  *  fallacy '  of  which  he  is  anxious  to  save  his  readers. 
This  tendency  may  be  due  to  an  excessive  appreciation  of  the  special 
diflBculties  of  a  particular  class  of  students ;  but  Dr.  Smart  will  forgive 
us  for  saying  that,  when  reading  this  chapter,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
rid  ourselves  of  an  impression,  which  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong, 
that  the  difficult  and  lengthy  argument  was  first  elaborated,  and  then, 
with  its  perplexing  intricacies  troubling  his  mind,  he  was  unable  to 
regard  as  adequate  the  short  and  simple  statement  contained  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Mill.  We  probably  look  upon  the  discussion  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  theoretic  economist,  and  we  may  make  insufficient 
allowance  for  difficulties  which  beset  the  reflections  of  the  man  of 
business;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  would  not  willingly  venture 
to  thread  the  intricacies  of  Dr.  Smart's  argument  without  the  guidance 
of  Mill's  statement,  and  that,  with  this  securely  in  our  possession,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  need  of  entering  the  maze  at  all. 

This  consideration  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
or  insufficiency  of  that  theoretic  equipment  which  Dr.  Smart  has  added 
to  his  business  experience.  And  here  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
in  our  opinion  the  particular  mental  discipline  provided  by  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  the  Austrian  school,  with  all  its  rigidly  abstract 
deduction  and  its  subtle  and  powerful  dialect,  is  unsuited  to  correct 
the  natural  failing  of  the  practical  man  to  lay  stress  on  the  *  particular 
instance.'  Dr.  Smart  will  pardon  us  for  observing  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  place  himself  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Austrian 
writers  as  to  criticise  impartially  their  statements,  and  that  he  has  not 
emancipated  himself  from  the  exclusive  sway  exerted  by  them  over 
his  thought  and  opinions.  Probably  he  might  reply  that  he  did  not 
wish  for  such  emancipation :  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  English  students  by  his  careful 
translations  and  his  luminous  introductions.     We  have  indeed  fancied 
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that  we  could  detect  here  and  there  in  the  course  of  these  Studies  a 
hesitating  recognition,  which   further  reflection   might   deepen   into 
assured  conviction,  that  there  were  points  of  view  from  which  some  of 
the  central  questions  of  economic  science  could  be  profitably  regarded  dif- 
ferent from  those  exclusively  emphasised  by  the  Austrian  school.    Such 
suggestions  are  furnished  in  passages  like  those  on  the  conception  of  the 
National  Dividend  formed  by  Professor  Marshall;   but  the  passages 
appear,  we  must  add,  to  be  admitted  with  some  reluctance,  and  the  con- 
ceptions are  interpreted  in  a  way  which  seems  more  designed  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  Austrian  tenets,  than  with  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  probable  intentions  of  their  own  authors.     About 
the  preponderant  influence  of   the  Austrian  school  on   Dr.  Smart's 
opinions  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  he  himself  makes  no 
secret  of    his  creed.      In  his  preface  he  gives  prominence    to  his 
acknowledgments  ;  on  page  17  he  states  that  the  *  first  formulation  *  of 
the  conception  of  cost,  which  he  proceeds  to  set  forth,  is,  if  he  is  not 
mistaken,  diie  to  the  Austrian  school  and  particularly  to  the  Natural 
Value  of  Wieser,  and  in  a  note  on  page  145  he  declares  that  the 
article  on  the  Origin  of  Money  contributed  by  Menger  to  an  early 
number  of  this  Journal  is  *  more  suggestive  *  than  anything  else  of 
which  he  knows  in  modern  economic  literature.     The  piety  of  affection 
thus  evinced  is  as  natural  as  it  is  creditable  in  so  faithful  a  disciple ; 
but,  while  Dr.  Smart's  loyalty  extorts  our  admiration,  candour  com- 
pels us  to  add  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  partiality  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  last  remark  we  have  quoted  from  him  prevents  us  from 
reposing  any  great  trust  in  his  discrimination  where  the  Austrian 
writers  are  concerned.     We  shall  perhaps  shock,  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  convince  him,  and  we  may  be   doing  an   unwitting  injustice   to 
economists  of   great  abihty  ;  but  we   ourselves   have   been   steadily 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  study  of  the  Austrian 
theories  may  prove  a  wholesome  exercise  for  an  advanced  student  as  a 
training  in  dialectics,  he  will  scarcely  add  anything  of  real  importance 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  value  which  may  be  acquired  from 
the  reading  of  Jevons. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  make  this  confession  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  widely  we  differ  from  Dr.  Smart ;  and  we  can  now 
proceed  to  say  unreservedly  that  we  could  not  accept  without  qualifica- 
tion his  assertion  on  page  150  that  *  confessedly  the  law  of  cost  is  a 
secondary  law  of  value,'  or  his  description  on  page  255  of  the  theory 
the  *  foundations  of  which  were  laid '  by  Jevons,  as  the  *  current  theory 
of  value,'  or  on  page  7  of  it  as  the  theory  *  now  dominant.'  No  doubt 
Jevons  in  our  own  country,  and  the  Austrians  abroad,  have  called 
prominent  attention  to  parts  of  the  theory  which  were  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  older  English  economists.  But,  considering  the 
place  in  economic  repute  admittedly  taken  by  Professor  Marshall's 
treatise,  and  the  broader  conception  therein  set  forth  of  the  theory  of 
value,  it  is  surely  doubtful  whether  the  Austrian  theory  can  be  cor- 
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rectly  called  the  *  current '  or  *  dotnihant  *  theory.  Professor  Marshall 
endeavours  in  that  treatise  to  show  that  in  the  recoil  from  the  older 
emphasis  the  later  writers  have  proceeded  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  confess  that  the  serious  difficuRies,  to  which  Dr.  Smart  seems  to 
us  to  be  put  in  the  first  of  these  Studies  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cost  of  production  as  '  derivative  '  because  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  to  it 
a  *  primary '  influence,  together  with  that  of  marginal  utility,  do  not 
recommend  the  doctrine  to  which  he  pins  his  faith.  He  frankly 
admits  that  the  *  conduction  *  of  value  forwards  from  producer  to 
product  accords  with  empirical  testimony.  He  allows  that  a  value 
attaching  to  labour  may  be  transferred  to  the  product  of  labour.  But 
he  endeavours  to  meet  the  difficulty  thus  suggested,  and  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  conflict  of  fact  with  the  creed  of  the  Austrian  school,  by 
maintaining  that  the  value  thus  attaching  to  labour  has  been  primarily 
given  by  product  in  the  case  of  some  other  goods.  Surely  this  ex- 
planation bears  the  marks  of  artificiality.  Surely  it  suggests  the  old 
problem  of  the  elephant  and  the  tortoise.  Surely  the  frank  and 
broad  recognition  of  that  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  characterises  Professor  Marshall's  treatment,  is  more 
closely  in  accord  with  the  facts  and  more  comprehensive  and  rational 
in  theory.  Dr.  Smart,  like  the  Austrian  teachers  in  whose  steps  he 
follows  so  loyally,  does  not  seem  to  have  really  grasped  the  distinction 
emphasised  afresh  in  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Marshall's  Principles 
between  short  and  long  periods  of  time,  or  to  have  seen  how  this 
supplies  the  key  to  much  which  appears  perplexing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  writers.  Like  all  propounders  of  theories  they  have 
perhaps  been  prone  to  underrate  the  contributions  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  to  wish  to  set  them  aside  completely ;  but  it  is  surely 
more  rational  to  attempt  to  discover  the  truth  contained  in  earlier 
expositions  and  to  combine  it  with  that  furnished  by  later  writers  into 
a  new  comprehensive  ^vhole.  This  has  been  done  by  Professor 
Marshall ;  and  the  facts  seem  to  us  to  fall  into  an  intelligible  order  on 
his  hypothesis,  but  to  be  forced  and  constrained  into  an  artificial 
arrangement  on  the  Austrian  method. 

At  times,  as  we  remarked  before,  Dr.  Smart  himself  seems  to 
manifest  some  tendency  to  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  we  do  not  feel  certain,  after  reading  more  than  once  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  matter,  of  the  precise  place  occupied  in  bis 
mind  by  Professor  Marshall's  conception  of  the  National  Dividend,  or 
of  the  mode  in  which  he  reconciles  the  suspicion  which  he  apparently 
entertains,  when  discussing  women's  wages,  that  wages  may  sometimes 
regulate  prices,  and  not  prices  wages,  with  his  refusal  to  allow  the  cost 
of  production  a  place  as  a  primary  determining  factor  of  value. 
Throughout  his  treatment  of  this  important  topic  of  value  we  are 
haunted  by  a  suspicion  of  a  fallacy  kindred  at  least  to  that  of  the 
*  particular  instance,'  for  we  feel  that  the  exclusive  emphasis  laid  by 
the  Austrian  school  on  one  side  of  the  theory  is  likely  to  foster  this 
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tendency.  It  was  a  remark  of  Mill's — to  whom  by  the  way  we  think  that 
Dr.  Smart  renders  hard  justice  when  he  affirms  that  he  had  at  least 
three  laws  of  value — that  the  *  smallest  error  '  on  the  subject  of  value 
*  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  other  conclusions,  and  anything 
vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  it  creates  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  everything  else.'  If  Mill  himself  did  not  attain  to  the  finality  for 
which  he  hoped  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  feeUng  that  the  Austrian 
school,  with  their  elaborate  apparatus  of  imputed  value,  have  failed  to 
avoid  the  mistiness  and  vagueness  of  which  he  spoke,  and  that  their 
zealous  and  able  disciple,  Dr.  Smart,  has  not  been  successful  in  these 
valuable  and  interesting  Studies  in  escaping  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion which  are  described  by  Mill  as  the  natural  consequence.  He 
will,  we  are  sure,  pardon  us  for  dwelling  at  length  on  the  point,  for  he 
expresses  in  his  preface  his  agreement  with  the  *  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Austrian  school  that  the  theory  of  value  is  the  beginning  of 
economic  science.'  We  concur  in  this  opinion,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  that  school  has  provided  the  complete  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  theory,  and  for  this  reason  our  appreciation  of  the  many  merits  of 
Dr.  Smart's  Studies  is  mingled  with  inevitable  dissent  from  some  of  his> 
most  important  assumptions.  We  have  expressed  this  dissent  with 
a  candour  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  approve. 

L.  L.  Price 

Essays  in  Taxation.    By  Edwin  E.  A.  Seligman.    (New  York : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1895.) 

The  external  critic,  who,  ignorant  of  the  inner  history  of  Economics, 
has  regarded  it  as  an  unprogressive  science,  would  find  himself  con- 
fronted in  these  Essays  with  repeated  and  conclusive  confutation  of  his 
erroneous  conception.  As  the  author  remarks,  '  not  only  the  actual 
forms  of  taxation,  but  the  theories  of  taxation  as  well,  vary  with  the 
economic  basis  of  society.*  Even  the  student,  who  has  contented 
himself  with  such  'fragmentary  and  incidental  discussions  of  the 
topics  here  treated  as  were  until  recently  alone  accessible  in 
English  economic  literature,  might  well  be  amazed  at  the  subtlety,. 
variety,  and  difficulty  of  the  issues  raised  and  discussed.  The 
reproach  to  English  economists,  which  we  have  just  indicated^ 
has  indeed  been  lately  removed  by  the  publication  of  Professor 
Bastable's  Public  Finance^  to  which,  in  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
*  Recent  European  Literature  in  Taxation '  contained  in  his  twelfth 
chapter.  Professor  Seligman  pays  an  ample,  but  discriminating, 
tribute  of  praise.  In  the  course  of  that  chapter  he  observes  in- 
structively that  one  reason  for  the  comparative  absence  of  systematic 
treatment  of  taxation  by  English  writers  is  found  in  the  comparative 
superiority  of  English  practice.  The  politician  will  note  with  interest 
that  so  acute  and  detached  a  critic,  discussing  the  question  from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint,  considers  that  the  Budget  of  1894  may  be 
No.  21. — VOL.  VI  G 
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taken  as  affording  fresh  evidence  of  the  leading  position  of  England 
in  the  matter  of  fiscal  reform,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
played  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  changes,  the  *  name  of  Sir 
Vernon  Harcourt,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  will  hereafter  be  indis- 
solubly  linked  in  the  annals  of  British  finance  with  those  of  Peel  and 
Gladstone/  Such  is  the  deliberate  verdict  of  an  impartial  observer, 
who  considers  that  England  is  but  pointing  the  way  for  other  nations 
to  follow,  in  extending  the  inheritance  tax,  in  introducing  the  progres- 
sive principle,  and  in  increasing  the  untaxed  minimum  of  subsistence, 
and  that  she  herself  is  obeying  the  inevitable  trend  of  events  in  en- 
deavouring to  distribute  the  weight  of  taxation  more  justly  among  the 
different  classes  of  the  community. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  opinion,  coming  from  such  a  critic,  no 
one,  who  studies  these  Essays  with  care,  can  feel  any  doubt.  For  the 
ability  and  knowledge,  with  which  Professor  Seligman  is  equipped,  are 
beyond  dispute.  The  chapter,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  betrays 
a  familiarity  with  foreign  literature  which,  we  imagine,  can  hardly  be 
rivalled.  The  chapter  on  *  Eecent  Reforms  in  Taxation,'  in  which 
Professor  SeHgman  deals  especially  with  England,  New  Zealand,  Holland 
and  Prussia,  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  fiscal 
practice.  And  these  chapters  are  but  conspicuous  examples  of  quaHties 
which  are  displayed  throughout  the  essays.  Nor,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
is  the  author's  masteiy  of  the  complicated  incidents  of  the  somewhat 
crude  taxation  of  his  own  country  less  complete.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  it  possible  that  any  change  of  serious  significance  or  detail  of 
great  importance  could  escape  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  Professor  Selig- 
man ;  and  yet  he  does  not  allow  the  stores  of  his  erudition  to  encumber 
his  reasoning.  He  is  continously  seeking  for  the  lesson,  which  the  facts 
contain,  and  he  uses  them  to  illuminate,  and  not  to  obscure.  His 
readers  may  feel  tolerably  confident  that  he  will  not  mislead;  but  they  are 
no  less  firmly  assured  that  he  will  not  desert  them.  Too  many  authors, 
in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  first  of  these  dangers,  fall  unwittingly  into 
the  second ;  and  the  student  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
writers,  like  Professor  Seligman,  who,  while  careful  to  ascertain 
and  to  present  the  facts,  are  able  also  to  bring  out  their  meaning  with 
lucidity  and  emphasis. 

Were  it  not  indeed  for  this  manifest  width  of  erudition,  and  this 
illuminative  faculty,  we  might  be  disposed  to  question  sometimes  the 
authoritative  manner,  in  which  Professor  Seligman  pronounces  his 
opinion  on  the  contributions  made  to  the  discussion  of  taxation  in  his 
own  and  in  foreign  countries.  We  should  otherwise  be  inclined  to 
•doubt  whether  it  is  prudent  or  possible  to  declare  so  definitely  that  all 
previous  treatment  of  many  of  the  points  raised  in  the  essays  has  been 
-entirely  erroneous  or  obviously  inadequate ;  and  we  might  suspect 
undue,  though  not  unnatural,  partiality  towards  the  work  of  favourite 
pupils,  when  in  at  least  two  cases  Professor  Seligman  affirms  that  they 
liavejproduced  treatises  on  particular  phases  of  taxation,  which  are 
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l)ound  to  be  recognised  as  the  classical  treatment  of  these  questions. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  sometimes  the  judgments  delivered  may 
partake  too  largely  of  an  ex  catliedra  character,  and  that,  along  with 
much  generous  eulogy  and  just  criticism,  there  is  sometimes  too 
evident  a  disposition  to  claim  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth,  which, 
however  seductive — and  we  freely  admit  that  the  temptation  is  great 
to  one  who  feels  himself  a  discoverer  of  what  has  been  previously 
neglected — should  only  be  cautiously  encouraged.  But  we  confess 
that  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  comparative  outsider,  who  cannot  pretend  to 
a  fraction  of  the  special  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author  of  these 
assays,  and  that,  if  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  Professor  Seligman  on 
occasions  errs  by  excess,  the  extravagance  is  bom  of  jealousy  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth,  of  ardour  for  the  advance  of  intelligent  and 
exact  study,  and  of  zeal  for  the  removal  of  error,  which  is  not  the  less 
Jioxious  because  it  may  be  persistent. 

With  many  of  the  criticisms  and  contentions  of  the  essays  we  find 
ourselves  in  complete  accord.  Thd  chapter,  for  example,  on  the  proper 
'*  classification  of  public  revenues '  appears  to  us  both  lucid  and  con- 
evincing,  and  the  plea,  contained  therein,  for  the  assignment  of  a  distinct 
place  to  fees,  though  it  conflicts  with  the  opinion  of  some  other  writers, 
■^eems  to  be  justified  by  considerations  of  clearness  of  reasoning, 
and  is  undoubtedly  supported  by  skilful  arguments.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  line  dividing  a  price  from  a  /ee,  a  fee  from  a  special 
assessment,  and  a  special  assessment  from  a  tax  is,  we  believe,  accurately 
drawn,  and  the  distinctions  are  suited  to  assist  firm  apprehension 
and  to  promote  consistent  reasoning.  We  give  in  its  entirety  the  final 
-classification,  which  Professor  Seligman  adopts.     It  is  thus  arranged : — 


1.  Special  benefit  the  exclusive 

consideration. 

2.  Less    special    benefit     al- 

though still  preponder- 
ant. 

3.  Special  benefit  measurable. 

4.  Special  benefit  still  assumed. 

'5.  Special  benefit  only  an  in- 
cidental result. 


Public  purpose  incidental.      Quasi-private 

Price. 
Public  purpose  of  some        Public  Price, 
importance. 


Public    purpose  of    still 
greater  importance. 

Public  purpose  the  con- 
trolling consideration. 

Public  purpose  the  ex- 
clusive consideration 
— principle  of  faculty 
or  ability. 


Fee. 

Special  Assess- 
ment. 
Tax. 


The  term  special  assessment  employed  in  this  classification  is  not 
familiar  to  English  students ;  but,  as  Professor  Seligman  points  out, 
the  idea  was  originally  recognised  by  English  law  and  practice,  was 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  where  it  occupies  a  position  of  traditional 
and  unquestioned  acceptance,  and  has  recently  been  reintroduced  into 
its  original  birthplace  under  the  new  name  of  betterment.  English 
readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  is  not  the  name  by 
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which  the  principle  is  known  in  America,  and  they  may  derive  no  little 
instruction  from  Professor  Seligman's  discussion  of  the  question  in  his 
eleventh  chapter.  Especially  perhaps  will  they  be  interested  in  his 
suggestive  observation  that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  principle  into 
practice  in  England  is  enhanced  because,  in  contrast  with  the  position 
in  the  United  States,  *  it  implies  not  only  a  change  in  the  principle  of 
charge,  but  also  a  change  in  the  method  of  assessment :  *  for  the  owner 
of  the  land,  who,  in  England,  unlike  America,  does  not  directly  pay 
local  taxes,  is  to  be  directly  assessed.  Of  the  inherent  justice  of  the 
principle,  as  of  its  essential  distinction  on  grounds  of  definiteness  from 
the  vague  ambitious  proposals  to  appropriate  the  unearned  increment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  we  have  ourselves  always  felt,  since  the 
discussion  first  originated  in  this  country,  that  little  real  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  Professor  Seligman's  arguments  have  confirmed  us  in  this 
opinion.  In  an  earlier  essay  contained  in  the  same  volume,  on  the 
'  Single  Tax,'  he  combats  with  gr^at  dexterity,  with  a  multiplicity  ajid 
freshness  of  resource,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  undoubted  success^ 
the  arguments  of  land  nationalisers,  such  as  Mr.  Henry  George,  and 
in  this  chapter  he  repeats  again  the  assertion,  which  rests  alike  on 
abstract  reasoning  and  on  concrete  fact,  that  the  system  of  special 
assessments  *  embodies  the  kernel  of  truth  in  the  unearned  increment . 
doctrine.' 

The  whole  book  is  of  course  primarily  intended  for  American 
readers,  and  about  half  of  the  essays  are  reprints  from  American  scientific 
periodicals.  The  discussions,  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  General  Property 
Tax,  in  Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  of  the  Taxation  of  Corporations, 
and  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  American  Reports  on  Taxation,  contain  a  mass 
of  information  gathered  from  American  sources,  and  are  interesting  to 
the  Englishman  more  because  of  the  sidelights,  which  they  throw  on 
English  problems  of  taxation,  than  on  account  of  any  direct  illumina- 
tion. Professor  Seligman  indeed  illustrates  his  arguments  in  these 
chapters  from  the  experience  of  other  nations,  and,  as  we  remarked 
before,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  bearing  of  theory  on  fact  and  of  fact 
on  theory.  Many  interesting  and  suggestive  points  of  theoretic  and 
general  importance  occur  in  the  discussion,  and,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages, now  generally  admitted,  of  the  comparative  methods  of  study, 
no  Httle  instruction  may  be  derived  from  the  mode  in  which  apparently 
foreign  issues  are  handled  by  such  a  master  of  his  subject.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  General  Property  Tax — that  crude  and  ineffectual  sur- 
vival of  a  tax  discarded  by  other  countries — Professor  Seligman  is  led  to 
review  the  history  of  taxation,  and  to  supplement  the  account  given  in 
his  opening  chapter  on  the  Development  of  Taxation.  In  the  long  dis- 
cussion of  the  Taxation  of  Corporations,  he  similarly  raises  again  those 
subtle  and  complicated  questions  of  Double  Taxation,  which  he  has 
disentangled  with  such  dexterity  in  his  fourth  chapter.  It  is  true  that 
even  such  questions  have  more  immediate  interest  for  a  nation  living 
under  a  federal  Qonstitution  like  that  of  America,  with  the  continual 
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■^difficulties  arising  between  the  fiscal  interests  of  contiguous  states, 
t^nd  that  the  German  Empire  and  the  Swiss  Eepublic  present  a  nearer 
counterpart  to  American  conditions  than  the  United  Kingdom.  But, 
as  Professor  Seligman  points  out,  double  taxation  may  occur  in  muni- 
cipal and  local  as  well  as  in  state  finance,  and  the  development  of  local 
administration  forces  it  into  ever  increasing  prominence.  The  question 
also  involves  of  necessity  problems  of  incidence  difficult  to  determine, 
which  show  how  needful  it  is  to  replace  the  older  and  simpler  theories 
of  incidence  found  in  earlier  writers  by  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive conceptions  suited  to  a  more  elaborate  and  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  facts. 

We  may  therefore  meet  with  an  affirmative  and  grateful  response 
the  hope  expressed  by  Professor  Seligman  in  his  Preface  that,  although 
his  essays  were  *  written  primarily  from  the  American  point  of  view,' 
*  the  discussions  of  theory  *  which  they  contain,  *  may  prove  to  be  of 
wider  interest.'  With  no  less  confidence,  and  wdth  equal  gratitude,  we 
may  affirm  that,  *  though  necessarily  disconnected,'  they  *  are  not 
lacking  in  continuity  or  unworthy  of  the  more  permanent  form  which 
-they  now  assume.* 

L.  L.  Price 

Statistics  and  Sociology.     By  Eichmond  Mayo-Smith.      (New 
York :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1895.) 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  this  book  are  briefly  explained  by  the 
author  in  the  Preface.  The  present  volume,  Professor  Mayo- Smith 
remarks,  forms  the  first  part  of  a  *  Systematic  Science  of  Statistics,' 
and  is  'intended  to  cover  what  is  ordinarily  termed  Population 
Statistics.'  In  a  second  and  concluding  part  on  '  Statistics  and 
Economics '  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the  statistics  of  *  commerce, 
trade,  finance,  and  economic  social  life  generally.'  Of  the  value  of 
such  an  undertaking,  if  ably  executed,  as  little. doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  of  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith  for  its  com- 
petent performance.  To  the  present  opportuneness  of  the  volume  now 
before  us  he  furnishes  indisputable  testimony.  As  he  observes,  *  the 
results  of  the  great  censuses  of  1890  and  1891  in  the  United  States, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  India,  are 
now  available ' ;  and  '  these  data  will  not  be  superseded  for  at  least 
ten  years,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  next  enumerations  will  be  any 
more  extensive  or  of  greater  sociological  interest.'  The  difficulty, 
indeed,  of  dealing  with  the  material  now  available  for  such  an  enter- 
prise as  is  essayed  in  a  systematic  science  of  statistics,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  instalment  comprised  in  the  present  volume  is  concerned,  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  paucity  as  its  abundance.  On  certain  points, 
like  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States,  the  information  is  at 
present  very  defective,  as  Professor  Mayo-Smith  points  out  more  than 
-once ;  and  on  others,  such  as  international  comparisons  of  the  amount 
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of  crime,  the  defects  do  not  easily  admit  of  a  satisfactory  remedy. 
But  the  danger,  to  which  the  student  seems  especially  liable,  is  that 
of  bewilderment  by  the  mass  of  facts  by  which  he  is  confronted,  and 
of  despair  of  finding  his  way  with  safety  and  ease  through  the  crowd. 
Of  this  danger  Professor  Mayo- Smith  is  aware ;  and  against  it  he 
endeavours  to  protect  the  readers  of  his  treatise. 

On  the  one  hand  he  tries  to  avoid  what  he  not  unjustly  calls  the 
'  aridity '  of  the  ordinary  handbooks  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
yielding  to  the  opposite  *  temptation '  of  using  his  '  material  merely 
to  support  a  particular  thesis.*  He  limits  the  figures,  which  are 
introduced,  to  those  which  bear  on  the  question  in  hand ;  but  within 
these  limits  he  aims  at  comprehensiveness  rather  than  exclusion.  In 
this  attempt  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  generally,  and  indeed 
singularly,  successful.  His  treatment  seems  at  once  lucid  and 
adequate.  His  figures  are  gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  ofl&cial 
publications,  supplemented,  in  some  cases,  by  secondary  authorities ; 
and  it  would,  we  imagine,  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  important  source 
of  information  which  he  has  overlooked  or  neglected.  But,  while  the 
quantity  of  the  statistical  material  is  as  adequate  as  its  quality  has 
evidently  formed  the  subject  of  careful  discrimination,  it  would,  w^e 
believe,  be  no  less  difficult  to  fail  under  Professor  Mayo-Smith's 
guidance  to  grasp  its  precise  significance.  To  have  accomplished  this 
dual  aim  is  an  achievement  which  we  cannot  but  think  as  rare 
for  a  statistical  author  as  it  is  fortunate  for  his  readers. 

The  success  which  Professor  Mayo-Smith  has  attained,  is  due  at 
once  to  the  consistency  of  the  general  aim  which  he  has  kept  before 
him  throughout,  and  to  the  strictness  with  which  he  has  adhered  to 
a  definite  formal  arrangement  in  his  separate  chapters.  In  each  he 
divides  his  treatment  under  four  heads.  The  first  describes  the 
*  sociological  purpose  *  of  the  statistical  inquiry,  whether  it  be  in- 
tended generally  to  throw  light  on  the  organisation  of  society,  or^ 
more  particularly,  to  reveal  the  relation  of  population  to  physical 
or  social  environment,  to  disclose  the  mutual  connection  of  different 
groups  of  phenomena,  or  to  prompt  and  direct  practical  action.  In 
the  second  place  the  *  statistical  data  *  themselves  are  supplied ;  in  the 
third  place  their  validity  is  subjected  to  *  scientific  tests ' ;  and  in  the 
fourth  by  *  reflective  analysis '  it  is  determined  to  what  extent  the 
sociological  purpose  indicated  at  the  -beginning  of  the  chapter  has 
been  actually  attained,  or  is  attainable.  The  formal  arrangement^ 
which  thus  characterises  individual  chapters,  marks  also  the  plan  of 
the  whole  treatise.  In  an  introduction,  the  service  which  statistics 
renders  to  sociology,  the  criteria  by  which  its  value  is  appraised,  and 
the  method  pursued  as  above  in  this  particular  treatise,  are  succes- 
sively explained.  The  assistance  of  quantitative  measurement,  where 
it  is  possible,  the  technique  of  statistical  method,  whether  it  be  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  material,  or  the  comparison 
of  tables  and  the  deduction  therefrom  of  sociological  laws,  and  the 
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object  of  the  special  arrangement  adopted  by  Professor  Mayo-Smithy 
form  the  subjects  of  these  introductory  chapters.  In  Book  I.,  which 
is  described  as  *  demographic/  the  statistics  of  population,  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  the  term,  are  presented  and  examined  in  five  chapters, 
dealing  respectively  (1)  with  sex,  age,  and  conjugal  condition  ;  (2)  with 
births ;  (3)  with  marriages ;  (4)  with  deaths ;  and  (5)  with  sick- 
ness and  mortality.  Book  II.  is  entitled  Vsocial,'  and  treats  of  the 
social  condition  of  population,  which  is  shown  by  positive  or  by 
negative  indications,  and  is  either  disclosed  by  the  size  and  the 
constitution  of  the  family,  the  nature  of  the  dwelling,  the  character 
of  education,  of  religious  confession,  or  occupation,  or  is  revealed  by 
the  number  of  the  infirm  and  dependent,  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  and 
the  frequency  of  crime.  In  the  third,  or  *  ethnographic,*  book  the 
figures  of  race  and  nationality  and  of  migration,  whether  international 
or  domestic,  are  considered  ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  concluding  book 
the  physical  and  social  environment  of  population  receive  attention. 
Two  indexes  follow,  one  giving  the  contents  of  the  book  by  topics,  and 
the  other  by  countries. 

The  sketch,  which  we  have  thus  furnished  of  Professor  Mayo- Smith's 
treatise,  will  supply  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  possible,  account  which 
can  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  review.    That  some  repetition  is 
nevitable  is  obvious,  and  the  last  of  the  four  sections,  into  which  his 
chapters  are  divided,  necessarily  involves  a  recurrence  to  the  first, 
while  it  is  not  easy  to  preserve  a  rigid  distinction  between  the  inter- 
vening two,  or  to  avoid  anticipating  under  the  head  of  *  statistical 
data,'  what  has  to  be  stated  again  under  '  scientific  tests.'     But  the 
advantage  of  adhering  to  a  formal  arrangement  is  very  great,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  more  lucid  or  apposite  division  than 
that  which  Professor  Mayo- Smith  has  adopted.      He  appears  to  us  to 
be  most  successful  in  the  middle  portions  of  his  chapters,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  evinced  of  the  statistical  material — of  its 
varieties  and  of  its  defects — is  as  wide  and  accurate  as  his  observa- 
tions on  its  precise  validity  are  at  once  discriminating  and  instructive. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  whole  treatise  has  the  great — indeed 
in  such  a  work  what  may  be  called  the  supreme — merits  of  clearness 
and  convenience.     The  topic  of  the  one  chapter  leads  easily,  if  not 
always  obviously,  to  the  subject  which  is  treated  in  the  succeeding, 
and  the  two  indexes  facilitate  rapid  consultation.     That  the  whole 
book  is  easy  for  reference,  that  it  abounds  in  interesting  fact  and  sug- 
gestive commentary,  that  no  attempt  is  made  either  to  exaggerate  the 
value,  or  to  conceal  the  defects,  of  the  statistical  evidence,  to  under- 
rate or  to  over-estimate  their  sufficiency  or  inadequacy  to   support 
theoretical   deductions   or   to   direct  practical   action — all  these   are 
qualities  of  no  mean  order  to  which  it  may  undoubtedly  lay  claim. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  treatise  written  in  the  English  language, 
which  occupies  the  place  that  this  seems  likely  to  fill.     There  are 
scattered  suggestions  of  statistical   method   in  various  writers,  and 
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there  are  actual  models  of  statistical  inquiry  which  may  be  commended 

to  the  emulation  of  the  young  statistician.     But,  so  far  as  we  are 

aware,  there  is  not  any  other  English  treatise  in  which  the  material 

available  for  the  statistical  study  of  society  is  so  systematically  presented 

and  so  exhaustively  examined.     The  English  student  has  hitherto 

been  compelled  either  to  have  recourse  to  some  treatise  in  a  foreign 

language,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Von  Mayr,  or  to  an  American  translation 

of  a  foreign  treatise,  such  as  that  which  the  enterprise  of  Professor 

Falkner  has  furnished  in  his  version  of  Dr.  Meitzen's  work  ;  or  he  has 

to  gather  his  own  ideas  of  statistical  technique  from  a  study  of  the 

methods  of  the  best  writers.     This  last  mode  of  procedure  is  indeed  an 

excellent,  if  not  indispensable,  part  of  the  training  of  a  statistician  ; 

but  the  guidance  afforded  by  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  treatise  will,  we 

think,  serve  to  stimulate,  to  direct  and  to  supplement  such  individual 

•effort,  which  must  always  be  precarious  and,  for  want  of  some  such 

guidance,  may  easily  be  ineffective.     For  such  reasons  we  believe  that 

the  work,  when  completed,»will  fill  an  obvious  gap,  and  that  the  author 

will  deserve  and  receive  the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  students  alike. 

If  we  are  to  quarrel  with  him  at  all,  we  are  inclined  to  deprecate 
the  lavish  use  of  the  word  sociology,  and  of  its  corresponding  epithet. 
We  think  that  it  detracts  from  the  lucidity  and  precision  which 
characterise  the  general  treatment.  It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  substitute,  but  the  word  itself  has  gathered  around  it  an 
atmosphere  of  vague  ambiguity,  and  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  Professor 
Mayo- Smith,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  confessedly  made  in  his  opening 
chapter,  has  contrived  to  dispel  the  mists.  We  believe  that  this 
opening  chapter  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  whole  treatise,  and  we 
cannot  but  attribute  the  defects,  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the  subject. 
Professor  Mayo- Smith  seems  to  lose  something  of  his  sureness  of  foot 
and  of  his  directness  of  purpose  ;  and,  while  we  agree  with  him  that 
the  field  of  sociology  is  *  large,'  we  cannot  assent  entirely  to  his  further 
conclusion  that  it  is  *  perfectly  well  defined.'  We  wish  that  he  could 
have  seen  his  way  to  calling  his  first  part  simply  *  Statistics  and 
Population,'  just  as  the  second  part  is  to  be  described  as  *  Statistics 
and  Economics.'  In  this  opinion,  however,  we  may  be  prejudiced  by 
the  associations,  sometimes  misleading  and  always  ambiguous,  which 
have  gathered  round  the  term  sociology  in  controversial  discussion ; 
and  the  blemish,  if  it  be  one,  is  but  a  tiny  disfigurement,  only  percep- 
tible by  the  critical  eye.  We  congratulate  Professor  Mayo- Smith  on 
the  general  success  which  has  attended  an  achievement,  that  must 
have  cost  very  great  labour,  and  we  look  forward  with  expectation  to 
the  appearance  of  his  second  part,  and  the  completion  of  a  book  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  certainly  opportune. 

L.  L.  Price 
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The  Law   of   Civilisation    and    Decay.     By    Brooks    Adams. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     1895.) 

Mr.  Adams's  essay  is  the  attempted  justification  of  *  a  hypothesis.* 
"Starting  from  the  position  that  *  history  like  matter  must  be  governed 
by  law/  Mr.  Adams  has  arrived  inductively  at  a  theory  which  will  ex- 
plain the  *  series  of  intellectual  phenomena.'  This  theory  is,  of  course, 
The  Law  of  Civilisation  and  Decay ^  and  had  better  be  given  in  its 
author's  own  words. 

*  The  theory  proposed  is  based  upon  the  accepted  scientific  principle 
that  the  law  of  force  and  energy  is  of  universal  application  in  nature, 
and  that  animal  life  is  one  of  the  outlets  through  which  solar  energy  is 
dissipated.  Starting  from  this,  the  first  deduction  is  that  as  human 
societies  are  forms  of  animal  life,  these  societies  must  differ  among 
themselves  in  energy.  .  .  .  Thought  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
human  energy,  and  among  the  earlier  and  simpler  phases  of  thought 
two  stand  conspicuous — Fear  and  Greed As  consolidation  ad- 
vances fear  yields  to  greed,  and  the  economic  organism  tends  to  super- 
sede the  emotional  and  martial  ....  in  this  last  stage  of  consolidation 
the  economic,  and  perhaps  the  scientific,  intellect  is  propagated,  while 
the  imagination  fades,  and  the  emotional,  the  martial,  and  artistic 
types  of  manhood  decay.' 

In  pursuit  of  proof  of  this  somewhat  Comtian  analysis  of  human 
-development,  Mr.  Adams  surveys  a  considerable  tract  of  history.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  review  an  essay 
which  in  300  pages  gaily  leaps  over  the  centuries,  and  in  its  hunt  after 
*  sequences  of  cause  and  effect,'  presents  the  reader  with  a  kaleidos- 
copic series  of  analyses  of  early  Eoman  society,  the  Empire,  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Crusades,  the  English  Reformation,  and  the  eviction  of  the 
yeomen,  winding  up  with  a  resumi  of  the  salient  points  in  the  growth 
of  Greater  Britain  and  modern  centralisation.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Adams 
proves  that  he  has  read  widely,  if  not  always  wisely,  for  his  essay  is 
full  of  shrewd  remarks,  vigorous  descriptions  and  apposite  criticism, 
and  is,  moreover,  written  in  a  breezy  swinging  style,  which  is  not 
without  an  appropriate  flavour  of  Gibbonian  sonority.  That  he  has 
established  his  case  can  hardly  be  admitted,  but  as  this  is  not  a  histo- 
rical review  it  will  suffice  briefly  to  indicate  the  main  reasons  for  such 
a  verdict.  Granted  that  his  economic  analysis  is  fairly  sound  (save 
that  it  seems  to  be  worked  out  from  a  frankly  bimetallic  basis,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  be  acceptable  to  all  readers),  Mr.  Adams 
otherwise  is  so  avowedly  a  Historical  Determinist  that  those  who 
unfortunately  cannot  accept  this  drastic  method  of  solving  problems, 
are  driven  to  question  both  his  facts  and  his  reading  of  them.  To  put 
the  question  in  a  nutshell.  Can  the  phenomena  of  history  be  explained 
by  singling  out  one  or  more  factors,  asserting  that  these  are  the  causes, 
And  disregarding  the  rest,  possibly  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
precisely  stated  ?  In  the  search  for  these  causes  are  we  really  helped  by 
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a  conclusion  such  as  the  following : — *  though  nature  may  discriminate- 
against  him,  the  emotionalist  will  always  be  an  emotionalist,  for  such  is 
the  texture  of  his  brain '  ?  To  account  for  the  features  of  the  Middle  or 
any  other  Age  by  an  ex-cathedra  dictum  on  the  texture  of  brains, 
which  cannot  be  dissected  to-day,  is  scarcely  likely  to  convince 
historians  even  if  it  does  philosophers.  And  supposing  we  deny  that 
Anselm  or  St.  Bernard  were  *  emotionalists '  or  *  ecstatics,*  what 
then?  Let  us  take  another  example.  When  Mr.  Adams  sums  up 
the  struggle  of  Philip  the  Fair  with  Boniface  by  saying  *  that  the 
economic  classes  held  the  emotionalists  by  the  throat  and  strangled 
them  till  they  disgorged,'  has  he  really  discovered  a  comprehensive 
formula  for  a  very  complex  catena  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
material  forces  ?  Has  he  not  rather  made  havoc  and  called  it  *  a  law  *  ? 
Surely  to  term  Philip  the  *  incarnation  of  the  economic  spirit '  and 
then  leave  him  in  his  nakedness,  is  to  individualise  what  is  at  best  an 
empty  abstraction.  No  doubt,  if  we  please,  we  may  dub  this  or  that 
type  of  society  *  emotionalist,'  *  martial,'  *  economic,'  or  *  mercantile,' 
but  what  logic  or  psychology  justifies  us  in  clothing  a  single  individual 
with  a  sum  of  attributes  obtained  by  concentrating  into  a  single  word 
the  characteristics  of  perhaps  twenty  million  human  beings  ?  Is  not 
such  a  method  merely  a  magnificent  resurrection  of  the  fallacy  of  the 

*  economic  man '  writ  large — a  useless  hypostatisation  of  an  induc- 
tion ?  So  again,  to  describe  the  Mediaeval  Church  as  a  corporation  of 
'  enchanters '  and  *  miracle- workers,'  or  the  Reformation  as  *  a  demand 
for  cheap  religion,'  '  an  armed  conquest  of  the  imaginative  by  the 
economic  section  of  society,*  is  scarcely  adequate  history  or  adequate 
science,  even  though  such  picturesque  phrases  are  backed  by,  *  the 
impartial  authority  of  Macaulay  '  and  copious  footnotes. 

Into  the  discussion  of  details  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  at 
length,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  entering  a  humble  protest  against 
some  of  Mr.  Adams's  assertions,  e.g,  *  Berengar  the  first  great  heretic ' ; 

*  Wickliflfe  was  rather  a  politician  than  a  theologian ' ;  *  Erasmus  w^as 
probably  sceptical  because  he  was  of  the  economic  type ' ;  *  Elizabeth 
never  attempted  opposition  but  oheijed  Cecil ' ;  *  all  that  was  imagina- 
tive in  the  Middle  Ages  received  its  death  wound  at  Tiberias ' ;  *  In 
1530  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  vagrant  Acts,'  and  so- 
forth.  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  in  conclusion  *  that  from  the  sixteenth 
century  downward,  the  man  of  imagination,  bereft  of  the  economic 
instinct,  has  starved.'  What  this  precisely  means  and  what  the 
criterion  of  '  the  economic  instinct '  is,  I  should  not  like  to  determine. 
Whether  Milton,  Pascal,  Fielding,  Wesley,  Newman,  Hugo,  Turner, 
Goethe,  Heine,  Wordsworth,  and  a  hundred  others  had  *  the  economic 
instinct,'  I  willingly  leave  to  Mr.  Adams's  more  delicate  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, but  either  they  did  not  have  it  and  did  not  starve,  or,  as 
men  of  *  imagination,'  they  had  no  right  to  exist  in  defiance  of  *  mer- 
cantilism '  and  *  centralisation,'  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  Law 
of  Civilisation  and  Decay, 
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Yet  despite  its  numerous  defects  Mr.  Adams  has  written  an  interest- 
ing essay.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  his  hypothesis  of  a  unique  *  law ' 
which  will  be  to  human  phenomena  what  the  *  law  '.  of  gravitation  is  in 
physics.  But  we  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Adams's  next 
work,  for  if  he  fails  to  convince  his  readers  he  always  succeeds  in 
making  them  think. 

C.  Grant  Robertson 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1290.     By  B.  L. 
Abrahams. 

Mr.  Abrahams's  ''  Arnold  Prize  Essay  "  is  an  admirable  monograph 
on  a  very  interesting  episode.  He  has  made  good  use  of  the  abundant 
materials  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  has  dealt  in  a 
judicial  spirit  and  in  well-weighed  language  with  events  which  were 
the  outcome  of  strong  antipathies,  and  lend  themselves  readily  to  pas- 
sionate declamation.  He  appreciates  the  political  necessity  for  the 
expulsion ;  it  *  was  a  piece  of  independent  royal  action  made  necessary 
Jby  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  only  alternative  policy  that  an 
honourable  Christian  king  could  adopt.  And  the  impossibility  was 
not  of  Edward's  making  '  (p.  74).  The  incompatibihty  of  temperament 
between  Christian  and  Jew  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  to  live  at 
peace  under  the  same  political  and  municipal  institutions.  The  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  among  the  English  public  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge, but  Mr.  Abrahams  has  done  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  aversion  was  mutual.  *  The 
whole  character  of  the  Jews,  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  national 
hopes  were  such  as  to  make  repellent  to  them  those  close  relations  with 
Christians  and  Englishmen  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  they 
had  entered  into  the  feudal  or  municipal  organisations  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  Their  isolation  caused  them  no  sorrow.  Rather  must  it  have 
been  dear  to  them  as  a  sign  that  they  were  faithful  members  of  the  one 
race  to  which  in  truth  they  belonged,  the  race  of  Israel '  (p.  79).  This 
pride  in  their  isolation  may  account  for  the  alleged  fact  that  they  were 
not  members  of  the  gilds-merchant ;  for  the  religious  and  friendly 
society  side  of  these  bodies  was  so  little  developed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  membership  should  have  been  impossible  to  a  conscientious 
Jew ;  and  forinseci  of  other  races  appear  to  have  been  admitted  in 
large  numbers.  Mr.  Abrahams  remarks,  in  passing,  that  in  Italy,  the 
municipal  and  gild  organisations  were  easier  to  enter,  and  less  narrow 
and  exacting  in  their  constitution  than  those  of  England  '  (p.  78).  Such 
a  comparison  is  not  easy  to  make,  and  the  authorities  he  quotes  for 
Italy  hardly  suffice  to  justify  this  statement.  Though  the  English  Jews 
were  the  mere  chattels  of  the  king,  they  appear  to  have  been  amply 
protected  by  the  Exchequer  and  favourably  considered  in  all  other 
relations  of  life.     (C/.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  455.) 

W.  Cunningham 
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Les  Classes  Ouvrieres  en  Europe,  Tome  III.  Angleterre,  By 
EENii  Lavollee.  (Paris :  Guillaumin.  1896.  8vo,  pp. 
656.) 

The  two  well-known  volumes  of  M.  Bene  Lavollee,  dealing  with  the 
position  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent (other  than  France),  are  now  followed  by  an  important  treatise,  in 
which  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  working  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  set  forth  with  an  abundance  of  detail,  which  makes  any 
attempt  to  offer  a  digest  of  its  656  pages  out  of  the  question.  The 
book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  industrial  population  of  this  country, 
classified  according  to  occupations,  which  is  followed  by  a  fairly 
exhaustive  notice  of  the  principal  laws  affecting  labour.  The  long  de- 
scription which  is  given  of  the  various  acts  passed  at  different  times 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  means 
of  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  likely,  it  may  be  observed, 
to  mislead  the  foreign  reader,  who  is  not  told,  as  he  should  be,  that 
none  of  these  statutes  have  ever  been  acted  upon.  With  regard  to  our 
factory  legislation  two  things  in  particular  appear  to  strike  the  French 
author ;  the  first  is  the  rigid  manner  in  which  the  regulations  of  the 
law  are  applied  to  domestic  workshops  (*  T Angleterre  passe  pour  le 
pays  de  la  liberty,  et  elle  Test  en  effet ;  cela  ne  I'a  pas  empech^e  de 
faire,  dans  le  domaine  industriel,  ce  qu'aucun  autre  £tat  du  Continent 
n*a  encore  os^  tenter,  du  moins  k  notre  connaissance,  c'est-^-dire  de 
s'interposer  entre  Tenfant  et  ses  parents  au  point  de  vue  de  Texercice 
<ie  leur  metier  commun,  de  r^glementer  le  travail  familial,  et  d'ouvrir 
aux  inspecteurs  ofl&ciels  les  portes  de  Tatelier  domestique  *) ;  the  second 
is  the  wide  powers,  both  of  extension  and  exemption,  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  Home  Secretary.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  the  regulation  pf  the  hours  of  work  of 
railway  servants  seem  to  M.  Lavollee  to  be  open  to  the  most  serious 
objections.  *  II  est  grave  de  voir  le  legislateur  anglais  intervenir,  pour 
la  fixation  de  la  duree  du  travail,  entre  un  patron  et  ses  ouvriers  adultes  ; 
il  est  plus  grave  encore  de  le  voir  conf^rer,  en  cette  mati^re,  un  pouvoir 
discr^tionnaire  a  des  autorit^s  administratives,  non  seulement  dans  le 
<;as  od  les  plaintes  emanent  des  employes  eux-memes,  mais  encore 
lorsqu'elles  ont  ete  formul^es,  en  leur  nom,  par  des  tiers,  peut-etre 
strangers  a  I'industrie  des  transports.'  Speaking  generally,  M.  Lavollee 
finds  the  distinctive  features  of  English  industrial  legislation  to  be  its 
piecemeal  character,  its  frank  illogicality,  and  its  singular  combination 
of  minute  provision  for  every  conceivable  contingency  with  elasticity 
<;arried  to  such  a  point  as  to  leave  the  door  open  to  the  most  extreme 
arbitrariness  in  execution. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  under  review  deals  with  the  wages 
of  British  workmen  and  with  their  hours  of  labour.  M.  Lavollee  has 
drawn  upon  the  best  available  sources  for  his  facts ;  and  his  statements 
Are  full  and  lucid.    In  relation  to  agricultural  labour  the  French  writer 
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notes,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  country,  the  insignificant  part  played  by 
women,  '  la  disparition  presque  complete  de  la  paysanne.*  The  deplor- 
ably bad  house  accommodation  provided  for  so  many  of  our  agricultural 
labourers  calls  forth  vigorous  comment.  To  turn  to  the  towns,  M. 
Lavoll^e  gives  a  very  truly-coloured  description  of  the  different  working- 
class  quarters  of  London,  based  in  part  upon  the  great  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  in  part  upon  his  own  impressions.  In  regard  to 
British  workmen  generally,  M.  LavoU^e  appears  forcibly  struck  by 
the  shortness  of  their  working  hours,  above  all  by  their  getting  a  half- 
holiday,  in  so  many  cases,  on  Saturday  and,  in  most  cases,  a  complete 
rest  on  Sundays,  and  by  the  amount  of  work  which  they  manage  to  get 
through  when  they  are  at  work. 

The  chapter  on  workmen's  budgets  is  of  especial  interest,  the  more 
so  as  it  contains  some  of  the  results  of  the  as  yet  unpublished  investi- 
gations carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  Mr.  Aves  and  Mr.  Charles 
Booth.  It  is  encouraging  to  read  that  '  I'Angleterre  est  Tun  des  points 
de  TEurope  ou  Thomme  du  peuple  pent  vivre,  et  surtout  se  nourrir,  le 
mieux  et  au  meilleur  march6.'  That  England  is  a  cheap  place  for  a 
workman  to  live  in  is  not  a  common  opinion ;  but  M.  Lavoll^e,  who 
ought  to  know,  has  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  question  of  work- 
men's dwellings  is  treated  with  adequate  fulness.  M.  LavoU^e  has 
noted,  and  very  properly  finds  fault  with,  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
of  taking  in  a  lodger,  to  help  to  pay  the  rent — an  arrangement  replete 
with  evil  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  delighted  with  our 
plan  of  paying  the  rent  weekly,  instead  of  monthly  or  quarterly  as  in 
France ;  *  ainsi  fractionn^e,  la  somme  ^  d^bourser  semble  moins  forte 
et  creuse  dans  la  bourse  de  Touvrier  un  vide  moins  sensible  que  lorsqu'il 
faut  verser  d'un  seul  coup  le  terme  tout  entier.' 

In  conclusion,  M.  Lavoll^e  finds  that,  speaking  broadly,  the  position 
of  the  British  workman  has  in  all  respects  improved,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  large  classes  of 
workmen  whose  position  is  by  no  means  changing  for  the  better.  The 
agricultural  labourer,  he  declares,  is  insufficiently  remunerated,  badly 
fed,  very  badly  housed.  In  the  towns  the  unskilled  labourers  suffer  from 
the  irregularity  of  their  employment,  and  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  constantly  on  the  increase.  *  The  small  industry  is,  from 
end  to  end,  in  a  highly  critical  condition  by  reason  of  its  having  to 
compete  with  the  large  factories  and  on  account  of  *'the  sweating 
system"  (defined  as  '*  I'exploitation  des  interm^diaires"),  and  of  the 
cut-throat  competition  of  the  alien  immigrants  in  London  and  of  the 
women  of  English  birth  who  work  for  very  low  wages.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Lavoll6e's  book  on  the  working-classes  of 
the  United  Kingdom  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  fairly  exhaustive 
manner,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  economic  side  of  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned. It  would,  however,  be  possible  to  suggest  that  no  picture  of 
the  British  workman  is  complete  which  omits  all  reference  to  the  large 
part  which  recreation,  one  is  glad  to  say,  plays  in  his  life.     Some  day,. 
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perhaps,  M.  LavoU^e  will,  we  may  hope,  add  a  short  chapter  on 
cricket,  football,  cycling,  and  pigeon-flying,  with  possibly  a  few  notes 
on  that  ineradicable  fondness  for  the  turf,  which  is  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  so  many  of  the  most  vigorous  and  by  no  means  the  least 

intelligent  among  British  working  men. 

David  F.  Schloss 

Poor-laws  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York :  with  Appendices 
containing  the  United  States  Immigration  and  Contract 
Labour  Laws.  By  John  Cummings,  Ph.D.  July,  1895. 
(New  York :  Macmillan  and  Co.  London  :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  and  Co.     76  cents.     Pp.  135.) 

The  interest  of  this  essay  is  chiefly  historical,  and  it  might  with 
advantage  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Poor- 
laws  as  they  exist.  This  practical  aspect  of  the  subject  is  very  slightly 
touched  upon,  and  the  few  remarks  which  the  author  permits  himself 
upon  questions  of  policy  seem,  in  the  absence  of  further  elucidation,  to 
indicate  the  student  of  books  and  documents  rather  than  the  observer 
of  social  movements.  One  practical  point,  however,  strikes  the  Eng- 
lish reader  with  some  force  and  is  not  without  its  significance  for  us 
in  our  present  mode  of  handling  Poor-law  questions.  *  It  has  been 
shown  repeatedly,*  writes  Dr.  Cummings,  *  that  certain  of  our  cities 
have  become  so  corrupt  politically  that  they  cannot  conduct  a  system 
of  out-door  relief,  because  relief  granted  in  this  form  is  only  a  disguised 
corruption  fund  *  (p.  64). 

"We  are  accustomed  in  England  to  local  variations  in  Poor-law 
administration ;  in  America  there  is  the  further  complication  of  differ- 
ences in  the  law  itself  in  different  States,  and  different  districts  of  the 
same  State,  leading — as  might  well  be  expected — to  *  strained  relations 
between  their  administrative  officers.'  The  State  which  has  so  framed 
its  Poor-law  as  to  authorise  its  officers  to  conduct  undesirable 
visitors  over  its  boundaries  and  there  to  leave  them  stranded  is  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  with  very  friendly  feelings  by  neighbouring  States 
having  less  stringent  laws,  and  to  an  outsider  it  seems  strange  that 
there  should  be  no  federal  legislation  regulating  the  difficulties  which 
arise  out  of  questions  of  settlement  and  migration.  Apparently  there 
is  none,  and  Dr.  Cummings  has  chosen  the  limits  of  his  subject  on  the 
ground  that  *  the  complications  which  enter  into  inter-State  relations, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  laws  in  the  several  States,  have  received 
pecuUar  exemplification  in  the  relations  existing  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.'  As  a  history  of  the  development  of  these  laws  the 
essay  is  clear  and  concise  and  will  be  useful  to  the  student. 

In  its  main  lines  the  development  of  the  Poor-law  in  America 
appears  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  in  England ;  in  its  early 
years,  indeed,  the  very  Acts  by  which  it  is  framed  have  borrowed  the 
preambles  from  the  well  known  English  Acts  almost  word  for  word, 
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and  might  easily  be  taken  for  copies.  All  the  familiar  problems  and 
well-worn  discussions  of  settlements  and  houses  of  correction,  labour 
<5olonies  and  workhouses/out-relief  and  boarding-out,  recur  in  the  New 
World  with  much  the  same  results  as  in  the  Old.  But  on  two  or  three 
points  we  come  across  new  developments.  The  question  of  settle- 
ments, for  instance,  has  continued  fruitful  of  difficulties  in  America  far 
longer  than  in  England,  and  has  given  rise,  in  conjunction  with  the 
system  of  local  responsibility,  to  the  class  of  State  paupers  who  are 
supported  out  of  a  common  fvmd,  as  having  no  claim  upon  any  par- 
ticular town  or  district.  Interesting  questions  of  administration  and 
policy  must,  one  would  think,  arise  out  of  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct Poor-law  agencies  working  over  the  same  ground,  especially 
when  combined  with  such  a  highly  organised  body  of  charities  as 
-exists,  e.g.f  in  Boston. 

'  State  paupers '  are  an  old  institution  in  Massachusetts,  having 
existed  there  since  1675 ;  but  in  New  York  they  would  appear  to  have 
originated  comparatively  recently  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
^  The  first  important  disbursement  of  alms  by  the  State  was  in  the 
form  of  aid  to  the  famihes  of  soldiers  after  the  War  of  Independence ; ' 
then  the  State  took  under  its  care  the  class  of  slaves  abandoned  by 
their  masters,  and  as  this  class  disappeared  it  turned  its  attention  to 
other  members  of  the  community  suffering  from  special  misfortune. 
The  extension  of  school  privileges  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  proper 
-care  of  the  insane  and  idiotic,  and  the  subsidising  of  certain  special 
institutions  constituted  the  work  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  this 
Erection  until  1873,  when  a  class  of  State  paupers  was  formed  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  questions  of  alien  immigration  and  '  contract-labour  laws  '  are 
treated  in  America  as  closely  akin  to  that  of  '  settlement,'  hence  the 
a.ppropriateness  of  the  appendices  which  quote  the  text  of  the  law  on 
these  subjects. 

Helen  Bosanquet 

Perils  to  British  Trade.     By  Edwin  Burgis.     (London  :    Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.     1895.) 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  un- 
limited Free  Trade  and  the  creation  of  an  imperial  customs  union.  It 
would  have  been  more  effective  had  the  author  trusted  solely  to  his 
best  arguments.  For  these  arguments  are  stronger  than  the  average 
free-trader  will  admit.  Thus  it  is  true  that  our  example  has  not  con- 
verted, and  is  not  likely  to  convert,  other  nations  to  Free  Trade.  So  long 
as  we  prospered  under  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  foreigners  were  con- 
vinced that  we  wished  to  draw  them  into  a  hopeless  competition. 
Now  that  we  are  less  prosperous  foreigners  are  apt  to  regard  Free  Trade 
as  discredited.  Again,  we  must  admit  with  Mr.  Burgis  that  Great 
Britain  can   never  again  expect  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
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Other  nations  have  now  amassed  too  much  skill  and  too  much  capital 
to  allow  of  any  such  monopoly.  We  must  admit  that  countries  which 
have  adhered  to  Protection  have  made  surprising  advances  in  industry 
and  can  often  compete  with  English  producers  in  English  markets. 
We  must  admit  that  English  agriculture  has  been  all  but  ruined  by  a 
foreign  competition  which  affects  the  price  not  of  wheat  alone  but  of 
every  important  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  We  must  admit  that 
Free  Trade  has  destroyed  the  force  of  the  strongest  motive  of  self- 
interest  which  drew  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  towards  the 
British  connection.  So  long  as  we  adhere  to  Free  Trade  we  can  offer 
little  material  inducement  to  our  Colonies  to  remain  within  the  Empire,, 
and  we  cannot  extort  any  fiscal  concessions  from  independent  com- 
munities. It  is  quite  possible  that  a  statesman  considering  all  these 
things  might  decide  in  favour  of  an  imperial  customs  union.  But  the 
probable  effect  of  any  Protective  system  upon  our  commerce  and  in- 
dustry demands  much  more  exhaustive  investigation  .than  can  be 
found  in  this  book.  It  is  true  that  statistics  in  order  to  be  useful  must 
be  so  copious  that  most  people  find  them  intolerable.  Again,  Mr. 
Burgis  has  mixed  with  real  arguments  much  that  is  irrelevant.  Un- 
principled speculation  and  the  production  of  unsound  articles  are  at. 
least  as  prevalent  in  countries  which  have  adhered  to  Protection  as  in 
countries  which  have  adopted  Free  Trade.  The  condition  of  the 
wage-earning  class  is  notoriously  better  in  Great, Britain  than  in  any  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  Their  nominal  wages  are  higher,  their,  real' 
wages  are  much  higher,  and  their  labour  is  far  less  severe  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Germany.  Nor  is  there  any  use  in  bandying  charges 
of  selfishness  between  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  this  controversy  men  are  guided  by  what  they  suppose^ 
to  be  their  own  interest  or  the  interest  of  their  country.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Burgis  is  sadly  lacking  in  that  simplicity  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
discussion  of  business.  As  one  instance  take  the  following:  *The 
tide  is  on  the  turn  ;  for  the  situation  is  so  transparent  that  it  is  obvious 
that  before  long  the  sweeping  brush  will  be  applied  to  our  chaotic 
fiscal  arrangements,  and  root  and  branch  they  will  be  cleared  away 
(p.  154).' 

F.  C  Montague 

The  Coming  Individualism.    By  A.  Egmont  Hake   and  O.  E. 
Wesslau.    (Westminster :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.'  1895.) 

Carlyle  has  well  said :  *  Man  is  not  a  happy  animal ;  his  appetite 
for  sweet  victual  is  so  enormous.'  And  since  civilisation  does  so  much 
more  to  sharpen  the  appetite  than  to  multiply  the  victuals  it  is  very 
probable  that,'  the  more  civilised  men  become,  the  less  happy  they  feel. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  copious  literature  which  treats 
of  the  coming  this  and  the  future  that,  of  the  palace  of  delights  five 
doors  further  on  or  the  Elysian  fields  at  the  second  turn  on  the  left 
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band.  Mr.  Hake  and  Mr.  Wesslau  share  in  the  agreeable  conviction 
that  the  way  of  felicity  is  simple,  but  they  find  it,  not  like  so  many 
recent  writers,  in  sociaUsm,  but  in  individual  Uberty  rendered  complete. 
Oi  two  improbabihties  this  seems  the  least  improbable.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  ordinary  man  should  achieve  for  himself  happiness, 
which  at  all  events  he  ardently  desires,  than  that  he  should  receive  it 
from  poUticians  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  sometimes  distracted  between 
general  and  private  interests.  And  much  of  the  destructive  criticism 
in  this  book  is  apt  and  vigorous.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  economic 
vcmbarrassments  arise  from  certain  modes  of  State  action  in  vogue  here, 
.or  in  other  countries.  It  is  true  that  we  suffer  by  the  protective  policy 
of  other  communities ;  indeed  it  is  partly  with  the  object  of  impairing 
.our  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  that  they  adhere  to  pro- 
tection. I^s  true  that  a  lavish  public  expenditure,  especially  upon 
armies  and  navies,  diminishes  the  stock  available  either,  f^  production 
or  for  enjoyment.  It  is  true  that  the  interference  of  puMic  authorfties 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  pubhc,  when  carried  beyond  the  repression  of 
xruelty  or  of  gross  obscenity,  usually  proves  unwise,  annoying  and  in- 
-effectual.  It  is  most  true  that  a  municipal  system  under  which'-  the 
leaders  of  >hev  trades  unions  would  dominate  local  administration  and 
make  work  to  be  done  on  terms  dictated  by  the  wage-earner  would  ensure 
a  waste  and  corruption  beyond  the  compass  of  the  Hveliest  f^noy.  In 
short  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  State  action  can  at  best  produce  a  limited 
.^juantity  of  good,  and  may  at  worst  produce  an  in^^il^able  quantity 
.of  evil. 

But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  all  the  criticisms  of  Messrs. 
Hake  and  Wesslau  upon  legislation  which  contradicts  their  favourite 
principle.  Thus  they  believe  that  the  Factory  Acts  were  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  com- 
iUionly  ascribed  to  those  Acts  was  produced  by  other  causes.  They  may 
be  right,  but  the  truth  of  their  opinion  is  not  self-evident  and  they 
make  no  serious  attempt  to  prove  it.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
monopoly  created  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  is  the  most  potent  cause, 
^nd  that  ample  facilities  for  giving  credit  would  be  the  most  potent 
remedy  of  recent  industrial  depression.  The  Bank  Charter  Act  may 
have  done  harm.  Too  much  has  been  written  upon  that  subject  to 
allow  of  any  further  discussion  in  the  limits  of  a  review.  Readier 
means  of  obtaining  credit  might  be  a  real  boon  to  capable  and  enter- 
prising men  without  capital.  But,  having  regard  to  the  means  already 
in  existence,  can  any  unprejudiced  person  believe  that  any  alteration 
^f  the  law  relating  to  banks  would  produce  the  immense  results  which 
our  authors  anticipate  ?  Free  trade  in  land,  again,  is  desirable,  and 
something  remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  complete  in  England. 
But  it  is  very  nearly  complete.  There  is  hardly  any  land  in  this 
country  which  is  not  subject  to  an  unlimited  power  of  sale.  Entails 
have  been  rendered  unreal  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts.  Primogeniture, 
-as  a  rule  of  law,  is  insignificant.  Primogeniture  as  a  custom  is  rooted 
No.  21. — VOL.   VI  H 
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in  the  feelings  of  individual  proprietors  with  whom  our  authors  would 
not  interfere.  No  torturing  of  the  law  of  real  property  could  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  English  agricultural  land  at  the  present  day. 

In  assailing  protection  Mr.  Hake  and  Mr.  Wesslau  weaken  their 
case  by  assuming  premises  which  cannot  be  proved.     It  is,  they  say, 
*  an  irrefutable  economic  law,*  that  *  no  man  can  benefit  himself  except 
by  benefiting  all  men,  and  that  no  man  can  injure   others  without 
injuring  himself '  (p.  39).     They  apply  the  same  principle  to  nations, 
for  they  say  *  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  an  instance  of  one  country 
really  benefiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  another '  (p.  56).     In  both  cases 
this  may  be  true  of  that  sublime  spiritual  good  which  all  may  enjoy  in 
common.     But  this  kind  of  good  is  rarely  the  object  of  eager  competi- 
tion, nor  is  it  the  special  concern  of  political  economy.    Gain  or  benefit 
in  this  context  must  mean  wealth.     Now  is  it  impossible  for  one  man 
to  acquire  wealth  without  adding  to  the  wealth  of  all  other  men  ? 
How  about  the  slave-dealer?    Does  he  enrich  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  sells  ?     How  about  the  trader  who  sells  firearms  and  bad 
brandy  to  prijnitive  people  ?     Does  he  increase  the  modest  fund  which 
supplies   them  with   subsistence  and  enjoyment?      How  about   the 
vendor  of  obscene  literature  ?     What  class  does  his  enterprise  tend  to 
enrich  ?     Turn  to  the  history  of  nations.     Will  it  be  seriously  main- 
tained that  the  causes  which  transferred  the  trade  of  the  east  from 
Venice  to  Portugal  did  not  enrich  Portugal  at  the  expense  of  Venice  ? 
Or  that  the  causes  which  transferred  that  trade  from   Portugal  to 
Holland  did  not  produce  at  the  same  time  a  loss  to  the  one  and  a  gain 
to  the  other  community  ?     It  is  quite  true  that  a  man  or  a  nation  may 
grow  rich  without  impoverishing  others.     But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
of  growing  rich.     If  protection  is  to  be  banished  from  a  world  where 
it  is  all  but  universal,  more  convincing  arguments  must  be  found.     Its 
effects,  again,  may  be  pernicious,  but  very  little  good  will  come  of 
exaggerating  them.      *  If  the   anti-economic   systems  of  the   foreign 
governments    are   continued   much   longer,  the    respective    countries 
will  count  as  very  small  factors  in  the  universal  co-operation  '  (p.  288). 
If  this  were  all,  the  British  manufacturer  would  probably  bear  it  like 
a  man.     But  we  have  always  understood  that  he  found  the  German 
manufacturer  a  painfully  large  factor  in  the  universal  co-operation. 
Our  authors  believe  that  in  the  British  colonies  protection  is  forced  in 
some  mysterious  way  upon  the  majority  of  electors  by  a  few  capitaUsts 
destitute  of  any  means  save  persuasion  or  corruption.     They  propose, 
tlierefore,  that  we  should  compel  our  colonies  to  adopt  free  trade. 
To  do  so  *  \vould  infringe  no  principle  and  involve  no  humiliation.     To 
compel  people  to  be  free  cannot  be  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  and 
to  compel  people  to  be  prosperous  cannot  be  called  oppression '  (p.  303). 
Strange  doctrine  of  freedom  I     We  have  read  some  such  argument  in 
support  of  religious  persecution.     Liberty  to  embrace  soul- destroying 
error  is  no  liberty  at  all ;  therefore  we  should  burn  all  who  propagate 
opinions  which  we  do  not  hold.     Something  like  the  same  train  of 
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reasoning  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution  when  they  forced  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  d  la 
Franqaise  upon  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  their  neighbours. 
In  the  mouth  of  an  individualist  such  reasoning  may  sound  surprising. 
But  temperament  is  more  than  theory  and  everybody  with  a  system 
wishes  to  force  it  upon  everybody  else. 

F.  C.  Montague 


Prices  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Monetary  and  Currency  Ex- 
changes of  the  World  Worked  by  Weight  By  John  Henry 
Norman.    (London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  1895.) 

The  Science  of  Money,  By  John  Henry  Norman.  (London  : 
Effingham  Wilson,  1895.) 

The  World's  Two  Metal  and  Four  other  Currency  Intermediaries. 
By  John  Henry  Norman.  (London:  Effingham  Wilson^ 
1895.) 

These  pamphlets  are  amongst  the  latest  fruits  of  Mr.  Norman's 
industry,  and  contain  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space  the  main  sub- 
stance of  his  often  repeated  teachings.  He  tells  us  once  again  that  '  a 
masterly  skill  in  bullion  and  coin '  is  the  one  thing  required  for  success- 
fully dealing  with  monetary  problems,  and,  further,  that  by  their  own 
confession  this  indispensable  knowledge  is  wholly  lacking  to  the 
economists  of  the  present  day.  He  insists  that  the  standard  metal 
gratuitously  coined  is  the  only  true  '  money,'  all  other  media  of 
exchange  being  relegated  to  the  lower  and  less  reputable  status  of 
*  currency.*  True  money  is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  determined 
by  *  the  value-giving  factors  it  contains,'  i.e.  by  its  cost  of  production. 
Hence,  any  attempt  to  fix  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  condemned 
as  impossible,  not  to  speak  of  its  immorality  and  injustice.  Other 
plans  for  adjustment  are  rejected  with  equal  decision.  Even  Professor 
Marshall's  proposal  for  true  bi-metallism  does  not  gain  our  author's 
approval.  The  two  metals  are  to  be  left  to  work  their  way  to  the 
natural  or  cost  ratio  which  '  he  has  persistently  maintained,  may  be 
fairly  taken  at  sixty-one  parts  of  silver  to  one  part  of  gold,*  but  which 
on  the  latest  evidence  seems  to  him  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  white 
metal. 

It  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to  suggest  any  doubts  as  to  opinions  so 
confidently  advanced,  but  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  'money*  and  *  currency '  is  one  not  admitting  of  so  ready  a 
settlement.  To  strike  coins  on  which  seigniorage  is  levied,  bank  notes, 
and  inconvertible  paper  out  of  the  list  of  objects  described  as  money 
seems  contrary  to  usage  and  seriously  embarrassing.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  the  most  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  weights  of  all  the  coins  in 
the  world  will  give  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  monetary  theory.  Mr. 
Norman's  way  of  putting  the  facts  has  a  certain  value  and  freshness, 
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but  this  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  him.  Again,  the  supply  element 
is  not  the  only  one  affecting  the  values  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  demand 
side  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  besides  inadmissible  in  calculat- 
ing cost  to  take  averages  as  Mr.  Norman  does.  It  is  not  the  average 
cost,  but  the  cost  at  the  margin  of  production  that  is  important,  and 
this  margin  is  variable  and  influenced  by  demand.  Such  considerations 
as  these  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  any  theory  of  money  that 
ignores  them  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Still  at  a  time  when  new  plans 
of  monetary  reform  are  produced  by  the  score,  it  is  well  to  have  some 
writers  who  go  back  to  the  old  tradition  and  call  our  attention  to  its 
strong  as  well  as  its  weak  points. 

C.  F.  Bastable 

Das  Versicherungswesen,  Von  Hermann  Bramer  und  Karl 
BrXmer.  Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften. 
Herausgegeben  von  Kuno  Frankenstein.  1.  Abteilung : 
Volkswirtschaftslehre.  17  Band.  (Leipzig :  Verlag  von  C. 
L.  Hirschfeld.     1894.) 

A  very  complete  view  is  presented  in  this  volume  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  insurance  in  its  application  to  the  various  concerns  of  life. 
Commencing  with  a  systematic  accovmt  of  the  general  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  its  practical  usefulness,  the  authors  describe  the  organi- 
sation and  machinery  of  insurance  institutions.  In  this  connection 
they  touch  upon  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  compulsory  and  voluntary 
systems,  of  insurance  departments  organised  by  the  State,  and  of 
private  institutions.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  a  useful  account  is 
furnished  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  subjected  to  State  control  in 
different  countries.  In  England,  it  is  remarked,  there  is  no  special 
State  supervision,  properly  so  called,  of  insurance  ofl&ces.  The 
short  reference  to  insurance  legislation  in  this  country  leaves,  perhaps, 
something  to  be  desired.  Such  of  the  provisions  of  our  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act  of  1870  as  are  summarised  on  page  45,  supplied,  no  doubt, 
much-needed  safeguards ;  but  these  are  of  small  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  regulations  which  relate  to  the  publication  in  a  specific 
form  of  actuarial  investigations,  and  which  have  so  immeasurably 
-enhanced  the  value  of  life  insurance  contracts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  A  sufficient  reference  to  these 
regulations  is  wanting.  Messrs.  Bramer  devote  a  chapter  to  the  question 
of  the  periodical  returns  of  life  ofl&ces,  and  their  supervision.  Various 
regulations  under  this  head,  including  both  those  recently  established 
for  Prussia  and  those  put  forth  by  the  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress held  at  Berlin  in  1863,  are  brought  into  view  in  this  chapter.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  introduce  for  comparison  with  these  an 
account  of  the  simple  and  well-tested  English  system. 

The  authors  refer  to  the  enumeration  by  the  late  Mr.  Cornelius 
Walford  in  his  Insurance  CyclopcBdia  of  ninety  different  headings,  under 
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which  the  insurance  contract  might  fall.  Some  of  these  they  regard  as  of 
more  or  less  doubtful  admissibility  as  being  contrary  to  public  policy,  or 
on  the  ground  of  their  offending  against  the  principles  which  they  have 
laid  down.  As  the  five  most  important  of  the  other  classes,  they  select 
for  special  notice  life  insurance  (including  accident  and  sicknesa 
insurance)  and  insurances  against  loss  through  fire  and  hail,  as  also 
the  insurance  of  live  stock,  and  of  goods  in  transit.  Certain  less- 
important  classes  are  noticed  in  a  final  chapter. 

A  very  readable  account  is  given  of  the  evolution  of  life  insurance. 
We  are  taken  back  to  1423  when  the  granting  of  life  annuities,  one  of 
the  means  by  which  the  canonical  prohibition  of  interest  was  evaded, 
was  expressly  sanctioned  by  Pope  Martin  the  Fifth.  Coming  down  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  the  first  insurance  offices  were  established  in  this  country,  the 
authors  attribute  the  growth  of  such  institutions  here  to  our  freedom 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  continental  wars.  The  principal 
mortality  tables  published  in  England  and  elsewhere  are  enumerated. 
But  the  experience  of  (British)  Government  Life  Annuitants  between 
1808  and  1875,  according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Finlaison's  report  of  1883,  seems 
to  have  escaped  mention.  While  noticing  the  spread  of  life  insurance 
in  other  countries,  Messrs.  Bramer  give  at  some  length  the  history  of 
the  comparatively  modem  life  insurance  institutions  of  the  German 
empire,  and  supply  interesting  tabular  statements  of  the  results  achieved 
up  to  the  end  of  1892  by  the  life  offices  of  Austria,  Scandinavia,  the 
British  Isles,  Switzerland,  France  and  America.  We  think  that  having 
regard  to  the  remarkable  jexample  which  it  offers  of  a  state-supported 
enterprise  successfully  competing  with  ordinary  life  offices,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  office  merited  some  notice  in  this 
work. 

In  expounding  die  Technik  der  Lebensversicherung  the  authors  give 
a  clear  account  of  the  construction  of  tables  of  mortality,  while  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  any  thing  •  beyond  the  barest  use  of  algebraical 
symbols.  The  information  that  they  give  respecting  the  basis  of 
valuation  of  the  German  Life  Offices,  as  regards  the  mortality  tablea 
and  rates  of  interest  employed  by  them,  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained 
from  generally  available  sources  in  this  country.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  use  that  is  still  made  in  Germany  of  tables  which  have 
been  generally  discarded  here,  such  as  the  *  Northampton,'  and  the 
*  Seventeen  Offices  Experience,'  tables,  not  to  speak  of  tables  con- 
structed by  Griffith  Davies,  and  Babbage,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  the  Equitable  Life  Office. 

Messrs.  Bramer  treat  very  carefully  of  all  the  principal  questions^ 
that  are  involved  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the  business  of  life  insur- 
ance, being  evidently  at  home  in  their  subject.  They  are  no  less 
thorough  in  their  handling  of  the  other  main  branches  of  insurance. 

A  bibliography  of  '  Insurance '  extending  to  thirty-seven  pages,  is 
appended,  for  which  Dr.  Lippert  of  Berlin  is  responsible.     This  might 
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have  been  amplified,  as  far  as  English  works  are  coucerued,  by  a 
reference  to  the  library  catalogue  which  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  has 
issued.  The  most  recent  editions  of  several  standard  English  books 
are  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lippert,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  title  of 
a  treatise  of  prime  importance  to  the  actuarial  student,  viz.  the  Text- 
hook  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  This  valuable  work,  which  con- 
stitutes a  complete  manual  of  the  calculus  of  life  contingencies,  has 
been  recently  translated  into  French,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  earn  wide 
appreciation  on  the  Continent. 

F.  E.  COLENSO 

Le  Chomage  I)ivolontaire :  Contribution  a  V etude  de  V assurance 
contre  le  chomage^  Par  M.  Paul  Otlet.  Extrait  du  Bulle- 
tin du  Comite  permanent  du  Congres  des  Accidents  du 
Travail :  6®  annee,  No.  1,  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars,  1895.  (Paris  : 
Secretariat  General  du  Comite,  20,  Rue  Louis-le-Grand.) 

M.  Paul  Otlet's  article  is  designed  to  assist  those  who  are  aiming 
at  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  of  '  the  unemployed  and  how 
to  help  them.'  After  reviewing  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
various  countries  to  collect  and  classify  serviceable  data  upon  the 
subject  he  adds : — *  Une  6tude  comme  celle-ci  ne  saurait  avoir  d'autre 
conclusion  qu'un  appel  tr^s  pressant  adress^  k  tous  ceux  qui  sont  en 
mesure  de  fournir  des  renseignements  sur  la  question  de  chomage.  En 
groupant  quelques  donn^es  d^j^  acquises,  nous  n'avons  voulu  montrer 
que  la  complexity  du  probl^me  et  attirer  plus  sp^cialement  TatteDition 
sur  les  points  qui  devraient  etre  mis  en  lumi^re.* 

A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

F.  E.  COLENSO 

Cours  elementaire  de  Statistique  administrative — elaboration  des 
statistiques  —  organisation  des  bureauo'  de  statistique — elements 
de  Demographie,  Ouvrage  conforme  au  programme  arrete 
par  le  conseil  superieur  de  statistique  pour  I'examen  d*admis- 
sion  dans  diverses  administrations  publiques.  Par  le  docteur 
Jacques  Bertillon.  (Paris :  Societe  d*Editions  Scienti- 
fiques,  1896). 

Since  1889  statistics,  practical  and  theoretical,  has  become  one  of 
the  subjects  for  examination  for  the  grade  of  *  commis  redacteur '  in  the 
French  Pubhc  Service.  This  work  forms  the  text-book  necessary  for 
these  examinations  and  covers  the  ground  prescribed  by  them.  Its 
scope  is  sufiBciently  indicated  by  its  extended  title,  and  it  appears  to 
be  in  every  way  calculated  to  attain  its  aim  as  a  practical  introduction 
to  statistical  science. 

A  need  is  now  being  felt  for  an  elementary  manual  of  statistical 
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method  which  shall  avoid  mere  commonplace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too 
abstruse  theory  (sometimes  admitted  by  the  authors  to  have  little 
practical  bearing),  on  the  other.  Here  the  gap  is  supplied.  After 
reading  this  the  student  is  in  command  of  all  the  processes  which 
-statistical  units  must  undergo,  from  the  filling  of  the  householder's 
schedule  to  the  final  publication  of  the  resulting  Blue-book ;  and 
at  every  stage  he  meets  with  acute  criticisms  as  to  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  desired  end,  and  warnings  of  the  many  pitfalls  which 
beset  the  way  of  the  unwary.  The  author  has  also  succeeded  in  a  yet 
more  difficult  task :  he  has  written  a  book  on  statistics  which  will  be 
interesting  to  the  ordinary  student. 

He  is  perhaps  a  little  too  prone  to  dogmatize  in  striking  phrases, 
such  as  en  dehors  de  Vuniformite^  pas  de  salut  en  statistiqice ; — V ensemble 
d'abord,  le  detail  ensuite ;  and  in  his  excellent  treatment  of  statistical 
coefficients  he  is  rather  too  strongly  attached  to  the  rule  that  the  only 
ratio  worth  studying  is  that  of  les  effets  d  leur  caiLse  produotrice  imme- 
diate, from  which  may  be  deduced  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ratio  of 
the  acreage  under  corn  to  that  under  grass  in  a  district  cannot  be  of 
any  statistical  value.  He  criticises  similar  rules,  however,  by  such 
remarks  as  [Elles]  pourront  paraitre  banales ;  le  difficile  71* est  pas  d*4tre 
convaincu  de  leur  necessitey  mais  de  savoir  les  appliqiier;  and,  again,  Cette 
devise  est  sage,  sans  doute,  mais  il  est  bon  de  ne  pas  lui  rester  trop  con- 
stamment  fidele.  To  one  rule,  however,  little  exception  can  be  taken  : — 
*IlJaut  supposer  que  celui  qu*on  interroge  est  bSte,  ignorant,  paresseiix/ 
His  treatment  of  probability  is  either  too  short  or  too  long  ;  either  the 
'elementary  rules  of  combination  of  probabilities  should  have  been 
Assumed  or  the  section  on  ** probable  error"  omitted;  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  treat  the  whole  subject  ab  initio  in  twenty  pages ;  and  here, 
and  throughout  the  book,  the  student  might  have  been  helped  by 
references  to  articles  treating  such  problems  more  thoroughly. 

It  is  this  earlier  part  of  the  book  that  is  most  likely  to  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader,  though  the  latter  and  larger  section  will  be  of 
^eat  use  to  the  French  civil  servant.  The  author  gives  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  all  the  figures  published  in  France  are 
<3ompiled ;  and  in  those  cases  where  possible  figures  are  not  collected 
At  home  the  methods  adopted  in  neighbouring  countries  are  explained, 
to  show  how  such  gaps  might  be  filled.  Differences  of  methods 
in  different  States  are  also  pointed  out,  but  not  with  completeness. 
Corresponding  treatises  for  other  countries  are  much  to  be  desired ;  and, 
finally,  a  complete  comparative  account  by  a  statistician  of  encyclopsBdic 
knowledge  would  be  very  valuable.  Meanwhile  we  may  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Bertillon  for  his  contribution  and  apply  to  the  probably  extensive 
utility  of  his  book  the  phrase  with  which  he  extols  the  wide-reaching 
influence  of  the  French  language  :  Cet  avantage,  il  le  doit  d  ses  qtialites 
admirables  de  precision,  d* elegance  et  de  clarte. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY 
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Public  Finance.  By  C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  pp.  XX.  716,  8vo,  1895.)     Price  12s.  6rf.  net. 

The  sincerity  of  the  general  applause  with  which  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  greeted  in  1892  is  attested  by  the  necessity,  thus  early, 
for  a  second  edition — the  first  '  having  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print.'  Professor  Bastable's  work  has  already  established  itself  as  a 
standard  text-book,  and  will,  we  are  convinced,  see  many  editions 
more.  New  chapters  have  been  added  on  '  death  duties,'  and  on  the 
'  maxims  of  taxation  ' ;  but  there  is  '  no  substantial  change  of  doctrine 
or  arrangement '  in  the  work  as  a  whole. 

For  these  reasons,  while  a  first -edition  review  would  be  out    of 
place,  it  is  pardonable  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  slight  imperfections 
than  the  great  merits  of  a  work  of  assured  position,  which  seems 
destined  to  be  revised  again  and  again.     We  could  wish  to  see  in  the 
next  edition  a  more  adequate  account,  e.g,,  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  financial  theory,  and,  on   the   other  hand,   such   a  detailed  and 
practical  explanation  of  the  machinery  and  administration  of  our  own 
public  finances  as  would  equip  an  average  member  of  ParUament  for 
service  on   the  Pubhc  Accounts  Committee.      At  present  he  would 
search  the  volume  in  vain  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  a  grant-in-aid, 
or  how  it  differs  from  an  ordinary  vote  ;  what  is  an  appropriation-in- 
aid;  what  happens  when  the  expenditure  under  a  sub-head  of  a  vote 
exceeds  the   estimate ;   by  what  process   surpluses  are  surrendered, 
or  what   are    the    powers  and   duties  of   the   National   Debt   Com- 
missioners.     It   may   be    said   that    these    are    matters    of  practice 
rather   than  principle ;    but  we  think  their    inclusion  would   be  con- 
venient, and  convenience  is  the  ground  on  which  Professor  Bastable 
takes   a   firm   stand   both   in   respect   of    matter   and   method.      As 
regards  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject,  while  writers  like 
Petty  and  Mirabeau  are   barely   mentioned,  Boisguillebert,    Massie^ 
Forbonnais,  Moreau  de  Beaumont,  and  Necker  are  not  even  named. 
The  addition  of  a  few  pages  of  bibliography  would  be  of  great  service 
to  young  students,  and  they  should  be  spared  the  risk  of  concluding 
from  the  summary  of  Chapter  II.  *  the  Cameralists — Vauban,  Montes- 
quieu, Hume,'  that  the  Cameralists  were  a  French  or  a  British  rather 
than  a  German  school. 

Professor  Bastable  is  somewhat  in  error  in  representing  Professor 
Wagner  as  closely  following  Kau*s  classification  of  finance  as  a  branch 
of  Political  Economy.  The  veteran  German  professor  now  differs  from 
his  old  master  so  far  in  this  respect  as  to  refuse  to  subsume  finance 
under  either  theoretical  or  practical  economics,  but  to  class  it  by  itself 
apart.  Moreover,  his  views,  as  those  who  collate  his  numerous 
editions  are  aware,  have  in  many  points  undergone  continual  evolution  ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  author  always  does  him  the  difficult  justice 
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of  quoting  from  his  last  editions.  Some  of  Professor  Bastable's  state- 
ments seem  to  be  too  sweeping,  e.g,  the  reference  to  *  salaried  officials 
[civil  servants]  who  readily  advocate  increased  outlay,  but  offer  a 
determined  opposition  to  any  savings,'  and  the  assertions  that  *  every 
additional  outlay  [on  the  army  and  navy]  unfortimately  fails  to  attain 
the  object '  of  securing  '  a  better  system  of  defence,'  and  that  *  the 
ideal  of  state  economy  is  to  establish  a  balance  between  receipts  and 
expenditure  ' — most  Stj^tes  having  debts  to  extinguish.  Nor  are  we 
satisfied  [that  a  division  of  expenditure  into  *  economic '  and  *  non- 
economic '  is  free  from  any  of  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  old 
division  of  '  productive '  and  *  unproductive.'  Finally,  we  demur  to  the 
form  of  the  table  comparing  *  the  cost  of  collection  or  earning  of 
revenue  '  in  the  Customs,  Inland  Revenue,  and  Post  Office — about  4  per 
cent,  in  the  first,  3  in  the  second,  and  77  in  the  third, — as  a  comparison 
between  unlike  things. 

The  volume  has  a  slight  academic  *  aloofness,'  but  this,  if  it  be  a 
drawback,  is  compensated  by  the  judicial  and  philosophic  temper  of  the 
author,  whose  impartial  survey  of  the  main  features  of  public  finance 
in  foreign  coimtries  is  perhaps  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  at 
present  to  the  English  student  of  the  science. 

Henry  Higgs 

Storia  delle  Dottrine  finanzierie  in  Italia,     By  Giuseppe  Eicca- 
Salerno.     (2nd  edition.     Palermo :  A.  Eeber.     1896.) 

Students  of  public  finance  will  heartily  welcome  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Kicca- Salerno's  standard 
treatise  on  the  history  of  financial  science  in  Italy.  The  earlier  edition 
had  been  recognised  as  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  and  as  a  model 
of  what  such  a  work  should  be.  It  performed  for  Italian  finance  what 
Eoscher's  great  History  had  done  for  German  political  economy.  Though 
mainly  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  theories  held  at  different  times 
in  Italy  on  the  subject  of  public  finance,  there  is,  nevertheless,  as  was 
indeed  absolutely  necessary,  a  good  deal  of  notice  given  to  the  general 
financial  conditions.  A  complete  divorce  between  fact  and  theory  is 
impossible  ;  each  reacts  on  the  other,  and  the  growth  of  doctrine  is 
especially  influenced  by  the  environing  circumstances. 

Professor  Kicca-Salerno  distributes  his  subject  into  four  books. 
The  first  deals  with  the  public  economy  and  theories  of  the  middle  age 
period.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  chapter  on  Plorentine  finance ,^ 
which  brings  out  the  remarkable  anticipations  of  modern  doctrines  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  e.g,  Palmieri  and  Guicciardini. 
The  attention  paid  to  financial  questions  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  high  economic  development  attained  by  the  great  democratic  city. 
In  the  second  book  the  financial  system  of  the  monarchies  that  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  feudalism  and  the  city  state,  which  in  Italy  were  unfortu- 
nately foreign   ones,  come   into  consideration.     Under  absolute  rule 
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public  expenditure  increases  and  therefore  taxation  becomes  more 
onerous,  while  scientific  thought  on  political  matters  is  expanding. 
A  long  list  of  writers  quite  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  special  en- 
quirer are  brought  into  notice  in  this  book.  The  eighteenth  century 
— everywhere  a  time  of  reform  and  movement — was  fruitful  in 
Italian  economists.  Tuscany  in  particular  presented  a  series  of  prac- 
tical reforms  the  result  of  active  discussion,  and  it  is  of  this  period  of 
reform  that  Professor  Kicca-Salerno's  third  and  longest  book  treats. 
A  fourth  and  concluding  book  brings  the  subject  down  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  kingdom  in  1860,  and  examines  the  views  of  the 
many  writers  on  finance  that  the  first  half  of  this  century  has  produced. 
Of  these  probably  the  best  known  to  English  economists  are  Bossi  and 
Scialoja. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  Italian  financial  theories  and  in- 
stitutions, which  are  primarily  of  interest  to  Italians,  and  too  likely  to 
be  passed  over  by  English  students,  there  are,  it  should  be  said, 
some  instructive  observations  on  French,  English,  and  German  writers 
who  effected  the  development  of  theories  and  thereby  come  into  the 
field  of  Professor  Kicca-Salerno's  observation.  Thus,  the  once  famous 
excise  scheme  of  Walpole  and  the  controversies  that  it  gave  rise  to  are 
examined  (Book  II.  ch.  6.) ;  the  influence  of  the  Physiocrats  and  their 
greater  contemporary  Adam  Smith  is  duly  appreciated  (Book  III. 
<;h.  2 ;  Book  IV.  ch.  1) ;  in  short,  the  general  movement  of  European 
thought  is  never  lost  sight  of.  This  is  the  most  admirable  character- 
istic of  a  work  valuable  and  erudite,  as  well  as  thoroughly  scientific. 

C.  F.  Bastable 


NOTES  AND   MEMOKANDA 

Conference   of  Women  Workers^ 

The  aim  of  this  Conference,  held  at  Nottingham  under  the  able 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Creighton,  is  to  bring  together  for  consultation  and 
mutual  sympathy,  women  of  many  shades  of  opinion,  and  representa- 
tive of  associations  of  workers,  whether  political,  social,  industrial, 
educational,  or  religious.  Eecent  changes  in  the  Union  of  these 
associations  which  enable  information  as  to  women's  work,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  be  centralised,  may  do  much  to  utilise  the 
scattered  time  and  energies  of  women  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  subjects  discussed  at  this  annual  meeting  cover  a  large  area.  We 
find  the  Franchise  and  the  Factory  Acts,  Education  both  general  and 
technical,  Temperance  Work  and  Nursing,  and  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  Poor  Belief ;  in  fact,  when  glancing  through  such 
a  programme  for  a  three  days'  meeting,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  anything  of  value  can  result.  On  a  more  careful  survey, 
however,  some  of  the  addresses  seem  to  have  permanent  interest,  and 
the  discussions  which  follow  are  business-like  and  to  the  point.  Among 
the  papers  which  one  would  most  like  to  have  heard  are  Mrs.  Fawcett's 
and  Mrs.  Sandford's  on  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  ;  those  on  Women's 
Work  in  country  villages ;  Miss  Coleridge's  on  the  Kesponsibility  of 
Kefinement,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lyttelton's  on  the  Morals  of  Money 
Spending ;  but  there  are  three  which  seem  specially  appropriate  for 
some  account  here. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  in  her  paper  on  the  Prospects  of  the  Teaching  Pro- 
fession contrasts  the  efficiency  and  earnings  of  women  in  secondary 
schools  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  She  points  out  that  there  has 
been  a  great  rise  in  the  social  position  of  women  teachers  not  only 
through  their  increased  efficiency,  but  because  many  now  enter  the 
profession  who  need  not  make  money  by  it ;  that  '  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession is  raised  by  its  being  pursued  as  an  art  or  vocation  rather  than 
a  trade.'  A  view  is  sometimes  expressed  that  women  to  whom  the 
salary  is  not  of  importance  should  not  take  teaching  posts  lest  they 
should  keep  out  others  who  are  less  well  off.     But  Mrs.   Sidgwick  is 

*  The  Official  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Women  Workers,  1895.     (Office  of  the 
Union,  26  Mecklenburg  Square,  W.C.) 
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clear  that  not  ouly  are  the  public  simply  concerned  to  have  the  best 
teachers,  whether  wealthy  or  not,  but  that  '  from  the  purely  professional 
point  of  view  it  is  a  gain  to  have  these  disinterested  members.'  The 
rise  in  salary  during  the  last  thirty  years  she  thinks  hardly  adequate 
considering  *  that  no  woman  should  enter  the  profession  without  if 
possible  making  provision  for  retiring  at  fifty-five  at  latest.*  She  is 
told  that  headmistresses  at  high  schools  are  seldom  appointed  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  that  they  naturally  prefer  young  assistants, 
and  that  experienced  teachers  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  in  middle 
life.  This  is  interesting  ;  for  teaching  is  not  an  employment  in  which 
one  would  expect  the  modern  tendency  of  youth  to  *  tread  on  the 
heels  of  the  old '  to  be  so  pronounced. 

The  discussion  on  Technical  Classes  covers  some  familiar  ground 
as  to  the  superior  power  of  French  and  Belgian  housewives  over 
English  in  making  cheap  and  simple  food  go  a  long  way,  but  adds 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  mere  poverty  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances in  the  English  cottage  is  a  bar  to  good  cooking.  *  Go  into 
the  house  of  any  English  labourer  or  artisan  and  you  will  observe  at 
once  the  scantiness  of  the  culinary  utensils  ;  and  then  go  into  a  French 
or  German  home  of  the  same  class  and  you  will  at  once  note  the 
difference.'  The  Hazishaltungsschule  in  Germany  are  referred  to, 
where  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  are  taught  to  spend  small  earnings 
wisely  and  well.  And  middle  class  school  girls  are  not  only  taught  to 
housekeep  on  small  incomes,  but  also  *  to  plan  for  small  Sunday  after- 
noon holidays  throughout  the  summer.'  Such  German  schools  should 
be  studied  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  art  and  science  of  work- 
men's budgets.  As  to  salaries.  Miss  Pycroft  tells  us  that  in  Domestic 
Economy  schools  they  vary  from  £100-£120  for  head  teachers  and 
from  £80-£85  for  under  teachers  (dinner  and  tea  on  school  days  being 
included) ;  and  that  travelling  teachers  get  from  £90-£100  exclusive  of 
travelling  expenses.  Some  thought  these  sums  *  miserable,*  but  with 
this  Miss  Pycroft  did  not  agree,  account  being  taken  of  the  short  time 
spent  on  training. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  puts  forth  a  powerful  plea  for  Further  Eestrictions 
on  Women's  Labour;  all  the  more  powerful  because  she  hastens  to  agree 
with  her  adversaries  that  the  test  must  be  '  whether  the  legal  regula- 
tion of  women's  labour  makes  for  women's  advancement.  .  .  We  must 
seek,  in  every  way,  to  increase  their  economic  independence  and  effici- 
ency as  workers  and  citizens  no  less  than  as  wives  and  mother^.'  This 
indicates  a  tendency  to  legislate  for  adult  women  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  women  themselves,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  children.  This 
tendency  is  seen  throughout  the  paper ;  nearly  all  the  arguments  being 
applicable  to  the  restriction  of  men's  labour  as  much  as  of  women's. 
In  fact  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  seems  to  think  that  in  respect  of  restriction, 
women  are  to  be  envied  rather  than  pitied.  She  says :  *  Though  I 
regret  .  .  .  that  working  men  cannot  get  their  own  hours  protected  by 
law,  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  reason  why  women  should  be  denied  this 
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boon.  *  She  thus  differs  fundamentally  from  many  of  the  more  moderate 
advocates  of  further  restrictions  of  women's  Jabour,  who  are  in  favour 
of  them,  not  so  much  because  they  '  make  for  women's  advancement  *  as 
because  the  regulation  of  women's  labour  has  a  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  happiness  and  health  of  child  life  than  has  the  regulation  of  men's 
labour. 

She  argues  that  the  common  middle  class  objection  to  Factorv 
Legislation,  its  interference  with  the  individual  liberty  of  the  operative, 
springs  from  ignorance  of  the  economic  position  of  the  worker.  That 
our  long  series  of  legislation  is  due  to  the  fundamental  economic  fact 
'  the  essential  and  permanent  inequality  between  the  individual  wage- 
earner  and  the  capitalist  employer.  .  .  .  No  competent  authority  would 
now  deny  that  individual  bargaining  between  capitalist  and  workman 
inevitably  tends  to  result,  not  in  the  highest  wage  that  the  industry 
can  afford,  but  in  the  lowest  on  which  the  workman  and  his  family  can 
subsist.'  This  is  a  strong  statement.  There  are  many  industries  both 
at  home  and  abroad  in  which  trades  unions  have  very  little  power  and 
yet  in  which  wages  are  not  low. 

She  goes  on  to  show  that  other  matters  besides  wages  cannot  be  left 
to  individual  choice.  '  Directly  we  get  machinery  and  division  of 
labour  .  .  .  there  must  be  one  uniform  rule  for  the  whole  establishment.' 
"Work  having  therefore  to  bo  carried  on  under  general  rules,  who  is  to 
settle  them  ?  If  they  are  left  to  the  employer  to  frame  '  what  this 
means  we  know  from  the  ghastly  experience  of  the  early  factory 
system.'  The  two  methods  left  are  that  of  collective  bargaining  called 
trades  unions  and  that  of  factory  legislation,  the  one  method  of  over- 
riding the  individual  being  best  for  certain  matters,  the  other  best  for 
certain  others  ;  but  both  being  *  equally  inconsistent  with  the  so-called 
liberty  of  the  individual  workman  to  make  his  own  bargain.'  This 
classing  together  of  trades  unions  and  of  government  action  as  being 
'  equally '  inconsistent  with  liberty,  perhaps  crowns  the  many  bold 
statements  which  can  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb's  eloquent  and 
suggestive  address ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
from  such  an  authority  on  trades  unionism. 

Her  conclusion  is  that  women,  even  more  than  men,  are  unfitted  to 
use  the  method  of  self-help  till  they  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level 
by  State  intervention.  Only  in  so  far  as  her  hours  of  work  have  been 
shortened,  and  its  sanitary  conditions  improved,  has  woman  been  raised 
up  to  this  point  of  collective  bargaining  by  means  of  trades  unions ;  it  is 
in  those  industries  in  which  she  has  been  most  carefully  restricted,  for 
instance  in  the  cotton  trade,  that  she  is  most  emancipated,  most  able 
to  combine  in  defence  of  her  interests.  Where  she  has  been  most 
coerced  there  is  she  most  truly  free.  *  It  is  the  law  in  fact  which  is 
the  mother  of  freedom.' 

Mary  P.  Marshall 
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The  Indian  Duties  on  Cotton  Goods 

Little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  Customs  tariff  of  India  was,  and 
had  been  ever  since  March,  1882,  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  world.  No 
other  except  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  imposed  duties  on  so  few 
descriptions  of  merchandise,  the  import  tariff  embracing  only  arms, 
salt,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  petroleum.  It  was,  moreover,  completely 
free  from  the  taint  of  Protection.  In  March,  1894,  however,  the 
Legislative  Council,  acting  under  the  constraint  of  financial  exigency, 
greatly  extended  its  scope,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  imports  were  sub- 
jected to  duty.  One  important  class  of  merchandise  was  exempted — 
that  of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods — constituting  about  one  third 
in  value  of  the  entire  imports  by  sea,  inclusive  of  treasure.  This 
exemption  was  widely  condemned  in  India,  and  by  a  few  exponents  of 
public  opinion  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  inequitable 
concession  to  the  interests  of  the  British  cotton  industry,  for  the  manu- 
factures of  which  India  had  long  been  the  largest  market,  and  that  it 
involved  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  much-needed  revenue. 

Writing  on  May  3rd,  1894,  two  months  after  the  new  tariff  had  been 
adopted,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  Henry  Fowler)  declared 
that  he  attached  much  importance  to  the  opposition  shown  by  some 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  exemption  of  cotton  pro- 
duction^.  He  quoted  a  statement  of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Kimberley, 
to  the  effect  that  if  after  an  interval  sufficient  to  judge  of  the 
financial  position  as  afiected  by  the  Tariff  Act,  the  course  of  exchange 
and  other  circumstances,  no  improvement  in  the  financial  position 
should  appear,  he  would  be  prepared  to  receive  a  further  representation 
from  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  levying  duties  on 
imported  cotton  manufactures.  In  view  of  this  contingency  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  conditions  upon  which  these  duties 
might  be  imposed.  He  said : — *  If  your  Government  should  be  forced 
again  to  consider  the  question  of  imposing  duties  on  cotton  manufac- 
tures, it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  imported  cotton 
goods  come  into  competition  with  Indian  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind.  Among  imported  cotton  goods,  there  will  probably  be  some  classes 
of  goods  which  directly  compete  with  goods  produced  in  India,  some 
which  partly  compete,  and  some  which  practically  do  not  compete  at  all. 
It  would  be  for  your  Government,  after  full  inquiry,  to  decide  how  far 
you  could  distinguish  between  these  three  classes  of  imported  cotton 
goods  ;  and  then  to  consider  by  what  measures  you  could  deprive  any 
duties  that  might  be  imposed,  of  a  protective  character.  This  object 
could  be  attained  either  by  exempting  from  duty  those  classes  of  im- 
ported goods  which  clearly  and  directly  compete  with  Indian  manufac- 
tures, or  by  levying  on  the  latter  an  excise  duty  equivalent  to  the  import 
duty  on  corresponding  goods  from  abroad.' 

Tlie  unfortunate  suggestion  here  made  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  of  an 
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attempt  to  draw  a  line,  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  exemption  in  the 
same  class  of  merchandise,  distinguishing  the  kinds  of  goods  imported 
which  competed  with  Indian  production  from  those  which  did  not,  has 
been  an  important  if  not  the  main  cause  of  the  profound  dissatisfaction 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  British  cotton  industry  with  the  Indian 
Cotton  Duties  Act  of  December  27th,  1894.  The  new  Act  of  February, 
1896,  which  abandons  the  principle  of  discrimination,  and  applies  the 
same  duty  equally  to  the  whole  of  the  machine-made  cotton  piece 
goods,  imported  and  Indian,  has  been  received  with  a  guarded,  though 
not  merely  a  tacit  or  doubtful,  approval;  for  both  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  employers  and 
workpeople  on  the  Indian  cotton  duties  have  signified  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  new  arrangement.  Immediately 
after  this  arrangement  was  placed  before  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
Chamber  wrote  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  stating  that  it  *  concurs  with 
the  proposal  to  place  a  uniform  duty,  equivalent  to  Si  per  cent,  ad 
valorem f  on  all  imported  cotton  goods,  and  all  those  produced  in 
Indian  mills,  leaving  yams  free  of  both  import  and  excise  duty,  as 
being  the  solution  of  present  difficulties  least  open  to  objection,  so 
long  as  revenue  must  be  raised  from  these  sources.' 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  when  he  made  the  suggestion 
just  referred  to,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  impracticability  of  justly 
exempting  from  excise  duty  any  portion  of  the  Indian  mill  production, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  compete  with  imports.  He  referred  to 
previous  experience — that  of  1879-80— of  an  analogous  attempt  to 
discriminate,  on  the  score  of  difference  of  quality,  between  Indian  and 
imported  goods.  This  experience  arose  out  of  the  method  then 
employed  to  partially  aboUsh  the  previously  existing  import  duties  on 
cotton  yams  and  goods.  For  many  years  it  had  been  evident  that 
these  duties  were  more  or  less  protective,  and  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  Indian  cotton  mill  industry  was,  in  part,  due  to  their  stimula- 
ting influence.  In  1875,  Lord  Salisbury,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  a  well-remembered  despatch,  had  declared  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  duties  to  be  *  a  matter  of  serious  importance  both  to 
Indian  and  Imperial  interests.'  As  a  step  in  this  direction  the 
Viceroy's  Council  determined,  in  1879,  to  repeal  the  duties  on  the 
coarser  yarns  and  on  the  piece  goods  made  from  them,  the  line 
of  exemption  being  drawn  at  No.  30s.  In  the  technology  of  cotton 
spinning  the  degree  of  fineness  of  yarn  is  expressed  by  numbers ;  the 
lower  the  number  the  coarser  is  the  yarn.  At  this  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  production  of  the  Indian  spinning  mills  was  very 
coarse,  rarely  reaching,  or  at  any  rate  rarely  exceeding.  No.  20s,  and 
it  was  entirely  free  from  excise  duty.  But  efforts  were  being  made  to 
spin  higher  numbers,  or  *  counts,'  in  India,  and  in  order  that  the  pro- 
tective stimulus  might  cease,  it  was  determined  that  all  yarns  not  finer 
than  No.  30s,  and  all  piece  goods  made  from  them  should  be  imported 
free  of  duty.     What  was  the  effect  ?     In  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
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time  maDy  descriptions  of  cloths,  previously  made  from  counts  between 
dOs  and  dOs,  constituting  altogether  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  imports  of  cotton  goods,  were  displaced  by  cloths  made  from 
No.  30s.  The  weight  of  cotton  in  these  *  duty  frees,*  as  they  were 
called,  was  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  they  displaced,  because  the  number  of  threads  in  the  square 
inch  was  reduced  in  order  that  the  prices  of  the  new  cloths  might  not 
exceed,  kind  for  kind,  those  for  which  they  were  substituted. 

The  principle  of  substitution,  of  which  the  experience  gained  in 
1879-80,  is  a  striking  illustration,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  commercial  markets.  Whenever  the 
price  of  a  particular  commodity  is  raised,  buyers  wholesale  and  retail 
alike,  moved  by  a  natural  impulse,  begin  to  seek  out  a  substitute  for  it, 
and  usually  they  accept  something  else,  a  little  lower  in  quality  perhaps, 
or  at  all  events  a  little  less  costly,  rather  than  pay  a  higher  price. 
The  demand  is  thus  turned  into  new  channels.  A  familiar  example  of 
this  practice  is  well  known  in  the  markets  for  dairy  products.  Several 
months  ago,  the  prices  of  butter  were  extremely  low.  Immediately 
the  demand  for  margarine  fell  off  enormously ;  but  not  long  afterwards, 
when  the  prices  of  butter  rose  again,  the  demand  for  margarine 
returned  with  its  accustomed  force.  Illustrations  of  the  tendency 
referred  to  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  and  of  course 
the  tendency  is  not  less  conspicuous  amongst  the  millions  of  buyers  of 
cotton  goods  in  India,  and  amongst  the  dealers  and  shopkeepers  who 
supply  their  wants,  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

Now  Sir  Henry  Fowler  was,  as  I  have  stated,  perfectly  well  aware 
of  this  practice,  when  he  wrote  his  despatch  of  May  31st,  1894,  for  he 
said : — *  The  experience  of  1879-80,  regarding  the  difficulty  or  the  futility 
of  drawing  an  arbitrary  line  for  fiscal  purposes  between  certain  classes 
of  woven  goods  must  be  remembered.'  So  clear  and  unmistakable  a 
condemnation  of  any  attempt  to  fix  a  line  of  exemption  from  excise 
duty  should  surely  have  been  enough  to  dismiss  it  from  consideration. 
Unluckily  the  despatch  was  inconsistent  in  this  respect,  for  it  at  the 
same  time  invited  the  Indian  Government,  in  the  words  already  quoted, 
to  make  the  demarcation  which  was  in  the  next  sentence  put  aside  as 
futile.  On  receipt  of  the  despatch  the  Finance  Minister  proceeded, 
without  delay,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  where  he  conferred  with  the 
Bombay  millowners  upon  the  question  of  how  far  their  productions 
were  then  competing  with  imported  goods  and  yarns.  The  facts  and 
arguments  thus  collected  are  set  forth  in  a  long  and  interesting  minute, 
dated  July  14th,  1894.  Upon  this  minute  action  was  taken  in  the 
following  December,  when  the  excise  duty  was  placed  upon  all  yarn 
spun  in  Indian  mills  finer  than  No.  21s,  all  below  this  limit,  and  also 
piece  goods  of  every  kind  woven  in  Indian  mills  were  exempted.  Mean- 
ivhile  import  duty  was  levied  on  all  imported  yarns  and  piece  goods 
of  whatever  description. 

This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the  Indian  millowners  with 
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little  demur.     In   England   and   Scotland,   however,    it   encountered 
strong  opposition,  and  on  May  27th,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  Lancashire,  the  object  of  which  was  to  point 
out  the  insufficiency  of  the  excise  duties  to  countervail  the  import  duties. 
It  was  shown  that,  whilst  the  import  duties  were  levied  upon  the  entire 
value  of  piece  goods,  including  not  only  the  cost  of  the  constituent 
yarns,  but  also  that  of   the  weaving,  bleaching,   dyeing,  and  other 
'  finishing '  processes,  the   productions  of  the  Indian  mills  were  sub- 
jected to  duty  only  on  the  value  of  the  yarn.     Sir  Henry  Fowler,  in 
reply,  admitted  the  force  of  some  of  these  representations,  asked  for 
further  information  in  respect  of  others,  and  promised  that  whatever 
defects  in  the  countervailing  excise  duties  might  be  proved  should  be 
removed.      To  one  argument,  put  forward  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  no  answer  was  given.     Mr. 
Garnett  said  :  *  It  seems  that  the  deviser  of  the  excise  duty  has  over- 
looked  a    principle   which  has   always   been   carefully    observed   by 
English  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  namely,  that  in  imposing  a 
duty,  whether  of  customs  or  excise,  the  duty  should  be  applied  to  all 
commodities  which  can  in  any  way  compete  with,  or  be  substituted 
for,  the  particular  article  to  be  taxed.'     Examples  of  the  punctilious 
care  with  which  this  principle  has  been  and  still  is  carried  out  were 
submitted.     Its  applicability  to  the  case  of  fixing  a   dividing  line  at 
which  no  competition  is    supposed  to  be  possible  between  different 
grades   or  qualities  of  the  same   class   of    commodities  is  obvious, 
and  the  futility  of  assuming   that   there  will  be  no  competition  of 
the  non- taxed    with  the  taxed  descriptions  of  the   same  class,  ad- 
mitted by   Sir   Henry  Fowler   himself,  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  condemn  at  once  the  Act  of  December,  1894.     The  mistake  then 
made    has    now   been    rectified,   although    there   still  remain   some 
defects  in  the  excise  arrangements,  regarded  as  a  complete  system 
of  counterpoise.     The  exemption  of  the  handloom  woven  goods  from 
taxation  may  be  dismissed  as  inevitable,  since  this  is  impracticable 
and  is  impolitic,  even  if  it  were  practicable.     Except  the  weaving  of 
fancy  and  highly  elaborated  clothing,  which  is  largely  conducted  in  and 
around  Benares  and  in  a  few  other  districts,  handloom  manufacture  is, 
in  India,  mainly  a  *  spare  time  '  industry  ;  it  is  not  professional.      In 
neither  case  does  the  handloom  production  come  into  competition  with 
the  powerloom  goods  either  of  India  or  of  England,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  collect  the  tax  upon  it  without  the  risk  of  grave  injustice, 
or  of  large  exemption  for  want  of  the  means  of  assessing  an  individ- 
ually minute  production  throughout  so  vast  an  area  as  that  of  India. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  these  duties,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  attempt  will  ever  be  made  again  to  draw  a  line  of  exemption 
at  any  particular  point  upon  the  theory  that  the  home  production 
below  that  line  does  not  compete  with  the  imported  article.  Evidence 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  importation  of  goods  made  from 
English  No.  20's  and  below  was  presented  to  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  it 
was  no  answer,  according  to  English  fiscal  principles,  to  say  that  the 
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quantity  imported  was  small.  No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
listen  for  a  moment  to  such  a  plea  for  exemption  from  an  excise  duty. 
But  the  point  which,  all  through  these  discussions,  was  overlooked, 
both  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  by  Sir  James  Westland,  is  that  statistics, 
bearing  upon  the  competition  of  imported  and  Indian-made  goods, 
having  reference  to  a  time  when  both  were  free  from  duty,  can  have 
little  or  no  value,  when  used  to  indicate  what  the  competition  may 
become  as  soon  as  differential  prices  are  set  up  by  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  the  one  from  which  the  other  is  exempt. 

Elijah  Helm 


The  Opium  Industry 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium,  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  on  the  26th  April,  1895,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  regarding  the  opium  industry  in  India.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  give  in  small  compass  some  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  opium  is  produced  in,  consumed  by,  and 
exported  from  that  country  ;  of  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  the  conclusions  at  which  it  arrived  ;  together  with  some  other 
facts  illustrating  the  working  of  the  State  monopoly.  The  statements 
made  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  Report  and  its  appendices,  supple- 
mented occasionally  by  other  information  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
The.  ethical  side  of  the  subject  is  not  here  touched  on  except 
incideiitally. 

Broadly  speaking,  subject  to  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the 
opium  poppy  is  cultivated  under  two  distinct  systems  in  India.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Bengal  monopoly,  and  is  in 
force  in  British  territory,  as  distinguished  from  the  native  tributary 
States.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Mogul  empire,  following  though 
apparently  not  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  opium  was  an 
imperial  monopoly,  and  was  farmed  out.  In  the  general  disorder  which 
accompanied  the  decay  and  breaking  up  of  that  empire,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  monopoly  fell  into  abeyance ;  and  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  which  then  prevailed  led  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  drug,  and  the  curtailment  of  cultivation  and  manufacture 
by  private  agency.  Eventually,  in  1773,  when  British  rule  had  been 
established  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  Warren  Hastings,  then  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  revived  the  Mogul  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  East 
India  Company.  For  some  yjcars  the  trade  was  farmed,  but  in  1797 
the  direct,  or  *  agency  '  system  was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
has  remained  in  force,  without  substantial  alteration,  to  the  present 
time.  Under  this  system,  poppy  cultivation  is  permitted  in  some  forty 
districts  in  and  around  the  upper  part  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  and  is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  rest  ^  of  British  India.    In  this  tract  cultivation 

1  In  tho  Punjab,  which  was  annexed  in  1849,  and  where  under  Sikh  rule  the 
poppy  had  been  extensively  grown,  cultivation  is  permitted  in  a  few  districts  on 
payment  of  an  acreage  duty. 
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is  permitted  only  to  those  who  obtain  a  license.  Every  cultivator  is 
bound  to  make  over  the  whole  of  his  crop  to  the  officers  of  the  Opium 
Department  at  a  rate  fixed  beforehand  by  the  Government.  This  rate 
has  varied  slightly  from  time  to  time.  For  a  number  of  years  down  to 
1894  it  was  Ks.  5  for  a  seer  (2*057  lbs.)  of  70°  consistency,  i.e.,  which  con- 
tains 70  per  cent,  of  pure  opium.  It  has,  since  the  Royal  Commission 
visited  India,  been  raised  to  Rs.  6.  The  crude  opium  received  from 
the  cultivators  |s  sent  to  the  two  State  factories  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  the  saleable  article.  Of  this  there  are 
two  varieties.  The  first  is  that  which  is  prepared  for  export  to  China, 
and  is  known  as  *  provision  '  opium.  The  only  manufacturing  process 
that  is  necessary  for  this  variety  is  so  to  mix  opium  of  various  consis- 
tencies as  to  produce  a  standard  consistency  for  the  whole.  The 
standard  consistency  is  75°  at  Patna  and  71°  at  Ghazipur.  Provision 
opium  is  packed  in  chests,  each  containing  forty  balls  or  cakes,  weigh- 
ing 140 J  lbs.  The  other  variety  of  opium  is  that  which  is  prepared  for 
consumption  in  India,  and  is  known  as  *  excise  *  opium.  This  variety 
is  sun-dried  to  the  consistency  of  90°,  and  is  packed  in  cubical  cakes 
each  weighing  one  seer.  Advances,  free  of  interest,  are  given  by 
Government  to  the  licensed  cultivators  on  account  of  their  crop.  The 
whole  of  the  arrangements  are  supervised  by  two  officers,  known  as 
opium  agents,  with  a  suitable  staff,  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Bengal  Government. 

The  *  provision'  opium,  when  ready  for  use,  is  sent  to  Calcutta, 
where  it  is  sold  by  public  auction  for  export  to  China,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  or  elsewhere.  The  *  excise '  opium  is  lodged  in  Government 
treasuries  and  warehouses,  from  which  it  is  issued  as  required  to 
licensed  retail  vendors.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  their  license  fees, 
which  are  very  heavy,  have  to  pay  for  the  opium  they  receive  from  the 
warehouses  at  rates  which  exceed  many  times  the  cost  price  of  the 
drug. 

Under  this  system,  at  the  present  time,  rather  less  than  half-a-million 
acres  are  cultivated  with  poppy ;  there  are  about  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  licensed  cultivators  ;  and  the  annual  output  is  about  3,000 
tons.     The  last  figure  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations. 

Up  to  1875,  it  was  the  practice  to  sell  annually  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  stock  of  opium  available.  Since  then,  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  has  been  to  sell  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
number  of  chests  every  year,  keeping  up  a  reserve  to  supplement  the 
deficiency  caused  by  a  bad  output.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  steady 
both  the  market  and  the  revenue.  The  area  hcensed  for  cultivation 
each  year  has  been  regulated  mainly  with  a  view  to  carry  out  this 
pohcy.  The  crop  however  is  unusually  precarious.  The  season  of 
1882-3  was  very  unfavourable.  From  1883-4,  for  five  years  in  succes- 
sion, the  output  was  unusually  good.  These  were  followed  by  a  year 
of  failure,  and  another  in  which  the  output  was  normal.  Since  1890-1 
there  have  been  five  successive  seasons  of  more  or  less  general  failure. 

I  2 
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In  1887  the  Government  decided  to  fix  the  annual  sales  at  57,000 
chests,  and  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  30,000.  The  run  of  bad  seasons 
just  mentioned,  however,  soon  rendered  it  impossible  to  maintain  this 
rate.  In  1891  the  annual  sales  were  reduced  to  54,000,  and  further 
successive  reductions  followed  in  1893  and  1894,  notwithstanding  which 
the  reserve  had  been  completely  used  up  by  the  end  of  1893. 

The  necessity  of  replenishing  the  reserve  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  increase  in  1894  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  for  crude 
opium,  from  Es.  5  to  Ks.  6  a  seer.  The  cultivators  had  become  so  dis- 
couraged by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  former  area  under  cultivation,  much  less  of  extending 
it.  A  secondary  but  material  reason  was  the  growing  competition  \vith 
poppy  of  other  crops,  such  as  indigo,  sugarcane,  and  potatoes,  coupled 
with  the  effects  of  the  gradual  rise  of  rupee  prices  which  has  made 
itself  felt  in  India  since  1886.  It  was  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  rise  in  the  rate  from  Es.  5  to  Es.  6  would  be  permanent 
and  not  temporary. 

In  comparing  the  cost  price  of  the  opium  with  the  price  which  the 
existence  of  the  monopoly  enables  the  Government  to  realise,  it  is 
sufficient  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  *  provision '  opium  only,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  this  variety  comprises  thirteenfour- 
teenths  of  the  whole  Bengal  output.  Secondly,  it  is  only  in  respect 
of  the  export  trade  that  the  monopoly  is  fully  effective,^  the  prices 
of  *  excise '  opium  in  India  itself  being  more  or  less  affected  by  illicit 
supplies.2 

From  1883-4  to  1892-3,  during  which  period  the  Government  rate  for 
crude  opium  was  Es.  5  a  seer,  the  cost  price  of  a  chest  of  *  provision  * 
opium,  landed  in  Calcutta,  has  varied  from  Es.  412  to  Es.  450,  the 
average  of  the  three  last  years  being  Es.  433.  During  the  same  period 
the  average  annual  sale  prices  realised  at  auction  have  ranged  between 
Es.  1,037  and  Es.  1,296,  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  being 
Es.  1,114.  The  Government  profit  has  therefore  been  about  Es.  681 
per  chest,  or  about  157  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price. 

Since  1894  the  rate  for  crude  opium  has  been  raised  to  Es.  6  a  seer, 
thus   raising   the  cost  price  to  rather  more  than  Es.  500   a   chest. 

*  Tliis  is  due  less  to  any  precautions  against  smuggling  than  to  the  extreme 
«ensitiveness  of  the  China  market,  where  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
Government  stamp  on  the  chests,  and  to  absolute  uniformity  in  their  appearance 
On  one  occasion,  some  years  ago,  a  slight  alteration  in  the  wrappers,  introduced  as 
an  improvement,  caused  so  much  suspicion  and  shrinkage  of  values  that  it  had  to 
be  withdrawn. 

-  In  Assam,  the  geographical  conditions  of  which  render  the  monopoly  very 
nearly  effective,  *  excise  '  opium  is  issued  to  licensed  vendors  at  Rs.  37  a  seer.  In 
the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal,  where  the  security  is  nearly  as  complete,  the 
corresponding  rate  ranges  from  Rs.  2G  to  Rs.  32.  In  the  poppy.growing  districts  of 
the  Patna  Agency,  on  the  other  hand,  where  much  opium  is  believed  to  be  surrep- 
titiously kept  back  by  the  cultivators,  Government  can  only  realise  Rs.  IG  ;  and 
throughout  the  North- Western  Provinces,  where  the  Benares  Agency  is  situated, 
the  rate  ranges  from  Rs.  16  to  Rs.  18. 
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The  selling  price  has  also  risen  considerably,  Ks.  1,500  being  reached 
atone  time,  though  this  was  not  maintained.  If  Es.  1,300  a  chest  be 
taken  as  the  selhng  price,  the  profit,  at  present  rates,  is  about  Rs.  800 
a  chest,  equal  to  about  160  per  cent,  on  cost  price.  The  selling  price  is 
ultimately  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

The  other  system  under  which  opium  is  produced  in  India  is  in 
force  in  the  tributary  native  States  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India, 
and  in  the  State  of  Baroda. 

These  States  include  the  tract  of  country  known  as  Malwa,  and  the 
opium  produced  in  them  is  known  generically  as  *  Malwa '  opium.  In 
these  States,  and  throughout  Western  and  Central  India,  poppy  cultiva- 
tion is  of  very  old  date.  The  writings  of  European  travellers  who 
visited  India  in  the  sixteenth  century  show  that  opium  was  then  a 
staple  product  of  the  country,  and  that  a  well-established  trade 
in  opium  existed  between  India  and  other  countries  in  the  East. 
A  number  of  these  early  writers  are  cited  in  an  interesting  but 
lengthy  memorandum  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Dane,  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Much  of  this  territory  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  British 
dominions.  Some  of  the  chief  poppy-growing  States,  however,  were  never 
annexed,  and  retain  a  large  measure  of  independence  at  the  present 
day.  From  these  States  the  export  trade  continued,  the  opium 
passing  to  the  seaports  partly  through  British  territory  and  partly 
through  other  native  States  and  Portuguese  territory.  In,  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  it  was  feared  that  this  opium  would  inter- 
fere with  the  export  of  the  Bengal  product,  and  in  1820  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  producing  States  to  ^nter  into  agreements  re- 
stricting the  cultivation  and  prohibiting  transport  through  British 
territory.  This  system  proved  a  failure,  and  in  1829  it  was  decided 
to  legalise  the  transport  to  Bombay  under  passes  granted  by  a  British 
officer,  and  on  payment  of  a  pass  duty.  This  is  the  system  now  in 
force  ;  and  the  gradual  annexation  of  all  territory,  including  the 
province  of  Sind,  through  which  the  opium  was  formerly  able  to  reach 
the  sea,  has  enabled  the  Goyernment  to  raise  the  duty  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  now,  i.e.,  since  1894,  Rs.  650  per  chest  of  IdO^lbs.  This 
pass-duty  covers  the  right  to  export  the  opium  by  sea.  If,  instead  of 
doing  this,  the  proprietor  prefers  to  dispose  of  it  for  local  consumption 
in  India,  he  is  permitted  to  do  so,  under  a  number  of  stringent 
excise  regulations,  on  payment  of  an  additional  duty  of  Rs.  100  per 
chest,  making  Rs.  750  in  all.  The  quantity  thus  diverted  for  local 
consumption    has    usually    been    about    one-eleventh    part    of     the 

whole. 

Under  this  system  the  British  Government  has  no  concern  with 
the  cultivation  or  manufacture ;  and  interferes  only  by  imposing  a  heavy 
transit  duty.  The  rulers  of  the  producing  States  also  levy  a  variety  of 
imposts,  among  which  is  generally  included  a  special  rate  of  land-tax 
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on  lands  suitable  for  poppy.^  In  other  respects  there  is  ordinarily  no 
restriction  on  cultivation,  manufacture,  or  the  export  trade,  which  are 
carried  on  by  private  agency.  No  accurate  statistics  are  available,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  in  Bajputana  and  Central  India  rather  more  than 
400,000  acres  are  annually  cultivated  with  poppy,  and  that  the  output 
of  opiimi  is  rather  over  3,000  tons  a  year. 

Malwa  opium  is  ordinarily  manufactured  to  90°  consistency,  i.e., 
out  of  100  parts  of  the  article,  90  consist  of  pure  opium,  and  10  of 
moisture.  Bengal '  provision '  opium  has  a  consistency  of  72'5°,2  and 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  this  difference  in  comparing  the  taxation 
of  the  drug  under  the  two  systems.  The  pass-duty  of  Ks.  650  on 
Malwa  opium  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  Ks.  523  if  the  opium  is  reduced 
to  the  Bengal  standard  of  consistency.  In  other  words,  under  the 
Malwa  system  the  Government  is  enabled  to  levy  a  tax  of  about  Rs. 
523  on  a  chest  of  Malwa  opium,  reduced  to  72-5°  consistency,  landed 
in  Bombay,  whereas  under  the  Bengal  system  a  tax  of  about  Rs.  800 
is  levied  on  a  similar  chest  of  Bengal  opium  of  similar  consistency 
landed  in  Calcutta. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  a  chest  of  Malwa  opium.  The  industry,  however,  is  carried 
on  in  scattered  native  States  by  private  agency.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing accurate  statistics  is  great ;  and  no  trustworthy  calculations 
are  available.  The  selling  price  in  Bombay  is  of  course  known.  For 
some  time  prior  to  December,  1894,  it  had  ranged  between  Rs.  1,166 
and  Rs.  1,241  per  chest,  including  the  pass-duty,  which  at  that  time  was 
Rs.  600.  Since  the  end  of  1894,  when  the  duty  was  raised  to  Rs.  650, 
it  has  been  about  Rs.  1,377.  The  present  duty  therefore  adds  about 
112  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  a  chest  of  Malwa  opium  landed,  in 
Bombay. 

Of  the  total  output  of  Bengal  and  Malwa  opium  in  India,  aggre- 
gating about  6,000  tons  annually,  about  twelve-thirteenths  are  exported, 
chiefly  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  remainder  being 
consumed  in  India  itself.  The  net  revenue  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment derives  from  opium  is  rather  more  than  seven  millions  of  tens  of 
rupees  annually,  the  average  of  fourteen  years  ending  1893-4  being 
nearly  seven  and  a -half  millions.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  pro- 
ducing native  States  is  not  accurately  known,  but  is  understood  to 
exceed  one  million  tens  of  rupees.  Sufficient  materials  do  not  exist 
for  estimating  the  economic  value  of  the  industry  to  the  multitude 
of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  rent-receivers,  cultivators, 
manufacturers,  and  distributors ;  but  that  it  is  very  large  is  beyond 
question. 

1  Generally  speaking,  this  special  rate  is  levied  whether  the  land  is  actually 
cultivated  with  poppy  or  not. 

2  This  is  merely  an  average  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  Malwa.  The 
standard  consistency  of  Patna  opium  is  76°,  and  that  of  Benares  is  71".  The  out- 
put of  the  two  factories  varies,  but  that  of  Benares  is  usually  rather  the  larger. 
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The  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  1893,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  an ti -opium  party  upon  the 
trade  as  an  alleged  offence  against  public  morality.  The  terms  of  the 
reference  were  very  wide,  and  instructed  the  Commission  to  report'  as 
to  whether  the  production  of  opium  (except  for  medical  purposes) 
should  be  prohibited  in  British  India^  including  the  native  States ; 
whether  the  existing  arrangements  with  the  native  States  could  with 
justice  be  terminated ;  what  would  be  the  financial  effect  of  pro- 
hibition ;  whether  any  change  of  system  short  of  prohibition  should 
be  made ;  the  consumption  of  opium  by  the  different  races  of  India ; 
and  their  willingness  to  bear  the  cost .  of  prohibitive  measures.  The 
Commission,  which  was  strong  and  representative,  was  composed  of 
nine  members,  including  the  chairman,  Lord  Brassey.  The  anti- 
opium  party  and  the  Indian  Government  were  each  represented  by  two 
members  ;  in  addition  to  whom  there  were  two  natives  of  India,  both 
of  high  position  and  unconnected  with  the  Government,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  an  independent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  inquiry  made  was  of  an  exhaustive  character  in  respect  of 
almost  all  the  points  included  in  the  reference.  The  Commissioners 
spent  between  three  and  four  months  in  India,  where  they  visited 
nearly  every  place  of  importance  in  respect  of  the  opium  trade,  both 
in  British  territory  and  in  the  poppy-growing  native  States.  They 
examined  723  witnesses,  of  whom  466  were  natives  of  India  or  China, 
including  Government  officials,  planters,  landowners,  cultivators,  and 
traders,  members  of  the  professional  classes,  especially  of  the  medical 
profession,  missionaries  of  nearly  every  denomination,  military  officers 
and  private  soldiers,  chiefs  and  officials  of  native  States,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  numerous  public  associations.  In  addition  to  the  oral 
evidence,  they  received  and  considered  a  large  mass  of  documentary 
and  statistical  evidence,  including  answers  to  interrogatories  issued  to 
the  Governors  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
British  Minister  at  Pekin ;  and  the  stores  of  historical  and  other 
information  at  the  India  Office  were  also  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  primary  question  referred  to  the  Commission  w^as  w-hether  the 
opium  trade,  both  internal  and  export,  could  be  defended  on  what 
are  commonly  called  moral  grounds,  all  other  questions  occupying  a 
relatively  subordinate  place.  The  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  therefore  necessarily  occupies  a  predominant  place  both  in  the 
recorded  evidence  and  in  the  Report.  As  is  now  generally  known, 
the  Commissioners,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  one,  have  pronounced 
clearly  and  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  trade, 
finding  no  evidence  of  extensive  moral  or  physical  demoralisation 
arising  in  India  from  the  use  of  the  drug,  or  of  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  India  or  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is  based  is  of  interest 
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from  an  economic  point  of  view ;  and  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
Bengal  monopoly  system  may  also  be  referred  to. 

Opium  is  ordinarily  consumed  in  India  in  the  form  of  small  pills, 
which  are  eaten,  or  rather  swallowed.  Opium-smoking,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  eating,  is  little  practised,  the  converse  being  the  case 
in  China  and  the  Straits.  The  latter  practice  is  comparatively  an 
innovation  in  India,  and,  though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  its  effects 
actually  differ  from  those  of  opium-eating,  it  is  generally  condemned 
by  native  public  opinion  in  that  country.  The  Commissioners  accord- 
ingly recommend  that  this  form  of  the  habit  should  be  further 
restricted,  though  they  do  not  propose  its  entire  prohibition.  The 
presence  of  colonies  of  Chinamen  in  parts  of  India  and  Burma  would 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  prohi-bition.  The  recommendations  made 
will,  no  doubt,  be  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  Indian  Government. 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  a  good  deal  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  ordinary  uses  of  opium  in  India  are  four-fold.  Firstly,  it  is  the 
common  domestic  remedy  of  the  people.  A  large  majority  pass  their 
lives  beyond  the  reach  of  trained  medical  aid,  and  among  these  classes 
the  belief  in  opium  is  universal  as  a  specific  against  chills,  rheumatism, 
diarrhoea,  diabetes,  and  other  complaints.  In  this  view  it  is  habitually 
given  to  infants  and  young  children,  chiefly  in  Western  India,  partly 
to  ward  off  infantile  ailments  and  partly  to  keep  the  children  quiet 
while  their  mothers  pursue  their  ordinary  vocations.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  this  practice  is  a  cause  of  infant  mortality.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  established  by  evidence.  The  fondness  of  the  people  of 
India  for  their  children  is  well  known ;  and  the  Commissioners  hold, 
reasonably  enough,  that  the  custom  could  not  have  obtained  for 
centuries  if  it  were  really  as  injurious  as  might  be  supposed. 

Secondly,  opium  is  regarded  and  largely  used  as  a  febrifuge,  especi- 
ally in  the  damp  and  malarious  districts,  such  as  the  deltas  of  the 
Hooghly  and  the  Brahmaputra,  Assam,  Orissa,  and  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Madras. 

Thirdly,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  restorative  by  persons  of 
middle  age  and  upwards,  being  treated,  as  one  native  witness  expressed 
it,  as  *  a  prop  to  a  falling  house.'  Many  native  medical  practitioners, 
some  of  them  themselves  consumers  of  opium,  testified  to  its  value 
when  thus  used. 

Lastly,  it  is  used,  chiefly  in  the  colder  regions  of  Northern  and 
Western  India,  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of  exposure  to  cold  and 
fatigue. 

In  the  native  States  the  use  of  opium  is  generally  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  British  India.  The  consumption  is  rather  more 
extended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  reason  of  the  general 
absence  of  restrictions  on  poppy  cultivation.  In  Rajputana  the  drug 
is  also  used  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

Looking  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  the  Commissioners  found — 
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'  a  marked  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  view  that  -the  common  use  of 
opium  in  India  is  a  moderate  use,  leading  to  no  ill-effects.  This  is  the  view 
generally  expressed  by  natives  of  the  country  holding  responsible  i)Ositions  in 
life,  and  by  the  medical  witnesses,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  in- 
dividual consumers We  had,  for  instance,  Mahomedan  and  Rajput 

gentlemen  from  Northern  and  Central  India,  and  numerous  representatives  of 
the  Sikh  landowners  and  peasantry,  many  of  them  far  advanced  in  years  and 
of  fine  manly  bearuig,  coming  forward,  one  after  another,  to  testify  to  their 
habitual  use  of  opium  over  long  periods,  and  to  the  benefits  which  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  derive  from  it.  Among  the  Sikh  commimity  in  particular, 
which  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  the  habit  of  opium-eating  is  widely 
diffused.  This  conununity  is  distinguished  for  hard  work,  energy,  and  thrift, 
and  these  characteristics  exist  side  by  side  with  the  opium  habit.* 

Another  object-lesson  to  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  Marwaris, 
who  are  perhaps  the  most  pushing  and  successful  traders  of  all  the 
Indian  races.  The  habit  of  opium-eating  is  generally  prevalent  among 
them,  and  does  not  cause  any  loss  of  intelligence  or  business  capacity. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  employers  of  labour  on  a  large 
scale,  including  planters,  mill-owners  and  managers,  commercial  men, 
and  heads  of  important  Government  establishments.  The  majority  of 
these  gentlemen  assured  the  Commission  that  the  effects  of  habitual 
indulgence  in  opium  on  the  part  of  their  employes  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
come  to  their  notice  as  a  cause  of  degradation  or  dismissal.  The  case 
of  alcohol  is  far  different  :  and  the  same  witnesses  almost  all  referred 
to  it  as  a  constant  source  of  trouble. 

The  balance  of  evidence  fully  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  opium  among  the  people  of  India  is,  as  a  rule,  a  moderate 
use,  that  excess  is  exceptional  and  condemned  by  public  opinion, 
and  that  no  extended  physical  or  moral  degradation  is  caused  by 
the  habit. 

The  question  of  replacing  the  Bengal  monopoly  system  by  some 
form  of  private  enterprise  together  with  an  export  duty  is  discussed  in 
the  Eeport,  but  not  in  any  detail.  The  Commissioners  point  out  that 
the  same  question  has  been  carefully  considered  on  former  occasions, 
and  always  with  the  same  result ;  they  refer  to  and  quote  from  a 
despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  of  the  19th  December,  1881,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  fully  reviewed,  the  verdict  therein 
pronounced  being  apparently  endorsed  by  implication ;  and  they  record 
their  conclusion  that  the  Bengal  monopoly  is  the  best  system  for 
regulating  the  production  of  opium  in  British  India. 

The  previous  discussions  of  this  subject,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
above,  occurred  in  1858,  1864,  1868,  and  1881  respectively.  None  of 
them  need  be  referred  to  except  the  last.  On  that  occasion  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Hartington,  had  invited  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  consider  whether  measures  could  not  be  adopted  to 
make  the  connection  of  the  Government  with  the  opium  trade  less 
direct,  in  view  of  the  growing  activity  of  the  anti-opium  party,  which 
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had  made  the  Bengal  monopoly  its  main  point  of  attack,  or  at  least 
represented  it  as  a  specially  objectionable  incident  of  the  trade.  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer,  who  was  then  the  Indian  Finance 
Minister,  reviewed  the  whole  question  in  a  minute  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  despatch  of  December  19th,  1881,  already  referred  to.  The 
economic  objections  to  the  monopoly  were  admitted,  though  their- 
weight  was  affected  by  the  consideration  that  nothing  resembling  free 
trade  in  opium  could  be  thought  of.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
was  then  discussed  and  condemned  from  all  other  relevant  points  of 
view.  Most  of  these  had  relation  to  considerations  of  public  morality 
or  administration.  In  a  financial  aspect  the  proposed  change  was 
easily  shown  to  be  disastrous.  The  cost  price  of  a  chest  of  Bengal 
opium  was  calculated  at  Rs.  421,  the  rate  for  crude  opium  being  Rs.  5  a 
seer.  The  average  selling  price  in  Calcutta  was  then  Rs.  1,280,  leaving 
a  profit  of  Rs.  859  per  chest.  It  was  calculated  that  if  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  were  thrown  open  to  private  agency,  the  trade  could 
not  stand  a  higher  export  duty  than  Rs.  600  per  chest.  The  gi-ounds 
for  this  opinion  were  that  the  trade  was  very  speculative,  so  that  no 
one  would  embark  in  it  unless  a  wide  margin  of  profit  were  left ;  that 
a  private  individual,  being  unable  to  offer  to  the  cultivators  the  security 
afforded  by  dealing  with  Government,  would  have  both  to  give  more 
liberal  advances  and  to  pay  more  for  the  crude  opium  than  at  present ; 
and  the  probability  that  the  price  of  Bengal  opium  in  the  China  market 
w^ould  fall  in  consequence  of  the  Government  guarantee  of  its  quality 
being  withdrawn.  On  this  basis,  it  was  calculated  that  the  direct  loss 
of  revenue  would  be  considerably  over  two  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
to  which  very  large  additions  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  *  excise '  revenue  on  opium,  which  would  be  injuriously  affected, 
and  on  account  of  the  cost  of  preventive  establishments.  These  con- 
siderations led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  way,  and 
that  an  impossible  one,  by  which  the  suggested  change  of  system  could 
be  effected  without  loss  of  revenue.  That  way  was  to  still  further 
lower  the  export  duty  until  the  increased  production  and  greater 
number  of  chests  exported  should  compensate  for  the  diminished 
profit  on  each  chest.  As  such  a  measure  would  involve  the  flooding  of 
China  with  Indian  opium  at  a  relatively  cheap  price,  it  would  be,  in  the 
view  of  those  who  advocated  the  change,  a  rechictio  ad  absurdum, 

E.  N.  Baker 


The  Composition  and  Amount  of  the  Eupee 

Circulation 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  our  rupee  circulation, 
perhaps  no  apology  is  needed  to  introduce  a  slight  rdsuind  of  our 
census  operations.  In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  rupees 
examined  at  each  treasury  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  now 
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not  less  than  two  millions  of  rupees  are  yearly  scrutinised.  The 
number  previously  examined  was  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  million 
- — a  quantity  probably  large  enough  for  the  object  in  view.  Still, 
any  criticism  on  the  score  of  the  slenderness  of  our  data  is  now 
completely  disarmed.  I  felt,  however,  that  it  might  be  legitimately 
objected  that  results  founded  upon  the  addition  of  the  various 
provincial  censuses  are  liable  to  error  owing  to  the  widely  divergent 
importance  of  each  province.  To  meet  this  dilBQculty  I  last  year  drew 
up  a  general  average  upon  three  different  systems.  Under  the  first 
system  the  provincial  averages  were  added  together  and  divided  by 
the  sum  of  the  provinces.  Under  the  second  the  provincial  averages 
were  neglected,  and  the  results  given  by  each  treasury  added  together 
and  divided  by  their  sum.  Under  the  third  the  provincial  averages 
were  taken,  but  they  were  weighted  according  to  their  relative  im- 
portance— account  being  taken  of  their  wealth,  area,  and  population. 
At  the  outset  one  might  be  inclined  in  favour  of  the  second  system, 
but  it  was  rejected  because  the  treasury  unit  is  not  the  same  in 
different  provinces.  Bombay,  the  wealthiest  province  after  Bengal, 
has  twenty-one  treasuries,  whilst  the  North-west  Provinces  possess 
forty-eight.  It  is,  however,  most  desirable  to  explain  that  the  three 
systems  do  not  Affer  widely  in  their  results. 

I  subjoin  a  table  (p.  124)  showing  the  composition  of  our  currency 
for  twenty  years  constructed  under  the  third  system.  The  headings  at 
the  top  indicate  the  year  of  census,  whilst  the  years  of  coinage  are  given 
at  the  side. 

These  figures  representing  only  the  country  circulation,  at  my 
request  an  extensive  census  was  made  of  the  circulation  of 
our  two  great  cities,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  each  containing  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  As  was  anticipated,  the  coin  in 
circulation  was  of  somewhat  more  recent  date  than  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  table  does  not  allow  for  the  British  rupees  circulat- 
ing in  native  territory,  yet  the  circulation  in  Central  India,  Kajputana, 
Mysore,  and  other  native  States  must  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  two 
cities  and  certainly  of  an  older  type  than  the  general  average.  I 
therefore  think,  setting  off  the  one  consideration  against  the  other, 
that  my  table  represents  the  truth  as  near  as  may  be.  Taking  the 
present  year,  and  selecting  the  mintages  of  1892  and  1893,  we  find  that 
they  together  compose  12*24  per  cent,  of  the  circulation.  Now  the 
coinage  of  these  years  was  18*33  crores.  Proceeding  then  by  Jevons's 
method,  and  assuming  (to  arrive  at  a  first  approximation)  that  the 
whole  18*33  crores  are  in  circulation,  it  is  clear  that,  if  12*24  per  cent, 
equal  18-33  crores,  the  whole  circulation  is  just  under  150  crores.  In 
obtaining  a  second  approximation,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
unissued  coin  of  1892  and  1893  held  in  the  vaults  of  Government,  and 
also  for  the  loss  suffered  by  the  coinage  of  these  years  after  their 
emission  and  prior  to  the  census  which  look  place  in  June,  1895.  In 
answer  to  my  earnest  entreaties  Government  have  at  last  consented  to 
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examine  their  balances ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  unmixed  coin 
of  1892  and  1893  held  in  their  treasury  and  currency  balances 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1*91  crores.  As  coin  passes  direct  from 
the  mint  into  the  Government  balances,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  unmixed  coin  can  exist  elsewhere.  The  banks 
keep  their  balances,  with  the  Presidency  banks,  and  these  again  keep 
their  reserves  in  currency  notes.  An  allowance  of  five  lakhs  should  be 
ample  to  cover  the  holdings  of  the  banks,  the  public,  and  the  treasuries 
of  native  States.  Subtracting  then  1*96  crores  from  18*33  crores  (the 
total  coinage  of  1892  and  1893),  the  quantity  of  these  mintages  which 
was  circulating  in  June,  1895,  comes  to  16*37  crores.  Thus,  as  a 
second  approximation,  we  find  that,  if  12-24  per  cent. 'of  the  circulation 
is  represented  by  16*37  crores,  our  estimate  of  the  total  circulation  is 
reduced  to  133i  crores.  So  far  we  are  on  terra  finna,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  venture  on  to  the  quicksands  of  conjecture  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 

Between  the  emission  of  these  mintages  and  the  census  they  must 
have  suffered  some  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  melter,  the  exporter,  and  the 
miser.  Clearly  the  loss  from  melting  cannot  have  been  great,  for  these 
mintages  cannot  have  been  long  or  considerably  in  circulation  when 
the  closing  of  the  mints  made  it  more  profitable  for  the  artificer  to 
melt  bullion.  This  consideration  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
new  coin  which  has  not  had  time  to  travel  far  into  distant  and  uncivil- 
ised tracts.  Similarly,  much  of  this  coin  is  not  likely  to  have  passed 
by  export  over  our  borders.  Again,  for  a  time  at  least  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  miser's  operations  were  checked  by  our  currency  experi- 
ment. Turning  for  a  moment  from  conjecture  to  figures,  we  find  that 
the  sea  export  of  rupees  from  August,  1893,  to  the  month  of  census 
was  177  lakhs.  During  this  period  the  coinage  of  1892  and  1893 
constituted  about  11  per  cent,  of  the  circulation.  As  coin  is  not 
picked  for  export,  we  may  take  it  that  the  export  of  these  rupees 
nearly  reached  twenty  lakhs.  To  this  must  be  added  something  (not 
much)  for  the  export  prior  to  August,  1893,  and  something  must  be 
deducted  for  the  return  of  some  of  these  coins.  Taking  all  these 
matters  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  1892  and  1893  coinage  during  this  period  at  not  less  than 
thirty  lakhs,  thus  reducing  the  estimate  of  the  circulation  to  about  131 
crores  of  rupees.  I  do  not  think  it  can  exceed  these  figures,  but  these 
estimates  being  cautious,  it  may  well  be  two  or  three  crores  less. 

The  interesting  question  now  arises,  What  has  been  the  effect  of  our 
currency  policy  ?  Last  year  I  wrote  that  my  researches  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  circulation  w-as  approximately  constant  at  115 
crores  from  1876  to  1886,  that  it  rose  to  about  120  crores  in  1888-89, 
and  that  it  was  about  125  crores  in  1892-93.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  the  circulation  since  the  closing  of  the  mints  has  expanded 
by  about  six  crores  of  rupees. 

This  question  of  the  expansion  or  otherwise  of  the  circulation  since 
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1893  can  also  be  approached  in  another  way.  The  table  already  given 
shows  that,  contrary  to  the  results  of  preceding  censuses,  the  percent- 
ages of  all  the  earlier  years  (except  one)  up  to  1876  have  increased, 
whilst  those  of  later  years  have  diminished.  Ceteris  paribus,  these 
alterations  may  indicate — 

(a)  A  reappearance  of  the  old  mintages,  coupled  with  a  slight 
reappearance  of  the  new ;  or 

{b)  A  disappearance  of  the  old,  coupled  with  a  greater  disappear- 
ance of  the  new  ;  or 

(c)  A  reappearance  of  the  old,  coupled  with  persistency  of  the  new;  or 

{(1)  A  disappearance  of  the  new,  coupled  with  persistency  of  the 
old;  or 

(e)  A  reappearance  of  the  old,  coupled  with  disappearance  of  the 
new. 

Now  alternative  (a)  is  not  likely  to  represent  the  facts,  for  it  would 
mean  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  circulation.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  impossible  a  priori^  and  I  have  shown  above  a  posteriori 
that  no  such  expansion  can  have  taken  place.  Alternative  (6) 
means  a  considerable  contraction  of  the  currency.  This  possi- 
bility is  also  contradicted  by  the  figures  I  have  given.  Moreover, 
the  importation  of  bar-silver  that  occurred  in  the  year  succeeding 
the  closure  of  the  mints  must  have  operated  against  the  melting  of 
rupees  and  toward  the  replacement  of  hoarded  rupees.  Alternative 
{d)  means  a  disappearance  of  the  new  greater  than  its  accession, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  old  the  two  are  equal.  This  alternative 
can  be  rejected,  for  there  is  nothing  in  our  currency  legislation  that 
would  account  for  such  a  movement.  Two  alternatives  are  now 
left,  (c)  and  (c).  Alternative  (c)  means  that  the  old  coinages  have 
gained  more  than  they  have  lost,  whilst  the  new  have  lost  more  than 
they  have  gained.  If  this  were  so,  the  circulation  would  have 
contracted,  expanded,  or  remained  constant  according  as  the  old 
coinages  have  gained  more  or  less,  or  the  same  as  the  new  have  lost. 
This  alternative,  though  a  possible  solution,  may  be  rejected,  for  such  a 
movement  in  opposite  directions  would  probably  have  had  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  percentages  than  can  be  discerned  in  the  table.  We 
are  therefore  thrown  back  on  to  alternative  (c),  which  means  a  re- 
appearance as  balance  of  the  old  mintages  coupled  with  a  constancy 
(more  or  less)  of  the  new.  That  is  to  say,  the  return  to  circulation 
from  hoards  has  in  the  case  of  the  old  mintages  been  greater  than  the 
hoarding,  melting,  or  exporting  of  them,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
new  this  has  not  been  the  case.  As  the  old  coinages  have  been  longer 
in  existence  than  the  new,  and  were  issued  when  Government  was  not 
so  secure  as  now  and  trade  more  sluggish,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
they  should  gain  more  than  the  new  when  hoards  re-enter  the 
circulation.  I  purposely  omit  in  this  connection  the  return  of  rupees 
from  outside,  for,  in  the  first  place,  rupees  are  still  current  in  Ceylon 
and  Mauritius,  and  therefore  would  not  return  from  thence ;  in  the 
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system  is  defective,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  only  advises  us  to  start  from  a  high 
period  *  if  it  is  a  question  of  showing  whether  there  has  been  a  fall.'  I 
quite  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that,  taking  for  granted  the 
advisabihty  of  using  index-numbers,  it  is  wise  to  act  upon  this  plan. 
It  may  be  proved,  however,  that  in  many  cases  wholly  untrustworthy 
results  will  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  system  of  index-numbers,  no 
matter  the  period  we  start  from. 

Let  us  suppose  three  commodities,  costing  (A)  20^.,  (B)  12d.f  and 
(C)  4:d,  a  pound,  and  falling  respectively  to  15cZ.,  2d.y  and  Id.  a  pound. 
This  will  be  an  average  fall  at  the  rate  of  100  to  50  for — 

20  +  12  +  4  =  36^^. 
16+   2  +  l  =  18d. 

In  other  terms,  twice  the  quantities  of  these  commodities  will  be  pur- 
chaseable  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  before.  But  index -numbers 
will  indicate  the  variations  as  follows  : — 

AfaUsfrom   100      to       75 
B    „        „      100      „        16-66 
C     „         „      100       „        25 


>>  »»  *vrvr  ,, 


3)300      „       116-66 


100      „        38-88 

Which  is  manifestly  wrong.     Or  let  us  suppose — 


A  falls  from  20^. 

to 

lOd. 

a  pound 

B  rises    „      12d. 

»f 

l&d. 

n 

C     „        „        4(i. 

f) 

&d. 

»> 

S6d.  S6d. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  variation  in  the  average  prices.     But  index- 
numbers  will  show  a  rise  of  one  third. 


A 

...     100     

50 

B 

...     100     

150 

C   .... 

...     100     

....     200 

300  400 

Professor  Jevons  likewise  noticed  the  defective  manner  in  which 

index-numbers  show  variations  in  average  prices.     It  is  well  known 

that  in  his  essay  *  A  Serious  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  Ascertained,'  he 

adopted  the  method  of  geometrical  instead  of  arithmetical  averages, 

the  effect  of  which  is  that  no  influence  is  attributed  to   a  rise  of  a 

oertain  number  of  commodities  if  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  fall 

of  an  equal  number  of  other  commodities.     If,  for  instance,  one  half 

rises  from  1  to  2,  and  the  other  half  falls  from  2  to  1,  no  change  is 

recorded.     No  doubt  there  are  some  cases  in  which  this  method  leads 

io  better  conclusions,  and  probably  its  general  effect  will  be  the  same 

that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck.     But  in  other  cases  Professor 

ff  noethod  is  wrong.     A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  his 
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bf  them  are  doubled  in  price,  and  five  of  them  fall  to  exactly  one- 
half.  Supposing  these  ten  commodities  to  have  been  equally  cheap  or 
dear  before  the  changes  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  their  average  price 
will  have  risen  25  per  cent. 


1st  period. 
5x100  =  600 
5x100  =  500 

2nd  period. 
5x200  =  1000 
5  X  50=  250 

10)1000 

10)1250 

100 

125 

The  index-numbers  in  this  table  give  a  correct  account  of  the  alter- 
ation which  has  taken  place ;  they  show  a  rise  from  100  to  125. 

But  if  we  had  started  from  the  secoml  period,  expressing  the  initial 
prices  in  percentages  of  the  prices  as  they  were  after  the  change,  we 
should  have  found  something  quite  different. 

1st  period.  "ind  period. 

5x    50=  250  5x100=500 

5x200  =  1000  5x100=500 


10)1250  10)1000 

125  lob 

In  this  case  the  index-numbers  would  have  shown  a  fall  instead  of  a 
rise. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  these  contradictory  results.  Each  of  our 
tables  exhibits  a  separate  truth.  The  first  table  shows  the  effect  of 
variations  in  the  value  of  commodities  of  which  prices  were  originally 
equal]  the  second  table  applies  to  commodities  of  which  prices  were 
originally  uneqical.  Each  percentage  of  a  high  price  has  a  greater  arith- 
metical importance  than  each  percentage  of  a  low  one.  But  the  system 
of  index-numbers  takes  no  account  of  this  difference.  By  treating  all 
initial  prices,  or  all  prices  of  a  subsequent  period,  alike  (calUng  them 
all  100),  it  gives  to  each  percentage  the  same  arithmetical  importance. 
The  consequences  must  be  fatal  (and  so,  no  doubt,  they  have  been) 
to  a  correct  statement  of  average  variations. 

The  error  I  spoke  of  has  not  remained  unnoticed.  In  fact,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  himself,  whose  article 
for  that  very  reason  I  called  suggestive.  He  observes  *  that  extraor- 
dinary movements  of  some  commodities  affect  the  general  average  to  a 
much  greater  extent  if  calculated  from  a  low  basis  upwards,  than  from 
a  high  basis  downwards.  For  instance,  if  an  article — say  cotton — 
rises  from  6d,  to  24tZ.,  with  proportionate  figures  100  and  400,  the 
influence  is  at  the  rate  of  300  on  the  general  number  of  commodities, 
while  if  it  falls  from  24c?.  to  Gd. — or  from  100  to  25 — the  influence  is 
only  at  the  rate  of  75.  This  fact  greatly  affected  the  Economist  index- 
numbers  from  1862  to  1865,  particularly  as  cotton  has  received  four 
out  of  twenty-two  numbers.'     But  instead  of  concluding  that  the  whole 
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system  is  defective,  Mr.  Sauerbeck  only  advises  us  to  start  from  a  high 
period  '  if  it  is  a  question  of  showing  whether  there  has  been  a  fall/  I 
quite  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that,  taking  for  granted  the 
advisabihty  of  using  index-numbers,  it  is  wise  to  act  upon  this  plan. 
It  may  be  proved,  however,  that  in  many  cases  wholly  untrustworthy 
results  will  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  system  of  index-numbers,  no 
matter  the  period  we  start  from. 

Let  us  suppose  three  commodities,  costing  (A)  20^.,  (B)  12d.f  and 
(C)  4id.  a  pound,  and  falling  respectively  to  15^.,  2d.,  and  Id.  a  pound. 
This  will  be  an  average  fall  at  the  rate  of  100  to  50  for — 

20  +  12  +  4  =  3(ki. 
16+   2  +  l  =  18d. 

In  other  terms,  twice  the  quantities  of  these  commodities  will  be  pur- 
chaseable  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  before.  But  index -numbers 
will  indicate  the  variations  as  follows  : — 

A  faUs  from   100      to       75 
B    „        „      100      „        16-66 
C     ..         „      100       ,.        25 


»»  »>  ■■■vrvr  fy 


3)300      „       116-66 


100      „         38-88 


Which  is  manifestly  wrong.  Or  let  us  suppose — 

A  falls  from  20d.     to        lOd,  a  pound. 

B  rises    „  12d.      „        18rf.        „ 

C    ,,        ,,  4(i.       ,,  Qd.        ,, 


S6d.  S6d. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  variation  in  the  average  prices.     But  index- 
numbers  wull  show  a  rise  of  one  third. 

A 100    50 

B 100     150 

C 100     200 


300  400 

Professor  Jevons  likewise  noticed  the  defective  manner  in  which 
index-numbers  show  variations  in  average  prices.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  his  essay  '  A  Serious  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  Ascertained,'  he 
adopted  the  method  of  geometrical  instead  of  arithmetical  averages, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  no  influence  is  attributed  to  a  rise  of  a 
certain  number  of  commodities  if  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  fall 
of  an  equal  number  of  other  commodities.  If,  for  instance,  one  half 
rises  from  1  to  2,  and  the  other  half  falls  from  2  to  1,  no  change  is 
recorded.  No  doubt  there  are  some  cases  in  which  this  method  leads 
to  better  conclusions,  and  probably  its  general  effect  will  be  the  same 
as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  But  in  other  cases  Professor 
Jevons*  method  is  wrong.     A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  his 
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essay  Professor  Laspeyres  wrote  an  article  in  Hildehrand's  Jahrhiiclier} 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  arithmetical  method,  after 
all,  is  the  right  one.  Suppose,  he  said,  two  commodities  are  worth 
100  thalers  each,  and  the  one  rises  to  200,  the  other  falls  to  50  thalers, 
then  it  is  ohvious  that  250  thalers  will  have  to  be  paid  for  both  com- 
modities, while  formerly  they  could  be  obtained  for  200  thalers.  There 
will  be  a  rise  in  the  average  price,  though  the  geometrical  average  will 
have  remained  unaltered.  This  is  true,  but  Professor  Laspeyres 
wholly  overlooked  that  his  remark  only  applied  to  the  particular 
instance  he  mentioned.  Both  methods  are  wrong,  because  either  of 
them  is  based  on  the  system  of  index-numbers.  The  reader  may  find 
this  out  for  himself  by  simply  putting  the  following  cases  : — 

I.     A  rises  ffom    50    to    100  thalers. 


B  falls 

100 

>» 

50 

II. 

A  rises 

100 

>> 

200 

B  faUs 

100 

»» 

60 

III. 

A  rises 

60 

•  f 

100 

B  falls 

200 

f ) 

100 

In  Case  I.  there  will  be  no  change  (150  thalers  will  go  as  far  in  the  second 
period  as  in  the  first).  In  Case  II.  there  will  be  a  rise  of  25  per 
cent.  In  Case  III.  there  will  be  a  fall  of  20  per  cent.  The  geometrical 
method,  however,  leaves  the  average  price  unaltered  in  each  of  these 
cases,  which  is  clearly  a  mistake.  And  the  arithmetical  method  will 
record  a  rise  of  25  per  cent,  in  all,  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  first, 
and  actually  a  fall  in  the  third  one ! 

What  more  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  system  of  index-numbers  is 
untrustworthy  ?  Its  faults  may  be  mitigated  by  starting  from  a  high 
level,  or  by  adopting  the  method  of  geometrical  averages,  but  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  ascertain  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  sufficiently 
eliminating  them. 

It  might  seem  easy  to  substitute  a  better  system  for  the  old  one. 
In  the  three  cases  just  mentioned  we  were  able  to  see  at  a  glance 
whether  there  was  a  change  in  the  average  price  or  not,  because  each 
price  applied  to  the  same  quantity — a  pound  or  a  hundredweight 
— and  because  all  prices  were  expressed  in  the  same  sort  of  money. 
Now  it  might  be  asked :  is  not  this  the  proper  method,  to  reduce  all 
prices  to  pence  per  pounds  or  to  shillings  per  toUy  and  then  simply 
to  add  these  prices  together  for  every  year  ?  If  this  method  leads 
to  satisfactory  results  when  applied  to  two  articles,  why  should  it  not 
do  the  same  when  applied  to  a  hundred  ?  A  portion  of  the  old  system 
might  be  retained ;  as  there  would  be  no  objection  to  our  calling  the 
first  (or  any  other)  sum  of  prices  100,  and  expressing  the  other  sums 
proportionately.  Nor  would  it  make  any  difference  in  this  case  whether 
we  started  from  a  high  or  from  a  low  level  of  prices.  From  what- 
ever level  we  started — in  other   terms,    whatever   sum  of  prices   we 

1  Band  III.,  96  97. 
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called  100 — the  other  figures  would  always  be  exactly  proportionate 
to  it. 

But  not  all  commodities  are  valued  by  weight.  In  some  cases 
little  harm  would  be  done  by  reducing  their  prices  to  weight-prices ;  in 
others  this  would  be  either  impossible  or  a  palpable  absurdity.  Besides, 
there  is  a  stronger  objection  to  our  adopting  the  proposed  method.  I 
will  try  to  explain  it. 

It  is  not  customary  to  sell  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  by  the  bushel,  yet 
there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  doing  so.  If  we  look  at  a 
price  list  and  ask  ourselves  why  such  an  article  is  quoted  by  a  measure 
of  weight,  and  another  by  a  measure  of  capacity,  we  find  no  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Indeed  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a  change  is  made  in  the 
mode  of  dealing.  I  am  told  that  in  certain  places  it  is  not  unusual  to 
sell  milk,  especially  large  quantities,  by  the  hundredweight. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that — 

100  pounds  of  A  are  equal  to  1  bushel. 
100    „        „    B      „        „      0-5  „ 
100     ,,         ,,     C       ,,         ,,      2 


»»  »»^^  M  M  *<  >> 


Then,  if  each  of  these  articles  is  worth  20s.  per  100  pounds,  they  will 

be  worth  per  bushel^ 

A 20s. 

B 40s. 

C 10s. 

Supposing  commodity  A  to  rise  25  per  cent.,  B  to  fall  50  per  cent.,  and 
C  to  rise  50  per  cent.,  this  would  affect  the  average  price  as  follows  : 
If  the  price  is  expressed  per  100  pounds, 

A  will  rise  from  20  to  25s. 
B  „  fall  „  20  „  10s. 
C   „    rise      „      20  „  30s. 

60  to  66s. 

which  means  an  average 

rise  from  100  to  108-3s. 
But  if  the  price  is  expressed  per  bushel, 

A  will  rise  from  20  to  25s. 
B  „  fall  „  40  „  20s. 
C     ,,    rise      ,,     10  ,,  15s. 

70  to  60s. 

which  means  an  average  fall  from  100  to  85*7. 

Thus  it  would  simply  depend  on  the  method  of  expressing  the  price 
— per  100  pounds  or  per  bushel — whether  an  average  rise  or  an  average 
fall  were  recorded. 

I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  only  possible 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  all  attempts  to  calculate  and  represent 
average  movements  of  prices,  either  by  index-numbers  or  otherwise, 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  N.  G.  Pierson 

K  2 
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It  is  justly  obsei-ved  by  Adam  Smith  that  the  anxiety  about 
public  opinion  is  much  greater  among  the  candidates  for  excellence  in 
some  arts  than  it  is  in  others.  *  The  beauty  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of 
such  nicety  that  a  young  beginner  can  scarce  ever  be  certain  that  he 
has  attained  it.  .  .  .  Eacine  was  so  disgusted  by  the  indifferent 
success  of  his  PhcBcira^  that  though  in  the  vigour  of  his  life  and  at 
the  height  of  his  abilities,  he  resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the  stage. 
.  .  .  Mathematicians,  on  the  contrary,  who  may  have  the  most  perfect 
assurance  both  of  the  truth  and  of  the  importance  of  their  dis- 
coveries, are  frequently  very  indifferent  about  the  reception  which 
they  may  meet  with  from  the  public'  ^  In  the  scale  of  susceptibility 
which  is  thus  indicated,  a  high  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  more 
refined  parts  of  economic  science.  Even  those  investigations  which  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  wholly  statistical — such  as  the  calculation  of 
index-numbers — may  rest  upon  speculative  assumptions,  concerning 
which  the  consensus  of  authority  is  naturally  desired.  Accordingly, 
when  the  distinguished  Dutch  economist  concludes  in  the  immediately 
preceding  paper  that  *  all  attempts  to  calculate  and  represent  average 
movements  of  prices,  either  by  index-numbers  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be 
abandoned,'  those  who  have  been  making  such  attempts  will  anxiously 
reconsider  the  basis  of  their  computation,  and  tremble  for  its  safety. 
But  the  discouragement  which  such  a  condemnation  coming  from 
such  an  authority  is  calculated  to  produce  may  be  mitigated  by  observ- 
ing that  the  index-number  which  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Pierson's  crushing 
criticisms  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  differing  in  some  essential 
attributes  from  the  operation  as  ordinarily  conceived  and  practised. 
Racine  would  not  have  been  dejected  by  the  indifferent  success  of  his 
tragedy  if  the  play,  so  badly  received,  had  been  a  version  of  his  master- 
piece from  which  the  characters  of  Phedre  and  Hippolyte  had  been 
left  out.  Two  equally  serious  omissions  are  presupposed  by  Mr. 
Pierson's  animadversions. 

There  is,  firsty  the  character  of  probability.  It  is  generally  implied 
that  the  problem  now  before  us,  in  its  data,  method,  and  result,  is 
germane  to  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities.  The  nature  of  the  problem 
is  happily  indicated  by  Professor  Nicholson  when  he  compares  the  set 
of  moving  prices  to  a  fleet  of  yachts  which  under  the  influence  of  a 
common  cause — it  may  be  rising'wind  or  tide — are  variously  accelerated . 
according  to  *  the  build  of  the  various  yachts  or  seamanship  of  the 
crews.*  The  type  of  such  problems  is  the  investigation  of  what  Mill 
calls  a  residual  phenomenon y-  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of  the  diurnal 

^  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  iii.  cli.  2. 

-  Mill,  LogiCj  Book  iii.  ch.  17.    Cf.  Laplace,  P;o6fl6i7i7(^s,  Book  ii.  ch.  v. 
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variation  in  the  height  of  the  barometer  by  comparing  the  averages 
of  a  great  number  of  observations  at  different  times  of  day.  It  is 
postulated  in  such  reasoning  that  the  error  or  deviation  of  one 
observation  is  independent  of  that  which  has  been  incurred  by  another 
observation ;  ^  just  as,  when  a  die  is  thrown  a  number  of  times,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  number  of  pips  turned  up  at  each  throw  is  un- 
affected by  the  preceding  throws.  It  is  true  that  in  concrete  nature 
such  ideal  independence  can  hardly  be  expected.  Thus  in  barometrical 
observations  it  is  possibly  not  correct  to  treat  the  observation  for  each 
day  as  an  independent  sample.  Probably  the  weather  sometimes 
follows  suit  for  two  or  three  days  together ;  but  the  deviation  of  the 
observations  is  doubtless  sufficiently  random  to  justify  Laplace's 
application  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities.  So  the  grouping  of  human 
statures  is  perhaps  not  perfectly  sporadic ;  ^  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to 
allow  a  Galton  to  infer  with  great  probability  that  the  conditions  of  a 
particular  class — e.g.  boys  in  public  schools,  or  men  in  the  Koyal  Society 
— as  compared  with  less  favoured  classes  are  particularly  favourable 
to  growth.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  whether  the  average 
would  be  of  any  scientific  use  if  this  condition  of  sporadic  dispersion 
were  not  fulfilled — if  all  the  observations  were  massed  at  two  points,  or 
collected  into  two  sharply  demarcated  classes — e,g,  dwarfs  and  giants.** 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  condition  of 
sporadicity  is  very  generally  fulfilled  both  in  physics  and  social 
phenomena:  wherever  there  is  at  work  a  set  of  miscellaneous 
agencies,  *  a  mass  of  fleeting  causes  *  in  Mill's  phrase.^ 

It  is  by  ignoring  this  character  of  sporadic  dispersion  that  Mr. 
Pierson's  criticisms  acquire  their  plausibility.  He  begins :  *  Let  us 
suppose  ten  commodities,  all  equally  important.  Five  of  them  are 
doubled  in  price,  and  five  of  them  fall  to  exactly  one-half.*  ^  But 
surely  this  is  a  very  odd  supposition,  in  view  of  the  sporadic  dispersion 
which  very  generally  prevails  in  this  world.  It  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  suppose  a  number  of  figures  representing  variations  of 
price  (in  one  epoch  as  compared  with  another),  not  separately  disposed 

^  On  this  postulate  sec  the  present  writer's  '  New  Methods  of  Measuring  Varia- 
tions in  General  Prices,'  Journal  of  tlic  Royal  Statistical  Society^  1888,  p.  367,  note. 
Cf.  Laplace,  loc.  cit,  'If  faut  avoir  soin  de  varier  les  circonstances  de  chaque 
observation.' 

-  As  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  group  constituted  by  the  measurements 
of  a  nation  there  will  be  sub-classes  with  different  averages. 

3  Cf.  'Methods  of  Statistics,*  JoMrnaZ  o/  the  Royal  Statistical  Society^  Jubilee 
volume. 

*  See  the  reference  given  in  note  1  of  this  page.  See  also  p.  279  in  the 
Memorandum  on  Methods  of  ascertaining  and  measuring  Changes  in  the  Value  of 
the  Monetary  Standard^  by  the  present  writer,  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Association  for  1887.  This  Memorandum  and  the  two  supplementary 
ones,  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1888  and  1889,  should 
be  referred  to  as  containing  justifications  of  statements  made  summarily  in  the 
present  paper. 

»»  Mill,  Logic,  loc.  cit.  "  Above,  p.  127. 
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in  two  heaps,  but  scattered  about.  Mr.  Pierson's  supposition  would 
be  appropriate  if,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  percentages  for  the  com- 
parative prices  of  different  commodities  were  massed  at  two  points. 
But  this  is  not  so,  as  appears  by  considering  his  figures  and  diagrams 
representing  annual  or  quarterly  variations  of  price.^  A  common 
trend  comes  out  in  the  average,  but  the  particular  movements  are 
independent. 

The  recognition  of  this  sporadic  character  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Pierson's 
principal  objection,  which  is  in  effect,  though  perhaps  not?  apparently, 
that  if  the  particular  observations  be  weighted  differently  the  average 
will  be  seriously  different.  This  objection  recurs  in  different  forms. 
In  his  first  paragraph  Mr.  Pierson  supposes  ten  observations  :  five  com- 
modities of  which  the  price  has  been  doubled,  five  of  which  it  has  been 
halved  ;  in  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  period  the  data  may 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  ten  ratios,  or  percent- 
ages, five  of  them  each  =  200  ( :  100) ;  five  of  them  each  «  50 
( :  100).     The  simple  arithmetical  average  of  these  may  be  written 

— .  — - —    =  125.      Now  weight^    each  observed  percentage 

with    its    own    reciprocal    x  10,   and  you   have   rr-? — ^rz, = p^  = 

^  '^  5  X  -05  +  5  X  -2 

100  -^  1*25,     And  the   complaint   is   that  these  two  results  are   not 

equal. 

The  complaint  is  virtually  similar  in  the  sixth  paragraph  (p.  128). 

There  the  simple  observations    are  75,  16  66,  25.     And   the   simple 

75  4-  16*66  4-  25 
arithmetical  mean  is -— ~ — — -       =   38*88.      The  other  average 

which  is  contrasted  with  this  one  is  obtained  by  weighting  each 
observation  with  the  value  in  money  of  a  pound  avoirdupois  of  the 
corresponding  commodity  at  the  initial  period,  that  is  20,  12,  4, 
respectively.  These  weights  being  applied,  the  average  becomes 
1500  +  200  +  100  ^  .Q 
2000  +  1200  +  400 

There  is  the  same  contrast  in  the  cases  put  lower  down.  *  In  Case  I. 
there  will  be  no  change,'  *  in  Case  II.  there  will  be  a  rise  ot  25  per 
cent.,'  *  in  Case  III.  there  will  be  a  fall  of  25  per  cent.' ;  the  observations 
being  weighted  in  the  peculiar  mode  ^  which  has  just  been  described, 
whereas,  according  to  the  simple  arithmetic  mean,  there  is  no  change 
in  any  of  the  cases. 

^  A  similar  scrutiny  of  Laspeyres'  statistics  of  price- variations  is  attempted 
in  the  Memorandum  of  1887,  p.  288. 

2  If  i\,  .V.,,  ...  Xn  are  observations,  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  is    ^      *  -** ?? 

^  n 

the  weighted  arithmetic  mean  is  ^~— '—  "  -  ^ji* — '-^ ^^"-^  'L,  where  w^.w^,...,  w^ 

are  the  iceights. 

3  The  peculiarity  of  the  mode  being  to  assign  as  weight  a  pound  or  bushel,  or,  as 
in  the  passage  before  us,  some  unit,  which  is  arbitrary-  and  accidental  with  reference 
to  the  measurement  of  the  depreciation  of  money.     See  below,  p.  141. 
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Such  discrepancies  seem  very  serious  when  we  deal  with  artificially 
simplified  examples  ;  but  they  become  insignificant  when  we  deal  with 
the  concrete,  sporadically  dispersed,  price-ratios.  For  it  is  a  well- 
known  proposition  that  a  difference  in  the  system  of  weights  will  not 
make  much  difference,  provided  that  the  number  of  independent  obser- 
vations is  sufficiently  great ;  provided  also  that  the  experiment  is  made 
in  the  spirit  of  Probabilities,  with  an  animus  mensurandi — in  Her- 
schell's  phrase — not  consciously  selecting  cases  which  will  not  work 
well.  The  reason  and  limits  of  the  proposition  are  defined  by  theory, ^ 
and  the  theory  is  confirmed  by  experience. 

As  verifications  of  the  theory  m  alid  materid  maybe  adduced  the  index- 
number  constructed  by  Mr.  Bowley  to  indicate  the  increase  of  general 
wages.  Weighting  the  percentages  expressing  the  growth  of  wages 
in  America  according  to  the  system  which  he  thinks  best,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  very  different  system  employed  by  the  American  statisticians, 
Mr.  Bowley  obtains  almost  exactly  the  same  result. ^  Another  con- 
spicuous example  is  afforded  by  the  concurrence  between  the  different 
methods  which  Sir  E.  Giffen  in  his  census  of  wages  has  employed  in 
order  to  determine  the  average  wage.  Using,  in  effect,  different  systems 
of  weights,  he  obtains  for  the  average  weekly  wage  the  values  29s.  5c?., 
29s.  7cZ.,  29s.  IcL^ 

Experience  more  adjacent  to  the  case  in  hand  is  afforded  by  the 
price-ratios  which  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  tabulated  year  by  year. 
There  is  found  to  be  a  close  agreement  between  the  arithmetic  mean 
and  the  averages  which  are  obtained  by  taking  account  of  quantity. 
The  following  figures  are  given  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  the  Economic 
Journal  for  last  June : — 


Simple  and  Weighted  Average  of  CoMPABATn'E  Prices. 


Arithmetical 

Making 
allowance  for 

mean. 

quantities. 

1887 

68 

66-7 

1888 

70 

68-8 

1889 

72 

71-8 

1890 

72 

721 

1891 

72 

720 

1892 

68 

67-7 

1893 

i         68 

67  1 

1894 

j         63 

1 

620 

Other  comparisons  of  the  two  kinds  of  average  are  given  by  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  in  his  well-known  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society.     Further  verifications  will   be  found  in  the  second  of  the 

^  See  p.  190  et  seq,  in  the  second   of   the    Memoranda    referred  to  in  note  4 
on  p.  133. 

-  EcoNomc  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  873. 

3  Report  on  tli£  Wages  of  tlie  Manual  Labour  Classes,    [C.  6889—1893.] 
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Memoranda  aTjove  referred  to.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one  ex- 
tract. Of  the  percentages  indicating  the  variations  in  price  of  nineteen 
commodities  tabulated  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  srmple  arithmetic  mean 
and  the  mean  weighted  according  to  quantity  are  compared  for  sixteen 
successive  years,  and  the  sixteen  differences  between  the  two  results 
for  each  year  are  as  follows  :  ^  4,  2,  2,  3*5,  1,  5,  0,  1,  2,  0,  4*5,  7,  2, 
2-5,1,1. 

But  it  is  needless  to  labour  this  proposition  further,  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Pierson  in  a  former  paper  2  when  he  deals  with  real 
examples :  in  particular  Mr.  Palgrave*s  index-number,  and  Mr.  Falkner's 
report  on  *  wholesale  prices,'  ^  in  which  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  of 
some  hundreds  of  price-variations  and  the  mean  of  the  same  weighted 
according  to  the  importance  of  each  commodity  in  the  average  household 
budget  are  found  to  agree.  Here  are  some  of  the  figures  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pierson  : — 

Onlinary  Average.  ^'""''.^:it^'!^Shte<l] 

1871-75  134-58 181-26 

1876-80  106-78 108-14 

1881-85  102-52 104-0 

1886-90  98-04 95-20 

*  It  is  clear,'  comments  Mr.  Pierson,  *  that  the  relative  weight  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration  without  marked  detriment  when  we  extend 
our  investigation  to  a  great  number  of  articles.' 

To  sum  up,  several  of  Mr.  Pierson's  objections  amount  to  this  one : 
that  the  calculation  of  average  variation  in  prices  is  untrustworthy, 
because  the  result  is  seriously  different  according  as  different  systems 
of  weighting  are  employed.  And  this  objection,  though  true  in  the 
abstract  of  artificially  simplified  index-numbers,  is  not  true  of  the  sets 
of  figures  with  which  we  have  actually  to  deal. 

A  similar  reply  may  be  made  to  the  objection  that  the  result  of  the 
calculation  will  be  seriously  different  according  as  the  arithmetic  or 
the  geometric  mean  is  employed.  This  is  true  of  the  imaginary 
examples  set  up  to  be  knocked  down,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  concrete. 
The  arithmetic  and  geometric  mean  of  the  price-ratios  for  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  commodities  are  likely  not  to  differ  much 
from  each  other.  This  is  a  deduction  from  a  more  general  proposition 
that,  with  certain  reservations,  a7iy  mean  of  a  group  of  observations  is 
likely  not  to  differ  much  from  any  other  kind  of  mean.*      Take,  for 

1  Memorandum  of  1888,  p.  203.  See  also  pp.  202  and  205.  Attention  may  be  called 
tg  the  experiments  with  weights  assigned  arbitrarily :  by  forming  the  sum  of  a  set 
of  digits  taken  at  random  (p.  199,  last  paragraph),  or— in  the  cognate  case  of  the 
Median — tossing  up  a  coin  and  assigning  1  or  2  as  the  weight,  according  as  head  or 
tail  turned  up  (p.  207  et  seq.). 

2  The  paper  described  in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  109.  See  p.  8  of  the 
German  edition  of  Goldmangel  (reprinted  from  the  Zcitschrift  filr  Volkswirthschafty 
Band  iv.  Heft  1). 

3  Well  summarised  by  Prof.  Taussig  in  the  Yale  Review  for  November,  1893. 

^  For  the  evidence  and  limits  of  this  proposition  see  the  paper  on  the  *  Law  of 
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1855 

1857 
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111-3 

117-6 

128-8 

116 

112-4 

119 

134 

119 
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example,  the  series  of  observations  obtained  by  measuring  the  heights 
of  different  men.  The  arithmetical  mean  ^  of  1090  such  observations 
obtained  by  Mr.  Elliott  is  68*20  inches.  Compare  with  this  the  mean 
value  which  is  obtained  by  squaring  all  the  observations,  taking  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  squares,  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  that 
mean.  The  mean  value  so  obtained  is  68*25.  The  mean  value 
obtained  by  cubing  all  the  observations,  taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  cubes,  and  extracting  the  cube-root  of  that  mean,  is  much  the  same, 
viz.  68*30.     The  geometric  mean  is  68*16.2 

To  adduce  more  specific  experience,  here  are  two  rows  of  figures,  of 
which  one  consists  of  the  geometric  means  of  thirfcy-nine  percentages 
obtained  by  Jevons  for  several  years,  the  other  consists  of  the  arithmetic 
means  of  the  same  percentages.^ 

1851 

Geometric  Mean    92-4 

Arithmetic  Mean   94-6 

Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  calculated  the  geometric  mean  of  his  forty-five 
percentages  for  two  years  and  allows  me  to  cite  the  results  •* : — 

1880  1894 

Arithmetic  Mean  *  87  82  62-93 

Geometric  Mean 8697  60-90 

So  much  for  the  objection  implied  in  the  preceding  paper  that  the 

Error,*  by  the  present  writer,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November,  1892. 
It  is  supposed  that,  as  usual  where  miscellaneous  -agencies  are  at  work,  the  law  of 
error  is  approximately  fulfilled  by  the  observations;  also  that  these  are  measured 
from  a  point  outside  the  extreme  value  which  an  observation  can  possibly  reach  : 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  human  statures  or  price-ratios,  zero. 

^  The  observations  are  given  in  the  paper  just  referred  to.  Each  of  them  is  the 
mean  height  of  twenty-five  men. 

2  These  calculations  have  been  performed  by  !Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

3  From  the  Memorandum  of  1888,  p.  206.  Alternate  years  were  taken,  the  more 
to  vary  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
successive  years  would  have  presented  different  results.  For  instance,  for  1862  the 
geometric  mean  is  93-8,  the  arithmetic  94-6.     {Loc.  cit.) 

*  That  is,  the  simple  arithmetic  mean.  The  weighted  (arithmetic)  means  were 
respectively  87-3  and  620. 

^  The  geometric  mean  comes  out  a  little  less  than  the  arithmetic,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  This  tendency  may  confer  some  advantage,  but  a  very  slight  one 
(Memorandum^  1887,  pp.  283-289),  on  the  geometric  mean.  A  more  important  pre- 
rogative of  the  geometric  mean  was  noticed,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  by  Prof.  Harald 
Westergaard,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  by  the  connoisseurs  of  index- 
numbers.  The  geometric  mean  is  the  only  one  in  which  no  alteration  at  all  is 
produced  by  the  change  of  basis.  In  the  case  of  the  arithmetical  mean,  if  one  year, 
X,  be  taken  as  basis,  and  the  index-numbers  for  y  and  £,  say  Jy  and  /,  ,  be  determined 
as  percentages  with  reference  to  x,  then  the  ratio  of  lit  to  I'  will  not  in  general  be 
exactly  the  same  when  the  index-numbers  are  calculated  with  reference  to  another 
basis,  x',  say  I\  and  Fz,       The  reason  is  that  (as  explained  above  with  reference  to 


re- 


a  particular  case  where  x  =  y  and  x'  =  z)  the  two  ratios  -^   and  ~    are    to   be 

garded  as  differently  weighted  means  of  the  same  set  of  observations,  viz.  the  set  of 
ratios  obtained  by  dividing  the  price  of  each  commodity  in  y  by  its  price  in  z.     That 
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index-number  is  the  sport  of  the  particular  system  of  weights  or  species 
of  mean  which  may  be  adopted.  It  is  a  more  serious  objection,  ex- 
pressed in  former  papers,  that  the  result  is  materially  affected  when  we 
take  in  additional  data,^  combining  with  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  forty-five 
prices  the  sixty  nine  other  prices  treated  by  Soetbeer  or  his  successors.^ 
To  reply  that  these  commodities  are  unimportant  in  respect  of 
quantity  does  not  appear  to  me  permissible  so  long  as  we  treat  the 
problem  as  simply  statistical  and  purely  objective.^  From  this  point 
of  view  the  qucBsitwn  is  such  as  the  average  barometric  pressure  at  a 
certain  time  of  day,  to  be  ascertained,  it  might  be,  from  observations 
with  different  barometers.  For  this  scientific  purpose  there  would  be 
no  propriety  in  attaching  more  importance  to  the  observations  made 
with  barometers  in  which  the  column  of  liquid  had  a  larger  sectional 
area.** 

The  case  may  be  as  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  average  rise  of 
the  tide  along  an  indented  shore  by  observing  the  height  of  the  water 
in  several  creeks.  If  the  average  of  forty-five  observations  was 
materially  altered  by  taking  in  sixty-nine  additional  ones  we  might 
conclude  that  we  had  not  at  first  observed  a  sufficient  number  of 
samples.  Perhaps  we  should  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
rough  figure,  unless  we  took  into  account  some  practical  purpose  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  measurement  was  undertaken.  For  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  using  the  reflux  of  the  tide  for  the  genera- 
tion of  energy,  it  might  be  desired  to  have  a  measure  of  the  comparative 
number  of  foot-pounds  available  at  different  seasons.  With  reference 
to  such  a  purpose  no  great  error  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  out  of 
account  the  smaller  creeks.  In  such  a  case  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
by  itself  could  tell  us  only  the  whereabouts  of  the  required  average ; 
the  estimation  of  utility  must  be  called  in  to  render  the  result  precise. 

The  direction  to  a  practical  purpose  is  the  second  attribute  of  an 
index-number  which  Mr.  Pierson  leaves  out  of  account — not,  indeed, 

the  geometric  mean  foUows  in  this  respect  the  analogy  of  physical  measurements 
is  at  least  an  elegance.  The  geometric  mean  is  2>^o  tanto — I  do  not  say  more 
accurate,  but — more  plausible  than  others.  Unlike  the  aritlimetic  mean,  it  is  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  paradox  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  his  article  in  the  Economic 
Journal  (vol.  v.  p.  163),  that  the  extent  of  a  fall  (or  rise)  appears  slightly  different 
according  as  we  start  from  a  high  or  low  basis. 

*  This  transition  corresponds  to  division  (.3)  of  the  analysis  in  the  second  Memo- 
randum, p.  190  et  seq.  As  observed  there  (p.  194),  there  is  a  greater  inductive  hazard 
involved  in  passing  to  new  commodities  than  in  allowing  for  inaccuracy  in  the 
weights  of  a  constant  set  of  commodities. 

'^  See  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  110,  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  article  in  thesaiqe 
volume. 

•^  As  I  understand  Mr.  Pierson  to  mean  in  tlie  first  paragraphs  of  the  extract 
from  his  (ioldmayigcl  given  in  his  article  in  the  Economic  Journal  (vol.  v.  p.  331). 

■*  Unless,  indeed,  there  were  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  smaller  size  was 
accompanied  with  some  defect  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  measurer  :  that  the  observa- 
tions afforded  by  the  thinner  tube,  or  the  commodity  consumed  in  smaUer  quantities, 
were  more  liable  to  disturbance,  or  less  independent,  than  other  observations.     Mr. 
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ignoring  this  property,  but  deliberately  omitting  it,  for  reasons  which 
he  has  given  in  a  former  paper.  ^ 

'  One  person  consumes  much  bread  and  little  meat ;  one  person 
smokes  tobacco,  another  drinks  wine,  a  third  neither  smokes  nor  drinks, 
but  makes  a  collection  of  books  and  etchings.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
influence  on  the  material  condition  of  men  exercised  by  the  variations 
of  prices  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  people  into  numerous  groups, 
because  the  relative  importance  of  commodities  differs  according  to 
individual  wants.'  ^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  wisdom  in  these  reflections ;  and  I  fully 
admit  that  the  eminent  author  in  his  earlier  and  more  temperate  criti- 
cism of  index-numbers  has  made  important  contributions  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  probabilities  and  utilities  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  I  submit,  however,  the  following  considerations  as  a  counter- 
poise to  his  present  scepticism  :- — 

(1)  Is  it  certain  that  the  ground  of  weighting  the  variations  in  price 
according  to  their  importance  with  reference  to  human  welfare  must  be 
of  the  subjective  kind  just  considered  :  taking  account  of  individual 
wants?  Is  not  a  more  objective  ^iterion  afforded  by  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  currency  which  would  be  required,  in  the  case  of  appre- 
ciation, to  raise  a  commodity  to  its  original  price,  according  to  which 
criterion  more  weight  should  be  assigned  to  those  commodities  which, 
being  circulated  in  greater  quantities,  make  greater  demand  on  the 
currency  ?  ^ 

(2)  With  respect  to  more  subjective  determinations  of  importance, 
the  mere  diversity  of  tastes  would  not  be  fatal,  I  think,  provided 
that  the  expenditure  of  different  individuals  is  distributed' among  the 
different  individuals  in  a  normally  sporadic  fashion,*  so  that  a  par- 
ticular system  of  quantities  of  commodities  consumed  tends  to  occur 
with  maximum  frequency,  other  systems  with  less  and  less  frequency 
according  to  a  well-known  law.^     It  must  be  presumed  also  that  the 

Sauerbeck  has  suggested  some  reason  for  believing  this  in  the  case  of  commodities 
which  are  commercially  unimportant  (Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  171).    Another 
reason  has  been  suggested  by  the  present  writer  {Memorandum ^  1887,  p.  290). 
^  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  331,  quoting  from  Goldinangel^  pp.  8-10, 
2  Cp.  Professor  Marshall  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1887,  p.  372. 
'  The  allusion  is  here  to  the  method  described  in  the  third  of  the  Memoranda  as 
Professor  Foxwell's  method  {British  Association  Report  for  1889,  p.  135).   *  In  averag- 
ing the  respective  price-variations  he  would  assign  to  each  an  importance  propor- 
tioned to  the  corresponding  value.'  ....  *  The  question  set  to  us  is  a  pure  currency 
question ;  and  the  answer  to  be  sought  primarily  is  not  by  how  much  are  debts  to  be 
scaled  up  or  down,  but  by  how  much  the  metallic  currency  is  to  be  multiplied  in 
order  that  the  monetary  status  in  qtio  may  be  restored.' 

*  The  variations  in  the  quantities  consumed  with  the  price  (Pierson,  loc,  cit.)y 
might,  I  think,  be  treated  as  magnitudes  of  the  second  order. 

*  The  prevalence  of  the  Compound  Law  of  Error,  or  probability  function  of 
several  variables,  is  proved  for  the  attributes  of  organisms  by  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Galton  and  Weldon.  With  respect  to  its  prevalence  and  significance  in 
social  phenomena  see  Statistical  Correlation  between  Social  Phenomena,  by  the 
present  writer,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  December,  1893. 
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income  of  the  individuals  is  aboiit  the  same/' — or,  rather,  distributed 
normally  about  an  average.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
proper  to  take  the  average  quantities  consumed  for  the  weights  of  the 
priceJ-ratios. 

Where  these  conditions  aire  not  fulfilled  the  proper  course  would 
seem  to  be  to  construct  index-numbers  for  the  different  strata  of  society 
each  of  which  may  have  a  type  of  expenditure  and  income  in  the 
sense  above  indicated.  The  various  index-numbers  thus  constituted 
would  almost  certainly  differ  from  each  other  less  than  Mr.  Sauerbeck's 
and  Soetbeer's  (in  recent  times)  have  done ;  they  would  probably 
agree  better  with  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number,  in  which  the  com- 
ponent commodities  are  selected  with  some  regard  to  their  importance 
to  the  consumer,  than  with  Soetbeer's,  in  which  no  such  selection  is 
made. 

If  practical  exigencies  require  that  some  one  measure  of  utility 
should  be  framed  by  combining  the  index-numbers  pertaining  to 
different  strata  of  society,  then  presumably  more  importance  should 
be  assigned  to  that  one  which  pertains  to  the  masses.  ^ 

Upon  some  such  principles  may  Jje  justified  the  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  reaches  in  his  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  171 :  *  Small  articles  should  not  be  taken 
account  of  in  an  index-number  constructed  like  Soetbeer's  *  (that  is,  a 
simple  arithmetic  average  of  price-variations). ^ 

Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  this  measurement  of  utility  has  not 
quite  the  objective  character  of  physical  science.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  a  postulate  of  practical  economics.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  original  thinker  who  rebels  against 
unscientific  assumptions  himself  assumes  first  principles  which 
are  not  more  demonstrable  than  the  received  ones.  Of  this 
character,  if  my  interpretation  is  right,  is  Mr.  Pierson's  tacit 
assumption     that     the    privid    facie    proper     method     of     dealing 

^  On  the  conditions  postulated  for  the  measurement  of  utility  see  Professor 
^larshall's  Principles  of  Economics^  ed.  3,  book  1,  eh.  iv. 

-  Because  they  are  more  in  number  and  the  final  utility  of  money  to  them  is 
greater. 

^  Analogous  remarks  apply  to  the  construction  of  an  index-number  for  measuring 
the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  money,  not  by  the  variation  in  the  utility,  which 
is  procured  by  the  unit  of  money,  but  by  the  variation  in  the  disutility  of  labour, 
by  which  a  unit  of  money  is  procured.  This  is  the  Labour  Standard  discussed  in  the 
third  Memorandum  (1889).  This  method  of  measuring  appreciation  has  been 
adopted  by  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  and  some  other  eminent  writers.  (See  Eco- 
nomic Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  161).  It  has  been  unfavourably  criticised  by  Professor 
Foxwell  in  the  National  Review  for  January,  1895.  No  doubt  the  measurement  of 
appreciation  in  terms  either  of  disutility  or  of  utility  becomes  a  delicate  matter 
when  the  production  and  the  consumption  of  goods  per  head  vary.  The  subject 
has  been  recently  discussed  by  several  able  writers  in  the  American  Academy 
for  Political  Science. 

*  The  practical  validity  of  index-numbers  is  well  shown  in  Mr.  Ij.  L.   Price's 
excellent  Money  atid  its  liclation  to  Prices. 
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with  observed  variations  in  price  is,  in  his  own  words :  *  If  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a  pound  of  wheat,  a  yard  of  cotton  yam,  and 
whatever  else  is  purchasable  could  be  bought  in  the  period  1847-1850 
for  a  sum  of  money  which  we  call  100,  and  this  sum  of  money  has 
risen  in  the  period  1861-1860  to  116,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  conclude 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  those  years  has  fallen  in  the 
proportion  of  116  to  100.'  ^ 

And,  again  :  *  Let  us  suppose  three  commodities,  costing  (A)  20d.j 
(B)  12d.f  and  (C)  4^.  a  pound,  and  falling  respectively  to  15rf.,  2d., 
and  Id,  a  pound.  This  will  be  an  average  fall  at  the  rate  of  100  to  50, 
for — 

20  +  12  +  4  =  S6d, 
15  +    2  +  1  =  16d, 

In  other  terms,  twice  the  quantities  of  these  commodities  will  be 
purchasable  for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  before.'  But  *  index - 
numbers '  (that  is,  the  ordinary  arithmetical  mean  of  the  price-ratios 
expressed  as  percentages)  will  show  a  fall  from  100  to  38*88.  *  Which 
is  manifestly  wrong,'  says  Mr.  Pierson.^ 

And,  again,  of  the  ordinary  arithmetic  and  geometric  mean  of 
price-ratios,  *  both  methods  are  wrong '  :  as  disagreeing  with  a  method 
which  in  its  essential  feature  resembles  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  As  already  pointed  out,^  if  we  consider  the  ratio  between 
the  prices  at  different  epochs  to  constitute  the  datum  of  observation, 
Mr.  Pierson's  method  of  combining  these  data  is  to  weight  each 
observation  with  the  money-value  of  the  unit  of  avoirdupois  or  volume 
measure. 

Where  is  the  peculiar  propriety  of  this  system  of  weighting, 
according  to  which  a  variation  in  the  price  of,  say,  argo7i  or  iridium 
should  count  for  more  than  a  variation  in  the  price  of  coals  or  cotton, 
because  each  pound-weight  of  the  former  articles  is  dearer  than  a 
pound- weight  of  the  latter  ?  I  do  not  now  so  much  complain  that 
the  system  has  no  reference  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  statistician 
is  within  his  rights  in  making  abstraction  of  human  welfare  ;  but, 
viewing  the  problem  as  purely  objective  and  merely  statistical,  why 
should  we  employ  this  principle  of  preference  ?  ^ 

Let  us  after  Mill  ^  and  Hume,  represent  the  phenomenon  under 
consideration,  depreciation,^  by  supposing  that,  ceteris  paribuSf  every 
piece  of  money  and  instrument  of  credit  has  been  on  an  average 
increased  in  a  certain  ratio.     With  reference  to  the  measurement  of 

1  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  331. 

2  Above,  p.  129.  *  Above,  p.  134,  and  note. 

*  The  principle  does  not  seem  to  have  found  much  favour  among  the  con- 
structors of  index-numbers.  It  is  mentioned  by  Geyer  in  his  Theorie  %ind  Praxis 
der  ZettelbankkursenSf  appendix  vi.  But  he  at  once  introduces  a  modification 
which  makes  his  system  practically  identical  with  the  ordinary  arithmetic  mean. 

*  Mill,  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii.  ch.  viii.  §  2. 

*  Or,  mutatis  mutandis,  appreciation. 
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that  ratio  ^  it  is  surely  an  accidental  circumstance  whether  the  unit 
of  mass  or  volume  of  one  commodity  as  compared  with  another 
exchanges  (prior  to  the  depreciation)  for  more  or  fewer  units  of  money. 
The  following  would  be  a  fair  analogy  in  physical  measurement  of  the 
proposed  system  of  weighting.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
expansion  due  to  a  rise  in  temperature  for  the  diamond,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  several  x>ortions  of  the  substance.  Lay  out  several  units  of 
money— say  pounds  sterling  or  ten-pound  notes — in  purchasing  so  many 
parcels  of  diamonds.  Make  an  observation  with  each  of  these  portions, 
and  weight  each  observation  with  the  mass  or  the  volimie  of  the  diamond 
which  is  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  unit  of  money.  According  to 
this  arrangement  an  observation  on  a  compact  and  glittering  diamond 
shall  count  for  less  than  one  made  upon  a  mass  of  less  commercial  value. 
This  system  of  weighting  the  observations  is  on  a  par  with  Mr.. 
Pierson's  system.  The  number  of  units  of  mass  or  volume  exchanged 
for  the  unit  of  money  is  not  more  irrelevant  in  the  physical  measure- 
ment than  is  the  number  of  units  of  money  exchanged  for  the  unit  of 
mass  or  volume  in  the  monetary  measutement. 

Yet  Mr.  Pierson  treats  this  system  as  primd  facie  reasonable,  and 
abandons  it  only  because  its  two  modes — mass  and  volume — lead,  in 
imaginary  examples,  to  inconsistent  results.  And  he  deduces  from 
this  inconsistency  the  futility  of  the  whole  measurement :  that  *  all 
attempts  to  calculate  and  represent  average  movements  of  prices 
either  by  index-numbers  or  otherwise  ought  to  be  abandoned.' 

Let  us  see  how  this  sort  of  objection  would  apply  to  the  typical 
physical  problem  above  instanced,  the  determination  of  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  average  atmospheric  pressure.  Suppose  that  the 
observations  have  been  made  with  barometers  consisting  of  different 
liquids — mercury,  water,  &c.  Weight  each  observation  first  inversely 
as  the  money-value  of  the  unit-weight  of  the  corresponding  liquid, 
and  secondly  inversely  as  the  money-value  of  the  unit-volume  of  the 
liquid.  Then,  if  the  observations  are  not  sporadically  dispersed,  but 
collected  at  two  or  three  points,  it  will  make  all  the  diiference  whether 
the  first  or  the  second  system  of  weighting  be  employed.  Therefore  the 
calculation  of  average  variations  in  barometric  pressure — performed  by 
Laplace  and  approved  by  Mill — is  to  be  *  abandoned  altogether '  as 
*  faulty  in  principle.' 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

^  Anotlier  appropriate  conception  of  tlie  qiucsitum  might  be,  I  think,  the  change 
in  the  quantity  of  final  utility  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  money, 
assuming  the  marginal  utility  of  goods  not  to  have  altered. 
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The  Work  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment. 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  last  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment  was 
brought  prematurely  to  a  close.  Under  the  circumstances  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  full  report  was  possible.  The  minutes  of  evidence 
have  been  published,  and  the  printer  has  prepared  an  admirable  index 
of  contents,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  concluding  chapter.  At  one  time 
we  feared  that  like  Palinurus  of  old,  the  restless  spirit  of  these  volumes 
was  doomed  to  become  a  wanderer  in  the  limbo  of  shipwrecked  and 
disappointed  publications  crying  for  a  more  seemly  ending — *  sedibus  ut 
saltern  placidis  in  morte  quiescam.'  But  happily  this  is  not  to  be,  for 
the  present  Government  has  promised  to  reappoint  a  Select  Committee 
to  prepare  an  authoritative  report  on  the  questions  discussed. 

Meanwhile  it  will  not  be  oiit  of  place  to  review  briefly  the  objects 
which  the  Committee  had  in  view  and  some  of  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations as  shown  in  the  three  volumes  of  evidence  and  appendices 
lately  issued. 

Mainly  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  on  February  15,  1895,  to  consider  and  report 
as  to — 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  distress  from  want  of  employment 

prevails. 
()8)  The  powers  at  present  possessed  by  local  or  central 

authorities  in  relation  to  such  cases, 
(y)  Any  steps  which  may  be  taken,  whether  by  changes  in 
legislation  or  administration,  to  deal  with  the  evils 
arising  therefrom ;  and 
(8)  To  make  an  interim  report  to  the  House  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  either  by 
Parliament,  the  Departments  of  State,  or  Local 
Authorities  to  meet  the  distress  this  winter. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  a  short  account  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  evidence  heard,  and  this  we  propose  doing  under 
the  separate  clauses  of  reference. 

In  the  first  place — The  extent  to  which  distress  arising  from  want  of 
cmploymeyit  prevailed  was  gauged  by  the  answers  to  a  letter  forwarded 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  to 
the  mayors  of  towns  and  chairmen  of  district  councils  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  Scotland  to  the  burgh  authorities  and  inspectors  of  the 
poor  in  the  parishes  comprised  by  the  various  counties.  This  letter 
asked  for  information  as  to  (a)  the  existence  of  exceptional  distress 
and  its  causes  ;  (^)  the  remedial  measures  in  force  ;  (c)  the  use  of  an 
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unemployed  register;  (d)  any  suggestions  for  the  better  relief  of 
distress.^ 

For  England  and  Wales  answers  are  recorded  from  districts  repre- 
senting over  26  J  million  persons,  or  91  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  these  various  districts  are  scheduled  m  five 
columns,  with  special  reference  to  density  of  population  as  they 
belonged  to  metropolitan  parishes  and  districts,  to  county  or  non- 
county  ^  boroughs,  to  urban  or  to  rural  districts.  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  that  density  of  town 
population  varies  directly  wnth  size.  No  doubt  one  or  two  cases  might 
be  cited  where  a  county  borough  or  an  urban  district  possesses  a 
smaller  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  acre  Ihan  a  non-county  borough 
or  niral  district,  but  on  the  whole  this  test  seems  to  be  a  fair  one. 

The  replies  made  are  tabulated  as  they  reported — 

1.  No  exceptional  distress. 

2.  Some,  distress  owing  to  weather,  but  not  exceptional. 

3.  Exceptional  distress  due  to  weather. 

4.  Distress  chiefly  owing  to  bad  trade. 

5.  Distress  of  which  bad  trade  and  the  severe  weather  were 

equal  causes. 

The  results  of  this  classification  point  to  the  broad  fact  that,  although 
there  was  much  suffering  in  the  early  months  of  1895,  it  was  caused  by 
the  severe  weather,  and  not  due  to  any  widespread  commercial  de- 
pression. Another  point  made  is  that  distress  from  weather  is  felt  in 
proportion  to  density  of  population,  so  that  towns  suffer  much  more 
acutely  than  country  districts.  Turning  to  the  figures,  it  appears 
that  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  represented  by  the  districts 
making  returns  complained  of  exceptional  distress  due  to  the  weather ; 
15  per  cent,  of  some  distress,  but  nothing  exceptional ;  24  per  cent,  of 
no  exceptional  distress,  and  only  17  per  cent,  of  distress  owing  to  bad 
trade,  or  bad  trade  and  bad  weather  combined. 

If  we  now  read  across  the  columns  which  represent  the  population 
of  metropolitan,  county,  non-county,  urban,  and  rural  districts,  we  find 
under  the  heading  *  Exceptional  distress  due  to  weather,'  that  there  is 
very  nearly  a  regular  decrease  in  the  apparent  distress  as  we  pass  from 
the  more  to  the  less  populous  districts.  Looking  at  the  two  extremes, 
67  per  cent,  of  the  population  represented  by  the  metropolitan  returns 
make  this  complaint,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent,  in  the  rural 
districts. 

With  regard  to  the  complaints  as  to  bad  trade,  with  one  exception 

^   Vide  Appendix  33  in  Third  Report. 

*  Municipal  boroughs  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  or  which  were 
counties  before  1888  are  termed  county  boroughs  and  have  a  separate  county  council. 
Other,  smaller  borouglis,  called  non-county  boroughs,  are  those  which  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  district  councils.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  caused 
usually  by  changes  in  population  since  the  Act  was  passed. 
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they  are  not  serious.  This  exception  is  the  Welsh  tin-plate  industry. 
Not  one  only  but  all  of  the  tin-plate  districts  make  bitter  complaint 
of  want  of  work,  and  the  prime  cause  is  said  to  lie  in  the  falling  off  of 
the  American  demand  in  consequence  of  the  McKinley  tariffs.  *  Do  not 
congest  your  labour  by  relief  works,  but  rather  increase  its  mobility,'  ^ 
is  the  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Mackay,  one  of  the  witnesses  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  future  holds  out  little  hope  of  ultimate 
relief  for  these  men  in  their  old  trade.  Of  less  serious  import  is  the 
general  lamentation  of  the  building  trades.  From  all  quarters  of  the 
country  there  is  a  cry  of  distress,  caused  by  a  stoppage  of  work  unduly 
prolonged.  Builders  expect  to  be  idle  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  when  this  period  of  idleness  is  concentrated  on 
eight  or  more  consecutive  weeks  the  men's  reserves  fail  them  and 
suffering  ensues.  In  the  case  of  the  building  trades,  work  stopped 
means  work  deferred  ;  and  distress,  though  it  may  be  keen  for  a  time, 
is  only  temporary.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  agricultural 
labourers  would  have  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  than  dwellers  in 
towns  at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  hard  and  unworkable  from  frost. 
But  this  is  not  so,  and  quotations  are  given  from  the  letters  in  partial 
explanation,  to  the  effect  that  ^  *  the  great  decrease  in  the  population  of 
rural  parishes  has  largely  reduced  the  number  of  labourers  dependent 
on  such  occasional  work  as  drainage,  &c.,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  are  now  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  regular  work  of 
farmers — horse-keeping  and  shepherding,  and  attendance  upon  cattle.* 
While  '  insomuch  as  countrymen  are  generally  paid  upstanding  wages, 
their  earnings  are  not  directly  affected  by  any  unusual  severity  in  the 
weather.' 

Of  the  204  returns  from  Scotch  burghs,  only  64  complained  of 
exceptional  distress — such  distress  being  due  principally  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  Of  the  returns  made  in  885  parishes  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  poor,  596  reported  *  no  exceptional  distress.' 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  in  Scotland  there  is  evidence  of  greater 
provision  against  the  possible  inconvenience  of  continued  frost  than  in 
England. 

Of  Iteland  no  special  mention  is  made,  but  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morley 
is  printed  explaining  that  the  distress  there  was  mainly  due  to  a  par- 
tial failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  was  to  be  dealt  with  by  money 
obtained  from  Parliament  for  the  purpose. 

There  is  no  systematic  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
as  to  the  remedial  measures  in  force  and  the  utility  of  unemployed 
registers.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  letters  point  first  to  the  existence 
of  an  enormous  reserve  of  private  charity,  which  allowed  itself  to  be 
drawn  upon  wherever  there  was  complaint  of  exceptional  distress ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  registers  of  unemployed  are  not  in  general  use. 
In  places  they  are  even  condemned  for  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  and 
the  disappointment  and  irritation  caused  by  their  necessarily  frequent 
1  Q.  5,353,  Third  Report.  ^  Appendix  33,  Third  Report. 
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failure  as  a  means  of  procuring  situations  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
find  them  for  themselves. 

Passing  on  to  the  evidence  on  the  '  state  of  unemployment/  we  are 
at  once  confronted  with  the  questions :  What  is  an  unemployed  man, 
and  has  he  more  claim  on  public  sympathy  at  any  one  time  than  at 
any  other  time  ? 

'  An  unemployed  man,*  says  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  *  may  be  defined 
as  one  who  at  any  particular  time  desires  to  find  remunerative  work 
and  fails  to  do  so.  The  numbers  of  such  unemployed  must,  however, 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  [economic]  cause  of  the  lack  of 
employment  or  the  explanation  of  the  breach  in  its  continuity,*  in  the 
individual  case.^ 

Six  or  seven  main  causes  are  given  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Llewellyn- 
Smith  which,  taken  either  singly  or  in  combination,  may  act  as  serious 
disturbers  of  regularity  of  work,  or  may  even  bring  about  a  total  lack  of 
it  in  any  one  industry  at  one  particular  moment.  A  man  may  be  out  of 
work  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  condition  of  trade,  or  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  most  industries  there  are  seasons  at  which  men  can  or 
<5annot  do  certain  kinds  of  work  ;  to  the  nature  of  the  job  which  may 
make  irregularity  from  day  to  day  inevitable  (as  in  the  docks),  or  to 
the  system  by  which  payment  is  usually  made  (whether  by  time  or  by 
piece) ;  to  changes  of  fashion  or  new  processes ;  to  the  weather,  to 
local  or  national  disturbances  caused  by  the  migration  of  trades,  or  by 
a  state  of  peace  or  war  ;  to  disputes  affecting  allied  trades,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  individual  worker. 
These  are  the  general  causes  of  a  state  of  unemployment. 

They  vary  widely  in  their  importance  to  the  employees  of  a  country 
as  a  whole.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  displacement  by 
changes  of  process  is  the  most  serious,  because  in  this  case  he  loses  the 
value  of  his  acquired  skill.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nation  at 
large,  the  most  serious  fluctuations  are  those  that  affect  the  general 
<5ondition  of  trade.  Work  postponed  on  account  of  the  weather  is  very 
often  accumulated,  but  work  that  is  dropped  owing  to  trade  depression 
is  seldom  accomplished  at  all.  These  variations  are  presented  in  a 
most  interesting  form  by  a  series  of  charts  prepared  by  Mr.  LJ^wellyn- 
Smith.  The  curves  of  seasonal  and  cyclical  variations  which  cover 
a  period  of  seven  years  (1887-1894)  bring  out  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  variations  in  employment  may  exist  during  periods  of  either 
increasing  or  diminishing  prosperity.  They  are  based  on  figures  sup- 
plied to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  trade  societies  relating  to  the  numbers 
of  unemployed  members  on  their  books  from  time  to  time.  There  is 
here  2  graphic  evidence  of  the  commercial  depression  in  the  year  1887. 
when  the  mean  percentage  of  unemployed  members  in  the  unions  rises 
to  something  over  8  per  cent.,  as  well  as  of  a  greater  prosperity  in 
1889  and  1890,  when  the  percentage  falls  to  2 J.  From  1890  there  is  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  proportion  of  unemployed  until  a  high-water  mark 
1  Q.  10,519  et  seq.,  Third  Report.  «  Chart  iv.  p.  53,  Third  Report. 
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is  reached  in  1893,  to  be  followed  by  a  wavering  line  of  uncertainty 
which,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  showed  decided  signs  of  improve- 
ment, was  reversed  by  the  general  stoppage  of  work  that  was  caused 
by  the  exceptional  weather  in  the  beginning  of  1895.  A  curious  point 
too,  to  which  attention  was  called,  is  that  even  in  the  best  of  times  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  unemployed  on  the  books  of  the  trade  societies ; 
an  irreducible  minimum  ^  whose  presence  is  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  union  with  a  standard  time  rate  of  wages  may  prefer  to  pay 
unemployed  benefit  rather  than  allow  this  rate  to  be  reduced  by  the 
competition  of  their  less  capable  members.  In  other  words  the  unem- 
ployed fund  of  the  union  acts  as  an  insurance  not  only  against  want  of 
work,  but  also  against  the  lowering  of  the  standard  rate  of  wage. 

To  return  now  to  the  conclusions  which  more  directly  concern  us. 
We  learn  that  the  hard  weather  came  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  time, 
since  it  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  period  during  which  work  had  been 
scarce  and  savings  had  been  exhausted.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Llewellyn- 
Smith,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Chairman, ^  '  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  on  the  whole  the  state  of  employment  was  better  in  the 
latter  part  of  1894  than  in  1893 ;  but  this  state  of  things  was  immedi- 
ately changed  for  the  worse  by  the  severe  weather  which  began  at 
the  end  of  January ;  and  the  absence  of  resisting  power,  which  I  have 
called  attention  to,  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  depressed  trade,  was 
shown  by  a  rapid  increase  both  of  pauperism  and  of  applicants  for 
relief  work,  and  for  other  forms  of  relief  which  occurred  during  the 
frost.' 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  was  therefore  to  some  degree 
exceptionally  acute  at  the  time  when  the  Committee  was  appointed, 
for  working  men  were  then  confronted  not  only  with  a  dearth 
of  employment  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  of  itself  necessarily 
imply  suffering,  but  also  with  distress  from  want  of  employment  super- 
induced by  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances.  The  unemployed 
at  the  beginning  of  1895  were  both  out  of  work  and  without  reserves 
either  of  savings  or  of  credit  to  fall  back  upon. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  clause  of  the  reference — namely.  What 
are  the  powers  at  present  possessed  by  local  or  central  authorities  in  rela- 
tion to  siLch  cases?  The  actual  practice  of  boards  of  guardians  and' 
municipalities  was  tested  by  the  remedial  or  palliative  measures  in 
force  in  certain  representative  towns  and  metropolitan  parishes. 
Witnesses  from  West  Ham,  Camber  well,  Islington,  Battersea,  Wands- 
worth, St.  Olave's  (Southwark),  St.  George's  in  the  East,  and  White- 
chapel  gave  evidence  as  to  what  had  been  and  what  was  being  done  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  representatives  from  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Swansea  laid  the  experiences  of  other  large  towns  before  the  Committee. 
There  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the  methods  or  the  results 
recorded.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  towns  is  not  aUke, 
and  even  in  districts  of  the  same  town  there  often  exists  considerable 

1  Q.  4,689,  Third  Report.  ^  q.  4^(377^  Third  Report. 
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dissimilarity.  Although  the  complaints  from  all  places  were  of  distress 
from  want  of  employment,  yet  there  were  here  and  there  distinctive 
features  which  made  it  impossible  for  all  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of 
action. 

Put  shortly,  the  general  problem  was  as  follows.  Here  ar*e  a  great 
number  of  men  who  are  out  of  work  and  without  any  visible  means  of 
subsistence ;  some  are  worthy  and  some  are  not,  all  are  evidently 
suffering.     How  can  they  best  be  helped  ? 

There  is  so  much  latitude  allowed  in  both  poor  law  and  municipal 
administration  that  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  persons  in  power 
whether  the  relief  measures  undertaken  shall  be  mainly  official  or 
mainly  voluntary,  or  consist  of  an  equal  combination  of  the  two. 

In  West  Ham  the  town  council  refused  to  cooperate  with  private 
effort.  In  Islington  the  vestry  came  to  the  aid^of  the  guardians  in 
offering  work  to  those  who  were  recommended  to  them  as  worthy,  and 
though  out-relief  was  moderately  increased  there  is  said  to  have  been 
no  unusual  pressure  of  applicants.  In  St.  Olave'e  out-relief  was  freely 
given,  and  a  stoneyard  was  opened  with  disastrous  results.  Men 
trooped  in  from  all  quarters,  the  stone  broken  cost  ^  £7  (£4  6s.  for 
breaking  and  £2  14s.  for  superintendence,  &c.)  per  ton,  as  against  5s., 
which  was  admitted  to  be  the  market  price,  and  the  yard  instead  of 
being  helpful  became  a  *  college  of  demoralisation.'  In  Camberwell 
the  cards  summoning  men  to  work  were  sold  by  their  recipients.  In 
St.  George's  in  the. East,  a  strict  union,  there  was  no  pressure  on  the 
poor  law  authorities,  and  it  was  contended  that  this  result  was  due  not 
only  to  the  policy  of  the  board  but  also  to  the  fact  that  extra  depres- 
sion will  always  call  forth  extra  charity.  In  Battersea,  and  also  to  a 
limited  degree  in  Islington,  certain  outdoor  and  indoor  repair-work 
on  public  buildings  is  on  principle  postponed  to  the  months  when  trade 
is  slackest,  and  it  was  submitted  that  much  relief  could  be  given  to  the 
genuine  unemployed  in  this  way. 

From  the  evidence  in  the  metropolis  it  would  seem  that  an  extension 
of  out-relief  in  times  of  stress  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  harmful,  but 
that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in 
which  such  relief  is  administered.  In  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  the  police 
were  employed  in  the  distribution  of  voluntary  relief.  Sir  James  Bell, 
speaking  for  Glasgow,  declared  that,  so  far  from  the  system  pursued 
having  had  any  bad  effect,  it  had  *  raised  the  feelings  of  the  poorer 
citizens  towards  the  police  in  a  way  that  was  never  dreamt  of.'  ^  He 
also  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  piece-work  ^  on  all 
relief  works. 

The  Committee  further  obtained  an  exact  statement  of  the  powers 
of  boards  of  guardians  which  is  printed  in  the  thick  volume  forming 
the  third  Eeport.  Additional  notes  **  are  also  attached  on  special  points, 
and  it  is  shown  that — 

1  Q.  5,089  et  seq.y  Third  Report.         '^  Q.  7,84G,  Third  Report. 

^'  Q.  7,839,  Third  Report.  *  Appendix  xxx.,  Third  Report,  pp.  557  etseq. 
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1.  Guardians  have  full  power  to  grant  out-relief  to  destitute  aged 
persons  in  amounts  adequate  to  meet  fully  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
when  they  think  such  relief  suitable,  and  are  free  to  grant  such  relief 
even  if  the  applicant  is  already  in  receipt  of  money  from  a  friendly 
society. 

2.  Belief  may  be  granted  on  loan,  but  subject  only  to  the  ordinary 
'conditions  of  granting  out-relief. 

3.  There  exist  powers  under  which  boards  of  guardians  might  set 
poor  persons  to  work  for  wages.  These  powers  have  been  regarded  as 
obsolete  since  1834,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  provisions  have  never 
been  repealed,  and  are  consequently  still  upon  the  Statute  Book.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  make 
rules  in  relation  thereto. 

4.  The  delay  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  sanctioning  loans, 
about  which  many  complaints  came  up  before  the  Committee,  is  not 
■entirely  unreasonable.  Urban  and  rural  district  councils  are  free  to 
•carry  out  any  works  within  their  statutory  powers  provided  that  they 
<5an  pay  for  them  directly,  without  reference  to  the  Board.  It  is  only 
when  these  Councils  wish  to  raise  money  on  loan  that  a  sanction  is  re- 
quired. Before  this  can  be  given  an  official  inquiry  must  be  made, 
and  plans  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  proposed  expenditure  con- 
sidered. This  takes  time,  and  the  councils,  strongly  pressed  from  the 
outside  in  periods  of  scarcity  of  work,  declare  that  it  takes  too  long  a 
time.  '  But  the  fact  that  local  authorities  are  induced  to  expedite 
works'during  a  period  of  distress  with  the  view  of  providing  employ- 
ment when  it  is  especially  needed,  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  Board 
as  affording  sufficient  ground  for  dispensing  with  such  particulars  being 
furnished  and  such  inquiries  being  held  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  themselves  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  works  ought  to  be  carried  out  with  borrowed  money,  which 
involves  a  charge  not  .merely  upon  the  present  ratepayers  but  also 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  future  years.' 

5.  Able-bodied  outdoor  poor,  refusing  to  perform  approved  labour 
tests,  may  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  a  month. 

6.  Boards  of  guardians  are  not  empowered  to  make  grants  out  of 
the  rates  in  aid  of  relief  works  initiated  by  local  authorities.  But  they 
may  accept  moneys  and  become  trustees  of  funds  to  be  used  by  them 
in  anticipation  of  pauperism. 

With  regard  to  this  last  decision  it  is  doubtful  how  far  guardians 
will  approve  the  additional  responsibility  which  may  be  thus  thrown 
upon  them.  In  country  districts,  where  voluntary  committees  are  less 
easily  formed  than  in  towns,  the  guardians,  as  receivers  and  distribu- 
tors of  sums  voluntarily  made  over  to  them,  may  be  able  to  do  much 
good.  In  towns  the  probable  result  will  be  to  make  them  more  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  charities  and  agencies  for  relief  already  existing 
in  their  districts. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  two  clauses  of  reference.     An   interim 
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report  was  issued  early  in  March,  but  contained  nothing  beyond  a 
statement  of  evidence  already  taken.  The  impossibility  of  making 
any  recommendations,  either  '  immediately  applicable  '  or  of  such  a 
nature  that  *  Parliament  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  accept  them 
without  further  inquiry,'  was  there  recognised. 

What  remains,  therefore,  for  consideration  is  the  evidence  received 
under  the  third  clause  of  reference  as  to — Any  steps  which  may  be 
taken  wJiether  by  changes  in  legislation  or  administration  to  deal  with 
the  evils  arising  from  want  of  employment. 

Remedial  measures  without  number  were  suggested.     The  scheme 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  unemployed  relief  works  pursued  at 
the  Abbey  Mills  under  the  direction  of  the  Mansion  House  Unemployed 
Committee,  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here.     But  the  ex- 
perience of  the  relief  works  instituted  by  Mr.  Hills  in  West  Ham 
is  deserving  of  record.    In  1893-4  ^  a  sum  of  £1,000  had  been  raised 
by  public  subscription,  which  was  further  increased  by  the  grant  of 
another  £1,000  by  the  Corporation  of  West  Ham.     Cricket  pitches 
were  levelled  on  the  waste  land  on  Wanstead  Flats,  and  men  were  em- 
ployed for  four  days  of  six  hours  during  the  week  at  Aid,  per  hour. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  Poplar.     The  result  of  four  months*  expe- 
rience of  these  two  sets  of  works,  in  Mr.  Hills'  words,  '  proved  con- 
clusively that  unless  some  very  strong  line  was  taken,  so  as  to  separate 
relief  or  assisted  labour  from  the  labour  in  the  ordinary  industrial 
channels,  not  only  was  there  great  danger  to  the  ordinary  industries  of 
the  district,  but  there  would  be  very  great  cost  in  the  works  carried  out. 
In  West  Ham  the  work  in  1894  cost  about  60  per  cent,  more  than  it 
would  have  done  under  ordinary  conditions.     In  Poplar  it  cost  about 
100  per  cent,  more.*     During  the  summer  of  1894  Mr.  Hills  came  to  the 
conclusion   that   a   possible  remedy  might  be  found  in   a  system  of 
working  by  groups,  and  of  payment  by  time  and  piecework  combined. 
In  the  early  part  of  November  he  made  an  offer  of  £1,000  on  these 
conditions,  which  after  some  hesitation  was  accepted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Council.      It  was  agreed  that  a  fixed  time-wage  of  4^.  per 
hour   should   again   be  the  minimum,   while  opportunity  of  earning 
more   money  was   afforded   by  an  arrangement  for  the  payment   of 
anything  that  might  accrue  above  this  amount  when  judged  by  a  fair 
piecework  estimate  of  the  work  done.     A  fortnight  afterwards,  owing 
to  the  ferment  roused  in  West  Ham  amongst  trade  unionists  at  the 
idea  of  4^.  being  the  minimum  wage  on  relief  works,  the  Council  re- 
scinded their  former  vote  and  refused  an  additional  £1,000  which  they 
had  promised.     In  spite  of  it,  however,  money  was  collected  from  the 
outside,  and  the  works  were  proceeded  with :  1,116  men  were  given  a 
fortnight's  work  ;  287  a  month's  work  ;   162  refused  work,  having  ob- 
tained other  employment,  or  for  other  causes  ;  22  applicants  were  not 
dealt  with.     The  amount  paid  in  wages  was  £1,681  35.  6^.     The  net 
loss  on  the  work  done,  when  judged  by  the  piecework  estimate,  was 

J  Q.  2,533  ct  scq.,  Third  Report. 
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£145  4^.  7d,y  80  that  the  market  value  (according  to  the  estimate)  of  the 
work  actually  carried  out  was  £1,536  8s.  Sd,  For  two  weeks  in 
February  the  works  were  closed  owing  to  the  unworkable  nature  of  the 
ground.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  estimated  '  piece  '  price 
of  the  work  made  some  allowance  for  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  and 
hence  did  not  represent  the  real  market  price  for  the  same  work  when 
executed  under  the  best  possible  climatic  conditions.  In  their  final 
report  the  West  Ham  Relief  Committee  state  that  the  experience 
gained  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  three  points  are  essential 
for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  relief  works : — 

1.  That  a  minimum  wage  below  the  district  rate  should  be  fixed, 
and  that  any  further  payment  should  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the 
workmen. 

2.  That  the  work  should  be  measured,  and  such  measurements 
made  known  to  the  men  daily  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their 
efforts. 

3.  That  the  work  should  be  simple  and  straightforward. 

Mr.  Hills  brought  before  the  Committee  a  bill,  which  he  suggested 
should  be  presented  to  Parliament,  for  the  organisation  of  relief  on 
these  lines  by  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  and  oflBcial  effort  in  times 
of  distress. 

Of  the  more  important  of  the  schemes  which  were  suggested,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience,  that  of 
Mr.  Mather  deserves  especial  mention.  Mr.  Mather  represented  the 
cry  of  'Back  to  the  land.'  Put  shortly,  his  scheme^  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  farm  training  colonies  and  small  farm  settlements.  The 
first  were  to  provide  work  for  men  temporarily  unemployed,  and  the 
second  to  provide  homes  and  a  new  life  for  those  permanently  displaced, 
by  changes  of  method,  etc.,  from  their  own  industries.  The  colonies 
were  to  be  started  under  skilled  management,  and  with  the  aid  of  money 
loaned  by  the  State.  Those  who  applied  for  work  had  to  be  considered 
worthy  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  before  they  would  be  accepted. 
They  had  further  to  promise  to  remain  for  at  least  one  month  on  the 
settlement.  While  they  were  away  the  Guardians  were  on  their  side 
to  grant  45.  per  week  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families  at  home,  a 
sum  which  could  probably  be  supplemented  by  piecework  earnings  of 
the  husband  on  the  farm.  In  criticism  of  this  scheme  the  unsatisfac- 
tory records  of  the  Dutch  labour  colonies  were  explained  by  Mr. 
WiUink,  while  the  undesirability  of  attempting  to  revive  a  decaying 
industry  by  State  aid  was  urged  by  Mr.  Mackay.*^  Furthermore  Mr. 
Thome,  the  secretary  of  the  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers' 
Union,  declared  that  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed  in  towns 
*  would  not  possibly  go  back  to  the  land  at  any  price. '^ 

These  proposals  deal  only  with  able-bodied  men.     But  there  are 
many  others  who  may  be  in  want  from  lack  of  work.     Mr.  Charles 

1  Q.  8,975  etseq.,  Third  Report.  2  q,  5^3(55^  xhird  Report. 

»  Q.  10,837,  Third  Report. 
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Booth  is  the  only  witness  who  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 
While  admitting  that  it  is  to  personal  effort  and  thrift  that  we  must 
chiefly  look  for  the  cure  sought,  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  possible 
— (1)  to  increase  the  regularity  of  work  by  a  limited  and  tentative 
extension  of  municipal  enterprise ;  (2)  to  decrease  the  burthen  of  in- 
capacity by  improvement  in  technical,  scientific  and  general  education ; 
(3)  to  find  employment,  at  the  cost  of  the  State  but  under  certain 
restrictions,  for  some  of  those  who,  being  incapable  of  managing  their 
own  lives  successfully,  though  desirous  of  so  doing,  are  not  only  a 
burthen  to  the  community,  but  also  and  especially  a  drag  on  the  classes 
just  above  them.^  On  these  points  Mr.  Booth  suggests  experimental 
action.  He  also  favours  the  relief  of  the  aged  by  State  pensions.  The 
residue  he  would  leave  to  private  charity  or  the  poor  law.  Want  of 
space  forbids  a  further  explanation,  of  this  scheme,  which  may  be  read 
at  length  in  the  minutes  of  evidence. 

Of  the  three  positive  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  deserving  claimant  for  poor-relief  in  times  of  exceptional 
distress  should  not  be  deprived  of  either  local  or  Parliamentary 
franchise. 

2.  In  order  to  encourage  continuity  of  employment,  work  should  be 
given  out  as  far  as  possible  by  public  bodies  in  the  slack  months  of  the 
year,  generally  January  and  February. 

3.  With  the  sanction  of  the  London  County  Council,  any  Metro- 
politan Union  should  have  leave  to  agree  with  any  sanitary  authority 
for  the  employment  of  a  given  number  of  persons  and  pay  one  half  of 
the  cost  incurred,  which  should  be  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  fund. 

Only  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee voted  on  these  proposals.  It  may  fairly  be  objected  that  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  received  is  certainly  against  the  first  recom- 
mendation. With  regard  to  the  second,  it  must  be  remembered — a 
point  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Aves  ^  and  other  witnesses— that  although 
greater  continuity  of  work  in  the  building  trades  is  most  desirable,  yet 
the  immediate  effect  of  such  action  would  be  unfavourable  to  those 
who  now  find  irregular  employment.  The  result  would  be  to  give 
more  work  to  the  more  competent,  who  would  always  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  less  competent.  As  for  the  third,  with  the  awful 
example  of  St.  Olave's  before  the  eyes  of  all,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  urged  rather  with  the  view  of  advocating  the  institution  of  a 
common  Poor  Law  authority  for  the  whole  of  London,  than  with  any 
serious  intention  of  allowing  Boards  of  Guardians  to  pay  for  their  own 
experiments  out  of  the  pockets  of  others. 

Here  we  must  end.  It  is  not  pretended  that  anything  more  than 
a  mere  outline,  and  that  of  a  portion  only  of  the  evidence  printed,  has 
been  given.  The  interesting  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackay  in  criticism  of 
^  Q.  10,539,  Third  Report.  2  q.  io,933  ct  seq.y  Third  Report. 
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relief  administration,  of  Sir  James  Bell  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Cox  as  to 
methods  of  relief  adopted  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  of  Mr.  Aves  as  to 
the  classes  of  men  most  affected  by  weather  in  the  building  trades,  of 
Mr.  Willink  as  to  labour  colonies  abroad,  of  Mr.  Moore  as  to  the  crops 
fitted  for  such  colonies,  and  of  Messrs.  G.  Lansbury,  Will  Thorne,  and 
J.  Morton  as  to  the  views  of  the  working  classes,  has  hardly  been 
touched  upon,  but  will  well  repay  the  time  spent  in  perusal  by  those 
who  will  turn  to  the  volumes  themselves.'  What  is  still  wanted  is  a 
full  statement  of  the  arguments  adduced  for  and  against  the  different 
schemes  brought  up,  and  also  some  definite  decision,  which  would 
have  authority  as  coming  from  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  a  statement  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  times  of  pressure  on  some  of  the  points  which  have 
been  suggested  above,  such  as  the  desirability  of  payment  by  piece- 
work for  men  on  relief  works ;  or  the  possible  relation  of  official  with 
unofficial  relief  agencies.  This  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  form  part  of  the  task  allotted  to  the  Committee  when 
it  is  reappointed. 

George  H.  Duckworth 


'  Fair  Wages  '  in  Government  Contracts. 

The  steps,  which  have  in  recent  years  been  taken  in  this  country 
to  regulate  the  remuneration  of  large  numbers  of  workmen  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Government  and  of  various  public  (e.g.  municipal) 
authorities,  present  points  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  economics; 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the  *  labour  clauses ' 
of  their  contracts  appears  to  deserve  notice.  On  February  13,  1891,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution,  *  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  all  Government  contracts 
to  make  provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the 
Sweating  Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the 
abuse  arising  from  sub-letting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the 
payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each 
trade  for  competeyit  workmen,*  On  February  16,  1892,  the  Admiralty 
issued  a  circular  to  their  contractors  setting  forth  this  resolution,  and 
stating,  that  *  My  Lords  will  be  compelled  to  consider  the  question  of 
removing  the  names  of  all  who  fail  to  comply  wnth  the  resolution  from 
the  list  of  those  allowed  to  undertake  work  for  this  department.' 
Some  Government  departments,  in  carrying  out  the  resolution  above 
referred  to,  went  a  little  further  than  its  terms,  and  amplified  *  wages 
current  in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen  *  by  adding  the  words 

1  The  following  are  the  publications  of  the  Committee :— First  Report  (May) 
1895,  pp.  195 ;  Second  Report  (May)  1895,  pp.  508  ;  Third  Report  (July)  1895, 
pp.  994  (containing  full  analytical  index) 
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*  in  the  district  where  the  work  is  carried  on,*  or  other  similar  words.  In 
February',  1893,  the  Admiralty  began  to  insert  in  their  contracts  a  *fair 
wages '  clause  amplified  in  this  manner.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
however,  the  Admiralty  have  gone  back  to  the  earlier,  unamplified, 
form  of  the  clause.  Their  contractors  are  now  no  longer  required  to 
pay  the  wages  current  in  the  district^  but  only  to  pay  the  wages  current 
in  the  trade. 

What  the  new  departure  means  in  practice  is  shown  by  the  reply 
which  the  Admiralty  recently  gave  to  the  Stepney  Board  of  Guardians, 
when  that  body  wrote  to  complain  that  no  orders  for  Government 
work  were  now  given  to  the  ship-yards  of  East  London  (Times,  January 
10,  1896).  The  Admiralty  state  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  *  in 
the  district,  &c.*  *  has  been  regarded  as  having  prevented  the  London 
establishments  from  competing  on  fair  terms  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  and  *  My  Lords  have  now  erased  these  restrictive 
words  in  recent  invitations  for  tenders.'  It  would  appear  that  con- 
tractors for  Government  work  will  henceforth  be  held  to  comply  with 
the  *  fair  wages  '  clause,  if  the  wages  which  they  pay,  although  below 
those  current  in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out,  are  up  to 
the  average  wages  current  in  the  trade  concerned,  this  average  rate  of 
pay  being  ascertained  by  taking  the  various  rates  current  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  striking  an  average  between  these  different 
rates — a  *  weighted'  average,  it  is  to  be  presumed  (allowance,  that  is, 
being  made  for  the  number  of  men  working  at  each  of  these  different 
rates). 

On  behalf  of  the  working  men  interested  in  the  matter  it  is  alleged 
that  the  result  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  must  be  to 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  condition  as  to  wages  which  they  insert  in 
their  contracts.     London  wages   are  a  good   deal   higher   than  pro- 
vincial wages ;  but  then  London  rents  and  prices  are,  it  is  said,  also 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  the  provinces.   And,  it  is  urged, 
if  the  London  workman  employed  on  Government  work  is  to  receive  a 
good  deal  less  than  the  current  London  wages,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  live  up  to  that  reasonable  standard  of  comfort,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  a  '  fair  wages '  clause   to  secure  for  all  those  by  whom  the 
work  of  the  country  is  done,  and  whom  such  a  clause  is  intended  to 
protect  against  *  sweating.'  ^ 

Z. 


Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Labour  Department.     (No.  1.) 

The  Labour  Department  of  the  United  States  has  lately  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  Bulletin  of  Labour,  to  be  issued  ever}'  alternate 
month.  Judging  from  the  first  number,  which  appeared  in  November 
last,  the  Bulletin  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  Blue  Book 
than  does  our  own  Labour  Gazette.     Its  contents  include  the  results 

^  For  another  point  of  view  see  page  167. 
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of.  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Department,  summaries  of  foreign 
and  State  labour  reports,  and  accounts  of  laws  and  legal  decisions 
affecting  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed. 

A  detailed  and  elaborate  report  of  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  that 
have   occurred  in   the   United   States   from  Jan.  1st,  1881,  to  June 
30th,  1894,  is  well  worth  careful  study.     It  is  disappointing  that  no 
cause  is  suggested  for  the  sudden  fluctuations  that  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  the  number  of  strikes  per  year.  For  the  four  years  1881-84 
there  were  on  the  average  460  strikes  a  year;  in  1885  the  number 
suddenly  rose  to  645,  and  in  1886  to    1,432.     Since  that   date   the 
total  has  always  been  over  the*  thousand,  except  in  1888,  when  it  sank 
to  906.     During  the  whole  period  of   thirteen  and  a  half  years  the 
greatest  number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes  have  been  in 
New  York,  18,787,  followed  by  Illinois  with  12,828,  and  Pennsylvania 
with  10,661.     The  States  appear  in  the  same  order  in  lock-outs,  the 
number  of  establishments  affected  being  2,251  in  New  York,  1,320  in 
Illinois,  and  620  in  Pennsylvania.     Both  in  strikes  and  lock-outs  the 
building  trade  has  been  the  industry  most  largely  affected  ;  the  coal 
and  coke,  tobacco,  and  clothing  trades  come  next.     The  total  number 
of  employes  thrown  out  of  work  during  the  thirteen  and  a  half  years 
was  3,714,406,  of  whom  2,854,374  were  actual  strikers.     A  total  of 
342,469  new  employes  were  engaged  after  these  strikes,  and  152,860 
of  that  number  were  brought  from  other  places.     Some  interesting 
figures  are  given  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs 
ordered  by  workmen's  or  masters'  organisations  respectively.     From 
Jan.  1st  1887,  to  June  30th  1894,  excluding  7  strikes  for  which  no  report 
could  be  obtained,  7,295,'or  69*60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  strikes 
(10,481)  were  ordered  by  labour  organisations,  while  of  1,442  lock-outs 
occurring  during  this  period  but  81,  or  18*33  per  cent,  were  ordered 
by  employers*  organisations.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  though  lock- 
outs are  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  strikes,  yet  they  are  of  far  longer 
duration.  The  average  duration  of  the  strikes  during  the  thirteen  years 
was  25*4  days,  but  of  the  lock-outs  47*6  days.     With  regard  to  results, 
however,  a  higher  percentage  of  successes  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
strikes  than  of  lock-outs.     Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  69,167  establishments 
affected  by  strikes  in  thirteen  and  a  half  years,  the  employes  were  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  their  demands,in  30,  772,  or  44*49  per  cent.,  and  partly 
successful  in  7,779,  or  11*25  per  cent.,  while  in  30,597  cases,  or  44*23 
per  cent.,  they  failed.     During  the  same  period,  of  the  6,067  establish- 
ments in  which  lock-outs  occurred,  the  firms  gained  their  point  in  2,447 
cases,  or  40*33  per  cent.  ;  in  581,  or  9*58  per  cent.,  they  w^ere  partially 
successful;  and  in  2,897,  or  47*75  per  cent.,  they  failed.     In  a  small 
number,  both  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  the  results  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.    On  examining  the  different  causes  for  which  strikes  have  been 
undertaken  it  is  somewhat  appalling  to  discover  that  591  are  enume- 
rated.    However,  it  appears  that  four  or  five  leading  causes  will  cover 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  strikes.    During  the  years  1881-86  the 
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strikes  in  77*16  per  cent,  of  all  the  establishments  affected  aimed  either 
at  an  increase  of  wages,  or  a  reduction  of  hours,  or  at  both ;  or  were 
directed  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  number  of  sympathetic 
strikes  was  only  173,  or  '77  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  during  the 
period  1887-94,  an  important  change  took  place  :  the  strike  in  sympathy 
came  to  the  front.  Five  causes  accounted  for  the  strikes  in  61*42  per 
cent,  of  all  the  establishments  involved,  and  the  fourth  of  these  causes 
was  sympathy.  This  was  the  ground  of  3,620  strikes,  or  7*73  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  On  the  very  important  point  of  the  losses  of  employers  and 
employed  through  strikes  and  lock-outs  figures  have  been  collected  with 
great  care,  and  the  estimates  are  believed  to  be  approximately  correct. 
The  wage  loss  to  employes  from  both  strikes  and  lock-outs  during  the 
13  years  amounted  to  $190,493,382,  or  an  average  loss  of  $47  to  each 
person  involved.  The  total  assistance  given  to  strikers,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  was  $13,438,704,  or  only  7*05  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wage  loss,  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  low.  The  total  loss  of 
employers  was  $94,825,837. 

This  report  is  followed  by  a  number  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
strikes  and  lock-outs  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  George  K.  Holmes  contributes  a  paper  giving  statistics  of  the 
private  and  public  debt  of  the  United  States.  He  reckons  the 
minimum  amount  of  this  debt  at  $20,227,170,546,  of  which 
$18,200,000,000,  or  89*98  per  cent.,  he  classes  as  private  debt,  and 
$2,027,170,546,  or  10*02  per  cent.,  as  public  debt.  The  amount  of  private 
debt  per  head  of  the  population  is  $291,  and  of  public  debt  $32,  the 
total  being  $323,  or  $1,594  per  family.  The  capital  of  railway  com- 
panies and  other  quasi-public  corporations  forms  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  the  debt.  The  relations  of  employer  and  employed  under  the 
common  law  are  described  and  defined  by  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted  and 
Mr.  Stephen  D.  Fessenden  ;  and  summaries  are  given  of  various  reports 
issued  by  the  labour  bureaus  of  different  States. 

C.  Osborne 


Some  Eecent  Parliamentaky  Papers 

Report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Correspoyident  on  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs of  1894.     [C.  7901.] 

The  disputes  of  1894  not  only  affected  much  smaller  numbers  than 
those  of  1893,  but  have  been  much  fewer  and  of  much  shorter  duration. 
While  the  aggregate  number  of  working  days  lost  was  31,205,062  in 
J893,  the  corresponding  number  in  1894  was  9,322,096.  The  average 
loss  of  working  day  per  head  of  those  involved  was  as  follows  in  1894 
as  compared  with  its  predecessors : — 

1891.  1892.  1893.  1894. 

26*3  49-1  49-7  295 
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As  to  the  causes  of  disputes  it  appears  that  about  half  (560  out  of 
1064)  were  about  wages ;  but  the  numbers  of  persons  affected  in  the 
disputes  thus  caused  was  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Foreign  Prison-made  Goods,  1895 
[C.  7902]  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices, 

The  Committee  find  no  evidence  that  the  importation  of  prison- 
made  goods  affects  our  trade  detrimentally.  If  such  goods  were  ex- 
cluded, the  gap  would  be  filled  by  the  import  of  goods  produced 
abroad  by  ordinary  competitive  labour :  in  cases  like  that  of  mats, 
where  the  labour  cost  of  a  given  output  of  mats  bears  a  large  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  price  of  labour  in  Belgium  is  so 
much  less  than  in  England.  Among  the  witnesses,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
after  showing  the  practical  difficulties  attending  the  restriction  of 
the  importation  of  prison-made  goods,  suggested  that  civilised  Govern- 
ments might  *  unite  in  limiting  the  production  of  such  goods  so  as  not 
to  flood  any  markets  at  home  or  abroad.'  Mr.  Bateman,  who  had 
officially  visited  the  prisons  in  Belgium,  bears  witness  to  the  small 
scale  of  the  industries  which  have  excited  so  much  alarm. 

Fifty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths  and  Marriages  in  England  {for  1894).     [C.  7768.] 

The  marriage-rate  in  1894  shows  a  slight  recovery  over  preceding 
years;  15*1  persons  married  per  1000  living  as  against  14*7  for  1893, 
14*9  for  the  period  1884-93.  The  average  age  at  marriage  shows  a 
slight  decrease  both  for  men  and  women.  The  birth-rate  is  the  lowest 
on  record,  29*6  per  1000 ;  2  per  mille  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
decennium.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  apparently  con- 
tinues to  decline,  being  1036  :  1000  for  1894,  1037 :  1000  for  1884-93 
(and  higher  proportions  in  earlier  periods).  The  death-rate  in  1894, 
16*6  per  1000  living,  is  considerably  lower  than  in  any  previous  year 
on  record.     The  average  for  the  preceding  decennium  was  19*2. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Financial  Relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  tvith  Appendices,  [C.  7720, 
I.  and  II.] 

It  must  suffice  here  to  adduce  only  some  samples  of  evidence  which 
abounds  in  facts  and  theories  of  the  highest  interest.  Dr.  Grimshaw, 
the  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  deals  with  statistics  bearing  on  the 
question.  The  population  of  Ireland  has  been  steadily  declining  during 
the  last  half  century,  excepting  in  one  year,  1877  (Q.  2725).  Between 
1841  and  1891  the  rural  population  has  declined  50  per  cent. ;  but  in 
towns  containing  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  the  population  has 
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risen  by  36  per  cent.  Among  signs  of  prosperity  may  be  noticed  the 
improvement  in  house  accommodation  (Appendix  VII.  to  Vol.  I.,  Table 
v.,  and  Q.  2825  et  seq.,  but  see  Q.  8483,  where  Mr.  Lough  contends  that 
the  old  mud  cabins  are  more  comfortable). 

The  income  per  head  has  increased ;  since,  while  the  population  has 
diminished,  the  aggregate  income  has  increased.  How  much  the  aggre- 
gate has  increased  is  difficult  to  estimate  numerically.  For  the  income 
derived  from  agriculture  in  1895  the  estimate  is  £46,000,000  (Q.  2978- 
2990),  which  is  thus  made  up : — 

The  total  value  of  the  crops  and  of  the  live  stock  disposed  of  during 
the  year,  including  the  value  of  milk  and  its  products,  that  of  the  wool 
clip,  and  that  of  the  eggs,  is  nearly  £61,823,462.  To  obtain  from  this  the 
net  income  of  the  agriculturists  (the  profits  of  farmers)  deduct  the  cost 
of  production  under  three  heads : — 

(a)  Seed,  artificial  manure,  food  for  live  stock, 

wear  and  tear  of  implements  ....     £15,333,000 

(b)  Labour 8,200,000 

(c)  Kent 11,000,000 

Total £34,533^ 

£61,823,462  -  £34,533,000  =  £27,290,462,  the  net  income  of  the  agri- 
culturists. To  this  is  to  be  added  the  amounts  under  headings  (b)  and 
(c)  in  order  to  obtain  the  income  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
£46,000,000,  roughly. 

The  net  income  so  conceived  must  be  distinguished  from  two  other 
quantities  which  show  a  dechne  in  1889-93  as  compared  with  some 
preceding  periods,  especially  1866-70,  namely  (1)  the  total  value  of  the 
crops  and  stock  together — the  whole  stock  in  existence,  not  merely  the 
portion  *  disposed  of '  in  the  year  (some  two-sevenths  in  the  case  of  sheep 
and  cattle)  (Q.  2919) ;  (2)  the  annual  value  of  crops,  and  of  live  stock  dis- 
posed of  without,  on  the  one  hand,  taking  account  of  milk,  wool,  and 
eggs,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  making  allowance  for  the  cost  of  production 
(Q.  4978) ;  (3)  {See  Appendix  VIL,  p.  453,  for  a  third  definition). 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  statistics  is  confirmed  by  their 
general  agreement  with  Sir  Kobert  Gifien's  independent  estimates. 
With  respect  to  population,  he  thinks  that  the  proportion  of  Ireland 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  now  11*9  per  cent.,  is  likely  to  become 
smaller,  since  the  natural  increase  through  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
for  Great  Britain  is  more  than  double  what  it  is  for  Ireland.  The  Irish 
population  is  also  economically  weaker  in  that  it  is  older ^  the  per- 
centage of  the  male  population  in  Ireland  between  20  and  40  being 
26- 6  per  cent.,  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively  28*9  and  29*9. 

The  most  direct  measure  of  the  resources  of  the  countries  is 
afforded  by  a  comparison  of  income.  The  net  assessment  for  income-tax, 
including  only  incomes  above  £150  annually,  with  certain  deductions, 
is  for  Ireland  a  twenty-second  part  of  what  it  is  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
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This  proportion  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  income/  if  we  may 
assume  the  proportion  to  be  the  same  for  the  non-income-paying 
classes.  And  we  are  justified  in  this  assumption  by  a  comparison  of 
wages  in  the  two  countries.  The  average  remuneration  of  the  Irish 
wage-earner  is  probably  only  a  half,  or  a  little  more  than  the  average 
remuneration  of  the  wage-earner  in  Great  Britain — exclusive  of 
artisan  labour,  which  is  more  mobile.  The  proportion  one  to  twenty- 
two,  which  has  been  found,  is  confirmed  by  observing  that  the 
figure  which  it  gives  for  Irish  income  (the  twenty-second  part  of 
£1,500,000,000,  the  income  for  the  United  Kingdom)  agrees  roughly 
with  the  figure  which  is  obtained  independently  by  the  following  calcula- 
tion. Put  £40,000,000  as  the  income  from  agriculture  in  Ireland  (a 
little  less  than  Dr.  Grimshaw's  estimate  above,  p.  158),  and  assume  the 
labour  of  Ireland  is  occupied  agriculturally  to  the  extent  of  64  per 
cent.  (Appendix  I.,  Mem.  51,  Q.  7733  et  seq.) :  the  total  product  of 
labour  would  be  £63,000,000. 

Other  verifications  are  afforded  by  certain  subsidiary  measures  of 
the  resources  of  the  two  countries — consumption  of  coal,  imports  and 
exports,  income-tax,  tonnage  of  shipping,  number  of  textile  factories  and 
spindles,  letters  delivered,  passengers  carried,  &c.  The  proportion  of 
Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  under  forty  weight  such  heads 
(Appendix  I.  Table  III.,  not  including  the  proportions  of  agricultural 
products  and  population).  The  average  proportion  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  heads  is  given  by  Sir  Eobert  as  5*1  per  cent.  [If  we  take  the  median^ 
as  the  most  suitable  average  of  the  forty-eight  miscellaneous  propor- 
tions the  mean  proportion  of  Ireland  to  the  total  proves  to  be  4*35.] 

The  proportion  one  in  twenty-two,  thus  verified,  is  to  be  further 
diminished,  say  to  one  twenty-fifth,  in  anticipation  of  its  movement  in 
that  direction.  A  further  diminution  is  prescribed  by  the  principle  of 
equal  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  Sir  Eobert  Giffen  *  that  the  argument  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Mill  is  quite  conclusive  and  appeals  to  our  common 
sense.*  *If  you  take  a  minimum  sum,  say  of  £12  per  head,  you  would 
get  upon  the  basis  of  an  Irish  income  of  £76,000,000  a  taxable  surplus, 
I  think,  now  of  about  £22,000,000,  and  in  Great  Britain  your  taxable 
surplus  would  come  to  over  £900,000,000.'  But  it  is  not  jneajtt  '  from 
the  point  of  view  of  squeezability  *  that  you  could  ever  take  so  much 
from  the  British  tax-payer.  Account  can  be  taken  of  the  small  tax- 
able surface  only  by  some  *  rough  mode  of  calculation  ' :  say  by  reducing 
Ireland's  portion  from  a  twenty-fifth  to  a  thirtieth  (Q.  7777-7780). 

If  here  it  is  asked  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  burden  in  fact 
borne  by  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  of  the  £7,000,000 
Imperial  taxes  paid  by  Ireland  no  portion  can  be  set  apart  as  applied 
to  local  purposes.  For,  according  to  Sir  Kobert  Giffen,  *  all  the 
expenditure  by  an  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  considered  expendi- 
ture for  Imperial  purposes,  although  part  of  it  may  be  spent  locally  * ; 
*  the  incorporating  union  of  the  two  countries  implies  the  abolition  of 
such  distinctions.' 
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Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  M.P.,  argues  more  fearlessly  on  similar  lines. 
^  According  to  him  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  a  ninetieth,  or 
:s-at  most  a  sixtieth,  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  taxation  of  Ireland, 
he  thinks,  should  be  reduced  by  more  than  half — from  over  £11,000,000 
a  year  to  £5,000,000  a  year— of  which  £3,000,000  would  be  Imperial, 
employed  in  central  administration.  The  over- taxation  of  Ireland  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  property  has  not  increased  at  all  since 
1794,  taxation  has  increased  sixfold  per  head,  whereas  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  no  increase.  The  taxes,  too,  have  to  be  paid  out  of  a 
produce  which  has  depreciated  in  value.  Eent  and  taxes  amounting  to 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  produce,  a  slight  fluctuation  in  the  crop  is  felt 
very  much.  The  increase  of  lunacy  is  attributed  to  the  severity  of 
these  burdens. 

Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien  also  deduces  from  the  principle  of  taxing 
only  the  surplus  that  '  if  an  Irishman  paid  a  seventh  of  what  an 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  did,  equality  of  taxation  would  prevail.* 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  ingenious  argument 
urged  by  Mr.  Sexton  (while  cross-examining  Sir  Edward  Hamilton — 
Q.  10,274)  that  the  proportion  of  2  :  15  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
was]  based  on  the  proportion  of  the  surplus  in  each  country  after 
allowance  for  cost  of  subsistence  : — 

*  If  we  apply  the  figure  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  £10  per  head,  or  the 
figure  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  £12  per  head,  to  the  population,  which  was 
then  5,000,000  of  people  in  Ireland  and  10,000,000  in  England,  it 
will  leave  a  residue  of  £15,000,000  in  Ireland  and  £130,000,000  in 
Great  Britain,  or  1  to  8,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  proportion 
in  the  Act  of  Union.' 

These  arguments  have  not  remained  unchallenged.  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick,  in  a  note  on  the  Memorandum  presented  by  Sir 
Robert  Gififen,  ventures  to  question  some  of  the  statistical  reasoning  on 
which  the  estimate  of  Irish  income  was  founded.  With  authority 
the  philosophical  economist  discusses  the  first  principles  of  taxation, 
and  concludes  that  *  the  idea  of  proportioning  Imperial  taxation  to  the 
excess  of  income  over  a  subsistence  minimum  should  be  abandoned.' 
Professor  Bastable  also  concludes  that  *  the  fairest  rough  test ....  of 
taxable  capacity  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  total  income  rather 
than  in  any  refined  and  doubtful  calculation  as  to  what  is  left  after 
necessary  expenses  have  been  defrayed.'  Of  the  900  millions  which  have 
been  described  as  the  taxable  surplus  of  Great  Britain  a  large  part  is  not 

*  disposable.'     The  goods  and  clothing  of  the  skilled  artisan,  even  the 

*  luxuries  '  of  the  business  and  professional  classes,  are  needed  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  production.  Both  Professor  Bastable  and  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick  question  the  principle  that  no  distinction  should  be  drawn 
in  the  expenditure  of  Imperial  taxes  between  Imperial  and  local  pur- 
poses. If  you  abolish  this  distinction,  argues  Professor  Sidgwick,  you 
must  in  consistency  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  portion  of 
Imperial  taxation  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  locality  within  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  that  borne  by  another.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  declining  to  enquire  both  how  much  of  Imperial  taxation  is  received 
from  Ireland  and  how  much  is  spent  on  Ireland  ;  but  nothing  to  be  said 
for  dealing  with  the  former  question  and  refusing  to  consider  the  latter. 

According  to  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  the  balance  of  Irish  revenue 
available  for  Imperial  purposes  is  'prima  facie  £1,966,094  as  against 
£62,245,657  (1  to  32  nearly).  But  if  we  assume  the  fair  charge  for  the 
Irish  police  to  be  the  same  in  proportion  to  population  as  the  police 
costs  in  Great  Britain,  and  accordingly  consider  half  the  charge  for  the 
Irish  Constabulary  and  Dublin  police  as  an  Imperial  charge,  then 
we  must  add  some  £700,000  to  both  sides  of  the  accomit.  The 
balance  of  Irish  revenue  available  for  Imperial  service  will  be 
£2,684,658,  and  the  Imperial  charge,  including  half  the  Irish  police 
charge,  is  £62,964,221 ;  the  proportion  becomes  1  to  23.  It  is  not 
the  expenditure  on  the  police,  but  that  upon  education  and  public 
works,  that  has  increased  the  burden  of  Imperial  taxation  in  Ireland 
by  some  two-and-a-half  millions  since  1819-20.  The  whole  of  the  sum 
derived  from  increased  taxation  in  Ireland  is  spent  on  services  which 
Ireland,  if  financially  independent,  must  have  undertaken ;  now  at  least 
(though  during  the  fifties  as  much  could  not  have  been  said)  Ireland  if 
left  to  herself  could  not  effect  any  great  economy  in  civil  administra- 
tion. 

The  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  financial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  for  the  last  hundred  years  are  summarised  by  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  in  a  valuable  appendix.  This  historical  retrospect  and 
statistical  summary,  read  with  the  Notes  of  Professors  Bastable  and 
Sidgwick,  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  containing  the  gist 
of  the  arguments  on  one  side.  An  equally  comprehensive  view  of  the 
other  side  is  presented  by  the  Memoranda  of  Sir  Kobert  Giffen  and 
Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien. 

Why  should  not  such  Notes  and  Memoranda,  when  they  are  mas- 
terly, authoritative,  and  concise,  be  printed  in  a  more  conspicuous  type 
— and  not  as  now  rather  less  legibly — than  the  mass  of  the  cross- 
questioning  ?  When  one  consults  the  former  reports  on  the  subject, 
which  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  has  enumerated,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  comparative  sumptuousness  of  official  typography  enjoyed  by 
our  fathers.  Whatever  may  be  decided  about  the  aggravation  of  fiscal 
burdens  in  the  course  of  the  century,  it  is  certain  that  Government 
taxes  people's  eyes  now  more  than  formerly. 


Obituary. 

James  Hack  Tuke,  who  died  last  January,  came  of  a  Quaker 
family  settled  in  Yorkshire  who  had  long  been  conspicuous  by  their 
beneficence.  His  earliest  efforts  to  relieve  suffering  were  among  the 
starving  Irish  who  resorted  to  York  during  the  famine  (1846-7),  and 
afterwards  among  the  starving  Irish  in  their  own  country.  He  engaged 
in  a  similar  philanthropic  work  at  Paris  after  the  siege.  But  it  is  with 
No.  21. — VOL.  VI  M 
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the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland  during  recent  years  that  his  name  will 
most  permanently  be  associated.  He  started  the  Tuke  Fund  Commit- 
tee in  1882,  and  in  1886,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Morley,  carried  out 
the  laborious  task  of  distributing  seed  potatoes  in  Mayo  and  Achill, 
Ireland.  He  assisted  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  to  the  very 
last.  To  have  been  admired  and  trusted  by  leaders  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Irish  Question  is  a  unique  eulogium.  He  contributed 
frequent  letters  to  the  Times  on  the  *  Economic  Condition  of  Ireland  *  ; 
some  of  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  republished  as  being  of  permanent 
-'*•       interest. 

^  Ns  Hugh  Culling  Eardley  Childers  was  born  in  1827.   After  gradu- 

ating at  Cambridge  he  served  a  political  apprenticeship  in  Victoria.  He 
entered  the  English  Parliament  in  1860,  and  sat  with  hardly  any  inter- 
ruption till  1892.  A  career  rather  useful  than  brilliant  terminated  on 
,  the  29th  January,  1896.  The  part  of  his  official  life  with  which 
economists  are  most  concerned  was  his  tenure  (from  1882-1885) 
of  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  capacity  he 
introduced  a  Two-and-three-quarter  per  cent.  British  Government 
Stock,  in  the  hope  that  the  holders  of  the  existing  Three  per  Cents, 
might  be  induced  by  the  offer  of  a  bonus  to  exchange  those  securities 
for  the  new  stock.  This  attempt  at  conversion  was  not  successful. 
He  also  proposed  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  withdrawing  and  recoin- 
ing  our  light  gold  coinage  by  reducing  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  half- 
sovereign  and  making  that  coin  token-money.  The  proposal  was  not 
received  with  favour.  Mr.  Childers  held  many  other  important  offices. 
He  was  successively  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Home  Secretary.  He 
was  a  Vice-President  of  the  British  Economic  Association. 


Current  Topics. 

The  observations  on  the  changes  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
which,  as  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Economic  Journal 
(vol.  v.,  p.  672),  have  been  instituted  by  the  Labour  Journal,  are  progress- 
ing. Preliminary  figures  have  already  been  obtained  for  1895,  showing  a 
*  nett '  fall — decreases  being  set  off  against  increases — of  one  shilling 
a  week.  The  number  of  individuals  whose  wages  were  reported  as 
changed  during  the  year  was  440,261 ;  of  whom,  however,  3,559  did 
not  sustain  any  *  net '  alteration,  since,  though  their  wages  underwent 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  stood  at  the  same  level  at  the 
end  as  at  the  beginning.  The  preliminary  figures  relating  to  changes 
in  hours  of  labour  show  that  there  were  ninety-four  changes  in  the 
year,  affecting  19,912  persons,  of  whom  18,849  obtained  a  decrease, 
1,063  sustained  an  increase,  of  hours.  Of  the  latter  cases  more  than 
half  are  explained  as  reversions  to  longer  hours  from  the  eight-hour 
day  adopted  experimentally. 
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The  Labour  Gazette,  from  which  the  preceding  information  has 
been  extracted,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  containing  in  successive 
numbers  a  singularly  impartial  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
settlement  of  the  Clyde-Belfast  strike.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
persons  affected  was  about  11,000 :  directly  affected  4,500,  indirectly 
(a  less  certain  figure)  6,500.  The  dispute  lasted  in  Belfast  over  fifteen 
weeks,  on  the  Clyde  about  twelve  weeks. 

A  REPORT  on  the  Trade  Guilds  of  Austria  published  last  year  by 
the  Austrian  Statistical  Bureau  gives  some  interesting  information.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1883  all  persons  carrying  on  industry  in  an 
establishment  which  is  not  a  *  factory  '  are  required  to  be  members  of 
a  guild.  The  number  of  trade  guilds  is  5,317,  all  but  20  established 
before  the  end  of  1820.  Particulars  have  been  obtained  with  respect 
to  the  greater  number  of  these  (all  but  44),  showing  a  total  of 
members  and  associates  amounting  to  1,247,088.  The  most  usual 
number  in  a  guild  is  between  30  and  1 50 ;  more  than  half  the  guilds 
fall  into  this  class.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  guilds  are  made 
up  of  members  of  the  same  trade ;  nearly  half  consist  of  members  of 
trades  having  no  affinity.  The  functions  of  guilds  are  partly  obligatory 
and  partly  optional.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  provision  of  sick- 
funds,  the  formation  of  permanent  arbitration  committees,  the  support 
of  lodges  for  the  accommodation  of  unemployed  journeymen.  Among 
the  optional  functions  are  the  support  of  technical  schools  and  t\\e 
estabUshment  of  loan  funds. 


The  third  volume  of  Contrihutions  to  the  Statistics  of  tlie  NetJier- 
lands,  issued  by  the  Dutch  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  (La  Hague, 
Messrs.  Weelden  and  Mindelen),  contains  a  valuable  census  of  the 
wages  and  hours  of  workmen  in  Holland.  The  w^ages  are  given  in 
cents  per  hour  for  twenty- seven  branches  of  industry,  not  including  a 
class  whose  conditions  are  exceptional.  The  twenty-seven  figures 
range  from  13  to  24 ;  the  mean  {median)  number  (of  cents  per  hour) 
being  16* 75.  There  are  besides  five  subdivisions  of  the  class  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  employments  designated  as  '  bagger werken,' 
whose  wages  range  from  1056  (cents  per  hour)  to  1497,  the  central 
figure  being  11*19.  The  hours  of  work  are  recorded  for  each  month  ; 
the  *  baggerwerken '  being  again  placed  in  a  separate  category.  For 
the  general  class  of  other  industries  the  mean  number  of  hours  is  9*5 
in  winter,  11*5  in  summer.  The  corresponding  figures  are  for  *  bagger- 
werken '  11  and  14.  The  day's  wage  in  English  money  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  these  data,  if  it  is  remembered  that  100  cents.  =  1  guilder 
=  Is.  8^.  

An  eminent  statistician,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  the  newly  organised 
Department  of  Philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America  at 
Washington.     As  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
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Labour,  Mr.  Wright  compiled  ten  volumes  of  valuable  statistics,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  investigations  on  wages  (1885),  and  on  divorces 
(1880).  As  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labour,  Mr.  Wright  has 
published  several  annual  reports  containing  inter  alia  investigations  of 
the  Cost  of  Production  (1890-91)  and  of  Kailroad  Labour  (1889). 


Mr.  L.  L.  Price  has  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  Newmarch  lectures, 
which  he  is  to  give  in  University  College,  London,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  term,  The  Place  of  Statistics  in  Economic  Study.  There 
will  be  six  lectures,  entitled  (i.)  The  General  Kelations  of  Statistics 
to  Economics,  (ii.)  Statistics  and  Population  (with  especial  reference 
to  the  Essay  of  Mai  thus),  (iii.)  Statistics  and  Prices  (with  especial 
reference  to  the  Investigations  of  Jevons).  (iv.)  Statistics  and  Trade, 
with  reference  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection, (v.)  Statistics  and  Wages,  (vi.)  Statistics  and  Socialism. 
The  Newmarch  lectures  which- Mr.  Price  gave  last  year  have  just  been 
published  in  a  revised  form  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  upder  the  title 
Money  in  its  relations  to  Prices.  After  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
causes,  measurement,  and  effects  of  changes  in  prices,  the  writer 
reaches  the  practical  conclusion:  *  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  a  causal  connexion  between  the  recent  fall  of  prices  and  the 
monetary  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years.' 


•  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  will  preside  over  the  section  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association,  which  meets  at 
Liverpool  from  the  16th  to  the  23rd  September  next. 


Mr.  Ernest  Foxwell,  the  expert  on  railway  economics  and  joint- 
author  with  Mr.  Farrer  of  a  work  on  Express  Trains,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio.  Mr.  Foxwell  is  a  brother  of  the  better-known 
economist,  Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell. 


Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  whose  Essays  are  reviewed  in  the 
present  Journal,  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  second  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
at  Washington,  of  which  the  first  number  is  described  on  a  preceding 
page  (p.  156),  contains  accounts  of  the  The  Poor  Colonies  of  Holland 
and  of  Tlie  Industrial  devolution  in  Ja2)an,  based  upon  special  investi- 
gations made  on  the  spot.  The  Bulletin  will  be  distributed  gratuitously. 
Those  who  wish  to  receive  it  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Labour 
at  Washington. 

Two  new  economic  lights  may  soon  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
Western  horizon — Princiides  of  Sociology ^  by  F.  H.  Giddings;   Wages 
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ivid  Capital :  an  Examiyiation  of  the  Wage-Ficnd  Doctrine^  by  Professor 
F.  W.  Taussig,  who  has  already  in  the  Qtuirterly  Journal  of  Ecojwmics 
given  a  foretaste  of  his  treatment  of  these  subjects;  and  a  book  on 
Political  Economy  designed  both  as  a  text-book  and  for  the  general 
reader,  by  Professor  A.  T.  Hadley. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cannan  has  communicated  to  us  an  interesting  note 
which  raises  anew  the  question,  What,  became  of  Cantillon's  manu- 
scripts between  his  death  in  1734  and  the  publication  of  his  Essai  in 
1755  ?  Mr.  Cannan  has  noticed  in  Postlethwayt's  Universal  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  (first  edition,  vol.  i.,  1751)  several  lengthy 
passages  extracted  bodily  from  Cantillon's  work  (see,  e.g.,  the  articles 
Barter,  Cash,  Circulation^  and  in  vol.  ii. — first  edition,  1755 — the 
article  Labour),  From  these  it  is  clear  that  Postlethwayt  had  seen 
the  manuscript  before  the  French  Essai  appeared ;  but  it  cannot 
be  stated  whether  he  quotes  from  the  original  (English)  version 
or  whether  he  used  the  fragment,  subsequently  published,  which 
Cantillon  had  himself  translated  into  French  for  the  use  of  a  foreign 
friend. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  that  Postlethwayt  quotes 
from  the  original — (1)  because  the  French  manuscript  had  for  many 
years  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau ;  (2)  because 
Postlethwayt  uses  several  French  terms  with  which  Cantillon  may  wrill 
have  interlarded  his  English  work  (cf.  his  use  of  French  phrases  in  the 
EngHsh  letters  quoted  in  Economic  Journal,  vol.  i.  No.  2),  while  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  translator  should  not  have  translated 
these  expressions  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  work  ;  and  (3)  because 
some  blunders,  such  as  the  comparison  of  the  value  of  material  to 
labour,  in  a  steel  watch  spring,  which  is  stated  in  the  French 
Essai  as  U7i  a  un,  are  corrected  in  Postlethwayt,  who  gives  the  ratio 
as  1  to  1  million.  In  his  Great  Britain's  True  System,  1757,  Postle- 
thwayt indeed  gives  the  ratio  as  1  to  1,538,000,  and  this  leads  Mr. 
Cannan  to  inquire  whether  he  had  not  before  him  the  missing  Supple- 
ment; but  it  may  well  be  that,  having  obtained  the  idea  from  Cantillon, 
Postlethwayt  worked  out  this  figure  for  himself ;  and  until  further 
careful  collation  has  been  made  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
Dictionary  enables  us  to  reconstruct  any  considerable  portions  of  the 
original  and  complete  English  version. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  Due  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  was  published  for  the  first  time  on  the  28th  December 
last,  in  the  Athenceum, 

My  Lord  Duke, — I  should  certainly  have  been  very  happy  to  have  com- 
municated to  your  Grace  any  letters  which  the  ever-to-be-regretted  Mr.  Turgot 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me ;  and  by  that  means,  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  being  recorded  as  one  of  his  correspondents.  But  tho' 
I  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance,  and,  I  flattered  myself,  even  of  his 
friendship  and  esteem,  I  never  had  that  of  his  correspondence.     He  was  so 
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good  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Procea  Verbal  of  what  passed  at  the  bed  of 
justice  upon  the  registration  of  his  six  edicts  which  did  so  much  honour  to  their 
Authour,  and,  had  they  been  executed  without  alteration,  would  have  proved  so 
beneficial  to  his  country.  But  the  Present  (which  I  preserve  as  I  [wc]  most 
valuable  monument  of  a  person  whom  I  remember  with  so  much  veneration) 
was  not  accompanied  with  any  Letter. 

I  expect  all  the  bad  consequences  from  the  chambers  of  Commerce  and 
manufactures  establishing  in  diflferent  parts  of  this  Country,  which  your  Grace 
seems  to  foresee.  In  a  Country  where  Clamour  always  intimidates  and  faction 
often  oppresses  the  Government,  the  regulations  of  Commerce  are  commonly 
dictated  by  those  who  are  most  interested  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the 
Pubhc. 

I  have  not  forgot  what  I  promised  to  your  Grace  in  an  edition  of  the  *  Theorj' 
of  Moral  Sentiments,'  which  I  hope  to  execute  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
winter.  I  have  likewise  two  other  great  works  upon '  the  anvil ;  the  one  is  a 
sort  of  Philosophical  History  of  all  the  diflferent  branches  of  Literature,  of 
Philosophy,  Poetry  and  Eloquence  ;  the  other  is  a  sort  of  theory  and  History 
of  Law  and  Government.  The  materials  of  both  are  in  a  great  measure  col- 
lected, and  some  Part  of  both  is  put  into  tollerable  [sic]  good  order.  But  the 
indolence  of  old  age,  tho'  I  struggle  violently  against  it,  I  feel  coming  fast  upon 
me,  and  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  finish  either  is  extremely  imcertain. 

May  I  beg  to  be  remembered  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  the  Dutchess 
[sic]  D'Anville  and  to  the  Dutchess  [sic]  Chabot  and  that  your  Grace  will  do 
me  the  honour  to  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard. 

My  Lord  Duke, 
Yoiu:  Grace's  most  obliged,  most  obedient 
and  most  faithful  humble  servant 

Adam  Smith. 
Edinburgh,  1  Nov',  1785. 

Mr.  John  Eae,  in  a  prefatory  note,  explains  that  the  promise  referred 
to  in  the  letter  was  to  amend  a  passage  relating  to  the  former  Duke, 
author  of  the  Maximes,  whom  Adam  Smith  had  associated  in  the  same 
condemnation  with  Mandeville. 

Mr.  Bonar's  Catalogue  of  Adam  Smith's  Library  contains  the 
following  entry  at  p.  115:  *A  printed  Budget,  inscribed  to  Adam 
Smith  in  Turgot's  handwriting,  was  sold  in  1878.'  It  is  understood 
that  this  *  budget '  was  purchased  from  Mr.  James  Grant,  bookseller, 
Edinburgh,  by  Eric  Robertson,  Esq.,  who  presented  it  to  Dr. 
Hodgson  ;  and  Dr.  Hodgson  appears  to  have  presented  it  to  the 
library  of  Edinburgh  University,  where  we  remember  to  have  seen  a 
book  bearing  an  autograph  inscription  to  Adam  Smith  from  Turgot — 
no  doubt  the  Proces  Verbal  alluded  to.  Adam  Smith  also  obtained  his 
copy  of  Moreau  de  Beaumont's  Mdmoires  through  Turgot.  (See 
Catalogue,  p.  10.) 

The  Labour  Annual,  a  year-book  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
reforms,  gives  a  good  shillingsworth  of  information  ;  under  such  heads 
as  the  following,  '  Recent  Books  on  Social  Reform,'  some  interesting 
biographies  (of  social  reformers),  international   Socialist   congresses. 
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Socialism  in  France,  the  German  Socialist  movement,  and  so  forth. 
As  far  as  we  have  noticed  there  is  no  suspicious  bias  in  favour  of  any 
particular  nostrum.  Extracts  from  J.  S.  Mill  and  even  Scripture  are 
evenly  sprinkled.  Under  the  heading  '  Lanchester  and  Liberty,'  Mr. 
Oswald  Dawson  says,  *  To  my  mind  Socialism  means  the  accentuation 
of  woman's  slavery.'  So  among  the  numerous  leaflets  distributed 
along  with  the  Annual,  Merrie  England  and  the  Liberty  Beview — a 
*  Journal  of  Individualism  ' — are  impartially  advertised.  Among  these 
accessory  leaflets  a  special  interest  attaches  to  one  entitled  Covvpetition 
and  Co-operation  (No.  3  of  the  Liverpool  Fabian  Tracts)  by  the  distin- 
guished physicist  Professor  Oliver  Lodge.  *  Competition,'  he  maintains, 
'  so  far  from  benefiting  us  or  increasing  our  wealth,  is  one  of  the  curses 
of  civilisation,  and  substantial  progress  will  never  be  made  till  it  is  got 
rid  of.' 

The  claim  described  by  our  contributor  Z.  on  page  153  above,  that 
London  workmen  employed  on  Admiralty  contracts  shall  be  paid  *  the 
cun-ent '  London  *  rate  of  wages  in  the  trade,*  would,  if  successful, 
have  one  of  two  results.  Since  London  employers  must  necessarily 
tender  at  higher  rates  than  provincial  shipbuilders,  whose  labour  bill 
would  not  be  so  heavy,  the  Admiralty  would  be  compelled  (a)  to  decline 
London  tenders,  in  which  case  the  London  workman  would  suffer,  or 
{h)  to  accept  them  in  preference  to  lower  provincial  tenders,  in  which 
case  the  taxpayer  would  be  made  to  protect  metropolitan  at  the  expense 
of  provincial  industry. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  connection  with  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  9  John  Street,  .Adelphi,  London 
(noticed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  V.),  a  Library  of  PoUtical 
Science.  Nearly  half  of  the  necessary  sum  of  £5,000  has  been  already 
subscribed.  Among  the  supporters  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Hickman 
IBacon,  Mr.  Cannan,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Professor  Edgeworth,  the 
Hector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Green, 
liir.  R.  B.  Haldane,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  Mr.  H.  Higgs,  Mr.  Sidney 
X»ee,  Professor  Marshall,  Miss  Payne-Townshend,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
A,  Jj:  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  and  Lord  Welby. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Economic  Association  will  be 
lield  at  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  at  6  p.m.  on  the  24th  inst.  In 
tihe  evening  there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  Association  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel.     Mr.  Goschen  is  expected  to  preside,  and 

Ikl.  L^ON  Say,   President  of   the   Socidtd  d' Economie  Politique,  Paris, 
Avill  be  present  as  a  guest. 


EECENT  PERIODICALS  AND  NEW  BOOKS 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

December,  1895. 

Gold  and  Silver  avd  the  Money  of  the  World,     L.  C.  Probyn. 

On  the  Belations  of  Economic  Science  to  Practical  Affairs,    [Presidential 

address  to  the  Economic  section  of  the  British  Association  held  at 

Ipswich,  1895.]     L.  L.  Price. 


The  Economic  Bevietv, 


January,  1896. 

The  Christian  Late,  The  Bishop  of  Durham.  Human  Cost  and 
Utility.  J.  A.  HoBSON.  Enclosures  since  1760.  Kev.  J.  H. 
Green.  Lammcnais.  Kev.  Walter  K.  Firminger.  The  Social 
Question  in  France.  Theodore  Marburgh.  Some  Economic 
Aspects  of  Nationality.  S.  C.  Parmiter.  The  Rights  of  the  State. 
Kev.  H.  Kashdall. 

Among  articles  in  other  English  periodicals  may  be  noticed,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  Lancashire  and  the  Cotton  Duties,  by 
William  Tattersall  ;  and  for  the  same  month,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  Socialism  for  Millionaires,  by  Bernard  Shaw  ;  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Dairy  Farming,  by  Lord  Vernon. 

In  the  Biinetallist  for  January,  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  shows 
diagrammatically  the  constancy  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  spite  of  variation  in  the  relative  production,  for  some  two  centuries 
prior  to  1873  ;  and  replies  to  some  monometallist  arguments.  In  the 
February  number  of  the  same  journal  Professor  Francis  A.  Walker, 
referring  to  Lord  Play  fair's  paper  [published  by  the  Gold  Standard 
Defence  Association]  on  The  Working  of  BirnetaUism  in  the  United 
States,  shows  that  Bimetallism  has  not  been  fully  and  fairly  tried  in 
the  United  States. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

January,  1896. 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  and  its  Critics — III.  (concluded).  E. 
BOhm-Bawerk. 

Dissociation  by  Displacement.  Carlos  C.  Closson.  [The  '  dolico- 
cephalic  element  of  population '  is  more  prone  to  migration  and 
emigration.     Thus  the  average  height  of  Americans  is  greater  than 
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that  of  any  European  nation.]  *  Coin  '  a7id  his  Critics.  Willabd 
Fisher.  [A  criticism  of  Coin's  Financial  ScJwoly  the  popular 
work  which  is  noticed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  654.] 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Bicardo,  J.  H.  Hollander.  [A 
description  of  the  letters  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  680.]  Social  and  Economic  Legislation 
of  the  States  in  1895.  William  B.  Shaw.  [This  annual  retro- 
spect maintains  its  high  character.] 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia  College). 

December,  1895. 

The  late  Bond-Syndicate  Contract,     A.  D.  Noyes.     Liquor  Legislation 
in  England, 


In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago)  for  December,  1895, 
Income  Taxation  in  France,  H.  Parker  Willis.  Hedonistic  Inter- 
pretation of  Subjective  Value,     Henry  W.  Stuart. 


A  great  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  January, 
1896,  is  devoted  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 


Journal  des  Economistes, 
December,  1895. 

Le  Principe  de  VEvolution,  Herbert  Spencer.  Le  Socialisme. 
LioN  Say.  Le  Credit  Agricole,  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Mouvement 
Scientifiqus  et  Industriel,     Daniel  Bellet. 

January,  1896. 

Le  Marche  Financier]  en  1895.     Arthur  Kaffalovich.     Le  Nouveau 

Begime  des  Societes  de  Secours  Mutnels,  Eugene  Kochetin. 
Mouvement   Colonial,       Dr.    Meyners    d'Estrey.        Bevus   des 

principales  Publicatiom  tlconomiques  de  I'dtranger,  Maurice 
Block.  La  Colonisation  Libre,  M.  Kouxel.  Comment  on  entend 
la  Colonisation.  Un  Fonctionnaire  Kepentant.  A  propos  d'un 
Livre  anarchiste :   La   Societe  Futtcrey  par   Jean  Grave,     Andre 

LlESSE. 

February. 

Une  Maison  de  Commerce  allemande  du  Quinzihne  Sidck,  E.  Castelot. 
Les  Banques  populaires  d' Italic.  Le  Mouvement  agricole,  Bevue 
des  principales  Publications  economiques  en  Langue  franraise.  La 
Fraternity,  Lettre  de  Cuba.  Comment  se  rdsoudra  la  Question 
sociale  ?    G.  de  Molinari. 
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Revue  dJJ^conomie  Politique. 
December,  1895. 

Le   Coimmrce  international    et   la  Monnaie    nationale,      D'OiiOSAGA. 

Ujie  Statistiqne  d'tltat  et  sa  Sytithdse  scientifiqiie,  P.  de 
Maroussem.  Becherches  anthropologiques  snr  le  ProbUme  de  la 
Depoindation,     G.  de  Lapouge. 

January,  1896. 

Ilistoriqite  du  Protectionnisvie,     Prof.  W.  Lexis. 

A  concise  history  of  Protectionism  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  in  America ;  taken  from  the  Handworterhuch  der  Stoats- 
wissenschaften.  The  author  concludes  that  in  the  countries  where 
protection  dominates,  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
ture (<7es  industriels)  and  of  landed  proprietors  find  greater  advantage 
under  this  system  than  under  free-trade.  For  one  cannot  admit  that 
the  classes  have  for  ages  mistaken  their  own  interests. 

Proportionnel  ou  Progressif.     L.  L.  Vauthier. 

The  principle  of  taxation  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
finances  of  France. 

Du  Bole  Social  de  la  Science  du  Droit,  Antoine  Menger.  La 
Creation  d'uji  Office  du  Travail  en  Belgique.     E.  Dubois. 

February. 

£tude  sur  la  Question  MonMaire.  J.  d'Aulnis  de  Bourrouill. 
[Opposes  bimetalhsm,  sees  a  gloomy  outlook  for  silver,  and  sug- 
gests that  *  for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  modestly 
in  seeking  the  means  of  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  counter- 
feiting of  silver  coin.']  Becherches  anthropologiques  sur  ,  .  ,  la 
Di'population  (suite  et  fin).  G.  de  Lapouge.  Les  Travaux  de 
Vlnstittit  ColoniaL  A.  Girault.  Les  Banques  agricoles  co-op6rd- 
tives  et  le  Droit  de  Chasse,     P.  Ducasse. 


La  Beforme  Sociale  for  January  16th  contains,  inter  alia,  Lliistoire 
socialcj  F.  Funck-Brentano  ;  Les  partages  d' ascendants  an  point  de  vue 
fiscal,  L.  FouRNiE ;  Mes  souvenirs  sur  Claudio  Jannet  (fourth  and  last 
article),  C.  de  Kibbe  ;  and  Les  anciennes  confr&ries  de  Limoges,  A. 
Babeau. 

The  Bevue  Suisse  contains  a  remarkable  article  on  J&tatisme  et 
Libhalisme  by  Numa  Droz.  The  ex-President  of  the  Bund  maintains 
that  the  Swiss  people  are  not  particularly  prone  to  State  Socialism  and 
the  kindred  tendency  to  centralisation.  He  enumerates  the  proposals 
of  this  character  which  have  been  recently  rejected  by  the  referendum. 
The  only  measures  of  the  sort  which  have  been  carried  are  the  alcohol 
monopoly  and  the  creation  of  a  central  bank ;  and  even  these  are  not 
genuine  instances  of  etatisme. 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  nnd  Statistik, 

December,  1895. 

Der  GetreideJmndel  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amcrika  (continued). 
Dr.  H.  Schumacher.  Der  heutige  Stand  der  Erwerbs-  und 
Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften.     Hans  Cruger. 
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January,  1896. 

Die  sogenannte  inaterialistische  Geschichtsphilosophie.  Paul  Barth. 
Die  Getreidebdrsen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  Dr. 
H.  Schumacher.     Unlauterer  Wettbewerb.     W.  Stieda. 

In  the  Miscellanies  the  price  of  bread  is  compared  with  that  of 
meal  and  corn  by  Dr.  Hirschberg. 

February,  1895. 

Die  Getreideborsen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  vmi  Anurika,  Dr.  H. 
Schumacher.  Kursfeststellung  und  Mahlerwesen  an  der  Berliner 
Effektenborse,  Ernst  Loh.  Bevierknngen  nber  die  Kritik  meiner 
MetJwden  der  Statistik  von  Dr,  v.  Bortkewitsck,  Prof.  F.  Y. 
Edgeworth.  In  the  Zeitschrift  filr  die  Gesammte  Staatsivissen- 
schaft  {Tubingen),  No.  1,  1896,  May,  Ueber  das  Problem  des 
Capitalzinses.     Dr.  B.  Thorsch. 


In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Staatsivissenschaft  (Tiibingen) 
1896,  No.  1,  may  be  noticed : — 

Das  Menschliche  Glilck.  Psyclwlogie  der  Volkstvirtschafty  von 
Schubert  Soldern.  Die  Ausschliessung  der  verheirateten  Francn 
aus  der  Fabrik.     B.  Martin. 


Deutsche  Bundschau  (Berlin). 

March,  1895. 
Die  Deutsche  Frauenbeioegung ,      Prof.  G.  Cohn. 

The  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  women's  work, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  higher  education,  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  too.  This  essay  (which  will  be 
continued  in  the  following  numbers  of  the  Deutsche  Bundschau)  gives 
first  an  historical  sketch  of  the  German  movement,  then  criticises  the 
different  views  of  radical  reformers,  conservatives,  and  moderate  pro- 
gressives. The  chief  interest  of  the  problem  at  this  moment  centres 
in  the  admission  of  female  students  to  the  Universities  in  Germany, 
some  steps  having  been  already  taken  in  this  direction,  particularly  at 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  at  the  former  of  which  a 
Cambridge  lady  student  graduated  in  mathematics  last  summer. 


Finanzarchiv. 
12^'"  Jahrgang,  2^'^  Band. 

Beitnige  zur  Geschichte  der  Lehre  von  Steuerprogression,  by  Max 
Grabein.  An  elaborate  study  on  the  history  of  the  doctrines 
respecting  progressive  taxation.  The  Florentine  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  theories  of  the  French  Kevolution  period, 
as  well  as  those  of  many  moderns,  are  passed  in  review. 

Dr.  Sachs  examines  the  condition  of  Italian  finance  in  1894,  and 
several  financial  laws  and  documents  referring  to  the  German  States 
are  also  given. 
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Giornale  degli  Ecoiiomisti, 
December,  1895. 

La  Crisi agraria nelV  Inghilterra  (continued).    L.  Einaudi.  Le  Soluzion/i 

del  Problema  dei  Disocctcpati,     G.    Fiamingo.      [A  criticism   of 

various   solutions   of  the   unemployed   problem.]  Gli   Impiegi 
delle  Case  di  Biajparmio,     G.  Kodolico. 

January,  1896. 

La  Scuola  di  Economia  Politica  della  Universitd  di  Torino^  Corsi 
1850-53.  G.  ToDDE.  Della  Divergenza  permanente  fra  Disaggio  e 
Diminuziorie  di  Valore  della  Carta  nioneta,  E.  Sartori.  Le  Crisi 
agraria  nelV  iTighilterra  (continued).  L.  Einaudi.  II  Modo  di 
figurare  i  Fenomeni  economicL  V.  Pareto.  [A  method  of 
detecting  connexion  between  two  statistical  curves ;  by  simpli- 
fying them  by  the  use  of  interpolation.] 

February. 

Fr^re-Orban  e  i  dari  intemi.     A.  Bertolini. 

Studi  sulla  Distribuzione  la  privia  Approssimazione  sintetica,  E .  Barone. 

This  is  the  first  paper  of  a  series  which  promises  to  form  one  of  the 
most  lucid  works  extant  on  the  pure  theory  of  economics.  After  judi- 
cious introductory  remarks  upon  method,  the  author  views  the  problem 
of  distribution  *  in  its  integrity,'  justly  complaining  that  it  has  been  too 
much  broken  up.  After  stating  the  principle  of  marginal  productivity 
[implying  the  law  of  *  diminishing  returns ']  (p.  129)  he  enounces  the 
general  theory  that  *  in  the  process  of  distribution  every  factor  is  remu- 
nerated in  proportion  to  the  increment  of  product  which  is  due  to  the 
last  increment  of  that  factor'  (p.  132).  He  justly  observes  that  with 
respect  to  this  fundamental  truth  the  circumstance  that  wages  are  ad- 
vanced while  the  entrepreneur  is  paid  after  the  completion  of  the  product 
does  not  constitute  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
labour  (p.  144).  At  the  same  time  he  may  fairly  claim  credit  for  having 
represented  with  new  clearness  the  modifications  of  the  general  theory 
which  the  advancing  of  remuneration  involves  (sects.  11  and  12).^ 
Reintroduces  the  conception  of  'funds  of  anticipation*  employed  by 
the  entrepreneur  in  paying  for  some  of  the  agents  of  production,  e.g, 
labour,  before  the  reaUsation  of  the  product  (p.  118  et  seq.)  *  In  every 
undertaking  the  remuneration  in  money  of  each  factor  of  production 
is  equal  to  the  marginal  productivity,  measured  in  money,  of  the 
same  factor  less  by  the  interest  of  the  corresponding  amount  of 
capital  of  anticipation.'  The  principle  of  marginal  remuneration  is 
preliminarily  applied  only  to  the  factors  of  production  which  the 
entrepreneur  purchases  and  co-ordinates ;  but  afterwards  the  principle 
is  extended  to  his  *  labour  of  direction  and  co-ordination.'  *  The 
greater  the  number  of  entrepreneurs ^  the  more  nearly  realised  is  the 
limiting  state  in  which  all  the  undertakers  who  continue  [^seguitano]  to 
produce  have  a  remuneration  which,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  labour, 

*  Cf.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics^  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv.,  §  2  ct  passim. 
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satisfies  the  condition  that  the  marginal  disutility  [2)enositd]  of  that 
labour  is  equal  to  the  marginal  return  which  that  labour  procures,  and 
not  more  than  this/  In  the  abstract,  after  *  all  the  factors,  including 
the  work  of  the  entrepreneur ,  have  been  remunerated  in  proportion  to 
their  marginal  productivity '  (with  a  discount  corresponding  to  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  service  and  the  product),  *  there  does  not 
remain  over  any  residue  undistributed.' 

*  These  considerations,'  says  Signor  Barone,  '  seem  to  me  to  prove 
to  demonstration  how  profound  and  correct  is  Walras'  conception  of  an 
entrepreiieur  who,  under  the  conditions  postulated,  makes  neither  gain 
nor  loss  after  having  paid  himself  (or  others^  it  is  indifferent  which) 
the  remuneration  of  the  labour  of  direction  and  co-ordination  of  pro- 
duction. And,  if  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  conception  should  not  be 
comprehended  by  economists  who  have  really  very  vague  ideas  of 
quantity,  it  is  absolutely  astounding  ('  non  pud  a  mono  di  stupore  ')  that 
this  conception  should  have  been  also  made  the  object  of  criticism  by 
other  economists  to  whom  the  notions  of  quantity  are  perfectly  familiar 
(^ pill  che  familiar i*), 

[This  astonishment  may  be  mitigated  by  observing  that  the  theory 
in  question,  as  explained  by  Signor  Barone,  presupposes  that  the  entre- 
preneur's  work  is  sold  in  a  market  by  the  hour  (or  other  measure  of 
quantity).  For  it  is  only  on  that  supposition  that  the  remuneration 
of  the  entrepreneur  would  be  equal  to  the  number  of  (e.g.)  hours  worked, 
multiplied  by  the  rate  per  unit  (which  =  marginal  productivity) :  as  is 
imphed  in  Signor  Barone's  words  and  expressed  in  his  symbols.  But 
(1),  even  where  there  is  a  paid  manager,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  an  appropriate  conception  that  he  is  paid  by  the  hour  (or  other  unit). 
(2)  The  supposition  implies  that  there  are  buyers  of  entrepreneur's 
work,  who  will  extend  their  purchase  up  to  the  point  when  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  marginal  increment  is  only  just  compensated  by  its 
price.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  earlier  increments  afford  to  the 
buyers  {e.g.  a  company  employing  a  manager)  a  surplus,  or  *  rent,'  or 
'  pure  profit,'  the  remuneration  of  enterprise  abstracted  from  manage- 
ment which  is  ignored  by  the  theory.  It  is  not  then  true  that,  when 
the  entrepreneur  is  paid  as  the  theory  requires,  *  there  does  not  remain 
over  any  residue  undistributed.' — F.  Y.  E.] 

NEW  BOOKS. 

AND0>r  (R.).  Industrial  Explorings  in  and  around  London. 
[Visits  paid  to  various  industries.]  London  :  J.  Clarke.  8vo,  pp.  310. 
35.  M, 

Cannan  (E  ).  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England.  London  : 
Longmans,  1896.     25.  M. 

Del  Mar  (Alexander).  The  Science  of  Money.  Second  edition. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  1896.     65.  net. 

HiRSCH  (Max).  The  Fiscal  Superstition.  Melbourne:  E.  W.Cole. 
Pp.  155. 

[Professes  to  support  the  ordinary  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade  by 
Australian  experience,  which  is  confirmed  by  '  the  unwilling  and  unconscious  testi- 
mony of  leading  Protectionists.'] 
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Lough  (Thomas,  M.P.).  England's  Wealth,  Ireland's  Poverty. 
London :  Fisher  Unwin.     8vo,  pp.  221.     7s.  6^. 

Lubbock  (G.).  Some  Poor  Belief  Questions.  With  Arguments  on 
both  sides,  together  with  Summary  of  Keport  of  Koyal  Commission  on 
Aged  Poor,  and  Extracts  from  Evidence  taken  before  Commission.  A 
Manual  for  Workers.     London  :  Murray.     8vo,  pp.  342.     75.  6d, 

Mackay  (Thomas).  Methods  of  Social  Keform:  Essays  Critical 
and  Constructive.     London :  John  Murray.     1896.     75.  Qd, 

Manisty  (G.  Eldon).  The  Metamorphosis  of  Silver.  London  : 
W.  Thatcher  and  Co.,  87  Newgate  Street.     1895. 

Nicholson  (Prof.  J.  Shield).  Strikes  and  Social  Problems. 
London  :  Black.     8vo,  pp.  238. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Revenue  Laws  of.  Edited  by  B.  P. 
Grenfell.     With  Introduction  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

Robertson  (J.  M.).  Buckle  and  his  Critics:  A  Study  in  Sociology. 
London  :  Sonnenschein.     8vo,  pp.  582.     10s.  6d. 

Whitebread  (Percy).  Currency  Reform.  Dundee:  J.  Leng  and 
Co.     1895. 

Whitelaw  (T.  N.).  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  a  Constant 
Standard  and  Just  Measure  of  Value.     Glasgow  :  P.  Donegan  and  Co. 

[The  main  features  of  this  essay  are  thus  described  by  the  author  himself  :  —1st. 
The  mathematical  nature  of  the  proof,  that  steady  general  prices  cause  continuously 
advancing  wages,  and  are  the  solution  of  the  '  difficulty  of  employment.*  2nd.  The 
idea  of  basing  the  value  of  money  on  the  prices  of  chosen  agricultural  products, 
and  not  on  the  prices  of  goods  in  general.  3rd.  The  naming  and  description  of  the 
function  which  money  fulfils  as  the  regulator  of  general  prices  and  of  trade.  4th. 
The  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  average  rate  of  interest,  and  of  the  function 
which  money  fulfils  in  regulating  the  prices  of  State  and  other  securities  to  fixed 
interest  by  means  of  the  rate  of  discount.  5th.  The  recognition  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  change,  which  steady  prices  together  with  a  supply  of  money  freely 
permitting  any  rate  of  expansion  of  commerce,  are  calculated  to  produce  in  the  posi- 
tion of  wage-earners.  6th.  The  whole  system  of  '  just  money,'  as  an  attempt  to 
realise,  in  a  practicable  system,  the  theoretic  requirements  of  a  perfect  money ;  and 
7th.  An  attempt  to  state  the  laws  of  issue  of  a  good  paper  money.] 

Atkinson  (Edward).  The  Cost  of  Bad  Money.  Sound  Money 
League  of  Pennsylvania.  Document  No.  12.  Philadelphia  :  Sound 
Money  League  of  Pennsylvania. 

[The  depreciation  of  the  currency  due  to  the  legal-tender  acts  of  1862  and  1863 
cost  the  masses  of  the  people  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year.  On  the  strength  of 
such  propositions  the  author  advocates  the  maintenance  of  the  lawful  unit  of  value.] 

Bruce  (P.  A.).  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.*    New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     2  vols. 

[On  Indian  Economy,  the  Agricultural  System,  Slave  Labour,  Plantation  Life, 
Money.  ...  A  thorough  investigation,  and  important  contribution  to  economic 
history.] 

Cheney  (E.  C).  Social  Changes  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as 
reflected  in  Contemporary  Literature.  Part  1 :  Rural  Changes. 
Publication  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Boston  :  Ginn  and  Co. 
8vo,  pp.  114. 

Crofts  (W.  F.).  Practical  Christian  Sociology,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Joseph  Cook.  New  York  :  The  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co. 
12mo,  pp.  588. 

[Lectures  on  social  questions  before  students  in  a  Theological  Seminary.] 
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Gannett  (Henry).  The  Building  of  a  Nation.  The  Growth, 
Present   Condition,   and   Kesources   of    the    United   States,   with    a 

Forecast  of  the  Future.    New  York  :  Henry  T.  Thomas.   8vo,  pp.  252. 

[The  author  was  Geographer  for  the  10th  and  11th  Censuses  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  book  is  chiefly  a  compilation  of 
data  from  the  Census,  with  many  graphic  illustrations.] 

North  (S.  N.  I).).   Factory  Legislation  in  New  England.    Boston : 

The  Arkwright  Club.     8vo,  pp.  69. 

[Articles  'reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  The  author  is  Secretary  of  the  Association.  He  maintains  that 
shorter  hours  are  not  affected  hy  greater  efficiency,  and  that  legislation  on  the 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  BEITISH  ECONOMIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  took  place  at 
No.  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  the  24th  of  March  last,  when  the 
following  business  was  transacted. 

The  undermentioned  Members  of  the  Council  who  had  retired 
by  rotation  were  re-elected :  Prof.  C.  F.  Bastable,  Major  P.  G. 
Craigie,  the  Eev.  Prof.  Cunningham,  Mr.  C.  Gairdner,  Sir  E. 
Giflfen,  Mr.  A.  S.  Harvey,  Prof.  J.  K.  Ingram,  Mr.  J.  E.  C. 
Munro,  Eev.  L.  E.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  John  Eae. 

The  Association  having  lost  since  the  last  General  Meeting, 
a  Vice-President  by  the  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  H.  C.  E. 
Childers,  the  Council  proposed  the  election  of  Prof.  A.  Marshall, 
as  a  Vice-President,  and  as  members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Cannan 
vice  Prof.  Marshall,  and  Dr.  W.  Smart  vice  Mr.  C.  Gairdner,. 
who  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election.  These  proposals  were 
carried. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Association  met  again  at 
dinner  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  Goschen  presiding. 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Acworth,  Mr.  Ernest  Aves,  Mr. 
Barclay,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  Prof.  L.  Brentano, 
Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan,  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Gender,  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  Emmott,  his  Excellency  General  Ferrero 
(the  Italian  Ambassador),  Mr.  F.  B.  Garnett,  C.B.,  Prof.  E. 
C.  K.  Gonner,  Prof.  Goudy,  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  He  wins,  Mr.  Henry 
Higgs,  Mr.  Wyimard  Hooper,  Mr.  Husband,  Mr.  Houlgate,. 
Mr.  Karpeles,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  F.  Macmillan,  Mr.  J. 
No.  22. — VOL.  VI  N 
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B.  Martin,  Mr.  Moenich,  Mr.  Miiller,  the  Hon.  E.  Oliver, 
Mr.  E.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pocock,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Probyn,  Sir  Eawson  Eawson,  Mr.  Barr  Eobertson,  Mr. 
Eotton,  M.  Leon  Say,  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick, 
M.  Sire,  Dr.  Smart,  Dr.  Venn,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Yule.  There 
were  also  several  ladies  present  including  Miss  Constance  Jones 
of  Girton  College. 

The   President,  who   had   come    direct   from  the  House  of 
-Commons,  proposed  the  toast  of  *  The  Association,'  which  was 
greeted  with  applause.    He  said  it  was  the  first  time,  he  believed, 
that  they  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  so  many  guests 
from   abroad,  members   of  their  Association,  whom  they  were 
deUghted  as  hosts  and  as  friends  to  see  there  on  that  occasion. 
M.   Leon   Say  was   almost    in    the   same   position   as  himself, 
because    he    had    come    straight    from  debates   in   the   French 
Chamber,  and   would   be   hurrying  back   to   those    debates   on 
the  morrow.     A  more  energetic  performance  he  could  scarcely 
imagine  than  that  of  M.  Leon  Say  in  coming  over  from  Paris 
that  morning  with  the  obligation   of  returning  to  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties  the  next  morning.     But  then  they  were  econo- 
mists, and  M.  Leon  Say  thought,  he  hoped,  that  to  meet  his 
brother  economists  in  London  would   give  him  fresh  strength 
und  spirit   in    those   discussions   which   were   going  on   in  the 
French  Chamber,  and  in  which  he,  with   conspicuous  ability, 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  finance.    He  (Mr.  Goschen) 
perhaps  belonged   to   a  belated   and   previous   generation.     He 
had   not   been    able  to   trace   the    course   of    the    progress    of 
political  economy  during  the  year,-'  or  to  know  to  what  extent 
their  literary  labours  had  affected  the  community  at  large.    Their 
literature   continued  to  circulate,  their  journal,  he  hoped,  was 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 
They  were  very  cosmopolitan,  and  the  criticism,  as  they  knew, 
was  sometimes  passed  upon  them  that  they  were  almost  too  uni- 
versal, and    that  articles  were  admitted  to  the  pages  of  their 
journal  which    would  scarcely  be   considered  orthodox  by  the 
average  economist.     He  thought,  however,  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  was  best  to  present  every  view  which  was  well  reasoned  out 
and  supported  by  fair  argument,  in  order  that  their  readers  might 
know  through  what  phases  economists  were  passing.    Sometimes, 
when  they  were  comparatively  alone,  they  might  be  pardoned  if 
they  were   somewhat  jubilant  of  their  own  performances,  but 
they  bowed  their  heads  in  modesty  when  among  their  guests  sat 
such  men  as  those  who  had  honoured  them  that  evening.     He 
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had  on  his  right  M.  Leon  Say,  belonging  to  a  family  of 
economists,  men  who  had  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
political  economy.  For  more  than  one  generation  the  name 
of  M.  Leon  Say  had  been  an  honoured  one  in  the  annals  of 
political  economy  in  all  countries.  He  had  done  much  original 
work,  he  had  published  dictionaries  and  translations,  and  he 
(Mr.  Goschen)  owed  him  a  special  debt  of  gratitude,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  him  the  conspicuous  honour  of  translating  *  The  Theory 
of  Foreign  Exchanges.'  On  his  left  sat  Prof.  Brentano,  one 
of  the  eminent  economists  of  Germany.  There  were  others 
present  to  whom  they  should  wish  to  do  honour.  They  hoped 
that  on  every  occasion  when  they  held  their  annual  gathering 
they  might  be  able  to  see  in  their  midst  men  who  represented 
the  views  of  foreign  countries  in  harmony  with  themselves  to  a 
great  extent,  but  showing  just  that  colour  of  difference  which  the 
variations  in  the  circumstances  of  various  nations  were  calculated 
to  produce.  He  was  not  there  that  night  to  speak  himself, 
but  simply  wished  in  the  name  of  the  Association  to  thank  their 
guests  for  their  presence,  and  he  would  ask  them  to  drink  to  the 
Association,  not  only  in  an  insular  and  British  sense,  but  in  the 
sense  that  those  who  belonged  to  the  Association  wished  to 
bring  within  their  ranks  the  economists  of  every  nation.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  M.  Leon  Say  and  Prof. 
Brentano. 

M.  Leon  Say,  who  on  rising  to  respond  was  received  with 
cheers,  said  that  he  must  first  excuse  himself  for  speaking  in 
French.  He  did  so  because  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  though 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  speak  in  English,  a  language  which 
he  had  always  loved.  Mr.  Goschen  had  said  that  there  was 
between  them  a  point  of  resemblance,  and  he  was  very  grateful 
to  him  for  his  kind  words  referring  to  his  (M.  Leon  Say's) 
labours  in  France.  As  Mr.  Goschen  had  said,  they  were  both 
engaged  in  discussions  in  their  respective  Parliaments,  and  it  was 
true  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  at  once  to  his  duties  in  the 
French  Chamber.  He  (M.  Say)  could  not  forget  that  the  services 
which  Mr.  Goschen  had  rendered  to  the  science  of  economics  were 
much  more  considerable  than  those  which  he  himself  had  been  able 
to  perform,  although,  as  Mr.  Goschen  had  said,  he  was  the  third 
of  the  name  of  Say  to  labour  in  the  field  of  political  economy. 
He  wished  to  tell  them  that  they  had  a  French  political  economy 
association  in  Paris,  the  members  of  which  met  every  month  and 
dined  together.  Sometimes  they  numbered  as  many  as  he  saw 
present  that  evening,  sometimes  only  thirty  or  forty  assembled. 

N  2 
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They  discussed  both  questions  of  economic  principle  and  questions 
having  a  direct  practical  application  ;  but  they  were  hindered  in 
their  work  by  being  always  on  the  defensive.  They  were  attacked 
on  all  sides,  and  had  at  the  present  time  a  very  unhappy  lot. 
There  was  a  moment  when  they  thought  that  they  would  be  able 
to  exert  a  little  influence,  but  to-day  they  had  but  distant  hope,  and 
it  appeared  probable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  Protectionist 
party  would  be  predominant  in  their  country.  They  had  to  fight 
against  the  Socialist  party,  and  the  Collectivist  party,  and  the- 
Labour  party,  which  latter  they  called  a  Bevolutionary  party.  As- 
in  the  British  Economic  Association,  they  had  in  their  society 
those  who  went  further  than  others.  For  his  own  part  he  did" 
everything  he  could  not  to  make  useless  concessions.  It  was 
very  easy  in  the  face  of  the  adversaries  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
against  to  say  that  some  concessions  would  be  politic,  but  the* 
result  of  making  concessions  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were 
those  who  reproached  them  with  being  the  students  of  a  material 
science  and  complained  that  that  science  did  not  take  a  high  view 
of  things.  All  that  they  were  able  to  reply  was,  as  he  did  the 
other  day  when  he  was  attacked  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  political  economy  was  a  science  like  any  other  and  that  they 
were  students  of  philosophy  as  well  as  those  who  followed  other 
sciences.  Different  sciences  had  different  aims  and  different  limi- 
tations. Economists  occupied  themselves  with  the  principles 
underlying  the  creation  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
ways  in  which  wealth  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  happiness 
of  man.  They  sought  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  wealth  could 
be  adapted  to  the  activity  of  man.  It  should  be  recognised  that 
they  sought  in  those  things  the  means  of  satisfying  the  needs  of 
man,  and  they  did  not  compare  political  economy  with  any  other 
science  any  more  than  they  compared  cotton  with  iron.  They 
had  a  field  which  might  be  less  extensive  than  the  fields  of 
some  other  sciences,  but  in  that  field  they  had  many  things  to  do. 
The  progress  of  humanity  forced  them  to  endeavour  to  make  pro- 
gress in  ascertaining  the  lav/s  of  political  economy.  There  was  a 
phrase  which  they  very  often  heard  used  in  Paris  and  which  did 
much  harm.  It  was  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  good  Socialist, 
but  that  his  Socialism  was  bad.  Each  made  his  dictionary  to 
suit  his  own  wishes,  and  there  were  many  people  who  were 
interested  in  Socialism  not  being  made  plain.  They  were  in  a 
peculiar  situation  in  France,  because,  with  the  power  of  numbers, 
they  were  not  masters  of  their  actions,  because  individual  interests 
dominated  more  people  than   the   interests  of  the  community 
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generally.     They  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  interests  of  the  community  generally 
and  the  interests  of  their  electors.     The  Eevolutionary  party, 
which  possessed  much  talent,  had  proposed  a  measure  for  dealing 
with  the  public  works]  connected  with  the  next  exhibition.     The 
measure  was  drawn  up  in  paragraphs  which  provided  that  the 
workmen  should  be  treated  humanely,  should  receive  a  minimum 
wage,  and  should  have  one  leisure  day  a  week,  which  should  not  be 
a  Sunday,  because  that  would  give  the  provision  a  religious  aspect ; 
and  all  these  paragraphs  were  rejected  except  the  first.     Econo- 
mists loved  to  speak  of  principles,  but  they  had  diificulty  in  their 
little  economic  society  in  Paris  in  maintaining  their  principles. 
They  were  very  modest ;  they  discussed  various  subjects  very 
seriously  for  two  or  three  hours  every  month  ;  and  they  went  home 
satisfied.     That  was  not  the  end  which  they  ought  to  aim  at 
and  to  attain.     They  must  work  for  the  progress  of  the  science. 
They  did  not   study  the  political  economy  of  other  countries 
sufficiently,  and  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  do 
so  more  than  was  the  case  in  the  past.     He  was  not  going  into 
mourning  for  political  economy.     He  was  very  optimistic,  and 
he  remembered  the  words  of  one  who  said  fifty  years  ago,  *  The 
future  is  to  the  optimist.'  Their  children  would,  he  believed,  see  a 
return  to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.   What  was  the 
position  of  the  science  in  France  ?    It  was  a  modest  position,  but 
they  were  working  hard,  and,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  they  made 
a  certain  progress.    He  thanked  the  President  for  having  recalled 
the  fact  that  he  was  associated  with  a  family  of  economists.     He 
was  a  descendant  of  J.  B.  Say,  who  had  been  called  the  French 
Adam  Smith,  and  in  reading  the  works  of  his  ancestor  he  found 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  combated  an  arbitrary  Power  as  the 
worst  thing  that   could   befall  a   nation.     They  in  the  present 
day  in  France  combated  arbitrary  power  as  much  as  they  could, 
so  they  would  see  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  principles  of  his 
family.     He  ended  by  expressing  his  regret  that  so  little  was 
known  in  France  of  the  work  of  English  economists. 

Prof.  Brentano  also  responded.  They  would,  he  thought, 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  they  all  considered  that  England 
in  the  past  and  the  present  was  their  great  master  in  political 
economy,  and  that  they  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  not  only 
to  English  economists  of  the  past,  but  also  to  those  of  the 
present  generation.  Mr.  Goschen  had  contributed  most  valuable 
services  to  economic  science.  M.  Leon  Say  had  been  justly 
described  as  the  embodiment  of  economic  thouo[ht  in  France  dur- 
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ing  this  century.  "While  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of  two  such 
eminent  pohticians  he  was  himself  in  the  position  simply  of  a 
humble  professor,  who  had  no  connection  with  any  political 
party  or  any  government.  He,  however,  thought  that  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  connected  with  any  political  party  might  give 
him  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  great  danger  from  which 
political  economy  suffered  was,  he  thought,  connected  with 
political  party.  If  he  looked  at  the  condition  of  economic  life 
and  economic  thought  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  he  could 
not  deny  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  great  danger.  Very  high 
protective  duties  had  been  introduced  there,  and  now  each  branch 
of  economic  life  was  endeavouring  to  protect  itself,  not  only 
against  similar  branches  in  other  countries,  but  against  all  other 
branches  of  economic  life  in  the  same  country.  They  were  all  at 
enmity  with  each  other,  and  one  could  scarcely  see  a  way  out  of 
the  difiBculty.  The  most  curious  thing  was  that  all  the  decaying 
branches  of  industry  which  were  most  eager  in  calling  for  the 
protection  of  the  State,  seeing  that  all  their  measures  had  not  yet 
helped  them,  were  now  trying  to  subject  economic  science  to 
their  interests.  Each  branch  of  economic  life  was  organising 
itself,  and  each  was  asking  the  Government  that  all  the  professor- 
ships in  German  Universities  might  be  held  only  by  those  who 
would  take  charge  of  its  special  interests.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  comply  with  all  that  was  demanded  of  the  professors. 
This  was  a  serious  matter,  because  intellectual  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  thought  at  their  Universities  had  been  the  only  liberty 
which  they  had  fully  enjoyed  in  Germany,  and  any  encroachment 
in  that  direction  would  go  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  In  that 
state  of  things  he  must  say  that  he  greatly  welcomed  occasions 
which  drew  German  economists  nearer  to  those  of  England  and 
France,  because  he  thought  that  when  they  had  to  fight  against 
such  adversaries,  those  who  only  had  at  heart  the  finding  out  of 
what  was  true,  and  who  were  not  biased  by  any  special  interests, 
should  hold  together  in  such  a  fight.  He  hoped  that  other  meet- 
ings would  follow  from  that  gathering — if  not  in  England,  in 
Germany,  and  that  they  might  thus  be  enabled  further  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  their  science.     (Cheers.) 

Prof.  Edgeworth  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  said  that  at  any  rate  the  members  of  the  British 
Economic  Association  had  no  reason  to  deprecate  the  connection 
of  politics  with  economics  in  the  person  of  their  President. 

Mr.  Goschen  who  was  received  with  cheers,  in  reply,  said,— I 
am  much  obliged  to  Prof.  Edgeworth  for  the  speech  which  he  has- 
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just  made  and  the  kind  expressions  which  he  used  with  regard  to 
myself.  I,  like  him  and  like  you,  have  listened  with  keen  atten- 
tion, interest,  and  pleasure  to  the  speeches  of  M.  Leon  Say  and 
of  Prof.  Brentano.  They  have  initiated  us,  each  of  them  as 
regards  his  own  coimtry,  into  some  of  the  difficulties,  some  of 
the  complications,  some  of  the  obstacles  which  economic  science 
has  there  to  overcome.  I  heard  Prof.  Brentano  say  how  in  some 
respects  the  genuine  political  economist  was  better  oflf  than  the 
economic  poUtician — that  he  was  glad  to  be  separated,  and  to  be 
able  to  speak  on  economic  subjects  entirely  outside  the  domain 
of  politics.  How  often  have  not  M.Leon  Say  and  mj^self  felt 
that  point  when  we,  animated  by  our  own  convictions,  have  been 
believing  that  we  were  simply  carrying  abroad  ths  torch  of  truth, 
and  have  been  accused  at  the  same  time  of  doing  so  for  the  pro- 
motion of  political  interests  !  I  hav3  frequently — and  never 
more  than  when  I  have  been  speaking  before  political  economists 
belonging  to  this  Association — wished  that  I  could  shed  for  the 
nonce  my  political  existence  in  order  that  my  convictions  on 
economic  science  might  then  perhaps  receive  a  more  impartial 
hearing.  At  the  present  time  those  views  that  we  utter — we  poor 
politicians — too  often  fail  of  having  their  effect  where  we  would 
desire  them  to  have  their  effect  because  we  are  tarred  with  the 
brush  of  political  statesmanship.  There  is  no  case  in  which  that 
is  more  marked  than  when  the  political  economist  comes  into 
colhsion  with  those  social  questions  which  were  described 
by  Prof.  Brentano — the  collision  of  interests — and  especially 
when,  as  happens  in  France  and  here,  we  come  to  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  workmen.  I  wish  that  before  I  had 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  this  evening  on  the  question  of 
how  far  the  contractors  ought  to  pay /air  wages — an  adjective 
never  yet  defined — I  had  heard  M  Leon  Say*s  capital  story  about 
the  resolutions  which  were  passed  in  the  French  Chamber. 
Nothing  could  be  more  significant,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been — I  hope  I  am  saying  nothing  dangerous  or  indiscreet — a 
healthy  tonic  to  many  of  our  own  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  number  of  paragraphs  were  put  one  after  the 
other,  all  Utopian,  all  excellent,  all  philanthropic,  but  which  had 
to  be  dropped  one  after  another  on  account  of  their  impracticable 
nature,  except  the  one  that  workmen  were  to  be  treated  with 
humanity.  While  I  listened  to  that  story  with  amusement,  and 
while  I  am  anxious  as  far  as  I  can  to  probe  those  problems  of 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  labour  to  the  bottom,  I  will 
speak  now  for  one  single  second  as  a  politician  and  not  as  an 
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economist.     I  see  the  greatest  danger  when  the  State  is  brought 
into  the  question  as  regards  the  wages  and  the  remuneration  of 
labour  generally.     The  collision  is  open  to  every  abuse  that  may 
follow  on  excited  political  feeling.   I  know  that  M.  Leon  Say  will 
not  deny  that  in  France,  as  in  England,  and  possibly  in  Germany, 
members  of  political  assemblies  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent — 
or,  at  all  events,  an  attempt  is  made  to  influence  them  to  a  great 
extent — not  for  the  purpose  of  the  interest  of  the  community,  but 
for  the  interest  of  a  particular  class ;  and  the  more  th6  State  is 
brought  into  relation  with  labour  questions  the  more  danger  exists 
that  an  era  of  a  new  kind  of  corruption  may  be  opened — that  a 
pressure  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  politicians  to  withstand 
may  be  brought  upon  them  to  be  generous  and  humane  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  community.  We,  too,  might  propose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  resolution  in  favour  of  humane  treatment — 
and  every  one  agrees  in  the  abstract  and,  of  course,  not  only  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  his  heart,  with  such  a  desire — but  I  trust  the 
day  is  still  distant  when  in  elections  the  questions  to  be  pro- 
posed would  not  be  the  questions  of  great  Imperial  and  national 
policy,  but  may  degenerate  into  the  questions  of  what  Govern- 
ment has  paid  the  highest  rate  of  wages  to  any  particular  class, 
or  how  the  member  will  best  serve  the  community  in  a  particular 
locality  by  securing  Government  contracts  for  his  own  constituents. 
In  thus  obtruding  politics  I  sin  as  a  politician,  but  my  feelings  as 
a  political  economist  have  come  to  the  front.     I  feel  that  we  poli- 
tical economists  have  still  something  to  do  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  of  all  the  many  misconceptions  which  exist  with  regard 
to  the  true  conditions  which  ought  to  exist.     The  prosperity  of 
the  country  as  far  as  may  be  in  these  days  when  we  are  under 
many  forms  of  tyranny,  liberty  of  contract,  liberty  of  work,  free- 
dom to  do  the  best  you  can  with  that  with  which  you  are  endowed 
— these  are  the  great  objects  for  which  I  believe  the  great  bulk  of 
political  economists  will  labour  in  the  future.     M.  Leon  Say  has 
laboured  in   that  field    in   France,  Prof.    Brentano    strives   in 
Germany  for    liberty   of  thought,  liberty   from   the  tyranny  of 
the  pressure  of  interests,  and  freedom  to  assert  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  That  is  the  view  of  true  professors  of  political 
economy,  and  I  hope  that,  however  long  it  may  be  my  fate  to 
combine  the  functions  of  the  statesman  and  the  economist,  I 
may  never  jforget  those  great  truths  I  have  learnt  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  portion  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  country. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  general  conversation. 


lEELAND'S  PLACE  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM  OF 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the  revival  of  interest  in 
financial  questions.  The  rapid  increase  in  expenditure  and  the 
long-continued  agricultural  depression  have  led  to  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  distribution  of  both  imperial  and  local  taxa- 
tion. One  important  division  of  direct  taxation — the  death 
duties — has  been  radically  altered,  and  an  attempt  is  even  now 
being  made  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  rates  on  the  holders  of 
land.  In  the  same  way  some  old  financial  controversies  have  been 
reopened,  and  in  particular  the  alleged  over-taxation  of  Ireland 
has  been  forced  into  a  position  of  some  prominence.  An  un- 
fortunate fatality  has  delayed  the  appearance  of  a  Eeport  from 
the  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  matter,  but  in  some 
quarters,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
issue  is  already  decided.  As  most  of  the  material  facts  and  some 
of  the  chief  arguments  have  been  put  before  the  public,  it  seems 
not  unfitting  to  consider  the  case  as  an  instructive  example  of  a 
class  of  problems  hitherto  insufficiently  treated  by  writers  on 
finance. 

For  this  purpose  three  lines  of  inquiry  are  naturally  suggested, 
viz. :  (1)  the  historical,  (2)  the  statistical,  and  (3)  the  economic. 
All  three  come  within  the  domain  of  public  finance  in  the  wider 
sense ;  but  the  last  is  more  peculiarly  a  financial  question  and 
might  even  be  exclusively  described  by  that  term,  history  and 
statistics  being  rather  employed  as  auxiliaries,  indispensable  ones 
indeed,  but  still  preliminary  and  subordinate. 

I. 

Though  a  great  deal  of  matter  has  been  collected  respecting 
the  financial  position  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  Union,  and  the  mode  and  conditions 
under  which  the  two  Exchequers  were  amalgamated  have  been 
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discussed  ad  nauseam,^  little  or  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  earlier  relations.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  up  to 
1782  Ireland  was  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  having  institu- 
tions formed  on  the  English  model.  Its  revenue  system,  though 
in  general  outline  similar  to  that  of  England,  was  more  archaic  r 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  Ireland  remained  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  later  developments  of  British  taxation  were 
not  applied.  Thus  the  land  tax,  originally  imposed  on  property 
in  general,  never  existed  in  Ireland;  the  excise  and  customs- 
duties,  moreover,  were  insufficiently  developed.  The  broad  result 
was  that  Irish  taxation  was  much  lighter  than  that  imposed  in 
Great  Britain.*  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  sup- 
porting the  expanding  British  Empire  fell  altogether  on  England 
and,  with  some  modifications,  Scotland.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
that  arose  were  the  result  of  this  peculiar  condition.  Adam 
Smith's  approval  of  a  federation  of  the  Empire  was  based  on  the 
desirability  of  securing  adequate  contributions  from  Ireland  and 
the  American  Colonies  towards  the  cost  of  defence  in  which  they 
were  vitally  interested.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  propose  the 
extension  of  the  British  system  of  taxation  to  Ireland  and  the 
Colonies,  with  the  condition  that  representation  was  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  produce  of  taxation.^  It  is  hardly  open  to 
question  that  Ireland  was  free  from  the  heavy  taxation  levied  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
cheapness  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  particularly  noticeable. 
Arthur  Young's  judgment  on  this  point  is  worth  quoting : — 

*  The  cheapness  of  whisky  with  which  a  man  may  get  dead  drunk  for  twopence 
is  an  enormity  too  great  to  be  borne.  The  morals,  health,  peace,  industry-, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  the  Kingdom,  are  all 
materially  injured  by  the  cheapness  of  this  vile  beverage  :  there  is  not  an  object 
in  Ireland  which  would  yield  a  more  productive  revenue ;  at  the  same  time  that 
every  shilling  Government  got  would  be  half-a-crown  benefit  to  the  public :  a 
judicious  and  well- collected  excise  on  this  liquor  would  raise  an  immense 
revenue.  All  other  spirits,  wines  and  tobacco  are  also  very  well  able  to  bear 
much  heavier  taxes  than  they  labom:  under  at  present.'  ** 


1  See  the  '  ^leinorandum '  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission, by  Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  and  printed  as  Appendix  I.  to  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence. 

*-  The  history  of  the  Irish  revenues  is  given  by  Sinclair,  History  of  tlie  Public 
Revenue  of  the  British  Empire^  3rd  ed.,  1804,  vol.  iii.,  p.  151  sj. 

3  Arthur  Young  shows  this  clearly  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  countries,  though 
his  tests  are  quite  unscientific.     Tour  in  h eland  (Bohn*s  edition),  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  v.  ch.  iii.  (Nicholson's  edition)  p.  397.  Adam  Smith 
further  maintained  that  it  was  *  not  contrary  to  justice  that  both  Ireland  and  America 
should  contribute  towards  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain.*  Ih.  p.- 
402.  ^  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  280,  231. 
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A  careful  native  observer  took  the  same  view.  Dr.  Crumpe, 
in  his  valuable  Essaj/y  dwells  forcibly  on  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  Ireland,  and  advises  the  imposition  of  heavy 
taxation  on  the  stronger  drinks,  with  lower  rates  or  complete 
exemption  for  the  lighter  kinds ;  in  fact,  the  policy  at  present 
adopted  in  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

The  Irish  revenue,  accordingly,  had  not  risen  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  British  one.  In  1701  the  English  revenue  was 
A*3,895,000,  in  1759  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  £5,691,000, 
in  1792-93  it  had  reached  £17,300,000.  The  Irish  revenue  for 
1701  was  £627,000,  in  the  first  two  years  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
1760-61,  it  came  to  £1,463,000  or  £731,500  per  annum,  for  the 
year  ending  March  25th,  1793,  it  was  £1,363,000.2  Thus,  the 
increase  of  British  revenue  between  1701  and  1759  was  about 
40  per  cent. ;  the  Irish  increase  for,  approximately,  the  same 
period  was  under  5  per  cent.  From  the  accession  of  George  III. 
to  the  opening  of  the  Eevolutionary  War  the  British  revenue 
had  increased  threefold,  while  the  Irish  one  had  hardly  doubled. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  more  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment of  northern  England,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
the  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  Irish  trade,  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  Irish  taxation  had  not  grown  with  that  of  the  larger 
island. 

The  crisis  of  the  Eevolutionary  War  brought  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  more  prominently  into  notice.  Irish  taxation  had 
to  be  increased,^  but  the  immense  loans  contracted  by  the 
British  Government  made  an  attempt  at  combination  of  the 
fiscal  systems  of  the  two  countries  even  harder  than  before,  but 
the  political  obstacles  were  overcome  and  the  Union  was  finally 
arranged  on  the  basis  that  each  country  was  to  be  responsible 
for  its  own  debt,  and  that  Ireland  was  henceforth  to  contribute 
two-seventeenths  of  the  total  joint  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom.^  This  proportion,  probably  calculated  on  very  imperfect 

^  See  his  Essay  on  the  best  Means  of  providing  Employment  for  tJie  People  (1793),. 
pp.  62,  53,  and  185,  186. 

2  See  Sinclair,  op.  cit,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13-22,  vol.  iii.,  p.  182  ;  Dowell,  History  of  Taxa- 
tunif  vol.  ii.,  p.  206;  Hamilton,  Memorandum,  p.  4. 

»  In  1799,  1800  the  Irish  revenue  was  £3,017,000. 

*  As  there  was  no  income-tax  in  Ireland,  Lord  Castlereagh  considered  *  that  the 
criterion  next  in  order  is  the  joint  result  of  commerce  and  consumption,  and  that 
this  may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a  review  of  their  exports  and  imports 
together  with  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  chief  articles  of  their  consumption.' 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  representation  given  to  Ireland,  2  out  of  13,  was 
calculated  with  regard  to  the  estimated  population,  2  out  of  6  or  7,  and  the  tax 
contribution,  2  out  of  17. 
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data,  was  to  continue  until  the  debt  charges  were  brought  into  the 
same  ratio,  when  the  complete  fiscal  union  proposed  by  Adam 
Smith  might  be  carried  out. 

The  period  1801-16  shows  the  Irish'  revenue  constantly 
falling  short  of  the  assigned  proportion,  and  the  balance  being 
debited  to  her  account,  until  her  debt  came  into,  or  rather  above, 
the  ratio  of  contribution  just  stated.  Such  is  the  apparently 
simple  result  of  the  mass  of  figures  and  controversy  that  has 
been  piled  up.  The  matter  may  be  put  in  one  of  two  ways. 
We  may  say  that  Ireland  paid  at  the  rate  of  two-seventeenths  for 
the  period  1801-16  and  then  came  under  the  system  of  common 
taxation;  or,  if  we  desire  to  keep  to  facts,  we  can  say  that 
Ireland  contributed  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  total  revenue 
collected  ^  during  this  transitional  period,  and  that  at  its  close 
she  came  into  the  general  British  revenue  system  with  its 
heavy  burden  of  debt. 

The  further  history  is  one  of  gradual  assimilation.  By 
degrees  the  spirit  and  tobacco  duties  were  worked  up  to  a  common 
level.  Eleven  years  after  its  re-establishment  in  Great  Britain 
the  income-tax  was  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  general  revenue 
system  was  made  as  uniform  as  seemed  advisable.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  several  old  direct  taxes  were  not  applied  to 
Ireland.  Thus  the  land  tax,  which  had  practically  become  a 
rent  charge,  remained  peculiar  to  Great  Britain;  so  did  the 
inhabited  house  duty  and  also  certain  direct  consumption  taxes, 
described  as  establishment  licenses.^ 

Coincidently  with  this  fiscal  development  a  series  of  re- 
markable economic  changes  have  been  in  progress.  The  wealth 
and  population  of  Great  Britain  have  continuously  increased,^ 
and  the  position  of  all  classes  of  society  has  been  improved. 
In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  which  increased 
rapidly  in  the  period  1800-45,  has  decreased  with  equal  speed  in 
the  period  1846-90,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  not 
been  very  striking  or  remarkable.  The  whole  weight  of  evidence 
goes  to  establish  an  extreme  amount  of  misery  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  population  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  im- 
mediately preceding    the   famine  of   1846,'*    and    the  improve- 

1  £77,844,000  against  £927,659,000  collected  in  Great  Britain,  or  very  nearly 
7*75  per  cent.     Hamilton,  Memorandunif  pp.  25-6. 

^  It  may  be  added  that  all  these  taxes  are  suited  for  local  rather  than  imperial 
revenue,  and  might  be  surrendered  to  the  local  authorities  with  advantage. 

3  Perhaps  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  as  to  increase  of  wealth  for  the  period 
•  1887-45,  one  of  special  stress  and  hardship  for  Great  Britain. 

■*  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  absolutely  overwhelming.     See  particularly  the 
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ment  from  that  lowest  level,  though  decided  and  well-established,, 
has  not  been  so  speedy  as  might  have  been  hoped.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  application  of  new  taxes  naturally 
appeared  harsh  and  unjust.  Though  very  little  tobacco  was 
grown  in  Ireland,  the  prohibition  of  its  cultivation  in  1832^ 
seemed  an  interference  with  industry.  The  increases  of  the 
spirit  duties  pressed  at  once  on  a  favourite  article  of  consump- 
tion by  the  people,  and  checked  the  operations  of  an  important 
industry  which  afforded  a  market  for  agricultural  produce.  Even 
the  extension  of  the  income-tax,  though  it  only  touched  a  small 
section  of  the  people,  and  one  quite  able  to  bear  it,  afforded  a^ 
ground  of  complaint.  Irish  taxation  per  head  of  population 
rose  rapidly,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  showed  no  such 
decided  movement.  Moreover,  the  course  of  English  financial 
policy  had  brought  about  a  complete  emancipation  of  industry, 
and  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  artisan  class  in  particular. 
This  class,  however,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  Irish 
population ;  the  main  interests  of  the  country  were  agri- 
cultural, and  one  prominent  part  of  the  free  trade  policy — the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws — seemed  to  deprive  Irish  agriculturists 
of  an  advantage  that  they  had  previously  enjoyed.^  Such: 
considerations  help  to  explain  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  most 
Irishmen  with  regard  to  the  financial  treatment  of  their  country.. 
Political  conditions  have  made  this  sentiment  a  practical  force, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  test  the  statistical  bases  on  which 
the  question  has  to  be  discussed. 

II. 

The  difficulties  and  pitfalls  of  statistical  inquiry  have  become 
proverbial,  and  the  economic  student,  compelled  to  deal  with 
such  investigations  is  inclined,  to  repeat  the  emphatic  dictum  of 

reports  of  the  Devon  Commission  and  the  less  known  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law. 
Garleton's  novels  give  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  real  life  of  the  peasantry  about 
this  time. 

^  The  improvement  in  house  accommodation  and  the  higher  wages  of  labour  are 
the  most  significant  marks  of  advance. 

'  The  Irish  landlords  as  a  class  have  been  strongly  protectionist,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  injured  them  as  much  as  is  alleged.  The  export 
trade  in  wheat  was  notoriously  fluctuating  (see  the  notice  on  this  point  in  Tooke's 
History  of  Prices ^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  33-5),  varying  from  under  175,000  quarters  in  1839-40 
to  over  700,000  quarters  in  1844-5,  or  a  difference  of  300  per  cent. ,  and  its  highest 
amount  was  not  very  largo.  The  rapid  development  of  the  industrial  districts  of 
Great  Britain  supplied  an  expanding  market  for  Irish  produce  that  compensated  tbe 
reduced  demand  for  wheat.  The  real  evil  was  the  suddenness  of  the  cliange  in  the 
agricultural  system,  which  however  was  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.    See  Cairnes'  Political  Essays,  pp.  136-141. 
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Adam  Smith,  *  I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic/ 
But  even  more  valuable  than  this  lesson  of  scepticism  is  the 
further  one  of  discrimination.  From  *  figures '  that  are  *  facts  ' 
to  those  that  are  *  absolute  fictions '  there  is  a  gradual  transition 
through  many  intermediate  classes.  To  say  exactly  how  much 
weight  should  be  given  to  each  class ;  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
generalise  or  to  compare  ;  and  whether  the  available  material  is 
good  enough  for  drawing  a  practical  conclusion — these  are  the 
real  problems. 

Some  of  the  data  for  a  comparison  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  are  as  perfect  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Thus,  the 
population  returns  and  the  statements  as  to  amounts  of  revenue 
collected  can  be  accepted  without  question.  Bat  unfortunately 
these  are  by  themselves  of  little  use.  To  employ  population  returns 
some  assumption  or  proved  fact  as  to  relative  income  must  be 
added ;  while  collected  revenue  in  two  countries  with  common  tax- 
ation, and  complete  freedom  of  trade,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  even 
the  immediate  incidence  of  taxation  on  commodities,  since  goods 
paying  duty  in  one  country  may  be  consumed  in  the  other.  Thus 
a  process  of  adjustment  is  needed,  but  this  at  once  weakens  the 
statistical  basis  on  which  we  have  to  work,  A  similar  hindrance 
arises  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  other  taxes.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  not  two  totally  distinct  economic  regions.  *  The 
people  constituting  the  United  Kingdom  are  closely  intermixed 
in  their  business  relations.  Property  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
is  held  by  persons  resident  in  another  part ;  there  are  not  a  few 
whose  domicile  is  by  no  means  certain.  .  .  .  There  is,  moreover, 
a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  property  belonging  to  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  assessed  exclusively  in  the 
metropolis.'  ^  Consequently  the  real  is  not  the  same  as  the  ap- 
parent distribution  of  taxation.  Allowances  involving  an  element 
of  conjecture  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  supposed  *  true ' 
figures.  To  show  the  difference  thus  arising  we  may  take  the 
amounts  of  *  collected  '  and  *  true  '  revenue  for  the  year  1892-93  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively.^     (See  Table  on  p.  191.) 

Imperial  revenue  does  not,  however,  exhaust  the  list  of 
charges.  Local  taxation  has  a  prima  facie  claim  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  in  addition  to  '  taxes  '  it  would  seem  that  we  should 

1  GifEen,  Growth  of  Capital^  pp.  G3-4. 

-  See  Hamilton,  Memorandum,  x^p.  55  and  Gl.  It  should  be  added  that  these 
figures  have  undergone  further  adjustment  in  connexion  with  the  estimated  transfers 
of  spirits  and  tobacco.  They,  further,  omit  the  Irish  incomes  received  in  London 
and  paying  duty  there.  Some  revenue  regarded  as  Imperial  is  excluded  from  the 
total  '  true  '  revenue. 
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compare  the  amount  of  *  rates  '  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Exact  returns  under  this  head  are  harder  to 
obtain ;  the  accounts  are  more  complicated  and  not  easily  put  on 
a  precisely  similar  footing.  One  attempt  at  comparison  gives  the 
local  taxation  of  Ireland'  for  1891-92  as  £2,810,000,  while  that 
for  Great  Britain  is  put  approximately  at  £39,054,000.^  But 
quite  apart  from  such  minor  details  there  is  the  broad  objection 
to  using  the  various  items  of  revenue  to  form  a  total  amount. 
Some  imperial  revenue  is  not  tax  revenue ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  income  of  local  bodies  is  either  (1)  non-tax,  or  (2)  for  re- 
productive purposes.  The  result  obtained  by  summing  up  the 
imperial  and  local  revenues  is  a  mere  arithmetical  expression  of 
no  value  until  analysed. 


Collected  Revenue.  |  'Tnie' Revenue. 


'  OOO's  omitted,  i    Per  cent.     '  OOO's  omitted. 

Great  Britain  £87,927 

Ireland    £9,349 


I 


Total 


90-39      I      £88,455 
9-61  £7,644 


£97,276 


100  0  £96.099 


Per  cent. 
9205 
7-95 


1000 


Like  difficulties  surround  the  amounts  of  expenditure.  Should 
:any  distinction  be  drawn  between  imperial  and  local  outlay? 
If  so,  on  what  principles  should  the  boundary  line  be  fixed? 
Granting  the  principle  of  division  to  be  determined,  how  are  the 
Available  facts  to  be  handled  in  order  to  extract  the  truth  ?  These 
are  the  questions  that  at  once  suggest  themselves,  and  require 
for  their  solution  a  reference  to  the  general  doctrine  of  scientific 
finance.  The  examination  of  the  returns  of  expenditure  may 
therefore  be  conveniently  postponed. 

The  statistics  as  to  revenue  and  expenditure  need  careful 
consideration  and  adjustment ;  they,  however,  supply  at  least  a 
groundwork  of  definite  facts.  The  next  set  of  statistics  though 
of  the  utmost  importance  is  less  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  No 
judgment  as  to  the  financial  resources  of  a  country  or  the  bm'den 
imposed  on  it  by  a  given  system  of  taxation,  can  be  pronounced 
without  reference  to  the  income  that  its  inhabitants  enjoy. 
Statistics  of  property  or  trade  may  furnish  additional  light,  but 
'  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually 
consumes  '  ^  are  the  primary  measure  of  its  resources.     Neverthe- 

1  Hamilton,  p.  62.     The  Scotch  return  is  two  years  older  than  the  English  one  ; 
therefore  the  total  for  Great  Britain  is  inexact. 

2  Wealth  of  Nations,  opening  purajr.iph  :  *  together  with  its  fresh  savings  '  ought 
in  consistency  to  be  added. 
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less,  there  are  few  questions  to  which  it  is  harder  to  give  a- 
precise  answer.    All  the  efforts  of  skilled  statisticians  only  result 
in  approximations  of  more  or  less  value.    A  good  starting  point 
for  investigation  is   supplied  by  the   income-tax  assessments — 
whyjh  in  their  special  form  are  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom 
— though  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  only  a  starting 
point.    Like  all  returns  for  taxation  purposes  they  are  affected 
by  evasion,  an  influence  which  varies  from  schedule  to  schedule, 
from  class  to  class  within  each  schedule,  and  from  person  to  person 
in  each  class.    How  much  taxable  income  thus  escapes  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.     A  second  difficulty  is  found  in  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  income-tax.^     The  methods  of  imposition 
vary  so  much  that  there  is  in  strictness  no  accurate  basis  of  com- 
parison.   Ofl&cial  salaries  and  the  profits  of  great  public  companies 
exposed  to  complete  supervision  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
assessed  gains  of  private  traders.     The  most  glaring  instance  is, 
however,  the  treatment  of  farmers'  profits.    As  regards  assess- 
ment schedule  B  is  practically  schedule  A  repeated ;  while  the 
payment  under  this  head  is   described  by  the  highest  official 
authority  as  *  a  complete  farce,  a  complete  and  absolute  farce. '^ 
Thirdly,  working  class  income  is  altogether  exempt,  and   this, 
it  is  probable,  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  small  dealers*  profits. 
An  attempt  to  compare  British  and  Irish  income  is  considerably 
hindered    by  the    existence   of    such    difficulties.      The   whole 
mass  of  farming  income  practically  disappears  from  view,  the 
labourer's  income  never  comes  into  sight ;  so  that  rents,  salaries, 
investments,  and  some  classes  of  profits  are  the  constituents  of 
the  income   that    the   income-tax   schedules   disclose,  in  some 
instances  imperfectly.     A  much  more  thorough  inquiry  based  on 
careful  examination  of  the  economic  conditions  of  life  and  the 
actual  course  of  business  is  needed  before  drawing  any  conclusion 
from  the  existing  income-tax  returns. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  most  natural  course  is  to  seek 
an  independent  estimate  of  income  by  taking  the  masses  of 
commodities  and  services  that  come  into  use  during  the  year — 
in  the  technical  language  of  German  economists  to  employ  the 
*  real,'  as  distinct  from  the  *  personal '  method.^    Very  ingenious 

^  •  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  this  impost  as  merely  a  simple 
tax ;  it  is  rather  a  code  or  system  of  taxation.'     Gladstone,  Financial  Staiementsy 

p.  20. 

2  Sir  A.  Milner  before  the  Royal  Commissimi  on  Agricultural  Depression.  Answer 
to  Question  64,033. 

3  Cf.  Roscher,  Grundlagen,  §  146 ;  Wagner,  GrundUgung  der  Politischen  Oko- 
n&inie,  ler  Theil,  pp.  415  sj. 
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calculations  have  been  made  on  this  method  for  Irish  income  by 
Dr.  Grimshaw  and  Sir  E.  Gififen,^  but  they  contain  too  many 
conjectural  elements  to  admit  of  their  acceptance  without  more 
elaborate  efforts  at  verification.  Average  estimates  of  produce 
made  from  returns  gathered  by  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
untrained  officials  can  only  be  accepted  within  wide  limits.^ 
The  necessity  of  using  prices  as  supplying  a  common  measure 
introduces  a  further  element  of  error.^  Broad  averages  have  to 
be  taken,  but  they  are  in  most  cases  misleading.  The  quantities 
sold  at  each  price  and  also  the  amount  of  surplus  and  bye-produce 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  clear  that  the  existing  estimates 
as  to  Irish  income  based  on  the  *  real '  method,  though  highly 
interesting  and  suggestive,  are  not  in  any  way  conclusive.  We 
may  justly  apply  to  them  the  weighty  judgment  of  Sir  E.  Giffen 
in  another  and  somewhat  similar  case,  and  say  that  they  *  are 
not  good  enough  for  projects  of  changes  in  taxation  where  any- 
thing like  precision  is  required.  The  calculations  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  are,  useful  for  other  purposes,  but  they  are  not  good 
enough  for  this.** 

Another  objection  should  be  added.  For  a  just  comparison  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  corresponding  estimate  of  British  income 
framed  on  the  *  real  *  method,  and  to  place  it  beside  the  parallel 
figures  for  Ireland.  This  is  an  evident  logical  requirement ;  but 
unfortunately  no  such  attempt  has  been  made.^  The  labour 
involved  would,  no  doubt,  be   immense,  and   the  results  in  a 

*  See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Grimshaw  to  the  Finaficial  Relations  Ccnnmission^ 
vol.  1.,  pp.  108-128,  144  sg.,  and  the  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  Sir  R.  Giffen, 
vol.  11.,  pp.  162-6,  176-7. 

2  As  to  the  defects  of  the  agricultural  statistics  in  Ireland,  see  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Murrough  O'Brien,  Financial  Relations  Commission^  Questions  6,870  sg.  He  charac- 
terises them  as  *  perfectly  absurd.' 

'  The  principal  difficulties  are  (1)  the  intermixture  of  capital  and  income,  e.g,  in 
the  case  of  cattle,  some  are  sold,  some  are  held  on ;  (2)  the  proper  allowance  for 
home  consumption — if  a  small  farmer  maintains  his  family,  though  he  makes  no 
money  profit,  he  yet  has  an  income ;  (3)  the  determination  of  the  true  prices  of 
produce.  Thus  if  Sir  R.  Giffen  had  substituted  Id,  for  bd.  as  the  price  per  gallon  for 
milk  it  would  have  raised  his  figure  for  dairy  produce  by  £4,400,000.  The  contract 
prices  of  milk  for  eleven  Irish  union  workhouses  are  given  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Labour  Commission  on  *  The  Agricultural  Labourer.'  They  range  from  bd.  to 
lljd.,  and  average  at  Id,  The  date  in  each  case  is  1892  or  1893.  Mr.  Turnbull's 
estimate  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  precisely  Id,  per  gallon.  Royal  Com- 
mission  on  Agricultural  Deirression,  Question  59,337.  Mr.  Bear  puts  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  milk  at  Id.  per  gallon.     The  British  Fanner  and  his  Competitors^  p.  126. 

*  Second  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression^  p.  46. 

*  See  however  the  evidence  of  Sir  R.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Turnbull  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression.  The  materials  for  estimating  agricultural 
incomes  are  there  indicated. 
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great  degree  speculative,  but  the  absence  of  anything  of  the 
kind  lowers  still  more  the  value  of  the  existing  statistical  data.^ 

A  survey  of  the  statistical  material  as  yet  provided  for 
estimating  Ireland's  position  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  leads 
at  once  to  the  request  in  old  legal  phraseology  for  *  further  and 
better  particulars.*  Indeed,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  units 
assumed  for  comparison  are  too  large  and  too  heterogeneous  in 
their  composition  to  allow  of  the  inquiry  being  scientifically 
successful.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  great  diversities  of 
economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  too  readily 
assumed  that  the  economic  structure  of  Ireland  is  quite  simple. 
Cliffe  Leslie  long  ago  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  decided  dis- 
tinction between  eastern  and  western  Ireland ;  the  latter  being 
poor  and  unprogressive,  the  former  showing  marks  of  improve- 
ment.2  Equally  marked  is  the  division  between  the  north-eastern 
manufacturing  district  and  the  remaining  region  devoted  to 
agriculture.  But  within  these  larger  areas  there  are  many 
differences.  Thus,  Dublin  with  its  professional  and  artisan 
population  does  not  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Wicklow.  Belfast,  again,  is,  economically  speaking, 
of  the  same  class  as  an  English  town  of  the  same  population. 
The  '  congested  districts  *  are  now  recognised  as  being  different 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  and  requiring  special  treatment ;  *  but 
they  are  by  no  means  uniform,  and  some  of  them  shade  off  into 
the  rest  of  the  country.  A  fuller  statistical  account  has  to  be 
built  up  from  a  study  of  the  smaller  divisions,  and  this  must 
necessarily  be  a  slow  and  laborious  task. 

^  If  guesses  are  to  be  allowed,  then  the  gross  income-tax  assessments  might  be 
taken  as  the  guide  in  conjecturing  the  relative  proportions  of  income  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively.  On  this  assumption  whatever  be  the  total 
income,  Ireland's  share  is  assigned ;  taking  e.g,  Mr.  Bowley's  rather  high  figure  of 
£1,600,000,000,  Irish  income  would  come  out  at  dE86,400,000,  an  amount  quite  as 
defensible  as  a  conjecture  as  either  £63,000,000  or  £76,000,000. 

2  *  Draw  a  line  between  east  and  west  from  Londonderry  to  Cork,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  ...  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  current  is  one  of  progress.' 
Land  Systems,  p.  38.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  earlier  notice  of  this  im- 
portant distinction.  Dr.  Grimshaw  has  frequently  indicated  what  is  substantially 
the  same  division,  but  without  any  mention  of  Leslie's  prior  statement. 

8  It  may  be  remarked  that  to  judge  from  the  writings  of  Inglis  and  Thackeray — 
to  take  two  well-known  instances — all  Ireland,  a  part  of  Ulster  excepted,  was  a  con- 
gested  district  before  the  famine. 
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III. 

Bemembering  then  *  the  imperfection  of  the  statistical  record,' 
and  regarding  our  results  as  merely  provisional,  to  be  taken  sub- 
ject to  the  corrections  that  better  knowledge  would  supply,  we 
have  to  see  what  general  principles  are  applicable  for  determin- 
ing the  financial  position  of  Ireland,  and  what  in  such  a  case 
should  be  her  proper  contribution. 

At  the  outset  we  must  decide  whether  Ireland  is  to  be  treated 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  as  a  separate 
territorial  unit.  Should  the  latter  view  be  adopted,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  true  principle  on  which  taxation  should  be  regu- 
lated is  that  of  advantage  received.  In  other  words,  an  estimate 
must  be  made  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  country  in  inde- 
pendence with  the  organisation  usual  for  a  State  of  similar  size, 
placed  in  a  like  situation.  An  examination .  of  the  budgets  of 
the  smaller  European  nations  tends  to  show  that  their  taxation 
on  the  whole  exceeds  that  of  Ireland.  Thus  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Bavaria  have  much  larger  revenues.  The  most 
instructive  instance  is,  however,  Portugal,  which  has  almost  exactly 
the  same  area  and  population  as  Ireland  with  very  similar  con- 
ditions in  other  respects.  The  Portuguese  revenue  for  1893-4  was 
estimated  at  about  £9,700,000,  a  sum  which,  with  the  addition  of 
the  local  taxation,  would  much  exceed  the  Irish  contribution, 
however  calculated.^  Even  the  increase  of  expenditure  so  much 
complained  of  has  its  parallel  in  other  small  countries.^  An  in- 
dependent Ireland  would  not,  we  may  feel  sure,  have  lighter  taxa- 
tion than  that  under  the  present  regime, 

Beturning  to  the  more  solid  domain  of  fact,  and  regarding  the 
two  islands  as  forming  part  of  a  common  system,  we  have  next  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  method  by  which  we  can  assign  pro- 
portions of  the  total  outlay  to  the  separate  parts.  Can  we  dis- 
tinguish between  *  Imperial,*  and  *  Irish,*  *  English,*  or  *  Scotch  ' 

1  StatesmarCs  Year  Book  for  1874,  p.  834.  Portugal  is  placed  in  regard  to  Spain 
somewhat  as  Ireland,  if  separate,  would  be  in  respect  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  M. 
O'Brien,  in  his  evidence  already  referred  to,  takes  Sweden  as  a  parallel,  but  he 
underestimates  the  local  taxation  of  that  country,  and  forgets  that  an  independent 
Ireland  would  have  a  powerful  neighbour.  As  Mill  remarks,  '  Ireland,  besides  having 
to  defend  herself  against  all  other  enemies,  internal  and  external,  would  feel  obliged 
to  keep  herself  always  armed  and  in  readiness  to  fight  England.'  England  and 
Ireland^  p.  28. 

>  Bavarian  expenditure  in  1819-20  was  £1,600,000,  in  1889  it  was  £13,000,000. 
Between  1835  and  1890  the  expenditure  of  Belgium  increased  almost  five-fold.  See 
my  Public  Finance  (2nd  ed.),  p.  135. 

O   2 
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services,  and  if  such  a  distinction  is  possible,  is  it  legitimate  ? 
Public  expenditure  is  obviously  devoted  to  ends  that  cpncern  the 
community,  and  may  therefore  be  plausibly  regarded  as  incurred 
for  the  equal  advantage  of  all.  What  the  central  government 
spends  is  not,  on  this  view,  to  be  debited  to  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  country.  All  imperial  expenditure  is,  in  a  word,. 
*  imperial,'  while  all  local  expenditure  is  *  local.'  The  boundary 
line  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  division  of  duties  between  the  cen- 
tral and  local  authorities.^  Unfortunately  this  dividing  line  is 
not  always  the  same :  what  is  a  local  service  in  one  country  is  a 
central  one  in  another.  Within  the  same  country,  too,  the 
division  varies  from  time  to  time.  Consequently  the  criterion  is 
deficient  in  precision.  But  the  error  involved  is  a  deeper  one. 
This  method  of  division  confuses  two  essentially  different  things, 
viz.,  the  constitutional  or  administrative  point  of  view  with  the 
economic  orfinancial  one.  Whether  expenditure  is  administered  by 
local  or  central  agency  is  a  question  of  constitutional  adjustment ; 
whether  a  particular  form  of  outlay  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  country  or  for  that  of  a  part  can  only  be  decided  by  an 
examination  of  facts.  The  two  principles  of  division  are  distinct, 
for  a  service  may  be  locally  administered,  though  it  is  -for  the 
general  interest,  as,  e.g.,  the  Poor  Law  system;  or  it  may  be 
maintained  from  imperial  funds  and  yet  specially  benefit  a  par- 
ticular district,  as  in  the  case  of  a  grant  towards  a  local  railway. 
To  regard  the  *  constitutional '  as  if  it  were  the  '  financial ' 
division  is  to  commit  an  elementary  error.^  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  go  astray  in  the  opposite  direction.  Because  a  particular  ex- 
penditure takes  place  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  such  expenditure  is  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  incurred.  To  take  a  prominent  instance, 
the  military  outlay  in  Ireland  is  not  to  be  debited  in  full  to  that 
country.  Barrack  accommodation  and  the  lower  cost  of  main- 
tenance are  elements  in  deciding  the  distribution  of  troops,  and 
80  far  as  they  operate,  Ireland  is  not  liable  for  the  higher  pro- 
portion of  soldiers  stationed  there  ;  but  where  special  disorder 
makes  a  larger  force  needful,  special  accountability  is  justified. 
Thus,  if  the  question  is  to  be  treated  scientifically,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  analyse  the  whole  mass  of  expenditure,  imperial 

1  Such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Giffen,  expressed  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  though  he  allows  the  possible  existence  cf  theoretical  exceptions.  See  his 
evidence,  Questions  7,796  et  sg.,  11,019  et  sq. 

2  On  the  principles  of  division  between  central  and  local  finance,  see  my  Public 
Finance^  Book  I.  ch.  7,  and  Book  III.  ch.  6. 
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and  local,  in  order  to  assign  its  due  share  to  each  kingdom. 
More  especially  does  this  hold  with  regard  to  what  is  described 
as  *  reproductive '  or  '  economic  '  outlay.  Here  the  assets  obtained 
have  to  be  placed  against  the  cost  incurred,  and  when,  owing  to 
the  diffusion  of  benefit,  no  precise  revenue  can  be  shown,  there  is 
still  a  gain  obtained  which  offsets  and  cancels  so  much  tax 
levy. 

A  more  difficult  case  is  that  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
expense.  If,  as  is  alleged,  Irish  services  are  unduly  costly,  the 
remedy  lies  in  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  this,  it  must  be  said,  is 
in  several  directions  not  only  possible  but  highly  expedient.^  Still 
we  have  to  remember  that  some  of  the  instances  of  higher  pay- 
ment are  due  to  physical  or  social  conditions  rather  than  to  mere 
extravagance.  The  Post  Office  in  Ireland  is  worked  at  a  loss  ;  ^ 
and  the  cost  of  police  is  for  obvious  reasons  much  greater  than  in 
England.  Inequalities  of  this  kind  are  not  without  parallels. 
Local  rates,  as  Mr.  Cannan  has  shown,^  are  very  unequal  owing 
to  various  causes,  amongst  which  physical  conditions  are  one,  and 
so  far  as  such  influences  are  economic  in  their  action  it  is  not 
well  to  counteract  them.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  expenditure  side  of  the  Irish  relation  to  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  revenue  one,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  expenditure  that  is  *  Irish  ' 
and  what  is  purely  *  Imperial '  is  in  accordance  with,  indeed  is 
prescribed  by,  financial  principle.* 

Passing  from  the  question  of  expenditure  to  that  of  receipts, 
we  meet  with  several  familiar  problems  in  a  somewhat  novel  con- 
nexion. The  principles  that  should  govern  the  contributions  of 
classes  towards  the  public  services  have  been  elaborately  discussed, 
but  the  distribution  of  burdens  amongst  the  *  countries '  making 
up  a  larger  State  has  not  received  much  attention.  For  this 
apparent  neglect  at  least  three  reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  the 
first  place,  when  dealing  with   distinct   countries,  the  idea  of 

^  A  thorough  examination  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  expenditure  in 
Ireland  would  establish  the  need  for  reform  which  would  at  the  same  time  conduce 
to  greater  efficiency. 

2  For  1892-3  the  revenue  is  given  as  £740,000,  the  expenditure  as  £790,000, 
deficit  £50,000.  See  Returns  as  to  *  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  (Financial  Effects),' 
No.  91,  1893. 

3  See  his  excellent  paper  •  Inequality  of  Local  Rates,'  Economic  Journal, 
Vol.  v.,  pp.  22-34. 

*  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  any  particular  attempt  at  classification  is  correct. 
The  effort  in  this  direction  made  by  Sir  E.  Hamilton,  though  it  would  be  unjust 
to  characterise  it  as  *  purely  arbitrary,'  seems  to  require  much  revision  and 
readjustment. 
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advantage  obtained  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  relative 
resources.  The  work  that  the  Government  has  to  do  should,  it  is 
thought,  be  paid  for  at  its  *  fair  *  value,  which  is  independent  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  purchaser.^  Again,  in  most  cases 
of  the  kind  the  federal  relation — or,  at  all  events,  separate  tax 
systems — is  the  form  adopted,  so  that  none  but  admittedly  common 
expenses  are  defrayed  from  the  central  treasury,  and  the  particular 
quotas  are  arranged  by  adjustment  and  compromise  rather  than 
by  scientific  calculation.^  But  the  third  reason  has  been  the  most 
influential,  viz. :  the  belief  that  in  the  unitary  state  local  divisions 
have  ceased  to  be  of  importance  and  that  the  State  deals  directly 
with  individuals.  Therefore  it  follows  that  taxation  which  is  equal 
as  between  the  different  persons  forming  the  society  must  of  neces- 
sity be  equal  as  between  the  different  territorial  divisions.^  The 
question  of  the  due  adjustment  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  the 
latter  case  has  accordingly  been  neglected,  or  regarded  as  practi- 
cally non-existent. 

That  there  is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  this  conception 
of  the  unity  of  the  State  transcending  and  obliterating  all  minor 
divisions  may  be  freely  admitted.  It  has  the  further  advantage 
of  placing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  all 
taxation  falls  on  some  person  or  persons.  The  under  (or  over) 
taxation  of  Ireland  can  only  mean  that  some  or  all  of  its  inhabit- 
ants pay  less  (or  more)  than  their  due  share.  '  Ireland  *  is  simply 
a  general  term  for  Irish  tax-payers,*  and  it  is  the  pressure  on  those 
tax-payers  that  has  to  be  considered.  Vague  talk  about  *  robbery 
of  *  or  *  injustice  to '  a  country  is  not  a  substitute  for  examina- 
tion of  the  real  incidence  of  taxation.  There  is  nevertheless 
nothing  incorrect  in  taking  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in  the  only 
intelligible  meaning  of  those  terms  as  *  units  *  for  the  purpose  of 
financial  comparison.  Such  an  inquiry  is  quite  as  legitimate 
as  a  discussion  of  the  relative  burdens   of   *  landowners  *    and 

^  It  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  a  very  poor  country  receives  special  advantage 
by  its  union  with  a  rich  one,  and  further  that  governmental  services  are  of  greater 
utility  to  it. 

2  The  distribution  of  the  forms  of  taxation  between  the  *  Empire,'  the  *  States,* 
and  the  *  Communes '  has  been  discussed  by  German  writers  on  Finance.  See 
Schaffle,  Stetierpolitik,  p.  559  et  sq. ;  Cohn,  Finanzwissenschaft,  Book  III.  ch.  1.  ; 
Wagner,  Finanzwissensclmft,  p.  81  c<  s^. 

3  This  was  the  view  formerly  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even  more  emphatically 
by  Mr.  Lowe. 

*  C/.  the  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Giffen  as  to  taxation  falling  on  '  property.'  Second 
Report  of  Commission  on  Agricultural  Depression,  pp.  46,  47.  C/.  also,  *  It  is  never 
things  but  always  persons  that  pay  rates  and  taxes.*  Cannan,  History  of  Local 
Rates,  p.  22. 
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'capitalists.'  The  complications  surrounding,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  statistical  data  needful  in,  investigations  of  the  kind  are 
reasons  for  caution  in  drawing  conclusions,  not  an  absolute  bar 
to  inquiry.  The  same  tests  that  apply  to  individuals  or  to 
special  classes  are  equally  in  place  for  the  large  classes  formed 
by  the  populations  of  countries. 

Amid  the  protracted  controversies  that  gather  round  financial 
questions  one  proposition  stands  out  as  receiving  almost  unani- 
mous assent.  Writers  of  the  most  opposed  views  in  other 
respects  agree  in  accepting  *  ability '  or  *  capacity '  as  the 
measure  of  contribution,  and  there  is  nearly  as  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  ability  or  capacity  is  in  some  way 
related  to  *  income.'  Material  divergence  of  opinion  only  begins 
in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  relation.  One  school  maintains 
that  income  by  itself  is  a  sufl&cient  measure  of  capacity,  taxation 
should  therefore  be  in  direct  proportion  to  amount  of  income  in 
the  case  either  of  individuals  or  of  classes.  Another  view,  sup- 
ported by  high  authority,  regards,  not  income  as  a  whole,  but 
surplus  income  as  affording  the  criterion  of  taxable  ability. 
Necessary  expenses  should,  it  is  thought,  be  exempt,  and  the  tax 
rates  should  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  residue.  Though 
expressed  in  varying  forms,  this  is  the  essential  point  of  the 
doctrine,  and  it  is  one  that  deserves  attention.  Contribution  from 
a  bare  subsistence  minimum  is  obviously  impossible,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  enforced.  With  regard,  however,  to  incomes  above 
that  amount,  the  claim  for  exemption  of  a  portion  equal  to  the 
minimum  seems  unfounded,  or  at  the  utmost  is  only  applicable 
where  the  surplus  is  very  small.  In  any  case  the  attempt  to 
create  an  artificial  minimum  by  assigning  a  supposed  standard  of 
living  has  little  scientific  justification.  A  family  able  to  maintain 
a  decent  existence  may  justly  be  asked  to  pay  for  one  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  that  state.^  But  the 
decisive  objection  to  such  theories  is  the  difficulty  of  their 
practical  application.  To  estimate  income  is  a  task,  perhaps, 
too  difficult  for  the  statistician ;  but  to  discover  the  amount  of 
*  free '  income  is  quite  hopeless,  and  the  employment  of  con- 
jectural amounts  as  guides  in  so  definite  a  matter  as  taxation  is 
a  dangerous  course  which  might  lead  to  the  most  paradoxical 

1  What  Sir  R.  Giffen  describes  as  *  Mill's  principle  of  allowing  a  minimum  for 
subsistence  per  head  before  taxation  should  begin— say  £12  per  head '  {Financial 
Relations  Commission^  vol.  ii.  p.  166)  is,  as  he  applies  it,  inconsistent  with  Mill's  view 
that  the  exemption  should  be  conditional  on  the  minimum  income  being  spent 
wholly  on  necessaries.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  Mill's  minimum  point  was 
decidedly  lower. 
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results.^    A  slight  alteration  of  figures  would  supply  the  premises 
for  an  altogether  different  conclusion.^ 

The  difl&culties  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  refine  on  or 
manipulate  the  total  income  in  order  to  get  a  measure  of  ability 
seem  to  indicate  the  convenience  of  keeping  to  the  plain  rule  of 
taxation  according  to  income,  so  far  as  that  is  ascertainable. 
Applying  this  test  to  the  special  case  before  us,  it  is  plain  that 
the  direct  taxes  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  give  no  cause 
of  complaint  to  Irishmen.  Both  the  income  tax  and  the  death 
duties  press  lightly  on  the  Irish  population.  But  when  we  pass 
to  the  other  great  head  of  revenue — the  taxes  on  commodities — a 
different  condition  of  things  is  found.  The  excise  and  customs 
show  a  much  heavier  Irish  contribution.  Instead  of  yielding  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  total  receipts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  direct 
taxes,  the  receipt  is  about  one-ninth,  an  amount  clearly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  relative  income.^  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  discovering  how  this  inequality  is  produced.  Tea,  tobacco, 
and  spirits,  all  objects  of  comparatively  large  consumption  in 
Ireland,  are  specially  selected  for  taxation  and  therefore  afford  a 
considerable  yield.  The  immediate  result  is  to  place  an  undue 
part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  poorer  classes.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  the 
middle  or  upper  class  Irishman  is  more  taxed  than  he  would  be 
if  he  happened  to  reside  in  England  or  Scotland.  Descending 
lower  in  the  economic  scale,  the  artisan  or  comfortable  farmer 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  grievance.  The  pressure 
falls  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  agricultural  class  and  the  un- 
skilled labourers.  Thus,  the  question — as  will  happen  with  most 
questions  arising  under  a  common  system  of  taxation — becomes 

1  One  pertinent  instance  may  be  given  here.  In  1886  Sir  R.  Giffen  estimated 
the  taxable  surpluses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  at  800  millions  and 
15  millions ;  in  1895  he  estimated  them  at  900  millions  and  22  millions.  From 
which  it  at  once  follows  that  Ireland's  taxable  capacity  had  risen  from  being  less 
than  1 :  53  to  more  than  1 :  41 ;  or  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  while  Great 
Britain's  surplus  had  increased  12^  per  cent.  Ireland's  had  increased  46|  per  cent. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  Ireland  is  gaining  on  Great  Britain,  and  that  if  inequality 
in  taxation  exists  it  is  being  diminished. 

2  ;Mr.  Lough  gets  1,092  millions  to  15  millions,  or  72| :  1  as  the  ratio.  Englatid's 
Wealth  Ireland's  Poverty,  p.  107. 

3  Though  the  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  incomes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  too  speculative  for  direct  use,  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  amount  per 
head  is  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  Irish  average  is  only  one-half  of  the  British  one,  but  of  the  great  in- 
feriority there  can  be  no  doubt.  Granting  that  the  proportion  of  income  tax  and 
death  duties  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  total  Irish  income,  it  is  yet  unquestion- 
able that  the  taxes  on  commodities  go  too  far  on  the  other  side. 
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one  of  classes  rather  than  of  countries.  By  this  mode  of  proce- 
dure the  problem  is  greatly  simplified.  The  elaborate  estimates 
of  income  are  reduced  to  their  proper  place  as  suggestive  indica- 
tions to  be  used  within  wide  limits  rather  than  as  accurate  guides. 
The  equally  difficult  question  of  extra  expenditure  is  transferred 
to  the  domain  of  administrative  reform  or  redistribution  between 
central  and  local  finance.  Granting  that  *  Ireland  *  receives  back 
in  additional  expenditure  what  the  taxes  on  commodities  levy 
from  some  Irish  consumers,  that  is  no  recompense  to  the  particular 
sufferers  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  have  specially  gained. 
Thus  re-adjustment  of  such  taxation  as  exceeds  the  due  amount 
seems  to  be  the  obvious  suggestion.  If  some  charges  are  too  high 
the  plain,  indeed  the  only  sound,  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  lower 
scale  of  duties.  The  chief  commodities  taxed  are  not,  however, 
to  be  all  placed  in  the  same  category.  Tea,  as  an  article  of 
general  consumption,  and  as  harmless  if  not  beneficial  in  its 
use,  has  the  best  claim  to  relief.  Though  there  are,  no  doubt, 
some  grounds  for  keeping  the  taxation  of  commodities  on  a 
wider  basis,  yet  the  case  for  a  free  breakfast  table  is  a  strong 
one,  and  by  the  adoption  of  that  policy  a  material  step  towards 
relief  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  made.  Tobacco  is  in  a 
different  situation ;  its  use  is  often  excessive,  and  scarcely  ever 
necessary.  The  duty  on  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  counter- 
balancing the  direct  taxes  on  the  higher  incomes,  and,  so  far  as 
the  coarser  qualities  are  concerned,  is  in  fact  a  poll  tax  freed 
from  objectionable  incidents.  Still  this  duty  would  admit,  if  just 
distribution  requires  it,  of  abatement,  and  some  further  favour 
could  be  shown  to  the  poorer  kinds  chiefly  used  by  the 
labourer.  Last  in  the  list  come  the  spirit  duties,  which  are 
admittedly  levied  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  therefore  fall  with 
severity  on  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  average  consumption 
is  high.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  duties  are  not 
purely  fiscal.  They  are  assumed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  on  con- 
sumption, and  are  regarded  as  having  a  moralising  aim.  It  is 
significant  that  nearly  all  civilised  countries  have  adopted  the 
same  policy  and  placed  peculiarly  heavy  charges  on  alcohol  as 
distinguished  from  the  lighter  and  more  nutritive  beverages.^ 
A  class  of  duties  resting  on  this  principle  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  others  of  a  different  kind.  Arthur  Young's 
emphatic  statement  already  quoted,^  shows  that,  in  his  opinion, 
heavy  taxation  of  whisky  was  likely  to  prove  a  public  advantage, 

^  This  has  been  the  policy  of  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
2  Supra,  p.  186. 
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Under  these  circumstances  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
remitting  duties  which  tend  to  restrain  injurious  consumption, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  an  unjust  burden  is  placed  on  the  country 
in  which  the  consumers  of  such  a  commodity  are  most  numerous.^ 
The  foregoing  examination  of  the  Irish  contributions  to  the 
imperial  exchequer  suggests  some  points  of  importance  in  respect 
to  the  British  financial  system  as  a  whole.  First,  its  treatment 
of  the  more  poorly  paid  labourers  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
more  skilled  artisans.  At  present  the  labourer  with  12s.  or  15s. 
per  week  may,  and  probably  does,  pay  as  much  in  taxation  as  the 
tradesman  with  £1  10s,  or  £1  15s.  per  week.  Indirect  taxation, 
combined  with  direct,  may  bring  about  a  rough  proportion  between 
the  working,  the  middle,  and  the  upper  classes ;  but  when  limited 
to  a  few  commodities  it  appears  to  press  unfairly  on  the  weakest 
section  of  the  first-named  class.  The  great  body  of  labourers  with 
low  wages  in  Ireland  brings  this  point  out  strongly  in  her  case,  but 
the  inequality  exists  in  both  countries  between  the  lower  and 
higher  paid  workers.^  A  second  point  is  the  dependence  of  the 
revenue  system  on  the  productiveness  of  the  drink  duties. 
About  d£32,000,000  was  the  last  year's  receipt  from  this  source. 
Were  any  check  put  to  the  consumption  it  is  hard  to  conjecture 
what  substitute  could  be  procured.  It  is  probable  that  much 
heavier  direct  taxation  would  become  necessary,  with  a  very 
serious  shifting  in  the  incidence  of  the  burden.  Whether  it  will 
be  permanently  possible  to  maintain  the  revenue  systems  of 
civilised  countries  by  the  taxation  of  a  special  kind  of  harmful 
luxuries  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  for  the  financiers  of  the 
future.  Thirdly,  the  due  balance  between  local  and  imperial 
finance  is  hard  to  arrange.  The  many  gratuities  advanced  to 
local  bodies  should  be  replaced  by  a  more  scientific  system.  Thus 
the  difficulties  as  to  excess  expenditure  in  some  districts  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  local  and  central 

^  Two  opposed  views  respecting  taxes  on  commodities  are  open  to  criticism.  One 
which  maintains  that  *  in  a  free  country '  a  person  may  consume  what  he  pleases, 
though  it  breathes  a  liberal  spirit,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  every  civilised 
country  and  to  the  highest  financial  authority.  Even  an  advocate  of  laissez-faire 
who  believed  in  the  *  benefits  '  theory  of  taxation  might  approve  of  making  the  con- 
sumers of  intoxicating  drinks  pay  for  the  crime  and  cost  to  the  State  resulting  from 
drunkenness.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  dissent  from  the  view — supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Sidgwick — that  taxation  of  commodities  is  lighter  in  its 
pressure  than  direct  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
as  light  and  fairer  in  its  incidence  ;  the  technical  difficulties  are  the  obstacle  to  its 
employment.    Cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  Book  V.,  ch.  vi.  §  1. 

^  The  wages  of  artisans  in  Ireland  have  always  been  comparatively  high.  See 
Young,  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.    Cnunpe,  Essay,  pp.  197,  198. 
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revenue.  Bounties  given  through  favour  or  pressure  are  always 
objectionable.  The  place  of  Ireland  is  but  one  example  of  a 
wide  class  of  cases  that  stands  in  urgent  need  of  effective 
treatment. 

To  conclude.  It  would  appear  that  the  historical  relation 
of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  has  been  that  of  a  protected  depend- 
ency ending  in  complete  fiscal  union.  There  seems  to  be  no  mode 
of  calculating  the  loss  or  gain  that  occurred  during  the  various 
phases  of  this  development.  The  statistical  data  on  which  much 
of  the  discussion  as  to  Irish  over-taxation  has  been  based  are  too 
speculative  for  practical  employment.  Quite  apart  from  com- 
parisons of  such  small  scientific  value  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  a  relaxation  of  burdens  on  the  poorer  classes  in 
Ireland  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  such 
adjustment  would  be  best  attained  by  removal  of  the  existing 
tea  duty  and  a  modification  of  the  tax  on  tobacco.  It  would  ac- 
cordingly seem  to  be  a  mistake  to  present  the  case  as  one  of 
Ireland  versus  Great  Britain.  It  is  rather  to  be  urged  as  a  claim 
of  the  classes  with  low  wages  versus  the  better  paid  workers  and 
the  lower  middle  class. 

C.  F.  Bast  able 
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The  rise  and  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
Ireland  have  many  points  of  interest  for  the  economist.  It 
differs  widely  in  character  from  the  corresponding  movement  in 
England,  and  its  history  moves  on  wholly  different  lines.  Co- 
operation in  England  had  its  beginning,  and  found  its  develop- 
ment, among  the  artisan  populations  of  the  great  towns ;  it  is 
the  complaint  of  the  apostles  of  co-operation  in  England  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  induce  any  large  section  of  agricul- 
turists to  believe  in  its  virtues  or  to  adopt  its  methods.  Again, 
the  co-operative  movement  in  England  had  its  origin  in  the 
efforts  of  a  body  of  working  men  seeking  in  self-help  a  resource 
against  the  distresses  of  their  condition,  and  it  is  to  the  support 
of  the  working  classes,  and  to  the  marvellous  business  powers 
which  they  have  been  able  to  find  among  themselves,  that  its 
ever-growing  success  is  chiefly  due.  Lastly,  the  co-operation 
which  has  attained  imposing  development  in  Great  Britain  is 
co-operation  in  distribution ;  combination  for  production  has  its 
successes  to  exhibit,  no  doubt,  but  these  are  hardly  worth 
reckoning  by  the  side  of  the  great  achievements  in  the  field  of 
distribution. 

In  all  three  respects  the  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland 
offers  a  contrast  to  the  movement  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland, 
if  we  except  Belfast  and  one  or  two  lesser  northern  towns,  we 
have  no  large  artisan  population.  Here  and  there  we  have, 
indeed,  large  numbers  of  town  workers.  But  they  are  widely 
and  variously  divided  in  interests  and  pursuits ;  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  a  principle  of  combined  action  which  would 
effectively  appeal  to  all.  The  industry  of  Ireland  is  mainly 
agricultural.  Cattle  raising,  dairying,  and  tillage  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  wealth-producers  of  Ireland.  If  there  was 
to  be  a  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland  it  was  amongst  these 
classes  that  it  should  begin,  and  to  these  that  it  should  be 
confined. 
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So  thought  the  pioneers  of  the  Irish  movement.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Plunkett,  present  member  for  South  County  Dublin, 
was  the  first  to  take  up  seriously  the  problem  of  applying  co- 
operative methods  amongst  us.  He  had  experience  only  of  the 
system  of  co-operation  in  vogue  in  England.  He  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  it  conferred  upon  the  working 
classes,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  countrymen  he 
began  by  cop3dng  it  without  modification.  About  twenty  years 
ago  he  founded,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  residence  in  Co. 
Meath,  a  co-operative  store  on  the  English  model.  It  stands  by 
the  roadside,  in  a  thinly  populated  district  of  a  very  thinly 
populated  county,  in  a  site  most  unpromising  to  the  eye  of  the 
business  man.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  its  fomider,  and  to  the 
patronage  of  the  few  *  big  houses  *  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  has 
succeeded.  Its  *  turn-over  *  is  about  d610,000  per  annum.  But 
its  success  is  not  likely  to  stimulate  imitation  in  districts  where 
there  is  no  gentleman  of  influence  and  leisure  to  repeat  Mr. 
Plunkett's  experiment  under  the  same  conditions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1888  Mr.  Plunkett  returned 
from  a  prolonged  absence  in  America,  and  took  up  his  residence 
permanently  in  Ireland.  His  early  fondness  for  co-operation 
came  back  to  him,  and  his  trust  in  it  as  an  agency  of  regener- 
ation for  Ireland  revived.  In  the  Whitsuntide  of  1889  he 
attended  the  Co-operative  Congress  in  England,  met  there  the 
leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement,  made  a  new  and  deeper 
study  of  the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  came  back  resolved 
to  apply  them  on  a  large  scale  at  home.  By  this  time  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  co-operative  store  was  not  an  institu- 
tion which  could  be  of  present  efficacy  for  economic  reform  in 
Ireland.  He  perceived  that  it  was  only  in  its  effect  upon  the 
national  industry — agriculture — that  co-operation  could  work 
largely  for  good.  In  the  autumn  of  1889,  Mr.  Plunkett  held  a 
meeting  of  farmers  at  Lord  Monteagle's  residence,  Foynes,  Co. 
Limerick,  to  discuss  the  scheme  of  a  co-operative  Dairy  Society. 
But  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be  grasped  on  such  a  short  study. 
Mr.  Plunkett  had  still  a  long  period  of  arduous  effort  between 
him  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  Farmers*  Co-operative 
Society. 

In  1890  Mr.  Plunkett  and  Mr.  Anderson,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  attended  the  Whitsuntide 
Co-operative  Congress  at  Glasgow.  On  their  return  to  Ireland  the 
task  of  introducing  co-operative  methods  into  Irish  agriculture 
was  definitively  begun. 
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It  was,  in  some  respects,  a  Quixotic  undertaking.  Granted 
that  co-operation,  as  applied  to  agriculture,  had  all  the  virtues 
which  Mr.  Plunkett  attributed  to  it,  Mr.  Plunkett  himself  was 
one  of  the  least  promising  apostles  of  his  own  economic  gospel. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic  peasantry 
of  the  southern  counties  did  not,  in  those  days,  take  readily  to 
strangers  who  differed  from  them  in  religion.  In  the  next  place, 
he  was,  though  not  an  Irish  landlord,  of  the  Irish  landlord  class ; 
and  the  Irish  peasant  farmers  had  not  been  led  by  the  course  of 
recent  events  to  expect  from  members  of  that  class  a  disinterested 
zeal  for  their  welfare.  For  years  there  had  been  open  and  bitter 
war  between  them  and  the  order  of  landowners  and  rent-receivers ; 
if  a  representative  of  that  order  came  amongst  them  with  words 
of  peace  and  goodwill,  it  could  only  be  for  some  selfish  purpose, 
to  secure  their  support  in  some  project  political  or  personal  with 
which  their  well-being  was  only  very  remotely  identified.  And 
lastly,  Mr.  Plunkett  was,  in  politics,  a  Unionist,  and  the  farmers 
among  whom  his  mission  lay  were  for  the  most  part  Home  Eulers, 
men  who  had  over  and  over  again  proved  themselves  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  material  interests  for  their  political  ideals. 

But  Mr.  Plunkett  had  faith  in  his  own  economic  schemes ; 
and  he  had  faith  also  in  the  intelligence  and  quick-wittedness  of 
the  peasant  farmers  whom  he  proposed  to  address.  In  the 
strength  of  this  double  confidence,  he  began  his  task.  He  was 
ably  helped  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  both  were  supported  by  the 
Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain. 

The  dairying  districts  of  Munster  furnished  the  first  field  of 
effort.  Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  advantages  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  the  long  supremacy  which  they  had  held  in  the 
English  market,  the  Munster  dairies  had  been  beaten  in  com- 
petition by  the  Danes.  Danish  butter  had  taken  the  place  which 
the  Irish  product  had  formerly  occupied,  and  the  price  for  Irish 
butter  had  fallen  accordingly.  What  was  the  secret  of  this 
success  of  the  foreigners  in  the  home  markets  ?  Mr.  Anderson 
was  dispatched  to  Denmark  to  inquire.  He  discovered  that  it 
was  due  to  the  highly  improved  methods  of  the  creamery  system, 
and  to  the  perfected  machinery  and  expert  skill  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  creamery  butter.  He  furthermore  found  that  the 
Danish  farmers  had  been  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
perfected  machinery,  and  the  expert  management  and  labour,  by 
means  of  co-operation ;  that  what  was  impossible  to  the  individual 
had  become  easy  for  the  organisation ;  that  combination  for  the 
common  purposes  of  a  common  industry  had  made  them  masters 
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of  the  most  effective  appliances  of  production,  and  had  promptly 
enabled  them  to  out-distance  competitors  who  could  command 
only  the  humble  resources  of  the  individual  small  farmer. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Danish  creamery  system,  Mr. 
Anderson  returned  to  Ireland  to  join  again  in  the  propaganda 
which  Mr.  Plunkett  was  carrying  on.  The  work  was  still  weary 
and  thankless.  The  farmers  could  hardly  be  got  to  listen  to  the 
new  teaching.  When  they  were  not  distrustful  they  were 
apathetic.  They  would  attend  a  meeting  only  as  a  personal 
compliment  to  some  friend  who  could  be  induced  to  canvass  for 
this  mark  of  their  favour.  The  meetings  were  held  in  barns, 
school-houses,  public-houses,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  usually 
attended  by  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  farmers  who  listened  incredu- 
lously and  suspiciously  to  the  facts  and  arguments  put  before 
them,  and  then  went  their  way  confirmed  in  their  distrust  of  the 
new  paths  into  which  the  speakers  were  tempting  them. 

At  last,  however,  a  few  more  intelligent  and  more  thoughtful 
than  the  rest  were  found  to  sympathise  with  the  co-operative  idea. 
They  thought  it  over  carefully,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
there  was  something  feasible  in  it,  they  resolved  to  give  it  a  trial. 
After  attending  fifty  fruitless  meetings,  and  preaching  to  fifty  un- 
congenial audiences,  Mr.  Plunkett  had,  at  length,  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  co-operative  creamery  society  founded  and  duly  registered. 
The  members  contributed  the  capital  necessary  for  buildings  and 
plant,  each  taking  a  number  of  £1  shares  equal  to  the  number  of 
cows  kept  by  him  for  dairy  purposes ;  on  this  capital  five  per  cent, 
dividend  was  to  be  paid  out  of  profits ;  the  rest  of  the  profits  were 
to  be  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  which  each  had  supplied  to  the  creamery. 

The  society  began  work  in  1890.  It  had  taken  two  years  to 
establish  it,  but  its  foundation  was  something  more  than  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  useful  local  association ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
national  economic  movement.  The  barriers  of  prejudice,  distrust, 
and  apathy  had  been  broken  down.  In  1891  the  number  of  co- 
operative creameries  was  seventeen  ;  in  1892,  twenty-five  ;  in  1893, 
thirty ;  in  1894,  thirty- three ;  and  in  1895  the  creameries  and  the 
co-operative  societies  numbered  sixty-seven.  To-day  there  are 
one  hundred  and  ten  co-operative  societies  of  different  kinds 
registered,  and  some  seventy-four  in  process  of  formation.  The 
total  membership  of  the  registered  societies  is  over  10,000.  The 
sales  of  butter  by  the  co-operative  dairies  amounted,  during  the 
year  1895,  to  £185,000. 

At  an  early  period  co-operation  found  developments  outside  the 
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Monster  dairies.  As  soon  as  the  creameries  began  to  put  their  im- 
proved butter  on  the  market,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by 
the  established  butter  buyers  and  butter  merchants  who  had  so  long 
controlled  the  Irish  butter  trade.  The  co-operators,  who  had  broken 
loose  from  established  customs  in  other  directions,  were  not  disposed 
to  submit  to  them  here.  Finding  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
manufacturing  butter  on  the  most  approved  plan,  they  soon  came 
to  regard  the  function  of  marketing  it  as  in  no  way  beyond  them. 
In  1892  several  of  the  local  societies  federated  themselves  in  a 
selling  society,  called  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  with 
a  head  office  in  Limerick,  and  an  office  and  stores  in  Manchester. 
This  bold  and  perhaps  premature  venture  encountered  disasters  at 
first.  The  Agency  Society  became  involved  in  lawsuits,  contracted 
bad  debts,  and  in  its  first  year  lost  all  its  capital.  But  the  farmers 
were  determined  to  have  co-operative  distribution  as  well  as  co- 
operative production  of  their  dairy  products,  and  they  held  per- 
severingly  to  the  scheme  of  an  Agency  Society.  Their  persever- 
ance has  been  rewarded.  After  three  years*  trading  the  Agency 
Society,  in  1895,  had  made  good  its  early  losses,  and  had  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  sound  and  apparently  permanent  financial 
institution.  Its  sales  of  butter  for  the  year  1895  reached  a  money 
value  of  £77,000.  And  by  this  time  also  its  operations  had  extended 
beyond  butter  sales,  and  its  prospects  of  useful  activity  appeared 
to  be  widening  indefinitely. 

In  the  last  days  of  1891  I  was  permitted  to  lay  before  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Ireland  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  rural  co-operation  in  the  German  Empire.  Sketching  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Bauernvereine,  or  Peasant  Farmers*  Unions, 
I  was  able  to  show  what  remarkable  improvements  they 
had  effected  in  the  German  peasant's  condition.  They  had 
enabled  him  to  buy  his  seeds,  manures,  and  farming  implements 
of  guaranteed  quality  at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  ;  to  effect  the 
insurance  of  his  cattle  and  his  crops  on  the  most  favourable 
terms ;  to  improve  his  breeds  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  to 
send  his  stock  and  farm  produce  to  the  best  niarkets  and  to 
dispose  of  them  without  any  deduction  of  middle  profits ;  and 
lastly,  to  free  himself  from  the  strangling  grasp  of  the  money- 
lender, by  the  use  of  co-operative  credit  on  the  Eaiffeisen  and 
other  systems.  At  the  close  of  my  statement  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  these  advantages  were  within  reach  of  the  Irish 
farmer  if  only  some  man  of  influence  and  capacity  would  under- 
take to  instruct  him  in  the  means  of  attaining  them.  I  was  not 
aware   at  the  time  how  much  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Plunkett 
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to  make  actual  the  possibilities  which  I  suggested.  When  I  met 
him,  shortly  after,  I  found  that  his  plans  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  dairy  industry,  that  his  schemes  for  applying  co-opera- 
tion to  other  departments  of  the  farmer's  industry  were  already 
matured.  And,  strange  to  say,  I  found  that,  without  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  in  Germany  and  in  France,  he  had 
devised  a  scheme  of  agricultural  co-operation  which  closely 
followed  the  German  lines ;  that  the  rules  which  he  had  planned 
for  the  future  agricultural  societies  of  Ireland  seemed,  here  and 
there,  a  translation  from  the  rules  of  the  Bauernvereine,  The 
co-operative  idea  had  already  become  popular  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  ;  there  was  comparatively  little  diflSculty  in  introducing 
it  in  its  application  to  agriculture  in  those  districts  where  it  had 
already  been  applied  to  dairying.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1894 
a  large  number  of  purely  agricultural  co-operative  societies  were 
formed,  and  the  benefits  they  could  confer  on  the  farmer  signally 
demonstrated.  To  quote  only  one  instance:  Five  of  these 
societies  joined  together  for  the  purchase  of  their  yearly  supply 
of  artificial  manures.  Sending  in  the  orders  of  their  members 
to  the  central  committee,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  at  a  saving  on  customary  prices  of 
40  per  cent.  The  saving  effected  on  one  order  amounted  to 
£6,000.  And,  besides  the  saving,  the  quality  of  the  manures 
supplied  was  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  for  further 
security,  tested  by  an  analyst  employed  by  the  societies. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the 
agricultural  societies.  In  other  directions  they  were  equally 
beneficent  in  their  action.  Their  efficiency  is,  however, 
enormously  increased  when,  as  is  now  generally  the  case,  they 
affiliate  themselves  to  the  Agency  Society,  and  conduct  their 
sales  of  agricultural  produce  and  purchases  of  agricultural 
requirements  through  its  officers.  The  big  transactions  which 
the  Agency  Society  can  undertake  when  it  represents  a  whole 
federation  of  co-operative  societies  enables  it  to  obtain  terms 
from  the  manufacturers  which  few  other  customers  could  pretend 
to,  and  the  full  benefit  of  these  terms  is  shared  by  the  humblest 
member  of  the  federated  societies  for  which  it  acts.  The  Agency 
Society  will  sell,  as  well  as  buy ;  for  the  affiliated  societies  it  will 
sell  not  only  butter,  but  eggs,  poultry,  and  any  other  farm 
products  which  can  be  disposed  of  favourably  in  the  English  or 
other  markets. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1894  the  co-operative  movement 
had  assumed  proportions  which  made  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
No.  22. — VOL.  VI  p 
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Plunkett  and  the  few  friends  who  were  associated  with  him  to 
promote  and  guide  it  in  its  further  development  without  aid  from 
other  quarters.  Such  a  task  would  be  beyond  their  plans  and  their 
resources.     They  therefore  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance. 

In  April  1894,  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  marked  the  response  to  that  appeal.  The  new 
society  was  co-operative  like  the  others,  but  it  differed  from  the 
others  in  this,  that  it  was  formed  to  expend  money  not  to  make 
it.  Its  members  took  shares,  and  the  liability  was  limited  by  the 
number  and  the  value  of  their  shares  ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
there  was  to  be  no  dividend  on  the  capital,  that  it  was  all  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  work  of  organising  co-operative  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland.  The  instalments  on  the  shares 
hitherto  taken  give  the  society  an  annual  income  of  about 
£1,200.  The  society  was  found,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  contain 
men  representing  all  political  parties  and  all  forms  of  religious 
belief.  Differences  of  creed  or  politics  have  not  divided  its 
councils  at  any  time,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  this 
spirit  of  harmony  will  distinguish  it  to  the  end.  The  Society 
is  formed  to  last  only  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
organising  of  co-operative  societies  will  have  been  carried  so  far 
that  it  will  not  need  further  fostering  care  ;  and  the  Organisation 
Society  may  be  safely  replaced  by  a  central  board  or  council  on 
which  the  whole  system  of  Irish  co-operative  societies  will  be 
represented,  and  which  will  act  and  speak  for  them  all  on  behalf 
of  the  general  interests  of  Irish  agriculture.  What  influence  such 
a  body  will  possess,  what  attention  its  demands  or  suggestions 
will  receive  when  it  speaks  for  the  great  body  of  associated  Irish 
farmers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  the  co-operative  movement  has  spread  rapidly.  New 
districts  have  been  reached,  and  new  fields  of  enterprise  entered 
upon.  Connaught  has  followed  Munster  and  Leinster  in  adopt- 
ing co-operation,  and  now  the  farmers  of  Down,  Derry,  and  Tyrone 
are  joining  the  great  economic  league  which  had  its  beginnings 
in  the  dairies  of  Munster.  Societies  of  co-operative  credit,  village 
banks  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  been  founded  with  the 
advice  and  aid  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P.,  and 
the  experiments  in  this  direction  have,  so  far,  been  wholly  satis- 
factory. The  most  important  of  the  recent  developments  of  the 
co-operative  movement  is  its  proposed  extension  to  the  bacon- 
curing  industry.  In  recent  years  the  price  of  pigs  has  de- 
clined woefully  in   Ireland ;    in  fact,  the   decline   has   been  so^ 
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great  that  the  price  of  pigs  no  longer  remunerates  the  farmer 
for  the  expense  and  labour  involved  in  feeding  them,  and 
thus  the  bacon  industry  itself  is  threatened  with  extinction. 
Meantime  the  Danish  imports  of  bacon  are  increasing  year  by 
year,  and  Danish  bacon  is  taking  precedence  of  the  Irish  in  point 
of  quality.  On  investigation,  the  commissioner  despatched  to 
Denmark  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  found 
that  co-operation  had  been  applied  to  bacon-curing  in  Denmark 
as  it  had  been  applied  to  dairying,  and  with  the  same  success. 
The  Danish  farmers  had  formed  co-operative  societies  for  the 
manufacture  of  bacon ;  they  slaughtered  their  own  pigs ;  cured 
the  bacon  by  the  most  approved  methods ;  exported  it  to  England 
where  it  was  sold  by  their  agents,  and  then  divided  among 
themselves  the  profits  on  manufacture  and  sale,  securing  to  them- 
selves the  full  and  final  value  of  their  products.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  were  published  in  the  Irish  Homestead,  the 
organ  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  farmers  were  astir  in  many  counties  conferring 
as  to  the  best  means  of  copying  in  Ireland  the  methods  of  the 
Danes.  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  what  will  be  the  issue  of 
their  deliberations.  They  are  still  in  progress.  But  the  outcome, 
whatever  it  be,  will,  I  am  confident,  demonstrate  anew  the 
capacity  of  the  Irish  farmer  for  the  higher  methods  of  industry, 
and  will  add  to  the  feeling  of  hope  with  which  the  progress  of 
co-operative  agriculture  amongst  us  has  inspired  all  who  have 
watched  the  movement  from  its  beginning. 

T.  A.  FiNLAY 

Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society 
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Amongst  the  many  financial  difficulties  of  the  wage-earner  two 
are  pre-eminent  at  the  present  moment ;  the  provision  for 
emergencies  and  the  equalization  of  his  income.  They  are  diffi- 
culties alike  in  their  nature  and  calling  for  very  similar  solutions, 
and  leading  also  when  unsolved  to  the  same  financial  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the 
latter  is  coming  to  be  recognised  as  a  serious  problem.  The 
necessity  for  providing  against  the  inevitable  *  rainy  day '  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  all  sorts  of  expedients  and 
machinery  have  been  devised  to  meet  the  need.  The  necessity 
of  spreading  out  an  intermittent  income  over  the  whole  year 
has  only  recently  assumed  large  proportions  among  wage-earners, 
and  they  are  as  yet  ill  prepared  to  meet  it  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  inconveniences  of  the  long  vacation.  Such  ex- 
pedients as  they  do  resort  to  are  for  the  most  part  obvious 
enough,  but  clumsy  and  expensive,  and  to  my  thinking  altogether 
on  the  wrong  lines.  Moreover  they  have  a  tendency  when  freely 
indulged  in — as  in  large  towns — to  supersede  the  older  and  wiser 
methods  of  providing  against  emergencies.  A  man  who  finds 
that  he  can  tide  over  slack  times  without  troubling  himself  to 
make  provision  beforehand  naturally  yields  to  the  unconscious 
inference  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  through  other  difficulties 
in  the  same  way ;  and  the  tendency  is  for  him  to  place  his 
whole  financial  position  upon  a  different  and  less  sound  basis. 

There  are,  of  course,  as  every  economic  unit  soon  finds  out, 
two  ways  of  meeting  financial  exigences ;  two  ways  that  is,  in 
addition  to  the  obvious  but  not  always  possible  one  of  working. 
We  can  anticipate  our  difficulties,  either  in  general  or  in  detail, 
and  sacrifice  something  of  the  present  to  make  provision  against 
them ;  or  we  can  wait  until  they  come  and  then  draw  upon  our 
future  resources — sacrifice  the  future  to  provide  for  the  present. 
It  is  of  this  latter  course,  and  of  the  divers  ways  in  which  it 
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may  be  achieved,  that  I  have  now  to  speak ;    and  also  of  its 
eflSciency  as  compared  with  the  former. 

Of  course  the  old-fashioned  morality  goes  in  favour  of  thrift 
as  opposed  to  credit,  but  I  am  interested  to  find  to  what  a  large 
extent  the  advantages  of  credit  are  now  being  preached  as  well  as 
practised.  The  pawnbroker  especially  is  extolled  by  many  who  have 
no  dealings  with  him  as  the  *  poor  man's  friend,*  and  the  system  of 
credit  at  the  general  shop  is  very  generally  regarded  as  the  one 
salvation  of  the  wage-earner  in  bad  times.  The  money-lender 
has  not  yet  lived  down  the  accumulated  antipathies  of  ages ;  but  if 
the  pawnbroker  is  good,  the  money-lender  surely  is  better.  Thus 
the  prestige  which  attaches  to  credit  in  the  commercial  world  is 
fast  being  transferred  to  the  region  of  private  indebtedness,  and 
as  we  turn  to  the  poorer  classes  we  find  ourselves  regarding  it  as 
tinged  with  a  curious  kind  of  semi-professional,  semi-sentimental 
benevolence. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  becomes 
a  powerful  argument  against  anticipatory  provision  and  in 
favour  of  credit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  saving  is  often 
regarded,  and  perhaps  justifiably  regarded,  as  the  sacrifice  of 
present  and  certain  advantages  for  the  sake  of  meeting  evils 
which  may  possibly  never  occur,  or  which  if  they  do  occur,  may 
be  met  in  some  way  not  yet  foreseen.  *  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof '  is  to  a  certain  extent  good  business,  and  finds 
its  realization  in  the  general  disinclination  to  make  provision  for 
an  old  age  which  may  never  come.  And  though  I  have  never 
heard  it  openly  argued  that  a  burden  may  very  likely  be  escaped 
altogether  by  putting  it  into  the  future,  yet  no  doubt  the  "possi- 
biUty  is  vaguely  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  practice  some 
form  of  indebtedness  as  their  financial  modus  operandi. 

Of  course  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  really  tells  both  ways 
from  a  rational  point  of  view ;  and  it  may  be  argued  as  against 
credit  that  while  our  present  resources  are  known  our  future 
resources  are  not,  that  we  may  be  piling  up  a  burden  for  a  time 
of  special  misfortune,  and  that  in  any  case  we  increase  it  hy  pay- 
ing instead  of  receiving  interest.  But  from  an  i/Tational  point 
of  view  the  uncertainty  tells  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
sacrificing  the  future;  where  the  reasoning  faculties  are  un- 
developed the  psychological  pressure  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
present.  A  very  small  want  of  to-day  looms  large  enough  to 
obscure  a  great  necessity  in  the  future,  and  it  is  useless  to  point 
out  how  the  price  of  a  few  pots  of  beer  would  pay  the  sick-club 
subscription  ;  arithmetic  has  no  power  over  a  thirsty  soul  when 
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drink  is  within  reach.  Nor  can  the  vision  of  future  sickness 
overcome  the  assuredness  of  present  health  and  strength ;  *  I 
were  never  ill  in  my  life  before  '  some  prostrate  worker  will  say 
in  aggrieved  surprise  that  he  should  have  been  afflicted  after  all 
those  years  of  immunity.  Like  many  others,  he  argues  from 
present  to  future,  so  makes  no  provision  and  is  taken  unawares. 
Even  when  the  need  of  the  future  might  be  thought  quite 
assured,  as  in  season  trades,  the  undeveloped  mind  refuses  to 
grasp  it ;  the  combination  of  a  large  town  and  good  money 
coming  in  make  a  present  so  rich  in  possibilities,  that  the 
future  fades  before  it  and  imagination  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating the  barren  meagreness  of  the  six  weeks  when  there  will 
be  no  money,  just  as  the  child's  thoughts  will  turn  away  during 
playtime  from  the  dryness  of  the  lesson  hour.  And  when  the 
barren  weeks  have  come  the  possibilities  of  the  future  seem 
inexhaustible  in  comparison  with  the  present  restraints,  and  any 
obligation  will  be  cheerfully  incurred  as  an  escape  from  the  pinch 
of  present  poverty. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  there  is  a  powerful  instinct  towards 
the  credit  system  of  meeting  emergencies  and  equalising  incomes, 
and  many  and  ingenious  are  the  devices  by  which  a  working 
man  may  now  forestall  his  future.  If  we  attempt  to  classify 
these  they  seem  to  fall  roughly  under  three  heads,  though  I 
doubt  whether  the  classification  will  hold  good  for  anything 
more  than  purposes  of  convenience.  For  those  purposes  I 
propose  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  credit — or  as  I  should 
prefer  to  call  it  *  indebtedness  ' — under  the  heads  of  Borrowing, 
Pawning,  and  Not-paying. 

Of  borrowing  there  may  be  said  to  be  three  typical  forms. 
There  is  first  the  regular  business  transaction  with  the  ordinary 
loan  society  or  money  office  ;  *  money  lent  on  personal  security  in 
any  amount.*  How  much  of  this  goes  on  one  may  roughly  estimate 
by  the  number  of  loan  offices  which  flourish  in  or  around  work- 
ing London,  and  by  consulting  the  records  of  the  County  Court. 
There  are  eighty-two  loan  offices  in  the  London  Directory,  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  charged  is  10  per  cent.,  but  this  is 
often  doubled  or  more  by  the  system  of  fines  and  charges.  Pre- 
liminary charges  are  made  for  *  enquiries '  into  the  character  or 
solvency  of  the  borrower,  and  these  have  to  be  paid  whether  the 
loan  is  granted  or  not.  Then  a  charge  is  made  for  every  letter 
written,  and  a  fine  imposed  for  every  delay  in  repayment.  I  am 
told  that  the  more  respectable  firms  prefer  to  charge  20  per  cent. 
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right  out,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  extras.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  a  loan  ofiBce  is  likely  to  win  its 
case  in  court  unless  it  has  charged  above  25  per  cent. ;  higher 
than  that  the  judge  is  apt  to  consider  unreasonable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a  fair  cover  for  risk,  if 
we  consider  that  the  pawnbroker  charges  24  per  cent.,  arid  has 
perfect  security ;  yet  the  pawnbroker  is  regarded  as  a  respectable 
tradesman,  or  even  philanthropist. 

These  loans  are  easily  got,  and  for  any  amount,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  facility  makes  the  poor  extraordinarily  reck- 
less in  the  way  in  which,  and  the  reasons  for  which,  they  will 
run  into  debt.  No  doubt  they  are  often  enabled  in  this  way 
to  tide  over  a  bad  time,  or  to  make  a  fresh  start;  but  more 
frequently  still  the  burden  of  the  debt  only  drags  the  sinking 
man  deeper  down,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  extricate 
himself.  Very  often  again  the  occasion  of  the  debt  will  be 
nothing  more  than  bank  holiday  or  a  bean-feast  or  some  other 
form  of  spree,  and  the  sort  of  thing  which  happens  then  is  for  a 
man  to  go  to  a  loan  office,  giving  the  name  of  a  friend  or 
perhaps  two,  as  security,  and  borrow  a  pound,  or  two,  or  three, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  friend  then  goes  to  another  office  and  gives 
his  name,  and  so  between  them  they  raise  a  nice  little  sum  for 
their  festivity.  Before  the  pound  is  paid  off  it  probably  becomes 
two,  and  if  it  goes  into  court  the  costs  will  run  it  up  still  further. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  thing  that  goes 
on,  there  were  dealt  with  in  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  last 
year  12,600  cases,  for  amounts  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  £50; 
these  of  course  covered  very  various  kinds  of  debts,  rent,  general 
shops,  tallyman,  &c.,  but  loans  formed  a  very  large  number,  and 
were  frequently  for  such  a  small  amount  as  to  seem  hardly 
worth  collecting.  One  day,  for  instance,  a  man  brought  in  a 
batch  of  300,  the  highest  being  for  5s.,  and  the  whole  lot  pro- 
ducing from  £60  to  £70.  These  12,600  of  course  represent  only 
the  defaulting  debtors,  and  what  percentage  they  form  of  the  whole 
number  I  cannot  say.  So  far  as  concerns  the  representatives 
of  the  loan  offices  their  business  may  be  legitimate  enough,  but 
their  appearance  is  very  much  against  them;  the  possibility  of 
their  dealing  leniently  with  an  unfortunate  debtor,  or  even 
refraining  from  entangling  him  still  deeper,  seems  very  remote.^ 

^  I  quote  an  account  cut  from  a  daily  paper  after  writing  the  above  : — *  In  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court  yesterday,  a  money-lender,  named  Palmer,  summoned  a  number 
of  working  men,  whosetwages  ranged  from  £1  to  £2  per  week,  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  ordered  to  pay  different  sums  for  which  judgment  had  been 
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Any  more  disgusting  sight  than  some  unclean,  vulture-like  old 
Jew  *  kissing  the  book/  and  gabbling  through  an  inaudible  form 
of  words  which  is  reduced  to  mere  blasphemy  in  this  connection 
can  hardly  be  conceived. 

The  private  money  lender  is  more  diflScult  to  watch  at  work, 
but  he  is  largely  patronised,  especially  by  the  costermonger. 
The  coster's  business  is  mainly  carried  on  on  borrowed  capital, 
yet  he  seldom  appears  in  court ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that 
for  a  coster  to  appear  in  court  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  he  is  a 
bad  lot.  The  reason  is  that  this  branch  of  credit  has  been 
made  a  special  business  of  by  men  (often  women)  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  a  man  who  is  known  to  be 
trustworthy  can  always  get  his  money  without  diflSculty.  I 
understand  that  there  is  an  old  woman  who  keeps  a  little  stall 
in  Chapel  Street,  Islington,  who  makes  *  any  amount  of  money  '^ 
in  this  way ;  she  knows  all  the  costers  and  just  whom  she  can 
trust,  and  lends  only  to  them  and  to  others  introduced  by  them. 
The  regular  rate  of  interest  is  Is,  in  the  £,  or  Id.  in  the  Is.  for 
fortv  weeks;  not  much  if  one  considers  the  inevitable  risk  in 
spite  of  personal  knowledge.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  works^ 
out  at  something  liiuch  more  like  400  per  cent.,  for  the  coster 
seldom  keeps  the  money  for  more  than  a  few  days.  He  borrows 
*  a  pound  for  a  shilling  '  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  pays  it 
back  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  borrowing  afresh  each  week.  The 
reason  is  said  to  be  that  he  cannot  trust  himself  not  to  spend  it,^ 
if  he  keeps  it  for  the  intervening  days  when  he  is  not  at  work,^ 
and  if  this  is  true  to  even  a  small  extent,  it  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  type  of  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  mode  of  borrowing  is  that 
carried  on  by  the  mutual  loan  societies  (described  also  in  Mr. 
Booth's  book),  which  partake  of  the  character  of  thrift.     A  club 

previously  recovered.  One  man,  named  Moltini,  said  he  was  security  for  another 
defendant,  named  Lyons,  who  borrowed  £2  from  the  plaintiff,  and  had  repaid 
about  £1  10s.,  and  yet  they  were  each  summoned  for  sums  of  about  £S.  Lyons 
corroborated  the  statement.  After  hearing  further  evidence  the  Assistant  Judge 
(Mr.  Roxburgh)  said  that  in  June,  1893,  the  two  defendants  received  35s.  from  the 
plaintiff,  and  gave  a  promissory  note  for  £2.  Since  that  time  £1  4s.  lOd,  had 
been  repaid  out  of  the  35s.  In  respect  of  the  balance  of  the  debt  judgment  was 
signed  against  one  of  the  defendants  for  £6  14s.,  and  £1  5s.  8^.  costs,  and  against  the 
other  defendant  for  £6  4s.  8d.  debt,  and  £1  9s.  8d.  costs.  In  July,  1894,  the 
plaintiff's  solicitor  applied  for  payment  of  £3  Is.  4d.,  but  instead  of  signing  judgment 
for  that  amount  at  that  time,  he  waited  until  further  costs  had  been  incurred.  To 
mark  his  sense  of  the  way  in  which  those  poor  men  had  been  treated,  he  himself 
should  make  an  order  in  each  case  for  the  payment  of  a  penny  a  month.  The 
decision  was  applauded  by  several  persons  in  Court,  and  will  no  doubt  give  joy  to 
those  who  read  this  paragraph.' 
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is  formed  in  which  members  take  shares,  perhaps  at  6d.  a  week 
up  to  a  pound ;  and  from  the  capital  thus  subscribed  money  is 
lent  to  members  at  the  rate  of  Is,  in  the  £  for  forty  weeks. 
They  are  '  sharing  out '  clubs,  dividing  quarterly  or  yearly,  and 
paying  interest  on  the  shares  out  of  the  fines  and  interest  paid 
on  loans.  The  financial  basis  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  but  I 
know  that  considerable  pressure  is  put  upon  members  to  borrow^ 
whether  they  need  the  money  or  not,  as  otherwise  the  interest 
on  sharing  out  could  not  be  kept  up  ;  I  am  also  assured  that  it 
pays  a  man  better  to  borrow  a  pound  than  to  withdraw  a  pound 
share,  because  he  pays  only  one  quarter's  interest  on  his  loan 
and  receives  three-quarter's  interest  on  his  share.  These  societies 
are  formed  largely  in  connection  with  political  and  social  clubs, 
and  mainly  with  a  view  to  paying  the  quarter's  rent,  but  a  man 
will  often  borrow  for  a  bank  holiday  or  a  funeral ;  or  if  he  can 
think  of  nothing  else  for  clothing.  (Strictly  speaking  this  kind 
of  borrowing  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  indebtedness,, 
and  I  only  introduce  it  here  as  being  a  form  of  saving  in- 
geniously contrived  so  as  to  include  much  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  debt.) 

The  subject  of  pawning  offers  much  food  for  reflection.  It 
might  fairly  be  argued  that  in  pawning  a  man  does  not  really 
get  into  debt  at  all,  but  merely  exchanges  his  goods  for  a  sum  of 
money  considerably  less  than  their  real  value.  Technically  I 
believe  that  the  goods  are  so  far  gone  out  of  his  possession  that 
he  cannot  recover  damages  in  case  of  fire  at  a  pawnbroker's 
shop.  Nevertheless  the  money  is  generally  regarded  as  borrowed, 
and  the  pledges  as  merely  temporarily  alienated;  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  pledging  is  only  a  very  expensive  way  of 
raising  money.  If  indeed,  as  may  no  doubt  happen,  there  is 
little  or  no  prospect  of  redeeming,  the  man  is  merely  selling 
his  goods ;  living  upon  his  capital  instead  of  drawing  upon  his 
future  income.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  every 
intention  to  redeem;  and  in  East  London  it  is  a  recognised 
function  of  clothing  and  furniture  to  serve  at  need  as  a  machinery 
for  raising  money,  i.e.  for  forestalling  future  earnings. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  goods  are 
pledged  without  any  definite  intention  of  redeeming,  and  then  of 
course  the  object  of  the  pawner  is  to  get  as  near  full  value  as 
may  be.  Why  not  sell  at  once,  it  may  be  asked,  but  it  is 
always  more  difficult  to  sell  at  a  moment's  notice  unless  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice;  moreover,  when  you  have  pawned  you  still 
have  a  marketable  value  in  the  tickets.     There  is  a  considerable 
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traflSc  going  on  in  pawn  tickets,  and  the  effect  of  the  double 
transaction  is  to  occasion  a  sort  of  vague  feeling  that  pawning 
is  a  profitable  business  in  which  you  really  can  for  once  in  a  way 
both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  The  most  striking  instance  of 
this  which  I  have  come  across  is  that  of  a  young  fellow  who  some- 
how or  other  managed  to  accumulate  J650,  he  said  by  shoe-blacking 
and  carrying  luggage ;  this  he  expended  at  sales,  chiefly  buying 
up  such  things  as  opera-glasses,  telescopes,  microscopic  slides 
and  old  books.  Having  thus  invested  his  capital,  hia  next 
proceeding  was  to  begin  to  pawn,  and  to  buy  new  articles  with 
the  money  so  obtained,  always  receiving,  of  course,  less  for  an 
article  than  he  originally  gave  for  it.  Finally  he  found  his 
wealth  reduced  to  a  bundle  of  pawn  tickets  representing  some 
d£20,  and  some  300  old  books  which  not  even  a  pawnbroker 
would  take;  when  I  came  across  him  he  was  living  on  the 
tickets,  selling  them  at  a  few  pence  each,  but  even  then  he  was 
not  convinced  that  his  operations  had  been  unsound  in  nature, 
but  thought  he  had  not  been  very  judicious  in  the  selection  of 
the  goods  which  he  had  bought. 

This  of  course  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  shows  how  easily  the 
essential  loss  involved  in  pledging  becomes  obscured,  and  ex- 
plains the  readiness  of  the  people  to  have  recourse  to  it  whenever 
a  httle  money  would  come  in  handy.     The  intention  to  redeem 
converts  the  transaction  into  a  burden  which  is  practically  a  debt, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  tends  to  become  periodical. 
Many  an  East  End  family  is  hampered  all  through  a  summer  of 
good  work  by  the  struggle  to  gather  round  them  again  the  home 
with  which  they  parted  last  winter  ;  only  for  it  to  be  dissipated 
again  as  soon  as  work  falls  off.     It  is  in  cases  like  these  that  the 
pawnbroker  is  generally  regarded  by  benevolent  outsiders  as  a 
guardian  angel,  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  at  a  crisis.     *  What 
would  the  poor  people  have  done  if  they  could  not  have  gone  to 
the  pawnbroker?  they  must  have  starved,*  we  are  often  told. 
But  experience  or  a  little  reflection  show^s  us  that  every  summer 
the  poor  people  pay  away  in  redeeming  and  interest  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter  without  any  assistance  from  the 
pawnbroker,  and  that  but  for  the  vicious  habit  of  drawing  upon 
the   future   they  might  with   less   hardship   to   themselves   get 
through  the  winter  and  have  the  use  of  their  furniture  into  the 
bargain.     The  pathetic  absurdity  of  the  situation  finds  its  climax 
in   the   Monday  to  Saturday  pawning,  which   has   become   so 
common  and  degrading  a  custom.     It  happens  some    Monday 
morning  that  the  wife  finds  she  has  no  money  to  pay  the  rent ; 
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it  may  be  illness  or  a  sudden  call  of  some  unavoidable  kind  ;  just 
as  likely  the  rent  has  found  its  way  to  the  public  house  or  music 
hall.  The  remedy  is  close  at  hand.  The  Sunday  clothes  of  the' 
family  are  called  into  requisition,  made  up  into  a  bundle  and 
carried  over  to  the  pawnbroker ;  and  the  rent  is  paid.  All  goes 
smoothly  until  Saturday  comes  round,  but  then  even  the  most 
easy-going  sons  and  daughters  will  insist  on  having  their  Sunday 
finery  back,  and  the  rent  must  go  this  week  in  redeeming.  On 
Monday  of  course  the  clothes  go  back,  and  it  becomes  a  fixed 
habit,  not  altogether  inconvenient,  as  there  is  little  room  for 
storing  clothes  in  London  homes,  and  special  accommodation 
will  be  supplied  for  the  best  dress  by  paying  a  halfpenny  extra 
to  the  pawnbroker.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  on  Monday 
morning  the  way  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  will  be  thronged  with 
women,  eager  to  leave  their  bundles  and  get  home  before  the 
rent  collector  comes.  On  the  guardian-angel  theory  this  throng 
should  mean  a  sudden  outbreak  of  distress ;  really  it  is  only  an 
indication  of  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  go  on  shirking  the 
burden  and  pushing  it  ofif  indefinitely  into  the  future  for  ever, 
rather  than  face  it  boldly  and  pinch  for  one  week  until  the  arrears 
are  made  up. 

When  we  come  to  the  credit  which  takes  the  form  of  not- 
paying,  the  varieties  are  of  course  co-extensive  with  the  purchases 
made  by  the  debtor ;  but  certain  of  them  are  more  general  and 
therefore  more  important  than  the  others.  First  among  them  is 
the  general  shop,  and  other  tradespeople  to  a  smaller  extent. 
The  general  shop  covers  all  the  necessary  expenditure  of  bad 
times  from  coals  to  candles,  with  the  exception  indeed  of 
butcher's  meat,  and  it  offers  substitutes  for  that  in  the  form  of 
bacon  and  eggs.  It  is,  therefore,  at  the  general  shop  that  the 
debt  accumulates,  and  the  owner  of  the  shop  practically  supports 
many  of  bis  customers  for  considerable  periods  of  the  year.  This 
is  why  it  is  no  kindness  to  leave  sums  of  money  to  faithful 
servants ;  if  it  is  enough  they  will  take  a  public  house,  more  often 
it  only  runs  to  a  general  shop ;  whichever  it  is,  a  few  months 
generally  suffices  to  divest  them  of  every  penny,  and  turn  them 
out  probably  in  debt.  It  takes  some  one  born  to  the  business, 
knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  prepared  to  follow  up  defaulters,  to 
carry  on  a  general  shop  in  East  London ;  given  the  necessary 
character  they  may  do  well ;  for  by  giving  credit  judiciously  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  larger  shops  and  stores 
which  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  and  to  which  the  man  who 
trusts  in  the  future  knows  he  cannot  turn  in  bad  times. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  general  shop  is  the  landlord,  -and 
large  is  the  extent  to  which  he  is  drawn  upon  for  free  lodging. 
Apart  from  the  regular  *  besters,'  who  will  pay  perhaps  one 
month's  rent  in  six,  there  are  many  who  habitually  let  the  rent 
run  in  bad  times,  and  pay  it  up  gradually  as  things  improve.  It 
is  comparatively  seldom,  however,  that  they  get  it  all  paid  before 
the  next  bad  time,  and  in  this  way  there  comes  to  be  a  sort  of 
*  rest  *  which  gets  wiped  out  by  a  removal,  but  accumulates  if  the 
family  stays  on  until  it  reaches  pounds.  After  some  time  has 
elapsed  they  cease  to  regard  this  in  the  light  of  a  debt,  on  the 
ground  that  *  the  landlord  isn't  likely  to  trouble  about  that ' ; 
whether  their  liability  really  lapses  I  don't  know.  (It  is  worth 
noticing  in  this  connection  that  a  *  good-principled  man  '  means 
a  man  who  pays  his  rent  regularly ;  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  East 
Londoner  a  virtue  sufficiently  exceptional  to  stamp  the  whole 
character.) 

When  board  and  lodging  can  both  be  charged  upon  the  future 
a  man's  position  is  assured  ;  but  there  are  ways  of  dealing  with 
less  urgent  needs  which  are  quite  as  prevalent.  He  need  not 
wait  for  his  furniture  until  he  has  money  to  pay  for  it ;  the  hire 
system  will  advance  it  to  him,  at  a  terrible  cost  it  is  true,  but 
then  that  cost  is  charged  upon  the  future.  Articles  concerning 
the  purchase  of  which  he  would  think  twice  had  he  to  pay  the 
money  down,  find  their  way  into  his  home  and  cost  as  much  to 
keep  as  an  additional  member  of  the  family.  The  women  revel  in 
the  possibilities  of  sewing  machines  and  mangles,  which  are  to 
be  had  literally  for  the  asking,  but  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
barely  pay  their  own  hire,  and  generally  find  their  way  back  to 
the  shop  before  they  have  done  more  than  divert  a  little  custom 
from  some  neighbour  more  in  earnest.  *  Light  come  light  go  ' ; 
these  hired  goods  have  none  of  the  steadying  effect  of  genuine 
possessions ;  and  their  temporary  owners  are  like  spoiled  children 
with  too  many  toys,  always  wanting  something  else.  The  drain 
upon  the  weekly  income  soon  comes  to  be  intolerable,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  past  payments  preferable  to  the  continued  strain. 
To  furnish  on  the  hire  system  is  perhaps  as  unsatisfactory  a  way 
of  housekeeping  as  can  be  desired ;  even  the  furnished  lodging 
has  more  of  reality  about  it. 

A  still  more  insidious  exponent  of  credit  is  the  tallyman,  who 
finds  an  occasion  for  exploiting  the  future  of  his  victims  in  every 
conceivable  article,  both  of  necessity  and  luxury.  Of  course  his 
success  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  can  magnify  the 
delights  of  immediate  acquisition,  and  minimise  the   pains   of 
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future  payment ;  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  real  value  of  the 
article,  which  is  often  discarded  or  stale  long  before  the  pay- 
ments are  completed.  All  the  genuine  delight  of  purchase  is  in 
this  way  spoiled,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  burden,  rashly  under- 
taken and  evaded  as  often  as  possible. 

Occasionally  the  evil  tends  to  remedy  itself  in  curious  ways 

when  it  has  been  carried  to  excess  in  some  definite  direction.     I 

have  already  noted  the  mutual  loan  societies,  which  had  their 

origin  in  the  necessity  of  paying  rent,  and  my  attention  has  been 

■called  to  a   similar  organisation   in   connection  with   funerals. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  ten  or  twenty  years  ago 

the  extravagance  in  this  direction  was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

Undertakers  were  much  more  ready  then  to  give  credit  for  *  high 

class  funerals,'  and  people  entirely  without  means  would  indulge 

in  mutes,  footmen,  feathers,  and  pall — *  the  whole  show ' — and 

incur  debts  of  J£25  or  more  which  they  were  years  in  getting  rid 

of.     Unless,   indeed,   they  repudiated    it   altogether ;   and  this 

happened  to  such  a  large  extent  that  undertakers  have  become  a 

•cautious  race.   The  extreme  of  credit  now  is  a  good  funeral  for  £8 

or  £10,  of  which  £5  must  be  paid  down.     Moreover,  burial  clubs 

have  been  instituted ;  the  undertaker  collects  payments,  and  for 

about  a  shilling  a  month  undertakes  (giving  a  new  meaning  to 

his  name)  to  bury  any  member  of  a  family  who  dies  within  the 

year.     At  the  end  of  the  year  the  balance  is  divided  out,  and  in 

this  way,  by  paying  12s.  a  year,  you  may  if  you  are  lucky  have 

three  or  four  funerals  as  well  as  a  dividend  of  6s.  or  7.s. 

But  even  this  gambling  sort  of  thrift  makes  slow  progress 
amongst  a  people  so  tempted  on  every  hand  to  forestall  their 
*  means.  A  man  learns  to  consider  it  a  little  thing  to  be  in  debt 
for  rent  and  food,  and  almost  meritorious  to  possess  furniture 
and  clothing  for  which  he  has  not  yet  paid  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  in  one  alone  of  the  ten  county  courts  of  London,  12,600 
were  sued  for  debt  last  year ;  in  other  words  about  every  third  or 
fourth  family  was  insolvent ;  not  merely  living  on  their  future, 
but  having  pawned  that  future  so  deeply  that  they  could  no 
longer  get  credit  for  it  even  in  East  London,  the  very  Paradise  of 
indebtedness. 

Taking  it  then  that  the  prevalence  of  indebtedness  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  London  is  established,  I  want  to  consider 
briefly  its  bearings  as  a  moral  and  an  economic  phenomenon.  Is 
it  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  prevalence  of  credit  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  to  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  com- 
munity?   Does  it,  in  other  words,  enable  the  working  class  to 
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carry  on  operations  with  a  freer  hand,  and  thus  help  it  to  increase 
its  wealth  and  raise  its  standard  of  living?  The  primitive 
agriculturist  learns  by  hard  experience  that  last  year's  harvest  is 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  food ;  have  we,  in  our  more  complex 
society  really  got  beyond  that  elementary  truth  ?  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  in  a  community  with  so  large  a  surplus  available 
for  luxury  it  is  legitimate,  and  even  desirable,  to  divert  some  of 
that  surplus  into  a  more  productive  course  by  advancing  it  to  the 
labourer  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing,  and  furniture.  It  might 
even  be  urged  that  although  the  labourer  did  not  repay,  the  wealth 
of  the  community  would  be  well  spent  in  increasing  the  comfort 
of  its  working  class. 

I  suppose  the  ultimate  criterion  between  good  and  bad  credit 
is  whether  it  directs  capital  into  more  or  less  productive  channels. 
When  the  borrower  is  able  to  make  use  of  his  loan  in  such  a. 
way  as  to  replace  it  with  due  profit  at  the  end  of  his  operations,, 
then  the  transaction  is  justified.  But  in  what  sense  is  this- 
true  of  the  great  mass  of  indebtedness  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  ? 

Take  rent  as  a  typical  instance.  The  indebted  class  7iever 
repays  the  loan  (if  loan  we  are  to  consider  it)  in  full ;  much 
less  is  there  any  profit  reaped  except  in  so  far  as  it  profits  by 
not-paying.  Of  course  in  the  long  run  the  deficit  is  made  up  to 
the  landlord,  who  is  no  more  of  a  philanthropist  in  his  business 
than  is  the  pawnbroker ;  he  covers  his  risk  by  charging  high 
rents  all  round,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  who  pay 
are  just  those  who  do7i't  have  credit,  and  therefore  benefit 
nothing. 

In  the  case  of  the  general  shops  it  is  the  same  with  a 
difference.  Here,  again,  high  prices  cover  some  of  the  risk, 
but  customers  may  choose  between  them  and  cash  shops.  It  is 
the  general  shops  themselves  which  suffer  most  in  the  long  run, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  number  of  small 
failures  in  that  trade,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  remunerative  one. 

With  regard  again  to  the  more  direct  forms  of  credit,  we 
cannot  argue  that  men  only  borrow  because  it  profits  them,  and 
that  therefore  the  very  existence  of  credit  is  its  justification. 
The  men  of  whom  I  write  are  so  far  removed  from  the  economic 
man  that  his  characteristics  are  almost  unknown  to  them.  The 
economic  man  borrows  with  an  eye  to  future  profit ;  our  man 
borrows  for  present  convenience,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  future 
loss.     For  there  can   be   little   doubt   that  if  he  pays  he  loses 
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tremendously  by  the  transaction,  even  from  a  money  point  of 
view.  The  hirer  of  a  sewing-machine  pays  £8  for  a  machine 
which  is  said  to  cost  £1  15s.  to  put  together,  and  which  can 
certainly  be  bought  for  £4  or  £5  cash.  The  price  covers  the 
risk  no  doubt,  but  the  hirer  has  her  risk  too,  and  is  very  liable  to 
lose  it  altogether  if  she  delays  in  her  instalments.  The  whole 
'hire  system  involves  a  similar  loss  to  those  who  pay,  while  to  the 
thousands  who  are  tempted  to  pledge  their  future  for  things 
which  they  don't  want,  there  is  nothing  but  loss  from  beginning 
to  end. 

To  borrowers  who  do  not  pay,  or  do  not  pay  in  full,  the 
system  is  of  course  less  of  a  financial  loss ;  and  here  the  point 
of  view  comes  in  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  no  harm  for  a 
rich  community  to  divert  some  of  its  wealth  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  working  class.  Some  such  suggestion  was  made,  I  believe, 
with  respect  to  the  Scotch  Crofters,  who  were  reported  by  the 
Eoyal  Commission  to  be  a  fine  race,  but  economically  incapable 
of  supporting  themselves ;  it  might  of  course  be  that  their 
qualities  are  so  valuable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
community  to  subsidise  them  permanently.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  *  wealth  *  which  goes  to  maintain  the  East  London 
debtor  is  not  diverted  from  luxuries,  but  from  the  necessities  of 
people  little,  if  any,  better  off  than  himself,  we  must  still  ask 
ourselves  seriously  whether  the  qualities  of  this  class  really  are 
such  that  the  community  should  desire  to  perpetuate  them. 
And  even  if  it  has  desirable  qualities  to  begin  with,  how  long 
will  they  hold  out  against  the  degrading  effect  of  chronic  in- 
debtedness ? 

Let  us  look  at  this  moral  effect  a  little  closer.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances  a  man  who  is  in  debt  is  only  half  a  man ; 
his  future  is  not  his  own.  But  the  man  who  has  to  submit  to 
weekly  dunning  from  professional  debt-collectors,  whose  clothing 
is  for  five  days  out  of  seven  in  the  pawnshop,  whose  household 
goods  may  at  any  moment  be  confiscated,  and  whose  landlord  is 
always  meditating  the  advisability  of  evicting  him,  has  sold 
himself  into  a  slavery  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  flight. 
He  has  literally  no  alternative  but  indifference  or  despair,  and  it 
is  these  qualities  w^hich  chiefly  characterise  the  class.  Thrift  is 
made  an  impossibility,  for  apart  from  the  facilities  for  satisfying 
all  desires  without  previous  effort,  how  can  you  save  with  your 
creditors  on  the  watch  for  every  penny?  Many  a  shilling  is 
recklessly  wasted  because  if  not  spent  it  will  only  go  to  the 
debt-collector ;  and  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  energies  of  the 
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debtor  to  be  diverted  from  the  effort  to  repay  to  the  effort  to 
evade  his  creditor.  I  have  known  a  woman  move  herself  and 
family  and  belongings  five  times  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  Is.  a  week  for  a  sewing-machine;  as  soon  as  she  is  tracked 
she  makes  another  flitting,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
creditor  abandons  the  pursuit. 

There  is  something  also  almost  incompatible  with  self-respect 
in  the  scenes  into  which  people  are  brought  by  their  indebted- 
ness. Go  into  the  pawnshop  and  watch  the  men  unroll  the 
bundles  as  they  are  brought  in,  chafl&ng  the  women  on  the  quality 
of  their  clothing,  and  holding  some  well-worn  garment  up  to 
ridicule  ;  see  him  take  the  wedding  ring  from  some  poor  woman, 
try  it  on  the  counter  and  sniff  contemptuously  that  *  there  ain't 
much  gold  in  that.*  Or  go  into  the  county  court  where  the  very 
air  seems  tainted  with  degradation,  and  look  at  the  faces  of  the 
throng  of  debtors  lounging  about  till  their  turn  comes.  Some  are 
anxious  and  troubled,  the  majority  indifferent  or  contemptuous ; 
there  is  no  more  sense  of  responsibility  about  any  of  them 
than  there  is  about  the  out-patients  in  a  hospital  waiting-room. 
They  happen  to  have  got  into  debt  as  they  might  happen  to  catch 
a  cold,  and  they  have  come  there  for  treatment.  It  is  a  miserable 
scene,  and  almost  enough  in  itself  to  condemn  the  whole  system. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  if,  like  the  Eoman  Emperor,  we  could 
cancel  all  the  bonds,  and  dismiss  the  throng  of  men  and  women, 
the  majority  of  them  would  only  use  their  solvency  to  get  into 
debt  again.  Indebtedness  is  not  an  incident  with  them ;  it  is 
their  plan  of  life. 

Would  the  working  class  on  the  whole  benefit  if  an  Act  were 
passed  making  small  debts  irrecoverable  at  law  ?  This  was  the 
question  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I  first  began  to  consider  the 
matter ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  it  decisively.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  obvious,  and  it  has  been  strongly  urged 
upon-^  me  that  the  poor  would  suffer  greatly  in  bad  times  by  the 
inevitable  withdrawal  of  credit  by  the  general  shops,  and  the 
inability  to  borrow  a  few  pounds  in  emergencies.  But  there  are 
two  forms  of  credit  which  would  remain  practically  unaffected  by 
such  an  Act,  and  which  involve,  to  my  thinking,  less  harm  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  first  of  these  I  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
though  it  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent ;  it  takes  the  shape 
of  an  advance  of  wages  from  the  employer  on  special  occasions 
of  misfortune.  There  is  no  fear  of  such  indebtedness  becoming 
chronic,  or  of  its  being  incurred  for  trivial  reasons  ;  the  loan  is 
repaid  automatically  by  deduction  from  future  wages,  and  in  full, 
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but  does  not  involve  any  burden  of  interest  or  fines.  Moreover, 
it  is  made  on  the  strength  of  a  personal  relationship,  and  brings 
with  it  no  degrading  associations. 

The  second  kind  of  credit  is  similar  in  that  the  loan  is  made 
on  the  strength  of  personal  knowledge  and  confidence,  and  does 
not  rely  upon  legal  proceedings  for  recovery.  The  most  prevalent 
form  of  this  in  London  is  that  practised  by  the  costermongers ; 
and  in  smaller  places  we  find  the  general  shops  acting  on  what  is 
practically  the  same  basis.  They  rely,  that  is,  on  personal  know- 
ledge of  their  customers  and  their  circumstances,  and  not  at  all 
upon  legal  remedy.  The  chief  hindrance  to  this  personal  know- 
ledge in  London  is  the  mobility  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  would 
decrease  enormously  with  the  decrease  of  credit. 

But  the  effects  of  legislation  are  difl&cult  to  foresee ;  I  am  told 
that  a  great  encouragement  to  bad  debts  has  been  given  by  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  which  has  opened  up  new 
possibilities  of  evading  liabilities.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  check 
to  small  debts  would  only  conduce  to  large  ones ;  and  in  any  case 
such  an  Act  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  pawn- 
shop. My  only  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  amount  and 
facility  of  credit  (or  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it — indebtedness) 
among  the  working  classes  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil. 

Helen  Bosanquet 
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EEVIEWS 

Select  Tracts  and  Documents  lUtcstrative  of  English  Monetary 
History,  1626-1730,  Comprising  works  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton ; 
Henry  Eobinson ;  Sir  Eichard  Temple  and  J.  S. ;  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  John  Conduitt;  together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Domestic  State  Papers  at  H.M.  Eecord  OflBce.  By  Wm.  A. 
Shaw,  M.A.  (London :  Clement  Wilson,  1896.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  xiv.  244.) 

So  far  as  its  typographical  form  and  general  arrangements  are 
concerned,  this  book  of  Mr.  Shaw's,  intended  as  it  is  for  the  service 
of  the  student  rather  than  for  the  luxury  of  the  bibliophile,  may  be 
<)onsidered  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  does  not  pretend  to  the  stateUness 
of  McCuUoch's  octavos,  nor  to  quite  the  elegant  fidelity  of  the  Harvard 
Cantillon,  but  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  most  exacting.  The 
original  documents  are  printed  in  admirably  clear  type,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  the  old-world  flavour  which  is  so  attractive  to  the 
scholar,  if  not  even  essential  to  their  full  appreciation ;  they  are 
prefaced  by  brief  and  lively  introductions,  more  controversial,  perhaps, 
than  Mr.  Shaw  supposes,  but  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  interest  of 
the  reader  ;  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  handy,  easy  of  reference,  and 
well  put  together. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  approve,  or  even  to  understand,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  compilation  has  been  made.  So  far  as  its  subject  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  his  work  *  is  intended  as  a  very 
simple  object-lesson  in  Currency  History  .  .  in  no  sense  controversial  .  . 
restricted  practically  to  a  century  as  to  extent  .  .  a  century  .  .  incapable 
by  any  strain  of  innuendo  of  being  made  or  held  controversial.  .  .  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  one  main  difficulty  which  the  monetary  systems  of 
every  State  of  Europe  experienced  as  the  result  of  a  mechanism 
inherited  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  they  continued  to 
experience  until  the  reforms  of  quite  modern  times.'  Beaders  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  previous  writings  on  money  will  not  need  to  be  told  what  this 
*  main  difficulty '  was.  It  arose  out  of  the  melting  and  movements  of 
coinage  so  common  in  that  period,  and  largely,  though  not  wholly, 
consequent  upon  the  conflicting  and  variable  Mint  pars  adopted,  in 
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accordance  with  the  Mercantilist  policy,  by  the  various  European 
States.  Thus  his  main  purpose,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  is  the 
illustration  of  the  so-called  Gresham's  law. 

Now  every  writer  has  the  right  to  make  his  own  limitation  of  his 
•subject.  But  many  will  doubt  whether  this  celebrated  proposition, 
which  every  one  talks  about,  but  not'  one  person  in  twenty  states 
correctly,  deserves  the  position  here  assigned  to  it.  Accurately  stated, 
it  never  has  been  and  never  could  be  disputed.  It  operates  in  England 
to-day  exactly  as  it  operated  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a 
little  wearisome  to  find  the  greater  part  of  a  volume  devoted  to 
ransacking  history  for  elaborate  illustrations  of  an  obvious  truth,  none 
of  which,  after  all,  are  so  pertinent  as  that  afforded  by  the  everyday 
payments  of  heavy  gold  into  the  Bank,  or  the  well-known  operations 
of  the  Birmingham  jewellers.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  believe  the 
ordinary  student  of  monetary  history  will  find  Mr.  Shaw's  book  at  all 
x5omparable  in  interest  with  Mr.  Dana  Horton's  Silver  Pound,  or  his 
invaluable  Appendix  to  the  Beport  on  the  Conference  of  1878.  What 
such  a  man  most  wants  is  a  collection  of  leading  monetary  enactments, 
together  with  such  comments  and  introductions  as  will  serve,  like  the 
preamble  to  a  statute,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  legislation ;  to 
which  may  conveniently  be  added  compact  and  illustrative  monetary 
statistics.  No  doubt  important  expressions  of  opinion  also  haye  an 
interest  for  him,  especially  if  all  sides  of  a  controversy  are  represented  ; 
but  they  are  interesting  in  proportion  as  they  relate  to  critical  epochs  in 
monetary  history,  or  to  fundamental  principles  of  monetary  science. 
Dana  Horton,  in  the  historical  works  just  mentioned,  carefully  observes 
this  rule ;  there  is  not  a  document  published  by  him  which  does  not 
relate  to  some  monetary  legislation,  or  some  nice  point  of  monetary 
science,  which  still  possesses  a  vital  significance  for  us.  It  may 
however  be  granted  that  the  monetary  difficulties  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
mainly  in  view  deserve  to  be  fully  put  on  record ;  and  even  if  we  think 
that  he  exaggerates  their  importance,  and  that  they  did  not  require  to 
be  enforced  with  so  much  iteration,  we  must  admit  that  the  tracts  and 
documents  now  reprinted  illustrate  them  effectively.  For  this  reason, 
then,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  rarity  of  some  of  the  tracts  it 
X5ontains,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  economic 
libraries  to  which  Mr.  Shaw's  book  will  not  prove  a  useful  and 
welcome  accession. 

The  book  might  have  been  still  more  useful  if  Mr.  Shaw  had  made 
up  his  mind  whether  his  reprints  were  to  form  a  representative  or  a 
supplementary  collection.  The  present  compilation  seems  to  fall 
between  two  stools.  It  is  not  merely  supplementary  to  other  series  of 
reprints,  nor  can  it  claim  to  give  an  independent  and  sufficient  repre- 
sentation of  the  subjects  it  treats.  Thus  in  the  interesting  section 
devoted  to  the  Eecoinage  of  1696,  and  especially  to  the  opponents  of 
Locke's  policy,  Mr.  Shaw  omits  Lowndes'  Essay,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  been  reprinted  by  McCulloch.  .  But  he  prints  Sir  E.  Cotton's 
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speech  in  an  earlier  section,  though  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
early  tracts,  four  times  reprinted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
also  reprinted  by  McCulloch.  His  treatment  of  Newton's  Reports  is 
still  more  open  to  objection.  In  the  *  Contents,*  and  on  p.  147,  he 
describes  them  as  *  hitherto  unpublished  * ;  while  on  p.  149  he  says 
that  three  only  have  hitherto  appeared  in  print.  The  fact  is  that  the 
three  Reports  referred  to  have  been  reprinted  half-a-dozen  times  at 
least,  and  are  included  in  McCulloch's  Reprints.  Many  of  the  others 
have  been  reprinted  by  Dana  Horton  in  his  Silver  Pound,  a  book 
Mr.  Shaw  gives  no  sign  of  having  seen,  though  it  contains  the  best 
account  yet  written  of  many  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  his  volume. 
Five  pages  of  Newton's  Reports  reprinted  by  Horton  are  not  included 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  though  he  prints  under  this  head  several  documents 
which  have  no  bearing  on  monetary  principles,  and  some  not  due  to 
Newton.  He  also  omits  to  include  Newton's  interesting  06s"* 
upon  the  state  of  the  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  Oct,  22,  1718, 
which  at  present  lies  buried  in  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  Oxford,  1841,  ii.  pp.  43Q-4.  Upon  the  whole  it 
appears  that  of  the  fifty-three  pages  of  Reports  printed  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
twenty-six  pages  have  been  previously  printed,  while  some  are  not  by 
Newton,  nor  of  special  value ;  and  valuable  reports  already  printed, 
equivalent  to  some  twelve  of  Mr.  Shaw's  pages,  are  not  included. 
Thus  the  collection  in  this  volume  is  neither  confined  to  fresh  matter 
nor  comprehensive  even  of  what  is  already  in  print.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  concentrate  himself  more,  and  do 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  thoroughly.  His  work  always  suffers 
from  haste  and  insufficient  reflection.  The  first  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  goes  forth  to  those  who  are  at  the  pains  to  make  dusty  records 
generally  available  abates  considerably  when  it  appears  how  haphazard 
is  the  method  employed. 

To  pass  to  the  several  topics,  the  first  section  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed Debasement  of  the  Coin  in  1626,  and  Sir  R.  Cotton's  well-known 
speech  in  opposition  to  it.  This  speech  was  printed,  with  an  incorrect 
attribution  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  1641  and  1695 ;  also  in  Sir  R. 
Cotton's  Posthuma  in  1661,  1672,  and  1679 ;  as  well  as  by  McCulloch 
in  1856.  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  own  speech,  on  the  Decay  of  Coyne  and 
Trade,  was  printed  in  two  different  impressions  in  1641,  and  reprinted 
in  1739.  To  many  it  will  seem  of  more  real  interest  than  the  speech 
of  Cotton.  It  contains  one  of  many  protests  made  at  that  period  in 
favour  of  an  international  parity  of  moneys,  and  suggests  that  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  secure  this  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to 
that  effect  in  all  commercial  treaties.  Sir  R.  Cotton's  speech,  like 
Locke's  monetary  writings,  deals  only  with  the  first  and  obvious  view 
of  the  matter,  ignoring  all  questions  of  the  stability  of  value  of 
money.  This  is  largely  true  also  of  Mr.  Shaw's  comments  on  the 
speech,  which  contain  many  doubtful  assumptions.  Thus,  on  p.  15, 
Mr.  Shaw  says  that  *  if  half-a-crown's  worth  of  gold  were  taken  out 
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of  the  sovereign,  then  it  became,  whatever  kings  or  law  might  say, 
only  worth  175.  6d,*  This  is  a  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  seignorage.  All  questions  of  the  scale  of  prices  and 
of  debts  are  overlooked.  Here,  and  generally,  Mr.  Shaw  cannot  rise 
above  the  point  of  view  of  the  bullion  dealer,  and  even  at  this  stand- 
point he  only  sees  one  side  of  the  case,  the  position  of  the  bullion 
exporter.  •  Take  the  case  of  India,  where  the  balance  of  trade  is 
always  favourable.  Is  the  *  international  value  *  of  the  rupee  meas- 
ured by  its  bullion  value  ?  Mr.  Shaw  says  such  questions  are  *  merely 
a  matter  of  figures,  and  should  never  for  a  moment  have  been  doubt- 
ful.* *  Five  minutes*  arithmetic  *  (p.  16)  is  his  sovereign  solvent  of  all 
economic  difficulties.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  to 
a  writer  on  economic  history  that  economics  is  something  more  than 
mere  arithmetic.  Competent  judges  have  even  been  known  to  hold 
that  nothing  cramps  and  enfeebles  the  economic  judgment  more  than 
perpetual  immersion  in  calculations.  These  matters  of  theory  apart, 
however,  Mr.  Shaw's  introduction  to  this  section  is  animated  and 
readable,  and  he  has  supplemented  his  reprint  of  Cotton's  speech  with 
some  previously  inaccessible  documents,  which  add  considerably  to 
the  information  hitherto  available  in  Ending. 

The  Section  on  Henry  Bobinson  and  Commonwealth  History  is  too 
brief  to  justify  the  title,  but  interesting  so  far  as  it  goes.  Bobinson*s 
tracts  are  rare,  and  the  reprint  will  be  valuable  because  they  are 
typical  examples  of  the  literature  of  the  time.  Not  unnaturally 
perhaps,  Mr.  Shaw  somewhat  over-rates  their  intrinsic  merit.  Robin- 
son*s  proposals,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the  export  of  bullion  (p.  79),  are 
behind  the  best  thought  of  his  age,  and  would  have  made  trade 
impossible.  So  too  the  proposal  for  a  Bank  will  not  compare  with 
those  of  Potter  and  others.  Nor  would  a  Bank,  as  Bobinson  supposes, 
have  checked  the  export  of  coin.  It  would  in  all  probabiUty,  by 
expanding  the  currency,  have  increased  it.  The  Commonwealth  State 
Papers  printed  in  this  section  seem  to  be  of  only  moderate  interest. 
The  calculation  of  the  innumerable  pars  between  the  endless  varieties 
of  current  coins  has  long  lost  all  practical  value,  and  never  had  much 
theoretical  significance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
publish  these  isolated  papers  without  their  natural  setting  in  the 
Ordinances,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  vivid  commentary  on 
them  furnished  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  Thomas  Violet  and 
others. 

Probably  the  section  which  will  have  most  interest  for  ordinary 
readers  is  that  which  deals  with  the  Becoinage  of  1696  and  the 
opponents  of  John  Locke.  Here  Mr.  Shaw,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer 
of  controversial  interest,  becomes  an  iconoclast  of  the  most  pronounced 
kind.  With  the  absolute  disregard  for  authority  characteristic  of  him, 
Mr.  Shaw  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  Locke,  who  for  two 
centuries  has  been  appealed  to  by  both  sides  as  a  standard  authority 
on  money,  was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  the  line  he  adopted  in  regard  to 
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the  Recoinage.  The  present  writer,  though  he  would  not  have  put 
the  case  against  Locke  quite  so  strongly,  and  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  course  he  advised  was  politically  wrong,  has  always  felt  that 
Locke's  argument  was  economically  very  weak.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  to  the  irresistible  charm  of  Locke's  character,  or  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  his  persuasive  wisdom,  and  by  the  candour  and  elevated 
tone  of  his  writings.  But  it  will  not  be  claimed  that  he*  was  dis- 
tinguished for  profundity  or  exactness  of  thought.  In  this  respect  of 
course  Newton  was  incomparably  his  superior ;  and  the  distinction 
between  the  two  minds  is  clearly  marked  in  their  treatment  of 
monetary  questions,  very  much,  as  Mr.  Shaw  justly  maintains,  to  the 
advantage  of  Newton.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Locke's  famous 
position  that  *an  ounce  of  silver  is  always  of  the  same  value  as  an 
ounce  of  silver,'  and  is  aware  that  upon  this  statement,  in  one  sense 
an  identical  proposition,  in  another  an  obviously  false  one,  Locke 
founded  his  advice  that  the  deteriorated  and  depreciated  silver  coin& 
should  be  restored  to  the  old  Elizabethan  standard.  This  view  had 
just  the  superficial  plausibility,  the  appearance  of  obvious  common 
sense  about  it  which  carries  weight  with  the  man  in  the  street ;  and 
it  may  for  this  very  reason  have  been  politically  sound ;  for  in  politico 
we  have  to  consider  not  what  is  absolutely  best,  but  what  is  the  best 
which  ignorance  and  interests  can  be  induced  to  accept.  But  its 
scientific  weakness  is  palpable ;  it  completely  ignored  the  less  obvious 
considerations  of  the  equities  of  valuation.  Like  all  other  commodities^ 
silver  varied  in  value  in  time  and  place.  Mr.  Shaw's  criticism  of 
Locke  is  based  upon  Locke's  disregard  of  the  place-variation  in  the 
value  of  silver,  the  rates  at  home  and  abroad.  A  more  fundamental 
criticism  may  be  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  its  time- variation. 
This  line  was  in  fact  adopted  by  several  contemporary  writers,  and 
amongst  others  by  Lowndes  and  Newton.  For  twenty  years  contracts 
had  in  fact  been  made  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Was  it  equitable 
or  expedient  to  enforce  payments  of  such  contracts  in  a  currency  of 
the  ancient  standard?  Many  of  those  who  most  extol  Locke's 
authority  as  a  monetary  writer  will  see  the  point  of  this  objection 
more  clearly  if  they  substitute  for  the  proposal  to  restore  the  standard 
of  Elizabeth  in  1696,  a  proposal  to  restore  the  ratio  of  1873  in  1896. 
It  was  at  least  a  more  open  question  than  Locke  chose  to  assume. 

Newton,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  opposed  Locke's  view  at 
the  time.  In  a  volume  of  tracts  on  the  Recoinage,  formerly  belonging 
to  Alchorne,  King's  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint  ( — 1798),  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  there  is  bound  up  a  transcript  of  Proposals 
and  Opinions  on  the  Recoinage  by  various  eminent  persons.  Dr. 
Newton's  Opinion  is  a  very  able  and  masterly  paper.  The  following 
passages  occur  in  it : — 

*  It  seems  reasonable  that  an  Ounce  of  Bullion  should  be  by  par- 
liam*  enacted  of  the  same  Value  w***  a  Crown-piece  of  milled  Money... 
and  in  making  them  of  Equal  value,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  alter 
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the  extrinsick  than  the  Intrinsick  Value  of  Milled  Money,  that  is,  to 
raise  a  Crown-piece  to  the  Value  of  an  Ounce  of  Bullion  w"*  at 
present  is  at  least  65.  Sd,  then  to  Depress  Bullion  to  the  present  value 
of  Mill'd  Money.'  *  In  stating  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  bear  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  one 
another  at  home  as  abroad.  And  this  affords  another  reason  for 
raising  the  value  of  Milled  Money  to  that  of  Bullion.'  Among  reasons 
previously  stated  was  that  *  It  will  make  a  greater  quantity  of  current 
money  in  this  Nation,  w**  is  now  wanting.' 

No  doubt  the  question  was  many-sided,  but  the  weight  of  argument 
appears  to  incline  to  the  view  of  Newton  and  Lowndes.  To  make  this 
view  perfectly  clear,  however,  the  conception  of  constancy  of  purchas- 
ing power  must  be  familiar.  This  notion,  firmly  grasped  by  Newton 
and  vaguely  hinted  at  by  Lowndes,  was  not  thoroughly  understood  till 
our  own  day,  and  seems  even  now  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  our 
financial  instructors.  It  was  hardly  for  Mr.  Shaw,  who  equally  ignores 
this  fundamental  notion,  to  rate  Locke  so  sharply  for  his  more  pardon- 
able errors  in  regard  to  the  rating  of  the  guinea.  No  doubt  the  guinea 
was.  over- valued  in  1696  at  the  rate  of  225.  But  Locke  was  probably 
well  aware  of  this,  and  many  good  reasons  could  be  assigned  why 
Parliament  should  have  proceeded  cautiously  in  lowering  the  rate. 
In  1698  Locke  was  one  of  four  who  signed  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  Council  of  Trade,  recommending  the  lowering  of  the  guinea  to 
2I5.  6d.j^  which  was  followed  by  a  Treasury  Order  adopting  that  rate 
as*  a  maximum  rate  for  payments  of  taxes:  and  it  appears  clearly 
from  this  report  that  Locke  in  1698,  just  as  Newton  in  1717,  deliber- 
ately advised  the  adoption  of  a  rate  which  he  was  aware  slightly 
over-valued  gold.  The  reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  to  Locke  ia 
1698,  and  Newton  in  1717,  may  well  have  influenced  Locke  in  1696  ; 
and  till  we  know  more  clearly  than  we  do  at  present  precisely  what 
these  reasons  were,  it  will  be  wise  to  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  men  immediately  responsible. 

When  therefore  Mr.  Shaw  speaks  of  Conduitt  and  Newton  as 
*  practical  men,  men  judging  the  currency  crux  of  their  times  by  the 
only  possible  method — figures  and  assay — as  against  mere  generalisation 
and  doctrinairism,  such  as  was  evinced  by  Locke,'  we  must  protest 
that  this  is  rather  sound  than  sense.  A  man  may  be  the  best  assayer 
and  arithmetician  in  the  world,  and  yet  quite  unable  to  give  an 
intelligent  explanation  of  a  currency  change.  If  Locke  failed 
thoroughly  to  grasp  the  monetary  situation  it  was  not  because  his 
arithmetic  was  rusty,  but  because  his  generalisation  was  at  fault. 
Nor  is  it  so  certain  Locke  was  not  well  aware  of  all  the  essential  facts 
of  exchange.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  in 
this  matter  of  the  rate.  In  any  case  it  seems  rather  a  strong  thing  to 
say  of  one  who  was  a  principal  financial  adviser  of  the  Government  of 
William  III.,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trade,  that  he  was  not 

*  See  Dana  Horton,  The  Silver  Pound,  p.  260,  &c. 
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a  practical  man,  merely  because  he  was  not  versed  in  the  chain-role, 
and  the  other  technical  routine  of  exchange.  The  fact  is  that  Locke's 
genius  was  eminently  practical  and  political;  and  his  undoubted 
inferiority  to  Newton  in  the  scientific  handling  of  the  monetary 
question,  partly  due  no  doubt  to  Newton's  greater  concentration  and 
detachment  of  mind,  may  have  been  partly  due  also  to  Locke's 
constant  preoccupation  with  the  political  aspect  of  affairs. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  discussion  here  of  the  questions  raised 
by  Newton's  Reports,  and  the  interesting  tract  of  Conduitt.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  18th  century  ratings,  far  from  being  as  simple  as 
Mr.  Shaw  supposes,  is  full  of  diflBculty  and  obscurity,  and  bristles  with 
disputable  issues,  as  every  reader  of  Dana  Horton  knows.  It  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  some  competent  inquirer,  for  its  consequences 
were  far-reaching,  not  merely  in  reference  to  this  country,  but  to  the 
monetary  history  of  the  world.  It  might  even  be  plausibly  argued  that 
the  curious  chain  of  causes  which  ended  in  Lord  Liverpool's  restriction 
on  the  legal  tender  of  silver  in  1816  had  its  starting-point  in  the 
nefarious  operations  of  the  first  English  bankers,  those  '  Lumbard 
Street  Goldsmiths '  whose  malpractices  Thomas  Violet  so  ingenuously 
describes. 

One  or  two  matters  may  be  noticed  by  way  of  general  criticism. 
The  use  of  the  word  'tariff'  for  'rating,'  though  common  in  the 
continental  literature  of  the  period,  is  confusing  to  the  modern  reader, 
and  all  the  more  so  as  the  tariff  in  its  modern  sense  is  closely  related 
to  monetary  movements.  The  words  *  rate  *  or  *  ratio  *  are  perfectly 
definite  and  more  convenient.  Again,  here,  as  in  his  History  of 
Currency y  Mr.  Shaw  assumes  that  token  coinage  is  a  development  of 
mono-metallism,  and  in  some  way  an  appendage  of  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  applicable,  and  in  fact  still  more  essential,  to  bi-metallism : 
and  as  a  matter  of  history  it  was  invented  and  advocated  long  before 
any  mono-metallic  theory  or  system  was  formulated.  We  should  be 
nearer  the  mark  if  we  said  that  this  country  blundered  into  mono- 
metallism as  a  supposed  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
token  currency.  The  very  title  of  the  Statute  of  1816  is  enough  to 
show  this,  but  it  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  the 
previous  half  century. 

There  is  a  general  objection  which  must  be  made  to  this  as  to  Mr. 
Shaw's  former  work.  It  is  too  exclusively  concerned  with  the  bullion- 
dealer,  and  greatly  over-estimates  his  economic  importance.  Hence  it 
is  filled  with  tables  of  coins  and  rates  which  have  scarcely  even  an 
antiquarian  interest.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-exchanger  is  pelted 
with  epithets,  such  as  *  treacherous,'  '  insidious,'  and  the  like,  though 
it  would  puzzle  a  casuist  to  say  in  what  respect  it  was  more  immoral 
than  the  modern  practice  of  culling  heavy  coin  for  melting  or  for  pay- 
ment into  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  represented  again  as  a  trade 
involving  national  disaster;  though  if  one  looks  at  the  statistics  of 
coinage  from  1688  to  1760,  and  puts  the  worst  possible  hypothesis  as 
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to  the  effects  of  the  traffic  in  coins,  the  loss  cannot  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  £10,000  per  annum. 

The  fact  is  that  this  exaggeration  of  the  mischief  due  to  the  con- 
flicting coinage  ratios  shows  a  want  of  due  proportion  and  breadth  of 
historical  view.  No  one  doubts  that  the  conflicting  pars  caused 
confusion,  and  a  certain  loss  to  the  State.  But  they  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  monetary  trouble  and  disturbance  of  trade.  They  were  only 
part  of  a  general  system  of  particularism,  due  partly  to  an  excess  of 
local  jurisdiction  which  was  a  reUc  of  feudalism,  partly  to  an  intensity 
of  national  feeling  which  was  characteristic  of  the  epoch,  and  gave  us 
as  its  economic  expression  the  policy  of  MercantiUsm.  It  prevailed 
within  nations  as  well  as  between  them.  Look  at  such  a  book  as 
De  Salzade's  Bectieil  des  Monnoies  (1767),  or  at  any  manual  of 
Exchange,  and  see  the  endless  diversity  of  coins.  Genoa  alone  had 
fifty  different  kinds  of  current  money.  Diversity  of  mint-pars,  directly 
concerning  only  a  few  foreign  merchants,  could  not  add  much  to  the 
confusion  of  this  monetary  Babel.  That  all  such  particularism  is 
fooUsh  and  mischievous  may  be  readily  allowed.  But  it  is  hardly  for 
us  moderns  to  reproach  our  forefathers  on  this  score.^  In  our  own 
way,  though  no  doubt  within  less  narrow  areas,  we  still  cling  as 
obstinately  and  unintelligently  to  our  several  monetary  systems  as  any 
generation  of  our  predecessors ;  and  we  might  well  learn  a  lesson 
in  catholicity  from  some  of  the  earliest  writers  on  monetary  science. 

H.  S.  FOXWELL 

The  Finances  of  the  United  States  from  1775  to  1789,  toith 
Especial  Beference  to  the  Budget,  By  C.  J.  Bullock. 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A. :  published  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

This  is  a  well  written  monograph,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful 
to  the  student  of  financial  history.  Dr.  Bullock  seems  to  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  his  material,  and  not  to  have  spared  himself  the 
labour  of  consulting  original  sources.  His  results  are  well  presented, 
and  his  conclusions  show  caution  and  discrimination.  While  he  may 
not  have  added  much  to  the  sum  of  information  which  other  writers — 
notably  BoUes  and  Sumner — have  placed  at  our  disposal,  he  has 
given  us,  what  we  did  not  possess  before,  a  compact,  well-arranged,  and 
trustworthy  treatment  of  the  public  finances  of  the  United  States  in  the 
days  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  first  part  of  the  essay  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  methods  of 
raising  pubUc  revenues  and  supplies  during  the  period  under  consider- 
ation ;  but  includes  one  chapter  on  public  expenditures.   In  the  second 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  debate  of  Mar.  18,  1896,  has  caUed 
attention  to  a  striking  example  of  modern  monetary  particularism.  He  remarked 
upon  '  the  ludicrous  fact,  that  at  the  present  moment,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Empire,  men's  debts  are  measured  by  three  different  standards.' 
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part,  "wliich  treats  of  the  *  formal  ordering  of  the  public  finances,'  the 
author  undertakes  to  trace  the  development  of  the  budget  system 
under  the  Continental  Congress.  It  will  probably  surprise  many 
readers  to  learn  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  such  a  thing  as  a  budget  in 
the  United  States.  The  word  is  not  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  finances  of  that  country ;  and  the  author  admits  that,  by 
strict  definition,  it  may  well  be  denied  that  the  term  is  applicable  ta 
the  series  of  separate  acts  by  which  the  American  Congress  each  year 
deals  with  the  question  of  federal  revenue  and  supply.  But  he  thinks 
1?hat  the  lack  of  formal  unity  in  our  present  budgetary  system  is  '  na 
reason  for  not  employing  the  word  budget  in  a  broad  sense  to  designate 
the  entire  process  by  which  measures  for  our  federal  revenue  and 
appropriations  are  prepared  and  enacted.' 

*  The  old  Confederation,' we  are  told,  '  served  as  something  more 
than  a  horrible  example  for  the  profit  of  its  successors  * ;  and  *  the  old 
Congress  bequeathed  a  very  substantial  part  of  its  financial  methods ' 
to  the  new  government  which  was  established  under  the  Constitution 
in  1789.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  organisation  of  the  treasury 
department  under  a  single  executive  head,  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
positive  contributions  of  importance  for  which  the  new  government 
was  especially  indebted  to  the  old.  Dr.  Bullock,  to  be  sure,  also 
instances  the  practice  of  raising  money  by  loans;  but  that  was 
coming  to  be  a  natural  resource  of  all  governments  in  times  of 
need.  Again,  he  regards  the  futile  attempt  of  the  Continental  Congress 
to  establish  funds  that  should  be  permanently  applied  to  sinking  the 
pubhc  debt  as  the  precursor  of  Hamilton's  sinking  fund.  It  certainly 
did  precede  it  in  time  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  precedent 
which  had  much  weight  with  Hamilton.  The  financial  experiences  of 
the  old  Confederation  were,  after  all,  valuable  chiefly  because  they 
taught  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  certain  things  to  be  avoided. 
It  was  the  failure  of  requisitions  which  led  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  confer  powers  of  taxation  on  the  central  government.  It 
was  the  experience  of  the  evils  of  an  irredeemable  paper  currency 
which  induced  that  body  to  prohibit  the  States  from  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  and  to  refuse  also  to  confer  any  express  grant  of  the  power  of 
issue  upon  Congress — a  procedure  which  at  the  time,  doubtless,  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.    This  is  recognised  and  clearly 

set  forth  in  Dr.  Bullock's  monograph. 

J.  A.  Hill 

Money,  an  Attempt  to  Investigate  the  Main  Positions  of  the 
Classical  School  of  Economic  Theory  in  connection  with 
the  History  of  the  Question  of  Money.  By  Alexander 
MiKLASHEVSKY.     (Moscow :  1895.     Pp.  729.) 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  three  years  of  foreign  travel  (1892-4). 
Some  part  of  it  (especially  the  chapters  on  the  Nature  and  Influence 
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of  Paper  Money  and  the  Monetary  History  of  Russia)  (Chapters  VIII. 
and  IX.)  had  been  worked  out  by  the  author  when  a  student  of  law  in 
1888.  But,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  last  chapter  (on  Pro- 
ductive Classes  and  Luxuries),  which  has  the  look  of  an  appendix,  the 
whole  is  cast  from  one  mould.  The  theory  of  money  seems  to  the 
author  to  be  necessarily  dependent  on  the  theory  of  value  in  general. 
Accordingly  about  a  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  economic  theory 
and  history  of  theory.  There  are  few,  if  any,  English  volumes  that 
can  compare  with  this  in  display  of  wide  and  detailed  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  English  writers,  great  and  small, 
ancient  and  modern,  English  blue  books,  the  most  recent  French, 
German,  and  Italian  authorities,  as  well  as  numberless  Russian  of 
very  unfamiliar  names,  have  all  been  read,  marked^  learned,  and 
digested.  Perhaps  the  process  of  digestion  need  not  have  been 
reproduced  so  fully  in  type  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Miklashevsky 
has  gone  too  far  in  quotation.^  His  book  is  constructed  on  too  large 
a  scale.  If  it  is  translated,  it  might  be  usefully  condensed,  though 
the  author's  own  portion  of  it  could  bear  little  abridgment,  and  the 
purely  Russian  elements  should  be  kept  at  all  hazards. 

The  leading  principles  are  sensible,  if  not  new.  The  method  of 
the  older  economists  is  substantially  correqt,  our  author  says  ;  but  we 
need  always  to  remember  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  versatility  of 
man  and  the  variety  of  his  interests ;  we  must  not  forget  too  the 
distinction  of  races  and  nations,  and  the  importance  of  family  life,  and 
of  the  groups  and  classes  of  society  (pp.  60-2).  Mr.  Miklashevsky 
concedes  so  much  to  the  historical  economists  that  at  times  he  seems 
not  careful  to  be  excluded  from  their  ranks  (end  of  Chapter  I.).  His 
own  historical  work  however  {e,g,  in  Chapters  II.  and  III.  History  of 
the  Precious  Metals,  &c.)  is  strictly  subsidiary.  We  pass  from  it  to 
the  Theory  of  Value  (Chapter  IV.).  After  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
*  Labour  Theory '  with  full  recognition  of  its  weak  points,  especially 
the  difficulties  dealt  with  by  the  latest  commentators  and  critics 
of  Marx,  our  author  adopts  it  as  *  correct  in  abstracto  *  (249),  regarding 
it  as  simply  an  instance  of  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  (312 
c/.  24:0,  &c.).  Yet  surely  he  does  not  regard  the  latter  as  only  true  in 
abstracto  ? 

Thereafter,  the  theories  of  metallic  money  are  reviewed  at  great 
length.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  Russian  economical  writing 
on  the  subject,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Krejaritch  and  the  early 
17th  century  writers,  including  Pososhkofif,  'the  first  independent 
Russian  economist  *  (283).  Money  is  defined  as  *  precious  metal 
having  intrinsic  value,  which  passing  from  hand  to  hand  and  exchang- 
ing for  goods  finally  exhausts  the  mutual  obligations  of  persons,  and 
gives  them  power  to  preserve  the  results  of  their  accumulation  in 
monetary  form '  (300), — the  last  phrase  going  near  to  vitiate  the  defini- 

1  Mr.  Gladstone's  not  wholly  wise  pronouncement  of  1893  on  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference  occupies,  for  example,  4  pages  (435-8). 
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tion.  <  The  precious  metals  in  the  form  of  money  are  so  distributed 
among  different  countries  that  each  country  has  the  quantity  of  money 
which  corresponds  with  the  value  of  the  mass  of  its  commercial  opera- 
tions such  as  are  accomplished  by  means  of  metallic  money,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  necessary  to  the  investment  of  its  free  capital  and 
the  proper  upbuilding  of  its  credit  system '  (314).  The  *  Quantity 
Theory '  is  rejected ;  *  the  quantity  of  money  has  no  such  close  connec- 
tion with  its  value,  as  Mill  supposes '  (302).  The  '  law  of  cost '  {i,e, 
the  'labour  theory*)  acts  even  here  (307n.);  *  in  the  long  run  the 
value  of  money  is  determined  by  the  socially  necessary  labour ;  its 
temporary  fluctuations  occur  more  often  and  are  more  intense  and 
obvious  than  in  other  cases,  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  observing 
the  available  stocks '  (309). 

The  next  chapter  (VI.,  316-444),  on  the  History  of  Prices,  &c., 
suggests  a  comparison  with  Mr.  L.  L.  Price's  Lectures  (published 
1896);  but  the  plan  of  the  two  authors  is  different.  The  ground 
covered  is  nearly  the  same ;  but  Miklashevsky's  statement  of  the  rival 
theories  bimetallism  and  monometallism  is  more  elaborate.  Though 
no  upholder  of  the  *  Quantity  Theory,'  the  Russian  economist  is 
so  far  •  inclined  to  bimetallism  that  he  thinks  it  would  produce  a 
desirable  steadiness  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  (355, 
cf.  379). 

The  chapter  on  Credit  (VII.)  is  at  once  shorter  and  better. 
*  Credit,'  he  says,  '  is  not  a  right  but  a  power  to  dispose  of  intrinsic 
values  for  any  purposes  under  obligation  to  return  them  within  a 
certain  time,  it  may  be  with  interest, — a  power  founded  on  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  parties,  on  their  mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
on  their  voluntary  compliance  with  the  existing  economic  conditions  ' 
(456).  The  italics  are  the  author's.  *  Paper  money  constitutes  an 
obligation  of  government  and  has  no  value  in  itself.  As  a  needful 
instrument  of  commerce  and  as  an  obligation  giving  a  right  to 
purchase  metals  and  goods,  it  has  a  purchasing  power ;  and  the  extent 
of  the  latter  is  limited  by  a  whole  complexity  of  causes,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  credit  of  the  government,  the  quantity  of  the  issues,  the 
state  of  the  international  balance  sheet  and  consequent  demand  for 
the  precious  metals,  the  value  of  these  last  in  the  foreign  market,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  to  keep  it  in  circulation  and  to 
effect  loans,  home  or  foreign,  finally  bourse  speculation  in  all  its  forms. 
We  see  that  the  theory  of  paper  money  can  only  be  a  conditional  one, 
taking  into  account  all  these  different  factors '  (651). 

Miklashevsky  sums  up  against  free  banking  and  in  favour  of  a 
government  monopoly  (555,  cf,  537,  551).  If  any  one  thinks  this 
attitude  may  be  due  to  the  literary  straits  of  a  Eussian  patriot,  he 
may  change  his  mind  when  he  finds  in  the  chapter  on  Russian  paper 
currency  an  unambiguous  disapproval  of  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Government  in  that  particular.  Miklashevsky 's  account  of  Eussian 
monetary    history    supplements    that    of    Storch's    Cour    d*dconomie 
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politique  in  more  than  the  presentation  of  later  facts.  It  is  indeed  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  history  is  that  of  a 
country  which  long  retained  a  copper  currency,  passed  hesitatingly  to 
silver,  then  (in  the  middle  of  last  century)  to  paper  and  silver,  and 
(from  1839)  has  a  currency  of  paper  and  little  else  (586). 

James  Bonab 

England's     Wealth    Ireland's    Poverty.    By   Thomas    Lough, 
M.P.    (London :  Fisher  Unwin,  1896.) 

Mr.  Lough's  book  may,  without  injustice,  be  described  as  an  expan- 
sion of  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  'Financial  Eelations 
Commission.'  The  form  is  naturally  more  agreeable.  Clear  type, 
good  paper,  and  various  coloured  diagrams,  in  illustration  of  the  text^ 
are  a  relief  to  the  eye  accustomed  to  the  Blue-Book,  with  its  double 
columns  and  closely-packed  matter.  The  gist  of  the  writer's  contention 
can  be  very  briefly  stated.  It  is  that  Ireland  is  so  overtaxed,  that 
nearly  all  her  available  income  is  absorbed  by  taxation.  (See  diagram 
V,  facing  p.  107).  Practically,  nothing  is  left  for  accumulation  or 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  remedy  is  a  simple 
one.  Abolish  all  duties  on  commodities,  except  those  on  spirits 
and  beer,  and  lower  these  remaining  duties,  very  considerably,  viz.,  to 
65.  6ci.  per  gallon  and  I5.  6d.  per  barrel  respectively.  Devote  the 
diminished  revenue  to  Irish  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  £20,000 
given  as  an  imperial  contribution,  an  amount  that  might  in  the  future 
be  increased  to  £100,000.  This  arrangement  would  only  place  Ireland 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Channel  Islands  (p.  70). 

So  extravagant  a  claim  seems  to  carry  its  refutation  with  it. 
Belfast  alone,  with  its  flourishing  industry  and  trade,  its  rapidly 
growing  population,  and  its  four  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  is  surely  called  on  to  pay  more  towards  the  general 
revenue  than  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  with  little  external  trade,  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  and  no  representation,  at  present  pays  £8,000 
j^er  annum. 

One  very  noticeable  point  is  made  by  Mr.  Lough,  when  he  states 
that  the  extreme  over-taxation  of  Ireland  only  dates  from  1853.  *  The 
blame,'  he  says,  *  does  not  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Pitt.  His  scheme 
was  that  she  should  be  taxed  according  to  what  she  could  bear.  .  .  . 
For  the  thirty-five  years  after  1818,  to  1853,  taxation  increased  httle. 
.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  credit  ....  will  be  found  to  belong 
to  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  .  .  .  Thus  he  refrained  from  levying  the 
Income  Tax  there  [in  Ireland]  when  it  was  imposed  on  Great  Britain ' 
(p.  14).  Though  Mr.  Lough  sedulously  avoids  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  great  financial  oppressor,  who  inflicted  evils  from  which  Pitt  and 
Peel  shrank,  we  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  fatal  year  1853.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  amounts 
to  an  indictment  of  one  part  of  Gladstonian  finance. 
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A  good  many  of  the  statistical  and  economic  statements  are  doubt- 
ful, or  are  undoubtedly  incorrect.     Thus,  the  total  taxation  of  Ireland, 
imperial  and  local,  is  put  at  ^9s.  per  head,  and  this  is  described  as  a 
poll  tax  *  which  every  Irishman  has  to  pay  annually  for  himself  and 
for  each  member  of  his  family  *  (p.  193).    Such  an   employment  of 
averages,  were,  it  admissible,  would  reduce  the  difficult   problem   of 
incidence  to  a  delightfully  simple  form.     Again,  we  are  told  that  *  by 
1891  this  number ' — the  number  of  those  employed  in  textile  industries 
— *  had  sunk  to  130,000,  probably  not  more  than  may  be  found  in  a 
sirigle  second-rate  dty  in  many  parts  of  Europe '  (p.  25).   [The  italics  are 
ours.]    The  most  amusing  case  is,  however,  that  on  page  60,  where  our 
author  discusses  the  hardships  of  the  spirit  duties.     In  support  of  his 
position,  which  was  quite  strong  enough  without  such  assistance,  he 
asserts  that  three  tablespoonfuls  a  day  '  come  to  ten  gallons  in  the 
year,'  and  on  this  error  builds  an  argument  as  to  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion.    From  such  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  numerous  statements 
as  to  matters  of  fact  made  by  Mr.  Lough,  should  not  be  accepted  with- 
out modification.     Eegarded  as  a  contribution  to  financial  literature — 
the  natural  point  of  view  for  readers  of  the  Economic  Journal — the 
value  of  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  be  high.     The  author  seems  to 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  does  not 
feel  the  real  difficulties  that  surround  everything  connected    with 
taxation.     Looked  at,  however,  as  a  pleading  to  catch  popular  atten- 
tion, its  chief  defect  is  its  overstatement  of  points  which,  put  more 
moderately,  would  be  much  more  effective.      Whether  Ireland  is,  or 
is  not,  overtaxed,  is  a  grave  and  complicated  issue  to  be  decided  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  in  the  light  of  financial  principles  ; 
but    Mr.    Lough's    tendency    to    exaggerate    certainly   weakens    his 

advocacy. 

C.   F.   Bast  ABLE 

The  Bullion  Beport  and  the  Foundation  of  the   Gold  Standard. 
By  F.  W.  Bain,  M.A.     (Oxford  :  James  Parker.) 

For  86  years  the  keenest  intellects  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
have  sharpened  themselves  on  The  Bullion  Beport,  But  it  has  been  left 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Bain  to  make,  and  in  the  present  year  of  grace  to 
publish,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  discovery  that  *  The  Bullion  Beport 
reposes  throughout  upon  two  assumptions  *  which  are  *  so  manifestly 
in  antagonism  to  the  facts,  that  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  how 
a,ny  one  should  possibly  overlook  them  in  reviewing  it.' 

After  this,  the  student  of  The  Bullion  Beport  is  prepared  for  a  sur- 
prise— and  he  gets  it.  The  *  assumptions '  (which  Mr.  Bain  has 
superinduced  upon  the  Bullion  Keport)  are  : — 

I.  That  gold  during  the  period  in  question  was  the  Standard. 

II.  That  all  prices  had  risen. 
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As  to  (I)  we  will  first  refer  Mr.  Bain  to  p.  7  of  The  Bullion  Report, 
*  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  new  system  of  Bank  of 
England  payments  has  been  fully  established,  gold  has  in  truth 
continued  to  be  our  measure  of  value  :  and  whether  we  have  anv  other 
standard  of  prices  than  that  circulating  medium  issued  primarily  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  a  secondary  manner  by  the  country 
Banks,  the  variations  of  which-  in  relative  value  may  be  as  indefinite  as 
the  possible  excess  of  that  circulating  medium.'  This  passage  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
their  critic. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Bain,  *  This,  the  first  assumption,  is  a  distinct 
issue  of  fact,  and  the  question  is  easy  of  solution  accordingly.' 
Possibly,  but  not  quite  in  Mr.  Bain's  way.  Mr.  Bain  first  assumes  the 
assumption,  and  then — to  quote  his  own  account  of  the  achievement — 
'  annihilates  the  report.'  What  the  Committee  does  assume  is  the 
high  price  (in  Bank  of  England  notes)  of  Gold  Bullion.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  that  Mr.  Bain  accepts  this  real  assumption  as  true. 
Like  most  of  the  witnesses,  he  finds  the  explanation  in  *  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  the  article  arising  from  an  unusual  demand  for  it,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  French  armies,' — an  explanation  which  he  styles 
'  simple,  satisfactory,  and  convincing.'  But  adjectives  prove  nothing, 
"What  we  want  from  Mr.  Bain,  and  what  we  do  not  get,  is  a  reasoned 
answer  to  the  double  difficulty  raised  by  the  Select  Committee. 

If  scarcity  is  the  vera  catLsa^  why  has  there  been  no  corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  Gold  Bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent  as 
valued  in  their  respective  currencies?  Why  has  there  been  an  almost 
equal  and  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  as  valued  in  our 
irredeemable  notes? 

But  Mr.  Bain  at  any  rate  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  for  he  sums  up  at 
this  point  as  follows : — 

*  Such,  then,  is  the  first  cardinal  assumption  of  the  Bullion 
reporters,  but  it  is  surpassed  in  effrontery,  if  not  in  importance,  by  the 
second '  (that  all  prices  had  risen).  Now,  although  as  a  piece  of 
special  pleading  Mr.  Bain's  treatment  of  this  second  *  assumption '  is 
both  skilful  and  amusing,  it  is  nevertheless  fairly  obvious  that  there  is 
no  solid  foundation  for  his  reasoning.  The  concliision  at  which  the 
Bullion  reporters — in  common  with  the  greatest  economists  of  the  time 
— arrived,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  work  of  every  skilful  statistician 
from  that  day  to  this.  Thus  Jevons  (Currency  and  Finance,  p.  130) 
says  of  Tooke,  *  He  allowed,  of  course,  that  the  note  currency  was 
depreciated  in  the  comparatively  small  degree  marked  by  the  increased 
price  of  Gold  Bullion.'  The  greater  share  in  the  increase  of  prices  was 
assigned  by  him  to  '  the  unusual  frequency  of  bad  seasons.' 

Now,  what  is  Jevons'  point  in  criticising  Tooke  ?  Does  he  question 
the  data — i.e.,  the  general  rise  of  prices?  On  the  contrary,  he  regards 
it  as  too  extensive  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  causes 
which  Tooke  regards  as  sufficient.      *  I  cannot  think  that  Tooke,  when 
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assigning  such  a  cause  (viz.,  bad  harvests)  was  fully  aware  how  great 
and  general  was  the  rise  of  prices.  Bad  seasons  might  well  raise  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  com,  fodder,  meat,  and  agricultural  produce,  but 
could  not  have  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  prices  of  other  articles. 
Now,  though  com  did  rise  extravagantly  in  price  on  several  occasions 
during  the  period  under  review,  on  the  whole  it  did  not  rise  so  much  as 
metals,  fibres,  oils,  and  some  other  articles.'  {Currency  and  Finance, 
p.  131.)  Jevbns  casts  about  for  another  additional  cause,  and  finds  it 
in  the  depreciation  of  gold.  *  It  cannot  be  denied,'  he  says,  '  that  the 
extraordinary  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  private  bank  notes 
in  England  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  drove  out  a  large 
mass  of  metaUic  currency.  Other  amounts  were  similarly  displaced  by 
the  paper  currencies  of  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries.' Thus,  while  paper  had  been  depreciating  with  regard  to 
gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver  had  themselves  been  depreciating  with 
regard  to  commodities.  Would  it  be  possible  to  desire  a  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  insight  of  the  Commissioners,  or  a  stronger  corroboration 
of  their  conclusions,  than  this  treatment  of  the  same  period  by  our 
greatest  statistical  authority  ?  The  Commissioners  denied  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  gold,  and  showed  the  improbabihty  (to  use  no  stronger  word) 
of  the  theory  that  it  was  not  paper  which  had  depreciated,  but  gold 
which  had  risen.  Jevons  tells  us  that  gold  had  actually  depreciated ; 
i.e,,  the  scarcity-theory  becomes  sheer  nonsense. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Bain,  or  rather  to  Macleod's  Diction- 
ary 1 : — '  The  framers  of  The  Bullion  Beport,  looking  only  at  the  prices 
of  com  and  meat,  found  that  they  had  greatly  risen ;  and  they  assume 
and  state  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  had  risen.  Now  there 
was  no  evidence  adduced  on  that  point.  There  was  no  general  inquiry 
made  into  the  prices  of  all  commodities.'  Upon  this  Mr.  Bain  re- 
marks :  *  N.B. — It  would  have  settled  the  question  against  the  Eeport.' 
Surely  in  the  next  edition  *for*  ought  to  be  substituted  for  *  against,* 
The  substitution  would  add  immensely  to  Mr.  Bain's  reputation  as  an 
impartial  recorder  of  facts,  even  where  they  do  not  suit  his  theory. 
But  Mr.  Bain's  argument  is  amusing. 

Major  premise, — If  the  paper  was  depreciated  the  depreciation  must 
have  shown  itself  by  enhancing  not  this  or  that  {eg,,  gold  and  corn) 
price  but  all  prices. 

Minor  premise, — But  facts  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Conclusion, — ^Ergo,  the  theory  of  the  Eeport  is  a  sophism.' 

Does  Mr.  Bain  suppose  that  a  small  percentage  added  to  the 
average  of  all  prices  (the  index-number)  must  necessarily  raise  the 
price  of  every  article  ?  Mr.  Bain's  syllogism  is  too  absurd  to  need  a 
reply.  But  he  is  good  enough  to  supply  one  from  the  ubiquitous 
dictionary: — 'Granting  that  the  nominal  or  paper  price  of  certain 

1  By  the  way,  we  may  suggest  to  Mr.  Bain  that  The  Bullion  Eeport  is  a  mis- 
nomer for  his  pamphlet.  We  should  recommend  Macleod's  Dictionary  as  a  better 
title.    There  seem  to  be  no  quotations  from  The  Bullion  Eeport, 
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articles  had  fallen,  still  if  the  currenoy  had  not  been  depre- 
ciated the  price  would  have  fallen  still  lower.'  This  'reply,'  which 
Mr.  Bain  appears  to  regard  as  insane,  merely  amounts  to  Professor 
Marshall's  favourite  caveat  *bM  other  things  being  equal.'  There  is 
therefore  no  more  to  be  said  for  the  second  than  for  the  first  part  of  the 
pamphlet.  The  second  '  assumption  *  is  an  economic  ^  truism.  Even 
had  the  conclusion  (stated  on  p.  5  of  The  Bullion  Beport)  been  wrong, 
it  would  surely  have  been  extremely  unfair  to  call  it  an  assumption  • 
Apparently  *  assumption '  is  Mr.  Bain's  word  for  a  conclusion,  when  it  is 
arrived  at  by  a  commission  of  his  less  enlightened  fellow  countr3rmen 
after  a  laborious  investigation  of  facts.  But,  in  any  case,  to  call  this 
conclusion  a  piece  of  '  effrontery '  is  an  insult  to  the  science.  To  call 
'  the  reputation  of  Eicardo '  *  the  stultification  of  the  human  species ' 
is  meaningless  except  on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Bain  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.  Or,  again,  what  does  Mr.  Bain  mean  his  readers  to  infer 
from  a  comparison  of  two  sentences  like  the  following  ?  (1)  *  However 
much  they  may  otherwise  differ,  economists  all  agree  in  extolling  T^ 
Btdlion  Beport '  ...  (2)  *  The  Bullion  Beport  I  know  and  can  prove  to 
be  a  mere  mass  of  misconception  and  illegitimate  assumption.' 

Mr.  Bain's  opinion  of  Professor  Marshall's  opinion  of  Eicardo  is 
worth  transcribing  as  a  curiosity  : — *  "  Bicardo's  strong  constructive 
originality  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  genius  in  all  nations."  Eeally,  when 
it  comes  to  this :  when  we  see  a  man  whose  whole  method  and  every 
separate  conception  is  absurd :  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  his  theory  of  value,  or  of  rent,  or  of  wages,  or  of  profits,  or 
of  taxes,  or  of  money,  is  the  more  curiously  and  ridiculously  perverse 
and  misbegotten  ;  when,  I  say,  we  see  such  a  man.  extolled  as  a  great 
constructive  genius,  it  is  time  to  abandon  one's  species  and  go  and  live 
in  a  tub.'  In  a  note  on  the  next  page  the  language  is  equally  vigorous 
and  equally  remote  from  the  question  at  issue  : — *  The  blindness  of  the 
world  to  the  meaning  of  the  dogmas  which  it  ignorantly  worships  is 
simply  incredible.  Your  Liberal  holds  up  his  hands  in  horror  at  Man- 
deviUe's  theory,  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits^  while  all  the  time 
his  own  theory  of  unrestricted  competition  is  only  another  name  for  the 
same  thing !  And  we  are  actually  bidden  to  fall  down  and  worship  the 
miserable  incapables  who,  in  their  profound  ignorance  of  what  they 
profess  to  understand^  actually  make  this  devilish  theory  the  basis  of 
political  economy.  The  truth  is,  that  Eicardo  was  destitute  of  every 
fragment  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  society :  and  his  writings  re- 
semble the  attempts  of  a  quack  to  cure  cholera  or  any  such  physio- 

^  C/.  Mr.  L.  L.  Price's  learned  and  impartial  Money  and  its  Relations  to  Prices^ 
p.  121. — *  That  during  the  period  of  the  Bank  Restriction  the  inconvertible  paper  was 
depreciated,  and  that  prices  reckoned  in  it  rose,  was  a  fa^t  established  by  that 
Beport  of  the  Bullion  Committee  which  has  attained  such  classic  fame.  That  the 
depreciation  amounted  at  the  least  to  the  difference  between  the  market  and  the 
mint  price  of  gold,  and  that  there  were  times  when  the  difference  thus  indicated  was 
no  less  than  25  per  cent.,  is  undeniable.' 

No.  22. — VOL.  VI  R 
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logical  disease,  by  mathematics/  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
this  little  squib  may  become  a  locus  classicus  for  vituperation  ot  the 
ciassics.  Mr.  Bain  obviously  holds  that  in  the  theory  of  money  *  Instav^ 
ratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  fundamentis.'  The  present  instalment,  w« 
suppose,  is  the  ^pars  destruens.*  But  has  it  quite  cleared  the  ground  ? 
T  F.  W.  HiBST 


Money  and  its  Belation  to  Prices.    By  L.  L.  Price.     (London  : 
Swah  Sonnenschein.     1896.    200  pp.) 

The  attribute  *broa,d'  which  Mr.  Price  himself  has  claimed  for 
many  of  his  conclusions  appears,  to  be  particularly  well  deserved. 
Summing  up  impartially  almost,  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  each  issue,  he  enounces 
well-balanced  judgments  to  which,  a  general,  assent  will  probably  be 
given  by  most  candid  readers* .        .     . 

In  the  lucid  order  which  he  has  adopted  the-  measurement  of 
<!ihanges  in  prices  comes  first.  The  practical  validity,  the  common 
sense,  of  the  method  of  index-nUmbers  has  never  been  better  stated, 
in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  economist  'is  compelled  to 
be  content  with  a  balancSiiig  of  probabilities.'  The  theory  of  prob- 
abilities gives  no  countenance  to  an  argument  which  is  sometimes  used 
by  monometallists  that  '  if  a  change  of  prices  be  due  to  an  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  supplies  of  money  the  rise  or  fall  must  be 
universal '  and  uniform.  Partisans  on  the  other  side  will  do  well  to 
attend  to  Mr.  Price's  teaching  that  in  order  to  prove  the  operation  of 
such  a  cause  '  the  commodities  on  which  the  index-number  is  based 
must  be  independent.* 

Considering  next  the  economic  effects  of  changes  in  prices,  Mr. 
Price,  after  reviewing-  almost  all  the  relevant  considerations,  decides 
that  *  they  appear  to  converge  to  the  broad  conclusion  that  the  balance 
of  general  advantages  lies  on  the  side  of  rising  rather  than  of  falling 
prices.'  In  the  proof  of  this  conclusion  he  lays  much  stress  on  the 
effect  which  a  fall  of  prices  is  apt  to  produce  on  the  *  imagination  *  of 
entrepreneurs.  Might  he  not  have  attributed  some  counteracting 
influence  to  the  sagacity  of  business  men,  whose  anticipation  of  a 
further  fall  in  prices  is  apt  to  act  upon  the  loan  market  in  such  wise 
as  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  pro  tanto  proportion  the  burden  of 
future  debt  to  the  shoulders  which  have  to  bear  it  ?  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  has  been  powerfully  urged  by  Ptofessor  J.  B.  Clark 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly, 

The  changes  in  the  quantity  of  money  and  the  corresponding 
vicissitudes  in  prices  are  traced  by  Mr.  Price  through  four  great 
historic  periods.  As  to  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  sixteenth  century  what 
Adam  Smith  says  is  broadly  true :  *  It  is  accounted  for.  ...  in  the  same 
manner  by  everybody ;  and  there  never  has  been  any  dispute  either 
about   the   fact   or   the   cause  of  it.*     The  consensus  is  not  indeed 
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absolutely  complete,  as  Mr.  Price  reminds  us.  If  we  may  accept  the 
statistics  of  Jacob  and  Soetbeer,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
while  the  production  of  silver  in  comparison  with  that  of  gold 
both  in  respect  of  volume  and  total  value  should  have  varied  by 
enormous  fluctuations  the  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  should  only 
have  altered  from  the  proportion  1 :  10-45  to  the  proportion  1 :  15-63. 
The  fall  of  prices  after  1810  forms  the  next  topic.  Winding  his 
way  skilfully  through  the  mazes  of  controversy  which  perplex  the 
monetary  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  into  the  clearer  light 
of  index-numbers,  Mr.  Price  concludes : — 

*  In  view  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  index-numbers,  in  conjimction  with 
the  notorious  revolutionary  disturbances  in  America  and  a  known  diminution  of 
the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals,  amounting  between  1810  and  1840  to  some 
40  per  cent.,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  was 
adequate  to  produce  an  effect  on  prices,  that  the  effect  was  produced,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect.* 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  he  mentions  the  opinion  that  *  man's 
efforts  to  win  wealth  from  bounteous  or  reluctant  nature  are  with  the 
lapse  of  time  rewarded  with  more  success  in  the  case  of  the  mass  of 
commodities  than  in  that  of  the  precious  metals.'  But  his  own  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  which  is  expressed  on  an  earlier  page :  '  In 
the  past  history  of  metallic  mining,  chance,  rather  than  any  regular 
law  which  can  be  ascei'tained,  appears  to  have  exercised  predominant 
influence ;  and  recent  metallurgical  progress  renders  all  prediction 
doubtful  *  (p.  66). 

Dealing  with  the  rise  of  prices  after  1850,  Mr.  Price  does  not  fail 
to  point  to  the  'ostensive  instance'  of  the  success  of  bimetallism 
which  is  afforded  by  the  stability  of  the  ratio  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  in  spite  of  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  relative  pro- 
duction which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Century.  In  dealing 
with  this  period  the  author  has  to  consider  the  relation  of  credit  to 
prices.  He  judiciously  balances  the  power  of  credit  to  intensify  the 
action  of  a  given  addition  of  metallic  money  on  the  level  of  prices,  and 
the  counteracting  influence  which  credit  exercises  by  facilitating 
extensions  of  commerce  (p.  155,  c/.  p.  49).  And  apart  from  such 
extension  of  the  volume  of  business  it  should  seem  that  credit  by 
taking  the  place  of  hard  money  can  mitigate  a  fall  of  prices  (p.  187). 

The  fall  of  prices  after  1873  forms  the  last  topic.  After  balancing 
probabilities  Mr.  Price  thus  sums  up  : — 

*  In  the  hght  of  these  converging  lines  of  evidence  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  causal  connection  between  the  recent  fall  of  prices  and 
the  monetary  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years.' 

One  may  assent  to  this  proposition  as  probable,  without  agreeing 
that '  the  degree  of  probability  is  so  high  as  to  amount  to  practical 
<5ertainty.'    Indeed  Mr.  Price  may  seem  to  have  overestimated  part 
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of  the  evidence :  namely,  that  which  is  afforded  by  considering  the 
relation  between  money  and  goods  *  dynamically '  in  Mr.  Giffen's 
phrase  (Price,  p.  177).  A  matter  which  Mr.  Price  does  not  make  quite 
dear  may  be  expected  to  present  great  difBculties;  and  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Price's  argument  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  movement  of  unprovem'ents  in  production  sets  steadily  in  one 
direction,  while  the  movement  of  prices  inclines  first  upwards  and  then 
downwards,  and  then  up,  and  then  dowu  again.  The  only  ground  on  which 
these  opposite  changes  could  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  that  of 
improvement  in  production,  would  be  a  reversal  of  this  movement  of  improve- 
ment during  the  periods  when  the  direction  of  the  curve  was  changed.  The 
argument  that  the  movement  of  improvement  in  production  proceeded  at  an 
accelerated  speed  during  the  periods  of  falling  and  at  a  slackened  rate  in  those 
of  rising  prices  is  insufficient,  for  a  positive  reversal,  and  not  a  mere  varia* 
lion  in  relative  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  prices  is  the  fact  to  be 
explained.  It  may  be  allowed  that  part  of  the  fall  since  1878  is  due  to 
improvements  in  production.  It  may  even  be  admitted — although  the  evidence 
seems  by  no  means  conclusive — ^that  these  improvements  have  proceeded  with 
accelerated  speed.  But  when  ample  recognition  has  been  given  to  these 
considerations  the  phenomena  of  prices  are  not  explained.  Some  other  cause 
must  still  be  sought.'    (p.  178.) 

Upon  this  argument  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  the  level  of  prices 
is  regarded  as  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  money  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  goods,  an  acceleration  in  the 
growth  of  the  latter  quantity  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  change 
in  the  level  of  prices.     This  will  become  evident  if  the  ratio  between 
the  two  growing  quantities  is  compared  to  the  distance  between  two 
moving  bodies.     Achilles  pursues  Hector,  presumably  with  a  constant 
velocity,  since  we  are  told  that  *  neither  the  one  can  overtake  nor  the 
other  fly  away.'     If  the  distance  between  the  heroes  is  diminished, 
why  should  not  tWs  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
pursuer,  without  any  variation  in  the  steady  motion  of  the  fugitive  ? 
The  issue  is  no  doubt  very  fine  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for 
the  spectators,  even  if  they  could  have  been  brought  to  understand  the 
question,  to  determine  by  observation  the  answer.     Homer  decides 
the  matter  by  introducing  the  agency  of  Pallas  Athene.     Hardly  less 
mythological  hypotheses  appear  to  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  race  between  goods  and  gold.     Of  this  kind  is 
perhaps  the  alleged  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  production  in  recent 
years.     Since  the  evidence  of  such  acceleration  is,  as  Mr.  Price  says, 
*  far  from  conclusive,'  while  the  monetary  disturbance  is  conspicuous, 
it  is  reasonable  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  cause.     The   preceding 
illustration,  however,  may  suggest   that   the  matter  is  not  so  self- 
evident  as  the  author  represents ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  illustration  has  been  artificially  simplified  and  that  there  inters 
vene  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  a  great  many  agencies,  such 
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as  the  number  of  purchases  effected  by  each  piece  of  money,  the 
number  of  sales  undergone  by  each  piece  of  goods,  and  other  circum- 
stances about  the  variations  of  which  we  are  absolutely  ignorant. 

The  improvement  in  production  during  recent  years  has  a  certain 
bearing  on  the  consequences  as  well  as  on  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
prices.  If  the  quantity  of  goods  jper  head  of  population — whatever  may 
be  the  case  per  piece  of  money — has  increased,  then  it  may  be  expected 
that  pro  tanto  the  average  entrepreneur  from  the  increase  of  his  turn- 
over will  be  favourably  affected  both  in  pocket  and  'imagination.' 
Elsewhere,  when  Mr.  Price  is  contending  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  on 
the  whole  advantageous,  he  argues  that  even  those  who  suffer  from 
their  receipts — such  as  customary  fees — being  fixed  derive  some 
<5ompensating  advantage  from  the  increase  of  business  which  may  be 
expected  to  attend  a  rise  of  prices  (p.  63).  Ought  he  not  consistently 
to  admit  that  in  the  recent  fall  of  prices  even  those  who  suffer  from 
their  disbursements — such  as  long-standing  debts — being  fixed  derive 
on  an  average  some  compensating  advantage  from  the  increase  of 
business  which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  simultaneous  with  the 
recent  fall  of  prices  ?  ^ 

The  advisability  of  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Price 
points  depends  largely  upon  another  probability  which  it  does  not  lie 
within  his  present  province  to  evaluate,  though  he  adverts  to  it  with 
his  usual  comprehensiveness :  namely,  the  possibility  of  *  forming  or 
maintaining  in  the  future  a  union  of  nations  sufficiently  strong  to 
counteract  by  the  demand  for  coinage  at  their  mints  such  changes  in 
supply  as  are  likely  or  conceivable.' 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

Strikes  and  Social  Problems,  By  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson. 
(London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1896.     Pp.  236.) 

'  The  reaction  in  favour  of  the  classical  political  economy,'  the 
title  of  one  of  the  essays  here  collected,  might  be  applied  to  the  whole 
•collection.  There  had  been,  the  author  tells  us,  a  reaction  against  certain 
principles  of  political  economy.  *  Exceptions  were  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  people  began  to  think  the  principles  had  vanished. 
This  reaction  or  conversion  has  now  attained  such  a  pitch  that  the 
converted  seem  to  think  that  individual  freedom  is  certain  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  results,  and  that  all  virtue  is  to  be  found  in  collectivism.' 
Against  this  exaggeration  Professor  Nicholson  urges  *  a  plea  for  in- 
dustrial liberty,'  not  only  in  the  essay  thus  entitled,  but  throughout 
the  volume. 

He  dwells  first  upon  the  cost  of  strikes.  Eeferring  to  the  great 
<5oal  strike  for  *  a  living  wage  '  he  points  out  that,  *  even  if  wages  are 
not  reduced  for  eighteen  months  '  (written  in  1893),  by  the  end  of  that 
time  the  miners  will  have  earned  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  continued 

*  C/.  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p»  440. 
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at  work  all  the  time  at  the  reduced  rate.  The  gain  in  idleness  would  not 
compensate  the  privations  of  the  strike.  '  What  miner  would  have 
parted  with  7s,  6d,  in  the  strike  to  be  paid  7^.  6d.  after  a  year  and  a 
half?  The  75.  6d,  during  the  strike  might  give  his  children  food  for  a 
week,  but  the  same  sum  on  the  top  of  34s.  6d,  would  only  bring  extra 
comforts  and  not  indispensable  necessaries.'  (The  author  felicitously 
applies  the  principle  of  final  utility  of  which  in  a  later  essay  he  has 
spoken  somewhat  disparagingly.)  Unions  have  not  increased  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country.  '  It  is  even  very  doubtful  if  on  the  whole  in 
recent  years  they  have  increased  wages  at  the  expense  of  profits/ 
^The  general  result  of  universal  combinations  of  labour  will  be  to 
lessen  on  the  whole  the  national  production  and  thereby  the  national 
consumption/ 

In  the  essay  on  Profit- Sharing,  Professor  Nicholson  maintains  the 
essence  of  the  older  teaching— namely,  *  that  the  work  done  will  vary 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  worker  in  the  result.'  He  lops  off  some 
excrescences  which  the  cultivators  of  profit-sharing  have  attempted 
to  graft  on.  the  general  principle :  in  particular  the  error  of  supposing 
that  profit-sharing  can  be  a  substitute  for  trade-unionism. 

In  aabther  essay  the  reality  of  industrial  progress  is  shown.  The 
progress  of  Society  has  not  c(Hisisted  in  making  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

*  There  were  in  1891  in  the  United  Kingdom,  upwards  of  38,000,000  of  sheep, 
11,000,000  of  cattle,  and  4,000,000  of  pigs.  Besides  this  there  were  imported 
enormous  quantities  of  live  stock  and  meat  of  various  kinds. .  Now  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  interesting  siun  to  work  out :  **  If  all  this  meat  is  consiuned  by 
a  few  bloated  aristocrats  and  plutocrats,  what  must  be  the  average  size  of  their 
stomachs  ?  "  The  answer  would  come  out  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet/ 

A  similar  reflection  (p.  228)  and  other  optimistic  conclusions  are 
suggested  by  the  essay  on  the  relative  strength  of  capital  and  labour. 
These  lessons  are  not  closely  bound  up  with  the  author's  peculiar 
views  on  living  capital  which  are  now  reprinted  from  the  Economic 
Journal  (I.  p.  96).  It  is  possible  to  accept  the  practical  lessons  while 
holding  with  J.  S.  Mill  that  *  in  propriety  of  classification  the  people  of 
a  country  are  not  to  be  counted  in  its  wealth  * ;  with  Professor  Marshall 
that  *  it  seems  doubtful  whether  an  estimate  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
population  as  a  whole  can  serve  any  useful  purpose.' 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  the  classical  political  economy  as  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Nicholson,  resembles  the  original  movement  as 
started  by  Adam  Smith  in  deriving  considerable  support  from  the  power 
of  fehcitous  expression.  It  is  impossible  within  narrow  limits  to 
fully  justify  this  comparison  ;  copious  extracts  would  be  required  in 
order  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  sustained  brilliancy  of 
Professor  Nicholson's  style. 

It  is  a  more  doubtful  compliment  to  ascribe  a  certain  Kicardian 
trenchancy  to  our  author's  logic.      Kicardo,  as   he  himself   tells   us. 
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'imagined  strong  cases ;'  and,  as  Professor  Marshall  adds,  he  *  pur- 
posely omitted  many  things  which  were  necessary  for  the  completeness 
of  his  argument.'  A  similar  concentration  may  be  attributed  to  i?ro- 
fessor  Nicholson.  Thus,  when  arguing  in  favour  of  competition  he 
maintains :  *  the  first  result  of  the  principle  of  competition  applied  to 
wages  is  that  for  equal  efficiency  there  shall  be  equal  wages,  arid  no 
scheme  of  Socialism  founded  upon  reward  according  to  deserts  ever 
arrived  at  more  perfect  equality/  The-  equalising  influence  6f  the^ 
market  is  thus  felicitously  illustrated  : 

*  A  duke  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  cook  five  thousand  a  year,  rather  than  do 
his  own  cooking,  and  a  cook  might  bjB  willing  to  accept  his  keep  as  wages  rather 
than  do  his  own  starving,  but  the  actual  market  price  of  a  cook  will  be  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  And  the  reason  is  that,  imder  competition,  all  the 
cooks  (making  allowances  of  course,  by  a  kind  of  multiplication  table,  for 
differences  in  quality)  for  work  of  the  same  kind  ^^must  have  the  same  wages  '* 
(p.31).V 

But  might  not  the  Socialist  reply  thus  ?  As  the  dukes,  the  captains  of 
industry,  are  comparatively  few,  as,  in  Professor  Marshall's  words,  'a 
man  who  employs  a  thousand  others  is  in  himself  an  absolutely  rigid 
combination  to  the.  extent  of  one  thousand  units  in  the  labour/ the 
market  price  of  the  work  may  well  be  nearer  the  starving  point 
than  to  the  other  extreme.  And  our  complaint  is  against  the  unequal 
treatment  of  the  cooks  and  dukes.  That  the  cooks  fare  equally  well 
or  badly  as  compared  with  each  other  is  a  poor  consolation. 

Professor  Nicholson's  rejoinder  we  may  conjecture  would  be  a^ 
follows  :  The  portion  of  the  *  dukes  'is  small ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  annually  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  consumed  by  the 
working  classes  (pp.  89,  128).  The  higher  remuneration  of  the  higher 
ability  is  just ;  *  intellects  of  this  sort  .  .  .  deserve  this  scarcity 
value'  (p.  132). 

Some  exception  may  also  be  taken  to  the  following  argument  against 
combination  : — 

*  Suppose  then  that  the  minimimi  wage  demanded  is  above  the  competition 
rate.  "What  will  be  the  result  ?  The  inevitable  result  will  be,  that  there  will  be 
a  lessened  demand  for  labour.  Works  that  only  just  paid  at  the  lower  rate  must 
be  shut  up,  if  the  price  of  the  commodity  remains  the  same ;  and  if  the  price  of 
the  article  rises,  that  of  itself  will  check  the  demand  of  consimiers,  and  in  turn 
will  limit  production.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  mere  insistence  on  a  certain 
rate  were  sufficient  to  secure  it,  if  nothing  but  obstinacy  and  endurance  for  a  few 
months  were  necessary,  what  is  to  fix  the  mltiimum  ?  why  should  it  not  be 
raised  to  five  pounds  or  fifty  pounds  a  week  ?  * 

But  might  not  the  dispositions  of  the  capitalist  and  employing 
classes  be  such  that,  the  price  of  labour  being  raised,  the  offer  of  other 
agents  of  production  will  not  fall  off  so  very  much,  but  that  the  work- 
men's portion  will  be  increased,  while  the  total  produce  is  a  Uttle, 
and  the  shares  of  the  other  parties  are  very  much  diminished.     The 
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reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is  not  convincing ;  it  migbt  equally  be  objected 
tbat  a  government  could  not  benefit  itself  by  imposing  or  increasing  a 
tax,  because,  if  tbe  tax  were  indefinitely  increased,  tbe  proceeds  of  the 
tax  together  with  the  industry  of  the  country  would  come  to  nothing. 
It  is  intelligible  that  there  should  be  a  certain  maximum  point  up  to 
which,  but  not  beyond  which,  pressure  can  be  exerted  with  advantage. 

This  on  the  preliminary  supposition  that  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion is  treated  only  statically.  The  dynamical  problem  involves  an  in- 
cident which,  as  Professor  Marshall  says,  was  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  Eicardo, '  the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour  that  results 
directly  from  an  improvement  in  the  labourers*  condition.'  Professor 
Marshall  speaks  of  the  fact  that  highly  paid  labour  is  generally 
efficient  as  '  more  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  human  race  than 
any  other  that  is  known  to  us.' 

These  considerations  cannot  have  escaped  Professor  Nicholson, 
though  he  may  seem  not  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  them. 
The  practical  conclusion  is,  as  he  intimates  (p.  39),  in  a  sort  of  mean 
between  competition  and  combination.  The  determination  of  such  a 
mean  by  a  balance  of  counteracting  considerations  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment which  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  exact  rule^  It  is  an 
estimate  which  may  be  bettered  by  comparison  with  other  estimates. 
Those  who  are  not  so  committed  to  their  own  opinion  as  to  think 
it  incapable  of  correction  will  consider  with  great  attention  and 
deference  ^he  judgment  of  such,  an  authority  as  Professor  Nicholson. 

The  calibre  of  hi3  intellect,  the  capacity  of  seeing  the  general  in  the 
particular — and  illuminating  both  with  the  brightness  of  style— is 
further  exemplified  in  the  description  of  A  Voyage  Round  Africa, 
What  a  vivid  impression  of  what  has  been  called  the  real  cost  of  labour 
is  given  by  the  following  description  of  the  work  of  firemen  in  a  steamer 
on  the  Bed  Sea: — 

*  You  can  form  some  idea — intellectually — of  the  condition  under  which  the 
firemen  and  engineers  work,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  temperature  recorded  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  was  136* ;  but  mere  figures  fail  to  express  the  efifect  on  the 
feelings  and  on  the  vital  strength.  .  .  .  And  besides  the  heat  there  is  the 
unceasing  clamour  of  the  machinery,  and  the  perplexing  rush  of  wheels ;  there  is  the 
pitching  and  rolling  of  the  vessel ;  everything  that  is  touched  is  steeped  in  grease 
and  coal-dust,  and  the  stifling  air  is  hardly  penetrated  by  the  feeble  glow  of  the 
lamps  ;  and  in  a  word  every  one  of  the  senses — touch,  sight,  smell,  hearing,  the 
very  taste — is  ofifended,  jarred  upon,  and  nauseated.' 

All  will  agree  with  Professor  Nicholson,  in  thinking  it  strange  *  that 
with  all  the  progress  of  mechanical  science,  the  only  way  of  getting 
coal  into  a  furnace  is  by  pitching  it  in  with  a  shovel.'  To  some  it  may 
also  appear  strange  that  with  all  the  progress  of  social  reform,  the 
hardest  work  should  not  be  adequately  paid. 

A  plea  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  aptly  concludes  a 
volume  which  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

F.   Y.   Edqeworth. 
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Cours   d'Economie   Politique,      Tovie  Premier. — By    Vilfiiedo 
Pareto.     (Lausanne:  1896.     8vo.  pp.  viii.,  430.) 

If  there  be  still  any  who  believe  that  the  employment  of  mathema- 
tical modes  of  thought  is  unprofitable  in  Economic  Science,  we  might 
recommend  to  them  the  study  of  this  treatise  by  the  economist  who 
now  occupies  the  chair  rendered  illustrious  by  Walras.  Professor 
Pareto  avoids  that  excessive  indulgence  in  algebraic  symbols  which 
repels  many  from  the  study  of  Walras*  works,  but  he  uses  his  symbols 
effectively,  and  shows  their  utility  as  much  when  he  abstains  from 
their  use  as  when  he  is  employing  them.  The  remarks  by  which  he 
justifies  their  use,  and  rejects  the  condemnations  of  those  who,  too 
often,  do  not  understand  the  language  in  which  the  logical  process  they 
condemn  is  expressed,  are  very  much  to  the  point,  and  would  be  worth 
quoting  if  we  were  not  convinced  that  they  would  be  superfluous 
in  these  pages. 

The  conceptions  on  which  the  treatise  is  based  are,  we  are  informed, 
those  of  successive  approximations,  and  of  the  mutual  inter-dependence 
of  economic  phenomena.  The  design  is  an  admirable  one,  and,  in 
its  execution,  in  the  order  of  ideas  adopted  for  its  development,  we 
find  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  some  new  lights  are  thrown  here  and 
there  on  problems  long  famihar. 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  what  we  have  said  above,  to  state  that 
Professor  Pareto  regards  Political  Economy  as  a  science.  The  pure 
science  is  devoted  to  considering  the  broad  features  of  economic 
equihbrium,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  multitude  of  disturbing  forces  ; 
and  the  science  of  applied  Economics  is  regarded  as  that  part  of 
the  study  which  examines  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  were 
first  disregarded,  and  makes  the  necessary  corrections  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  theory  to  adapt  it  more  closely  to  the  conditions  of  actual 
life.  Applied  Economics  is,  then,  treated  as  a  science,  not,  as  some 
have  conceived  it,  as  an  Art,  or  as  the  Art  of  Government.  Of  the 
whole  science,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  stage  of  development 
has  been  reached  at  which  it  would  be  proper  to  specialise  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  which  have  taken  up  so 
much  of  the  discussions  of  most  writers  on  economics.  With  this 
speciahsation  would  come,  among  other  things,  greater  precision  in 
terms,  and  a  choice  of  terms  less  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  using 
words  which  are  employed  in  ordinary  language  in  a  loose  sense 
not  proper  to  scientific  expressions.  We  need  not  enter  here  once 
more  on  the  discussions  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  economic  treatises, 
which  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  practically  forced  economists  to 
adopt  the  course  they  have  followed  in  this  respect.  We  may  say  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  loss  involved  in  placing  the  science  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  special  study  of  its  terms 
would  not  be  greater  than  could  be  balanced  by  the  promised  gain  in 
scientific  precision.     In  England,  where  systematic  economic  study 
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forms  an  essential  part  of  so  few  curricula,  we  fear  the  loss  would  be 
particularly  great.  ,       . 

In  pursuance  of  the  idea  of  specialisation,  Professor  Pareto  proposes 
to  introduce  a  new  term,  in  order  to  distinguish  two  ideas  which  are 
recognised  as  requiring  distinction.  The  word  utility  has  been  made 
to  do  double  work.  For  that  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  refers 
simply  to  the  power  of  any  object  (or  service)  to  satisfy  a  need  or 
desire,  whether  such  satisfaction  would  be  harmful  or  beneficial  as 
judged  from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  term  ophHimitS  is  proposed,  with 
the  corresponding  adjective  ophMme. 

While  appreciating  the  motives  which  prompt  this  introduction  of  a 
new  term  into  the  science,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  content  with  the 
choice  made.  The  difficulty  of  adapting  any  existing  word  to  the 
purpose  is,  it  is  true,  very  great,  but  we  had  believed  that,  with 
the  open  recognition  of  the  subjective  nature  of  the  relation  or  property 
indicated,  the  risk  of  error  arising  from  the  employnient  of  the  word 
utility  was  rapidly  diminishing,  though  not,  perhaps^  yet  negligible. 
We  shall  not,  hbwever,  further  discuss  here  the  appropriateness  of  the 
selection  of  this  particular  word  for  the  required  purpose.  We  may 
note  that  its  use  adds  considerably  to  the  precision  of  our  author's 
exposition,  though  it  does^  seem  that,  at  times,  he  shows  a  tendency  to 
use  the  very  term  which  he  seeks  to  displace  in  the  sense  implied  by 
the  substituted  word. 

The  precision  of  thought  aimed  at  in  the  book  is  illustrated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  comparison  between  that  estimate  of  gain  by  exchange 
which  is  afforded  by  consumer's  rent,  and  that  given  when  account  is 
taken  of  the  variable  marginal  utility  of  money.  The  result  is  what 
might  have  been  stated  a  priori ^  namely,  that  the  change  of  ophelimity 
due  to  a  small  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money  or  the  reverse,  is 
equal  to  the  change  in  the  consumer's  rent  derived  from  the  commodity 
divided  by  the  marginal  utility  of  money.  Since  consumer's  rent  is 
estimated  on  the  express  understanding  that  the  marginal  utility  of 
money  is  considered  constant,  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect. 

If  we  had  to  make  our  choice  between  two  methods  of  simplifying 
the  course  of  economic  arguments,  of  which  the  one  consisted  in 
neglecting  the  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  other 
in  assuming  that  production  followed  the  law  of  constant  return, 
we  should,  we  think  without  hesitation,  choose  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter.  Our  author  has  his  own  preference,  and  points  out  the 
dangers  of  the  former  while  passing  the  latter  over  lightly.  Possibly 
the  second  volume,  when  it  appears,  will  take  away  from  him  this 
reproach ;  indeed,  we  understand  that  this  is  promised.  Meanwhile, 
it  would  be  foolish  to  reproach  the  author  for  following  the  course 
which  to  him  appears  sufficient  for  the  first  approximation. 

The  volume  contains  so  many  points  of  interest,  at  any  rate  in  the 
part  dealing  with  pure  theory,  that  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  comment 
chiefly  on  points  where   we   are  not  quite    in   agreement   with   its 
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doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  larger  parts  which  we  very  cordially 
admire. 

Professor  Pareto  divides  (commodities  and)  services  into  two  classes, 
the  first  such  as  are  capable  of  producing  direct  satisfaction  to  their 
producer,  though  he  may  need  but  a  small  part  of  his  total  produce  for 
his  own  personal  consumption,  the  second  such  as  are  incapable  of 
rendering  such  services  directly.  Of  this  second  class  he  asserts  that 
producers  will  place  the  whole  of  their  output  on  the  market  unre- 
servedly, and,  in  a  note,  imagines  the  case  where  such  an  amount 
would  exceed  the  amount  demanded  even  at  the  price  zero.  We  find 
it  hard  to  realise  the  practical  importance  ofUhis  last  case  for  normal 
economic  equilibrium,  and  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  in  this  whole 
class.it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  the  moment  only,  and  that  the 
amount^  offered  for  exchange  is  affected:  by  the  price  obtainable,  any 
excess  being  stocked  in  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  market.  The 
special  application,  however,  to  services,  will  prove  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  is  of  services  more  particularly  that  our  author 
is  here  treating.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  exposition 
of  the  problem  of  rent,  which  we  anticipate  will  be  given  from  this 
standpoint.  From  this  first  volume  all  considerations  of  rents  and 
of  quasi-rents  are  excluded. 

The  problems  connected  with  international  trade  are  also  not  treated 
here,  though  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  doctrine,  of  compara- 
tive costs  is  given.  Further  development  is  postponed  till  after  the 
study  of  problems  connected  with  money. 

In  his  treatment  of  capital.  Professor  Pareto  is  instructive.  To 
define  capital  as  an  economic  good  which  plays  a  part  in  production 
more  than  once  is  permissible,  especially  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
this  classification  is  merely  for  convenience,  and  that  any  other  will  do 
as  well  if  consistently  made  and  adhered  to.  The  force  of  the  definition 
seems,  however,  to  be  lost,  when  we  find  that  this  repeated  service  is 
merely  verbally  insisted  on.  If  the  capital  be  consumed  in  its  use  on 
the  first  occasion  of  such  use,  it  yet  may  be  reckoned  as  serving  a 
second  time,  if,  from  the  product,  it  be  reconstituted.  Here  we  have 
one  further  evidence  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  attempt  to  exclude 
any  produced  goods  from  the  class  *  capital.' 

The  production  of  capital  is  conceived  of  as  consisting  of  two  stages, 
the  first  being  the  production  of  savings — the  act  of  saving ;  the  second 
the  conversion  of  these  savings  into  various  forms  of  capital,  the  use  of 
these  capitals  being  conceived  of  as  quite  distinct  from  their  productions. 
The  term  interest  should,  we  are  told,  be  properly  confined  to  the  rate 
of  hire  of  savings,  and  to  apply  it  to  capital  is  to  err  in  the  same  fashion 
as  to  take  cost  of  production  as  the  measure  of  value.  In  equilibrium, 
the  net  rate  of  hire  of  capital  tends  to  equality  with  the  net  rate  of 
interest  on  savings.  Such  a  conception  would  permit  of  a  closer 
approach  to  the  view  of  Professor  von  Bohm-Bawerk,  that  the  sole 
cause  and  measure  of  interest  must  be  sought  in  the  difference  between 
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the  value  of  goods  or  services,  according  as  they  are  available  at  once 
or  only  after  delay.  This  method  of  treatment  makes  the  relation 
between  saving  and  capital  somewhat  clearer.  It  is,  further,  practi- 
cally necessary  while  the  cost  of  production  of  capital  is  assumed 
independent  of  the  scale  of  production.  The  question  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  savings  is  evaded.  The  remark  that  the  services  which 
savings  can  render  to  the  would-be  producer  of  capital  are  services, 
euch  as  we  have  referred  to  above,  of  which  their  possessor  often  offers 
his  whole  supply,  and  takes  the  rate  of  hire  which  is  permissible  in  the 
then  state  of  demand  for  those  services,  gives  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  this  rate  of  hire  does  not  measure  the  sacrifice  involved  in 
producing  the  savings.  There  is  lacking  the  completion  of  this  state- 
ment which  would  show  what  measure  of  truth  there  is  in  the  statement 
that  interest  is  the  reward  of  abstinence,  and  even,  in  a  sense,  its 
measure. 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  distribution  of  the  available 
savings  among  different  uses,  three  cases  are  distinguished ; — (a)  Free 
competition  between  entrepreneurs,  leading  to  an  equality  of  the  net 
rate  of  interest  in  the  different  employments,  (fi)  government  inter- 
ference to  promote  the  public  good,  (y)  monopoly  of  production  of 
some  forms  of  capital.  The  case  (fi)  is  examined  with  the  result  that 
the  conditions  of  maximum  utility  {ojphSlimiU)  give  again  the  same  result 
as  in  (a).  It  has  been  remarked  earlier  by  our  author  that  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  private  property.  The 
case  (P)  would  therefore,  in  general,  not  be  capable  of  being  examined 
in  the  manner  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  could  hardly  be  fully  realised  in 
conjunction  with  private  control  of  property  in  other  respects. 

The  rest  of  this  volume,  even  though  in  bulk  it  be  five-sixths  of  the 
whole,  is  considerably  less  interesting  than  this  introductory  chapter. 
It  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  actual  facts  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion, money,  and  banking  for  the  most  part.  The  purpose  is  to  consider 
some  of  the  chief  perturbations  of  the  ideal  state  of  equilibrium  whose 
conditions  were  examined  in  the  opening  chapter.  A  vast  quantity  of 
information  in  regard  to  population  is  detailed,  with  abundance  of 
statistical  tables  to  serve  as  material.  The  most  various  countries  and 
distant  ages  are  made  to  contribute,  and  the  notes  bristle  with  refer- 
ence to  Greek,  Eoman,  and  modern  authors.  We  are  disposed  to 
regard  much  of  this  material  us  either  superfluous  or  out  of  place.  It 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  the  detailed  display  appears  to  us  as  little 
suited  to  a  treatise  on  Economic  Science  as  would  be  those  discussions 
on  practical  measures  of  social  reform  from  which  oui:  author  turns 
firmly  away.  He  does  not,  however,  preserve  himself  absolutely  from 
the  temptations  to  such  discussion,  for  he  finds  opportunity  to  inveigh 
tolerably  frequently  against  the  bimetallists.  In  this  connexion  doubts 
are  expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  a  general  fall  of  prices,  especially  as 
index-numbers  do  not  give  labour  its  due  influence  in  this  matter. 

Throughout  the  volume  the  technical  matters,  such  as  historical 
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references  and  matters  involving  the  use  of  algebraic   symbols,   are 
carefully  separated  from  the  text  and  relegated  to  the  notes. 

We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  second  volume,  which  is  to  treat 
of  the  principles  of  social  evolution,  production,  trade,  economic 
crises,  distribution,  and  consumption. 

A.   W.   Flux 

The  Evolution  of  Industry.     By  Henry  Dyer,  D.Sc.  (London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.) 

This  book  is  concerned,  partly  with  history,  but  chiefly  with 
prediction.  After  discussing  the  application  to  human  progress  of 
ideas  drawn  from  natural  science  and  sketching  the  evolution  of 
industry  in  times  past,  the  writer  proceeds  to  examine  the  agencies 
which  are  to  carry  on  the  evolution  of  industry  in  the  future.  These 
are,  principally,  trades  unions,  co-operative  societies,  municipal 
activity,  state  control  and  a  system  of  guilds  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modern  life.  All  are  to  work  together  in  transforming  society,  if  not 
upon  the  principles  of  the  straitest  Socialism,  yet  in  general  harmony 
with  the  Socialist  ideal.  *  While  I  cannot  hope  to  have  pleased  all 
my  critics,*  writes  Dr.  Dyer  in  his  Preface,  *  either  as  regards  my 
treatment  of  the  subject  or  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  the 
book  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  has  helped  individual  thought 
and  indicated  the  manner  in  which  social  problems  should  be  studied 
before  changes  in  administration  and  legislation  are  attempted.  I 
have,  however,  not  been  so  anxious  to  give  in  a  dogmatic  manner  my 
own  opinions  as  to  show  the  tendency  of  thought  among  those  who 
are  studying  the  problems  connected  with  labour  and  who  may  be 
considered  authorities  regarding  them.'  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Dyer 
is  a  serious  and  candid  writer,  who  often  makes  admissions  that  seem 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  sanguine  hopes  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  carp  at  the  details  of  an  imaginative 
picture.  But  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  agencies  in  which  Dr. 
Dyer  puts  his  trust  are  likely  to  produce  the  result  which  he  desires. 

Dr.  Dyer  is  one  of  the  many  respectable  writers  who  hold  that 
'  altruism '  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be  expected  in  a  moderate 
time  to  become  the  governing  force  in  society.  Is  any  one  of  the 
agencies  here  discussed  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
*  altruism '  ?  A  trades  union,  whatever  its  practical  benefits,  is  chiefly 
an  instrument  whereby  workmen  make  a  better  bargain  with  employ- 
ers. A  co-operative  society  may  produce  still  greater  benefits,  yet  it 
is  primarily  an  instrument  whereby  people  obtain  sound  and  cheap 
commodities.  An  active  municipality  may  be  a  more  general  bene- 
factor, but  its  existence  is  no  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  'altruism.' 
Such  municipalities  existed  in  hundreds  under  the  Eoman  Empire, 
and  executed  works  of  public  utility  at  least  as  magnificent  and 
durable  as  any  that  have  been  erected  by  their  modern  successors. 
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State  action  takes  a  still  wider  range,  but  is  too  generally  directed  to 
the  immediate  party  interest  of  those  who  control  the  State.  That  all 
these  agencies  should  become  more  and  more  powerful  implies  no 
radical  change  in  human  nature  and  gives  no  assurance  of  indefinite 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  mankind*  There  remains  another 
agency  among  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Dyer  which  would  require  for 
its  success  a  wide  diffusion  of  '  altruism.'  This  is  a  system  of  guilds 
in  which  representatives  of  the  masters  and  representatives  of  the  men 
should  co-operate  for  their  common  interest.  But  desirable  as  such  a 
system  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  estabUshed.  Nor  if  we  take 
account  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  control  the  New  Unionism 
does  its  establishment  in  the  near  future  seem  probable.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  unite  men  for  direct  gain  or  for  warfare  with  other 
men.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  unite  them  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  the 
general  welfare. 

An  enumeration  of  the  other  doubts  and  difficulties  which  occur  in 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Dyer's  book  would  compel  us  to  repeat  many  of  the 
commonplaces  of  recent  controversy.  His  forecast  of  industrial 
history  implies  as  extraordinary  a  growth  of  intelligence  as  of  good- 
ness. And  even  if  we  allow  the  possibility  of  so  much  wisdom  and  so 
much  virtue,  we  still  doubt  whether  the  bounty  of  nature  would  suffice 
for  the  demands  of  a  society  so  leisurely  and  so  accomplished  as  that 
which  he  depicts.  Culture  makes  drudgery  distasteful  and  enlarges 
though  it  may  refine  our  desires.  Dr.  Dyer  would  probably  urge  that 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  toil  and  an  increase  of  wages  have  often 
proved  in  the  strictest  sense  an  economy.  This  we  fully  admit.  But 
there  is  a  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  these  matters.  We  soon 
reach  the  point  where  a  further  abridgment  of  hours  involves  a  decrease 
of  production  and  a  further  addition  to  wages  involves  a  diminution 
of  profits.  There  are  no  limits  to  our  appetites,  but  there  are  rigorous 
limits  to  the  possibility  of  satisfaction.  And  a  sceptic  may  think  that 
books  such  as  the  one  before  us  do  harm  in  so  far  as  they  foster  ex- 
aggerated hopes  of  future  happiness.  Think  what  we  may,  do  what 
we  will,  destroy  or  build  up  as  we  please,  human  life  will  remain  short, 
sad,  imcertain,  and  full  of  labour. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Comment  se  resoudra  la  Question  Sociale.     Par  G.  de  Molinari. 
(Paris :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.     1896.) 

It  is  the  object  of  M.  de  Molinari's  essay  to  show  that  free  com- 
petition, so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  present  time, 
is  in  reality  the  only  power  which  can  cure  them.  Competition,  he 
argues,  has  not  been  devised  by  man  and  cannot  be  abolished  by  man. 
The  satisfaction  of  desire  involves  effort  and  effort  involves  the  ex- 
haustion of  vital  force.  Man  inevitably  seeks  to  economise  the 
expenditure  of  force,  to  get  the  largest  return  for  a  given  quantity  of 
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exertion,  and  this  instinct  is  a  mainspring  of  improvements  The 
bounty  of  nature  is  limited,  whilst  its  creatures,  are  capable  of  un- 
limited increase.  Hence  the  competition  among  those  creatures,  but 
pre-eminently  amongst  men«  Human  competition  takes  successively 
three  forms.  In  the  lowest  form  it  is  an  animal  conflict  for  bare 
existence.  The  stronger  destroy  the  weaker,  either  in  order  to  eat 
them,  or  in  order  to  eat  what  they  would  otherwise  have  eaten.  But 
this  form  of  competition  lasts  only  so  long  as  productive  industry  is 
unknown,  and  the  race  subsists  on  the  Spontaneous  gifts  of  nature. 
When  agriculture  commences  and  wealth  accumulates,  competition 
enters  on  its  second  stage.  The  stronger  conquer  the  weaker  in  order 
to  appropriate  their  hoarded  wealth  and  to  utilise  them  in  the  business 
of  production.  The  vanquished  enemy  is  not  slain,  but  is  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  inherent  defect^  of  slave  labour  lead  first  to  the 
modification  and  then  to  the  suppression  of  slavery.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  slavery  competition  assumes  its  third  form.  In  this 
final  form  it  produces  inequality,  but  not  necessarily  either  death  or 
servitude.  It  compels  the  producer  to  produce  as  much  as  possible 
that  he  may  have  more  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  satisfaction  of .  his 
wants,  and  therefore  to  carry  the  economy  of  vital  force  to  the  utmost 
possible  point.  Accumulation  is  thus  quickened,  and,  as  capital  grows 
more  plentiful,  the  return  to  capital  diminishes.  But  with  the 
progress  of  invention  higher  faculties  are  required  in  the  labourer. 
He  needs  a  more  elaborate  training,  he  becoines  a  more  expensive 
article,  he  can  obtain  a  more  liberal  reward.  If  competition  is 
allowed  to  work  itself  out,  it  results  in  higher  wages  with  an 
augmented  j)urchasing  power.  In  this  way  it  tends  to  the  ultimate 
suppression  of  poverty  and  to  the  general  well-being  of  mankind. 

Why  then,  an  objector  will  say,  is  the  world  still  so  full  of  unhappi- 
ness  ?  M.  de  Molinari  would  reply,  Partly  because  of  the  violent  disturb- 
ance consequent  on  passing  out  of  the  intermediate  form  of  human 
competition,  out  of  mediaeval  into  modern  society;  partly  because  of 
the  ideas  and  institutions  derived  from  an  earlier  period  which  still 
hamper  competition,  and  partly  because  moral  development  has 
lagged  behind  industrial  development,  because  man's  power  of  pro- 
duction has  far  outstripped  his  power  of  self-government.  The 
revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  though  needful,  was  violent 
and  to  some  extent  premature.  Although  originating  in  a  principle  of 
fraternity,  it  led  to  struggles  which  rekindled  the  warhke  passions  of 
our  race,  and  so  to  the  enormous  military  preparations  which  exhaust 
the  wealth  of  modern  communities.  Nations,  though  unwilling  to 
fight,  dare  not  lay  down  their  arms.  For  this  wasting  disease  the 
only  effectual  remedy  is  a  league  of  neutrals  to  secure  that  each  state 
shall  have  its  rights  and  no  more  than  its  rights.  Again,  modern 
governments  have  adopted  all  the  claims  of  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
dominion  over  *  the  subject '  made  by  the  old  monarchies  of  right 
divine.     As  the  public  service  has  some  obvious  attractions  beyond 
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other  callings^  the  revolution  which  opened  the  public  service  to  men 
of  all  classes  has  created  a  demand  for  places  unknown  to  former 
ages.  Every  political  party  bids  for  popular  support  by  making  pro- 
posals which  will  augment  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled.  Fresh 
functions  are  incessantly  assumed  by  governments,  and,  since  a 
government  can  fill  up  every  deficit  by  fresh  taxes  or  fresh  loans,  its 
enterprises  are  not  conducted  on  strict  commercial  principles.  Many 
of  them  result  in  a  clear  loss.  The  taxation  imposed  is  often  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  secure  monopolies  to  certain  classes  of  producers,  and  so 
double  the  burthens  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  only  check 
upon  extravagance  and  inefficiency  in  governments  is  to  acknowledge 
a  right  of  secession.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  moral  and  intellectual 
development  has  lagged  behind  industrial  development  accounts  for 
the  little  benefit  which  the  public  have  as  yet  derived  from  their 
increased  command  over  nature  or  their  predominant  power  in 
politics.  Retarded  development  can  best  be  quickened  by  the 
pressure  of  competition,  and  attempts  to  save  men  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  failings  will  only  make  those  failings  more 
incorrigible. 

Such,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated,  is  the  argument  of  M.  de 
Molinari.  The  greater  the  number  of  books  on  '  the  social  question ' 
which  we  read  the  more  we  feel  that,  whilst  every  side  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  itself,  no  side  is  likely  to  convince  the  other.  A  socialist 
might  assent  to  much  of  the  argument  in  the  book  before  us,  and  go 
on  to  infer  from  the  progressive  mitigation  of  the  competitive  struggle 
that  competition  will  be  still  further  limited  and  will  finally  disappear. 
A  student  of  history  might  be  disposed  to  qualify  M.  de  Molinari's 
statement  that  war  becomes  more  and  more  unproductive  as  civilisa- 
tion advances.  Its  gains  are  more  indirect,  but  are  they  less  ?  Who 
can  compute  the  accession  of  wealth  which  England  has  derived  from 
her  success  in  the  struggle  with  France  for  colonial  supremacy  ?  Nor, 
again,  is  the  desire  of  wealth  the  only  motive  for  war.  Many  other 
motives,  some  higher,  some  lower,  impel  nations  into  conflict.  A 
practical  politician  will  have  serious  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of 
a  league  of  neutrals.  What  makes  possible  the  enforcement  of  an 
impartial  award  upon  private  litigants  is  the  circumstance  that  there 
are  millions  of  men  in  the  same  community  who  care  nothing  about 
the  result  of  a  particular  lawsuit,  and  want  only  to  uphold  justice. 
But  where  nations  contend  it  is  very  different.  There  are  only  a  few 
bystanders,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  is  impartial.  Can  anybody 
imagine  a  league  of  neutrals  to  protect  England  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  her  boundless  possessions  ?  We  are  much  more  likely 
to  see  a  League  of  Cambrai  to  relieve  her  of  their  weight.  Then  how 
about  the  right  of  secession  ?  Scattered  individuals  could  not  exercise 
it  at  all.  Small  districts  could  not  exercise  it  without  setting  up 
petty  governments  which  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  old 
central  government*    Besides,  a  nation  is  not  a  joint  stock  company. 
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The  parts  of  a  nation  are  not  held  together  by  the  reflection  that 
the  government  is  worth  what  it  costs,  and  will  not  fly  asunder 
because  the  government  is  corrupt  and  wasteful.  That  modern 
governments,  especially  in  France,  frequently  undertake  what  they  had 
better  let  alone  is  true.  But  many  persons  who  are  not  socialists  will 
demur  to  M.  de  Molinari*s  view  that  art,  science,  and  learning  will 
flourish  all  the  more  if  not  assisted  by  government.  Compare  art  in 
the  United  States  with  art  in  France,  or  learning  in  the  United  King- 
dom with  learning  in  Germany.  What  everybody  earnestly  desires, 
and  what  everybody  can  test  for  himself,  will  be  supplied  in  the  best 
possible  way  by  free  competition.  We  would  rather  obtain  our  food 
and  clothing  from  the  private  trader  than  from  the  government.  But 
it  is  different  with  things  which  are  often  most  wanted  by  those  who 
feel  the  want  least  and  with  things  which  can  be  tested  only  by  experts. 
In  short,  the  controversy  between  freedom  and  protection,  between 
state  action  and  individual  enterprise,  is  in  its  nature  interminable.  We 
should  agree  with  many  of  M.  de  Molinari's  strictures  on  the  present 
tendency  of  European  politics,  and  yet  we  do  not  feel  convinced  that 
the  simple  remedy  of  unlimited  competition  would  be  effectual. 

F.  C.  Montague 

Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem,  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Bosanquet.  (London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1895.) 

At  first  sight  the  essays  which  make  up  this  volume  strike  the 
reader  as  singularly  heterogeneous.  Some,  such  as  the  Duties  of 
Citizenship,  Character  in  its  bearing  on  Social  Causation,  or  the  Beality 
of  the  General  Will,  are  almost  purely  philosophical.  Others,  such  as 
the  Children  of  Working  London  or  the  Industrial  Residuum,  are  short 
studies  of  common  life  based  on  close  observation.  Others,  again,  on 
Old  Age  Pensions  and  Points  in  the  Administration  of  Poor  Relief, 
handle  economic  questions  in  a  strictly  argumentative  fashion.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  all  these  essays  are  pervaded  by  one 
tendency  and  insist  upon  one  principle.  *  The  writers,'  as  the  editor 
tells  us,  *  have  seen  and  felt,  as  well  as  reflected,  that  the  individual 
member  of  society  is  above  all  things  a  character  and  a  will  and  that 
society  as  a  whole  is  a  structure  in  which  will  and  character  **  are  the 
blocks  with  which  we  build  ".'  They  are  familiar  with  that  dilemma 
which  no  serious  philanthropist  can  elude.  How  are  you  to  do  human 
beings  any  permanent  good  unless  by  rendering  them  more  capable  ? 
And  how  can  you  render  them  more  capable  unless  you  first  improve 
their  condition?  The  answer  may  fairly  be  summed  up  in  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  words.  *  Material  conditions  are  necessary  to  existence ; 
but  they  are  themselves  dependent  to  an  enormous  extent  on  the 
energy  of  the  mind  which  they  surround  and  their  deficiency,  of  which 
there  are  innumerable  degrees,  constitutes  in  a  way  which  would  be 
No.  22. — VOL.  VI  s 
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incredible  but  for  definite  experience,  a  difficulty  rather  than  an  in- 
superable obstacle  in  the  way  of  good  life'  (p.  111).  Therefore  the 
contributors  to  this  volume  protest  against  the  current  formula  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  urge  that  we  should  do  nothing  without 
some  rational  forecast  of  the  probable  consequences  of  our  action. 

Incompetence  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the  chief  source  of  extreme 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  yet  the  incompetent  do  not  die  out  and 
cannot  be  exterminated.  What  is  to  be  done  with  men  and  women 
like  those  described  in  Miss  Dendy's  paper  on  Marriage  in  East 
London,  who  marry  whilst  they  are  yet  immature  in  body  and  mind, 
before  they  have  acquired  strength  or  useful  knowledge  or  even  saved 
a  few  sovereigns  wherewith  to  buy  the  bare  necessaries  of  a  decent 
home.  *  An  old  bedstead  and  bedding,  two  rickety  chairs  and  a  table 
to  match,  a  strip  of  greasy  carpet  and  two  or  three  cracked  cups  and 
saucers — these  will  be  collected  from  sympathising  neighbours  or 
picked  up  for  a  few  halfpence  from  the  costermongers'  stalls  and  will 
satisfy  the  highest  expectations  of  the  young  people.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  homes  which  have  not  cost  10s.  to  get  together  and 
would  not  realise  6s.  if  sold,  and  these  afford  all  of  decency  and  com- 
fort at  which  their  owners  aim  *  (p.  79).  Above  all,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  children  of  such  marriages?  Are  they  to  be  left  to  their  fate, 
or  are  they  to  be  brought  up  by  the  community — in  other  words  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  will  not  marry  unless  they  can  live  in  a  civilised 
manner  ?  Is  the  State  to  lay  fresh  burthens  on  those  who  are  most  fit 
to  be  parents  of  the  next  generation  in  order  that  the  most  unfit  may 
be  relieved  from  the  last  check  to  their  multiplication  ?  Again,  con- 
sider the  difficulty  presented  by  that  class  which  Miss  Dendy  terms 
the  Industrial  Residuum,  the  class  which  has  no  regular  employment 
and  no  fixed  standard  of  living.  This  class  has  no  tendency  to  dis- 
appear. It  receives  those  who  descend  from  the  classes  above,  but 
there  is  no  lower  depth  into  which  its  members  can  descend.  In  this 
class  *  the  absence  of  the  economic  virtues  is  of  course  only  one  aspect 
of  a  very  strongly  marked  type  of  character;  it  accompanies  a  low 
order  of  intellect  and  a  degradation  of  the  natural  affections  to  some- 
thing little  better  than  animal  instincts.'  ,  .  .  '  Take  for  instance  their 
frequent  inability  to  give  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  they  live 
or  even  the  name  of  the  street ;  when '  this  is  combined  with  their 
complete  ignorance  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  the  right  and  left  hand,  the  rational  man  has  dropped 
very  low  on  the  scale  towards  the  sagacious  animal '  (p.  84).  This 
helpless  class  is  largely  maintained,  Miss  Dendy  tells  us,  by  the  poor 
rates,  by  charity,  and  by  the  good  nature  of  neighbours  little  richer  than 
themselves.  When  payment  of  rent  becomes  pressing  they  flit.  For 
provisions  they  go  on  credit  so  long  as  the  tradesman's  patience  lasts. 
When  that  fails,  they  have  still  many  chances  of  food,  even  in  the 
poorest  quarter;  for  liberality  is  the  characteristic  virtue  of  the  poor 
We  cannot  wish  it  otherwise,  nor  can  we  very  severely  blame  *  the 
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residuum.'  But  when  we  come  to  the  practical  question,  What  should 
be  done  with  them  ?  we  must  acknowledge  its  difficulty.  Are  they  to 
be  left  in  their  inefficiency  and  squalor  ?  Are  they  to  be  ensured  a^ 
satisfactory  livelihood  at  the  charge  of  those  who  are  efficient  ? 

Miss  Dendy's  paper  on  the  Children  of  Working  London  is  also  full 
of  good  sense.  The  life  of  such  children  is  not,  she  thinks,  generally  un- 
happy, but  it  is  generally  unwholesome.  They  learn  in  the  Board  Schools, 
it  is  true,  habits  of  order  and  obedience  which  are  far  more  valuable  than 
the  slender  instruction  possible  there.  But  these  habits  are  too  often 
extirpated  in  the  interval  between  leaving  school  and  coming  of  age. 
In  this  interval  casual  employment  is  as  common  as  it  is  pernicious. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  of  London  life  is  its  exciting  character.  *  If  you 
look  closely,  you  will  see  that  London  children  are  always  tired ;  the 
dark  rings  under  the  eyes  tell  of  the  nervous  strain  which  is  breaking 
down  their  health,  and  their  very  restlessness  is  the  restlessness  of 
nervous  fatigue  and  exhaustion  *  (p.  36).  Better  sanitary  conditions^ 
more  regular  occupation,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  good  literature  are, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  urgent  wants  of  young  people  in 
London. 

Mr.  Loch's  paper  on  Points  in  the  Administration  of  Poor  Belief  is- 
already  known  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Journal.  His  examination 
of  the  projects  for  providing  old-age  pensions  is  marked  by  his  usual 
force  of  conviction  and  acuteness  in  argument.  The  moral  to  be 
derived  from  these  essays  generally  is  one  not  of  indifference  but  of 
circumspection.  If  the  action  of  the  State  or  of  the  benevolent  rich  ia 
not  to  supersede  individual  responsibility,  a  close  study  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  is  absolutely  necessary.  '  As  a  rule  accurate 
knowledge,  perseverance  and  gentleness,  confining  yourself  closely  to 
the  matter  in  hand  and  working  out  your  principles  rather  than 
flourishing  them,  is  the  way  to  do  business'  {p.l2). 

F.  C.  Montague 

Geschichte  des  Socialismus  und  Commmiismus  im  19  Jahrhundert. 
III.  Abteilung :  Louis  Blanc.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Otto 
Warschauer.     (Berlin :  Hermann  Bahr.     1896.     163  pp.) 

Louis  Blanc  is  the  subject  of  the  third  part  of  Professor  War- 
schauer's  History  of  Socialism  and  Communisvi  in  the  19th  Century. 
The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  biographical,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  describe  the  personality  of  the  great  Socialist,  or  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  The  events  of  Louis  Blanc's  life  are  given  in  their  chrono- 
logical order :  for  this  purpose  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the 
three  first  dealing  respectively  with  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
journalist  and  writer,  the  February  Revolution,  and  the  years  of  exile 
and  return  to  France,  while  the  last  part  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of 
his  socialistic  theories.  This  arrangement  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  separation  of  the  criticism  from  the  history  leaves  the  latter  a 
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merely  lifeless  chronicle  of  events,  while  it  leads  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  repetition  and  a  rather  desultory  criticism.  For  the  rest, 
the  events  of  Louis  Blanc's  public  career ;  his  connection  as  journalist 
and  editor  with  different  newspapers  ;  the  part  which  he  played  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  including  a  true  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
ateliers  nationaux ;  his  exile  in  England  and  his  life  in  France  after  his 
return,  in  1870,  are  all  related  clearly  and  concisely. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  contains  a  very  fair,  if  not  a  very  striking 
or  profound,  criticism  of  Louis  Blanc's  socialistic  theories.  The 
author  points  out  that  Louis  Blanc  was  the  first  to  give  a  political  flavour 
to  French  Socialism;  his  conception  of  Socialism,  unlike  that  of  his 
predecessors  Fourier  and  St.  Simon,  was  national,  and  did  not  find  its 
adherents  in  a  few  of  the  bourgeois  but  among  the  working  classes. 
"While  he  did  not  invent  the  principle  of  association  which  had  already 
been  tried  by  Fourier  and  Owen,  he  was  the  first  to  make  the  idea  popular. 
The  author  naturally  points  out  that  the  weakness  of  his  scheme  of 
organisation  lay  in  ignoring  the  need  of  the  stimulus  of  competition. 
It  is  curious  that  while  Louis  Blanc  recognised  that  the  absorption  of 
private  industries  could  only  be  gradual,  he  believed  that  his  associa- 
tions could  answer  from  the  beginning  without  any  of  the  stimulus  of 
competition.  The  different  workshops  were  not  to  compete  with  one 
another :  Louis  Blanc  states  in  the  rules  of  the  organisation  that  *  the 
associates  are  to  recognise  that  it  is  better  to  gain  less  than  to  prevent 
their  brethren  from  existing.'  He  asserts  that,  *  combined  with  indi- 
vidualism, saving  engenders  selfishness,  saving  for  oneself  is  an  act  of 
distrust  towards  one's  fellows  and  the  future.'  It  is  here  that  Louis 
Blanc's  conception  of  co-operation  differs  so  radically  from  the  modern 
one,  which  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  success  to  the  compromise  which 
it  has  effected  between  the  principles  of  competition  and  co-operation. 

F.  M.  BUTLIN 

Economics  and  Socialism,     A  Demonstration  of  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  Trade  Depressions  and  National  Poverty,     By  F.  N.. 
Laycock,  LL.B.    (London :  Sonnenschein.    1895.    Pp.  390, 
8vo.     7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Laycock  believes  that  the  industrial  world  is  out  of  joint ; 
he  also  believes  that  he  was  born  to  set  it  right,  but,  unlike  Hamlet, 
he  finds  the  task  congenial.  For  he  believes  it  to  be  quite  easy,  he  has 
found  the  remedy,  and,  if  only  it  could  be  adopted,  there  would  be 
*  absolutely  no  need  for  trade  depressions  or  poverty,'  for  *  trade  should 
be  good  or  perhaps  better,  but  never  bad.'  All  that  is  required  to  be 
done,  in  order  that  this  desirable  end  may  be  accomplished,  is  to  free 
competition  from  all  restrictions.  Taxation  must  be  confined  to  ground 
values,  for  no  individual  has  any  right  to  the  rent  which  arises  from 
the  superior  productiveness  of  some  lands  over  others.  Also  the  cur- 
rency is  to  be  regulated,  so  that  an  invariable  standard  may  be  insured. 
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For  this  purpose  only  a  limited  amount  of  gold  is  to  be  coined,  and  a 
charge  is  to  be  made  for  coining.  Such  is  the  remedy,  and  if  the 
author  is  correct  in  asserting  that  in  every  well-balanced  mind  nature 
has  proportioned  desire  to  capacity,  it  is  likely  to  prove  effectual.  But 
then  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should  have 
entered  into  so  few  particulars  concerning  the  application.  The  book 
contains  no  single  suggestion  which  is  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
solution  of  such  problems,  as  the  means  by  which  ground  values  could 
be  estimated  or  the  standard  of  value  rendered  invariable.  If  Mr. 
Laycock  had  given  up  less  space  to  such  unnecessarily  disrespectful 
attacks  on  Mill,  Comte,  and  other  philosophers,  and  more  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  his  own  theory  which  is  to  supersede  theirs,  the  book  would 
have  gained  in  style  if  not  in  usefulness. 

F.    M.    BUTLIN 

Allotments   and   Small  Holdings,      By   J.    I.    Green,    F.S.S. 
(London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     1896.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  useful  little  work,  in  the  few  chapters 
which  are  devoted  to  original  matter,  travels  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  ground  as  Professor  Ee's  work  on  Italian  agriculture,  and  deals 
also  with  much  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  my  own  work  on  the 
Agricultural  Labourer,  of  which  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1893. 
It  contains  altogether  141  pages,  but  of  them  about  eighty  are  devoted 
to  a  summary' of  legislation,  to  a  statement  of  the  rules  and  agreements 
governing  agricultural  clubs  and  associations,  to  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1892,  which  is  printed  at  full  length,  and  to  various  official 
papers  and  orders  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Green  has  some  serviceable 
pages  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  cottages  and  farm  buildings.  But 
when  he  gets  to  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  smaller  cultivators,  and  the  enclosure  of  open  land, 
he  is  not  always  accurate  ;  and  on  the  economic  results  of  the  small 
farm  system  we  entirely  dissent  from  him. 

He  is  right  in  saying  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  see  the  reason  of  it.  And  I  cannot  do 
better  I  think  than  quote  the  following  account  from  an  article  on 
the  History  of  Small  Holdings,  published  in  BlackwoocVs  Magazine  in 
April  1892  :— 

*  The  first  important  inroad  began  with  the  termination  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses,  when  the  great  fabric  of  feudalism  was  falling  to 
pieces.  The  feudal  baron  had  chiefly  prized  his  estates  for  the  fighting 
power  which  they  represented ;  and  it  was  to  his  interest,  of  course^ 
that  they  should  maintain  as  many  men  as  possible.  The  monasteries, 
too,  seem  to  have  favoured  the  system  of  small  holdings ;  but  when 
the  civil  war  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  ecclesiastical  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  had  changed  the  old  order,  these  reasons  for  keeping 
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up  the  yeomen  and  smaller  tenants,  who  had  dyed  so  many  fields  with 
their  blood,  from  Wakefield  to  Tewkesbury,  began  to  disappear.  The 
men  themselves  must  have  been  grievously  thinned  in  numbers  by  the 
drain  upon  them,  which  lasted  for  a  whole  generation ;  and  when  the 
old  proprietors  saw  that  the  fighting  days  were  over,  and  when  new 
proprietors  came  besides  who  looked  only  to  profit,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  process  of  consolidation  set  in.  Estates  passed  rapidly  from 
the  hands  of  the  old  Norman  aristocracy  into  the  possession  of 
merchants,  goldsmiths,  or  successful  lawyers,  who  preferring  money  to 
men,  turned  their  corn-land  into  grass,  pulled  down  the  cottages  and 
farmhouses  which  were  no  longer  required,  and  threw  half  a  dozen 
farms  into  one  wherever  it  was  possible.  In  spite  of  all  that  legislation 
could  do  to  arrest  the  process,  it  continued  through  the  following 
century,  till,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  rural 
economy  of  England  had  undergone  a  total  transformation,  and 
the  agricultural  labourer,  as  we  now  know  him,  appears  upon  the 
scene.' 

The  writer  of  this  article  calls  attention  to  the  well-known 
paper,  written  in  1581  by  W.  S.  (See  Dr.  Cunningham's  article  in 
Economic  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  p.  669),  where  we  have  the  whole 
question  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  abiUty,  in 
the  form  of  three  dialogues  between  a  knight,  a  husbandman,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  a  merchant,  and  a  craftsman,  the  general  result 
of  the  argument  being  rather  in  favour  of  enclosures  than  other- 
wise. But  Mr.  Green  is  quite  wrong  in  saying  that  during  the  Tudor 
period  the  absorption  of  small  farms  into  large  ones  was  favoured  by 
the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  between  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  and 
the'death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  no  fewer  than  seven  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  new  system,  and  prevent- 
ing the  enclosure  of  arable  land  and  its  conversion  into  pasturage ;  the 
first  was  in  1489,  the  last  in  1601.  The  legislature  struggled  hard. 
But  it  was  useless  to  fight  against  an  economic  law  even  with  all  the 
power  which  Governments  then  possessed  for  thwarting  its  operation. 
When  fighting  was  uppermost  men  were  more  valuable  than  sheep. 
When  the  sword  was  turned  into  the  pruning-hook  sheep  were  more 
valuable  than  men. 

The  process  however  was  of  course  not  an  interminable  one.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  run  its  course,  and  for 
another  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  land  had  rest.  All  through  this 
period,  labourers,  farmers,  and  landlords  seem  to  have  been  prosperous 
and  contented,  and  the  first-mentioned  in  particular  reached,  as 
Hallam  thought,  their  culminating  point  of  prosperity  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  *  Petty  culture  still  continued  on  a  large  scale  in  spite  of 
consolidation.  Small  tenants  and  small  proprietors  still  had  their 
holdings  in  the  common  field,*  that  is,  the  unenclosed  part  of  the 
parish,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  in  some  English  counties  twenty 
years  ago  and  may  be  still;   while  the  survival  of  the  world  'field  ' 
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almost  everywhere  as  coterminous  with  parish  even  where  every  acre 
is  enclosed  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  former  state  of  things.  In  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Enclosure  Question,  and  to  a 
renewed  controversy  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  large  and  small 
farms,  we  can  only  refer  our  res^ders  to  the  same  article  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  Eegarding  the  present  aspect  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Green  tells  us  that  *  the  large  farm  system  has  failed,'  and  also 
that  *  the  remunerative  character  of  small  holdings  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.'  We  take  exception  to  both  statements.  The 
large  farm  system  has  only  failed,  if  it  has  failed,  as  all  farming  has 
failed.  That  small  holdings  are  remunerative  when  used  as  market 
gardens  we  did  not  require  to  be  told.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces 
of  the  question.  That  they  may  be  remunerative  in  a  good  grass 
country  is  likewise  quite  admissible.  But  they  are  not  remunerative  as 
corn  farms,  which  is  the  great  point  at  issue ;  and,  then,  the  small 
dairy  farmer  or  small  grazier  must  have  straw,  and  it  would  never 
answer  his  purpose  to  buy  it.  The  question  is  whether  the  system 
known  as  la  ])etite  culture  is  capable  in  England  of  being  carried  out 
and  maintained  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  the  normal  condition  of 
English  agriculture.  If  *  the  large  farm  system  has  failed,'  those  who 
say  so  must  mean  that  or  nothing ;  must  mean  the  small  farm  system 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  large.  In  this  case  of  course  the  present 
state  of  things  would  be  reversed,  and  small  holdings  would  be  the  rule 
and  large  ones  the  exception.  It  seems  to  me  that  if,  turning  from  our 
own  personal  experiences,  we  survey  the  whole  subject  as  presented  to 
us  in  the  exhaustive  Eeports  issued  by  successive  Government  Com- 
missions, which  cover  the  whole  country  from  north  to  south  and  from 
east  to  west,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
genuine  peasant  farmers,  whether  as  owners  or  tenants,  are  not  in  this 
country  a  commercial  success.  They  may  be  an  element  of  social 
strength,  and  this  indeed  is  the  general  belief.  But  whether  a  system 
which  is  at  variance  with  political  economy  can  be  permanently 
maintained  on  the  ground  of  its  moral  utility,  is  just  the  very  doubt 
by  which  so  many  schemes  for  the  *  re-establishment  of  the  peasantry 
on  the  soil '  find  themselves  confronted.  Can  Acts  of  Parliament  pre- 
vail against  laws  of  nature  ?  They  joined  battle  in  the  17th  century 
and  nature  triumphed.  Is  the  19th  or  20th  century  likely  to  give 
Parliament  its  revenge  ? 

T.  E,  Kebbel 

Economia  della  Industria  Agraria.  By  Professor  Antonio  lo 
Be  of  Foggia.  With  a  Preface  by  Giuseppe  Pavoncelli, 
Deputy  of  the  Italian  Parliament.    (Foggia :  1895.   Pp.  220.) 

"We  have  here  a  work  from  the  pen  of  an  Italian  agricultural 
expert,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  farmer,  who  is 
suffering  from    agricultural   depression    almost   as    severely    as   the 
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English.  The  bad  times  began  with  the  year  1873,  since  which  date 
the  price  of  cereals  in  Italy  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  till  at 
length  the  agricultural  population  is  beginning  to  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  as  in  England,  and  the  peasantry  are  quitting  the  villages 
for  the  towns,  where  they  obtain  higher  wages  in  return  for  less  toil- 
some labour.  The  process  can  hardly  be  taking  place  on  the  same  scale 
as  in  England,  since  Italy,  like  Ireland,  is  an  agricultural  country  and 
her  manufacturing  industries  cannot  afford  employment  to  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion  of  agricultural  immigrants.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  cause  great  anxiety  to  all  who  feel  with  Professor  Ee  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  the  best,  if  not,  as  far  as 
Italy  is  concerned,  the  only,  nursery  for  soldiers.  What  makes  matters 
worse  is  that  it  is  not  only  the  day  labourers  who  are  leaving  the  land, 
but  the  farmers  also.  This  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
and  consequent  dearness  of  labour,  partly  because  in  Italy  the 
firmer  has  no  claim  on  his  landlord  for  unexhausted  improvements. 
Leases  are  mostly  for  very  short  terms,  and  tenancies-at-will  are 
common :  and  though  the  law  does  afford  some  kind  of  protection  to 
this  last  class  of  occupiers  it  is  of  a  very  limited  character  and  would 
not  seem  of  much  value  to  an  English  farmer.  The  Italian,  however, 
has  one  substantial  advantage.  He  can  claim  a  reduction  of  his  rent 
when  he  has  lost  as  much  as  half  of  his  harvest  by  unavoidable 
accident.  But  Professor  Re  does  not  look  to  any  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  tenant  for  the  restoration  of  Italian  agriculture. 
He  does  not  think  that  either  long  leases  or  compensation  for  improve- 
ments go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  days  of  tenant  farming  are  over,  and  that  country  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  who  desire  to  live  on  their  estates  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life  must  take  them  into  their  own  hands. 

To  help  them  to  do  so  there  are  in  Italy  already  the  Land  Banks 
established  on  much  the  same  conditions  as  the  Crddit  Foncier  in 
France,  and  the  Professor  does  not  seem  to  see  any  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  landlords  into  cultivators  in  their  want 
of  the  necessary  capital,  the  usual  argument  in  this  country.  But 
the  days  of  the  idle  landlord  who  lives  on  his  rents  without  taking 
any  further  interest  in  his  property  than  as  it  offers  opportunities  of 
raising  them  he  considers  to  be  numbered.  He  says  this  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  On  the  contrary,  like  many 
other  Continental  writers  on  this  subject,  he  points  with  great  approval 
to  the  English  system  and  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  resident  territorial  class :  and  he  also 
quotes  with  satisfaction  a  letter  written  by  Cavour  in  1844  in  which 
these  advantages  are  set  forth  with  great  power  and  insight.  Instead, 
however,  of  turning  tenants  into  owners  the  Professor  would  turn 
owners  into  farmers,  providing  always  that  they  are  fitted  for  the 
work :  those  who  are  neither  able  nor  wiUing  to  undertake  it  will  soon 
have  to  sell  their  estates  to  those  who  are. 
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The  Professor  is  all  for  ownership  and  makes  use  of  all  the  familiar 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  magical  effects.  But  as  far  as  peasant 
proprietorship  is  concerned  it  is  curious  that  those  who  have  seen  the 
most  of  it  speak  with  the  least  approval  of  it.  It  has  not  hitherto 
saved  Italian  agriculture  from  impending  ruin  :  and  what  it  has  not 
done  in  the  past  it  will  hardly  do  in  the  future.  The  Professor,  in 
fact,  is  very  much  of  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion,  who  supports  small 
holdings  not  on  economic  but  on  social  grounds.  Our  author  does  the 
same :  and  while  insisting  on  the  superiority  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  owner  as  a  general  principle  he  does  not  deny 
the  inferiority  of  the  petite  culture  as  a  method  of  production.  He  is 
equally  opposed  on  the  other  hand  to  very  large  estates  being  held  by 
individual  owners,  and  we  should  infer  from  his  language  that  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Italy  has  been  almost  confined  to  one  of  these  two 
extremes.  The  petite  culture  is  necessary  to  Italy  because  of  its  large 
rustic  population,  who  have  few  other  resources.  But  he  evidently 
thinks  that  there  is  too  much  of  it.  And  he  looks  forward  with  hope  to 
the  disintegration  of  overgrown  properties  which  has  already  commenced 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  amalgamation  of  very  small  ones,  as 
the  means  of  producing  in  time  a  large  number  of  middle-sized  estates, 
which  from  an  economic  point  of  view  are  the  best  of  any. 

These  views  are  in  complete  accordance  with  those  of  French 
agricultural  writers,  and  with  our  own  experience  in  England.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne  :  *  La  petite  culture  ne 
r^ussit  que  dans  les  conditions  d^terminees;  la  grande  aboutit 
presque  toujours  au  luxe  et  k  I'absent^isme  qui  la  devorent ;  la  moyenne 
pr^sente  a  la  fois  plus  de  resources  que  la  premiere  et  moins 
d'entrainements  que  la  seconde  ' :  and  he  speaks  most  favourably  of  the 
class  of  proprietors  which  in  France  represents  the  smaller  class  of 
English  gentry,  who  habitually  reside  on  their  estates.  M.  de 
Laveleye — a  friend  of  la  petite  culture — says  much  the  same  thing. 
Unhappily  it  is  this  very  class  which  is  gradually  being  elbowed  out  of 
the  rural  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  whose  full  value  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  recognised  till  it  is  lost. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  abstract  speculation  in  the  Professor's 
Essay,  some  of  which  savours  strongly  of  both  Socialism  and  Radicalism. 
But  we  must  read  it  by  the  light  of  his  practical  suggestions,  which  do 
not  at  all  correspond  with  some  of  his  agrarian  theories.  His  desire 
is  not  for  the  destruction  but  only  for  the  contraction  of  large  aristo- 
cratic properties,  leaving  the  present  class  of  proprietors  where 
they  are.  He  sees  that  when  the  petty  proprietor  is  too  poor 
to  avail  himself  of  the  improvements  in  modern  machinery,  and  to 
adopt  methods  of  cultivation  which  require  capital,  his  exist- 
ence is  a  bar  to  the  regeneration  of  agriculture  in  general.  His 
description  of  the  Land  Banks  is  very  interesting,  but  he  does  not 
explain  to  us  in  what  degree  they  have  as  yet  contributed  to  raise  the 
position  of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  for  want  of  which  information 
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we  can  of  course  pronounce  no  opinion  on  them.  We  should  gather 
from  the  tone  of  his  work  that  agriculture  in  Italy  at  this  moment  is, 
as  far  as  the  art  of  cultivation  is  concerned,  at  a  standstill.  After  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  in  South  Italy  consequent  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  Monarchy  it  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 
This  however  was  arrested  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  and  the 
question  arose  how  to  set  it  going  again.  The  first  step  seems  in  his 
opinion  to  be  the  multiplication  of  a  class  of  proprietors  with  sufficient 
intelligence  to  see  the  necessity  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  sufficient 
capital  to  fulfil  its  requirements.  Their  properties  must  not  be  too 
large  to  admit  of  personal  management ;  they  must  be  their  own 
tenants,  and  prepared  to  lead  busy  and  not  idle  lives.  When  the  land 
shall  have  been  more  generally  parcelled  out  among  owners  of  this 
description  then  we  may  expect  that  the  wheels  of  progress  will  begin 
to  move,  and  that  considerations  of  machinery,  chemistry,  and  skilled 
labour  will  come  in  for  their  due  share  of  attention.  In  the  work 
before  us  Professor  Ke  does  not  enter  into  these  questions  at  all,  so  we 
are  to  conclude  that  till  the  framework  of  agriculture,  so  to  speak,  is 
arranged  upon  a  different  plan  he  thinks  it  useless  to  discuss  them. 

T.  E.  Kebbel 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  Belgium  and  Germany  :  Report 
of  the  Delegation  organised  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Associ- 
ation.     (London  :  King  and  Son.     1896.     8vo,  pp.  74.) 

Organised  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  a  delegation  paid 
last  summer  a  series  of  visits  to  the  establishments  of  certain  firms  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries ;  and 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  made  on  this  occasion  are  published  in  a 
Keport  which  contains  matter  of  much  interest.  The  composition  of 
the  group  by  which  these  inquires  were  carried  out  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, the  delegates  having  been  seven  employers  and  the  same  number 
of  representatives  of  workmen.  On  the  employers'  side  were  two 
gentlemen  representing  the  Midland  Wages  Board,  two  representing 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron 
and  Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England,  one  representing  the  North 
of  England  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers*  Association,  one  represent- 
ing the  West  of  Scotland  Steel  Manufacturers'  Wages  Board,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stephen  Jeans,  Secretary  to  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association.  The 
workmen's  delegates  were  Mr.  Edward  Trow  (a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  on  Labour),  who  is  at  once  the  operative  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and 
Steel  Trade  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  J.  Cox,  who 
is  vice-chairman  of  the  same  Board  and  assistant  secretary  to  the  same 
Association,  the  operative  secretary  of  the  Midland  Wages  Board  (who 
is  also  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers*  Association),  the  vice- 
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chairman  of  the  Midland  Wages  Board,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Blast  Furnacemen  and  agent  for  the  Cumber- 
and  and  Lancashire  district,  the  president  of  the  same  Federation  and 
agent  for  the  Cleveland  and  Durham  district,  and  the  general  operative 
secretary  to  the  Conciliation  Board  of  the  Steel  Industry  Council  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  (who  is  also  secretary  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Steel  and  Iron  Workers  of  Scotland).  That  we  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  not  a  little  to  learn  from  our  Continental  neighbours,  the 
Keport  drawn  up  by  this  delegation  clearly  shows ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  constitution  of  this  joint  body  must  have  impressed  both  masters 
and  men  abroad  as  proving  the  existence  between  strongly  organised 
bodies  of  employers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  employed,  on  the  other, 
of  relations  marked  by  mutual  respect  and  good  will,  and  as  affording 
an  example  of  a  virtual  partnership  between  employers  and  workmen, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  other  country. 

Put  shortly,  the  object  of  the  inquiries  undertaken  by  this  delega- 
tion was  to  ascertain  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the  competition 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Belgium  and  Germany  with  those  of 
this  country.  As  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  Belgium  was  found  to  stand  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom ;  while  in 
Germany  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine's  mouth  is  about  the  same  as 
here.  So  far  as  concerns  quality,  the  Belgian  coal  is  not  as  good  as 
British ;  while  in  Germany  *  both  the  so-called  forging  or  smith's 
coal  and  the  coking  coal  are  stated  to  be  excellent.'  Both  in  Belgium 
and  in  Germany  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  recovery  of  the  bye- 
products  of  the  coal  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  coke ;  on  the 
question  how  far  the  coke  is  deteriorated  by  this  system,  no  opinion  is 
expressed;  in  any  case,  it  tends  to  cheapen  the  coke  supplies.  In 
Belgium  nearly  all  the  iron  ore  is  imported,  mostly  from  Luxembourg, 
whence  it  is  transported  (75  to  125  miles)  at  from  3s.  4^.  to  4s.  7d.  per 
ton.  Most  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  Khineland  and  Westphalia  get 
their  own  ore  from  Luxembourg,  the  Moselle,  and  Alsace-Lorraine ;  tak- 
ing into  account  the  poor  quality  of  the  ore,  its  cost  at  the  furnaces  is 
said  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ores  consumed  in 
Cleveland,  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire.  Owing  to  the  proxi- 
mate exhaustion  of  the  richer  grades  of  Minette  ores  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  a  couple  of  years  the  cost  of  producing  pig-iron 
will  be  increased  about  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  As  it  is,  the  comparative 
value  of  a  ton  of  pig-iron  is  : — 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Scotland. 

Cleveland. 

shillings. 

shillings. 

shillings. 

shillings. 

Foundry  iron 

47-68 

4610 

42-8 

35-7 

Jj'orge  iron 

40-77 

40-1 

360 

Basic  pig 

4201 

45-7 

36-6 

In  regard  to  the  wages-cost  per  ton  and  to  the  rates  of  w^ages,  the 
reader  who  expects  to  find  a  direct  comparison  between  the  Continentand 
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the  United  Kingdom  will  be  disappointed.  Certain  facts  as  to  foreign 
wages  are  stated,  and  the  British  manufacturer,  knowing  the  facts  as  to 
his  own  works,  will  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of  comparison  for  him- 
self. It  appears,  however,  to  be  clear  that  Belgian  wages  are  low,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  Belgian  cheap  labour  is  so  inefficient  that 
more  men  must  be  employed  to  do  a  given  job  than  are  required  in 
this  coimtry  (in  some  cases  twice  as  many  men).  German  wages 
appear  to  be  on  a  quite  liberal  scale ;  it  is  also  noted  that  the  wages 
are  better  distributed  in  Germany  than  here.  The  head  workmen, 
that  is,  instead  of  being  allowed,  as  *mill  contractors  are  in  this 
country,  to  employ  their  own  subordinates,  and  to  make  large  sums, 
are  more  moderately  remimerated,  while  the  men  under  them  get  a 
fairer  share  of  the  total  price  of  the  work ;  at  the  same  time,  the  head 
men  in  Germany  have  not  the  same  responsibility  as  with  us,  the 
supervision  of  the  work  there  resting  mainly  with  a  superior  official. 

With  regard  to  the  equipment  of  the  foreign  works  *  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Belgian  and  German  iron  and  steel  works  are 
well  to  the  front  in  respect  to  the  mechanical  means  of  production.' 
Some  of  the  German  works,  in  particular,  appear  to  be  splendidly 
equipped,  the  machinery  being  very  powerful  and  capable  of  running 
at  great  speed.  As  to  the  productiveness  of  the  workmen's  labour, 
the  average  annual  output  of  iron  ore  per  workman  has,  between  1878 
and  1893,  advanced  from  200  tons  to  329  tons  in  Germany  and  from 
750  to  876  tons  in  the  Cleveland  district.  Both  in  Germany  and  in 
this  country  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  blast-furnaces  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  but  no  statistical  comparison  is  possible.  In 
the  manufacturing  departments  the  efficiency  of  foreign  labour  is  stated 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  British  workmen.  The  arrangements 
made  abroad  for  the  technical  education  of  foremen,  managers  &c.,  are 
spoken  of  as  much  superior  to  those  which  exist  in  this  country.  The 
Eeport  states  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  usually  less  than 
in  British  works. 

Eoyalties,  it  is  stated,  are  higher  here  than  abroad.  Into  the 
question  of  the  advantage,  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  stated  to 
derive  from  the  lower  rates  charged  for  railway  transport,  no  one  but 
an  expert  would  care  to  enter.  But  with  respect  to  this,  which 
is  stated  to  be  *  undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  in  favour  of  the  foreign 
producer,'  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  railways  concerned 
are  Government  railways,  and  that  to  give  very  low  rates  of  transport 
as  bounties  to  stimulate  export  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  policy  with 
foreign  Governments  having  the  control  of  railway  systems.  At  the 
same  time,  a  further  bounty  is  provided  by  the  protective  tariffs,  which 
enable  the  foreign  manufacturers,  while  exporting,  as  this  Eeport  states 
that  they  in  some  cases  do,  at  a  loss,  to  recoup  themselves  by  forcing 
the  home  consumers  to  *  pay  through  the  nose '  for  their  requirements. 
But  while  the  action  of  the  State  abroad  in  certain  respects  places  the 
British  manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
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our  Continental  competitors  must  find  themselves  not  inconsiderably 
handicapped  by  the  very  heavy  burdens  which  the  State  imposes  upon 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  workmen's  accident,  sick,  and  pension  funds. 
While  much  impressed  by  the  extensive  character  of  the  calls  made 
by  the  State  upon  the  employers,  the  delegates  incline  to  think  that 
the  German  masters  obtain  a  fair  equivalent,  because  *  the  existence  of 
these  funds,  involving,  as  they  do,  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
employed  by  their  employers,  does  appear  to  secure  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  them.'  That,  not  alone  the  employers'  delegates,  but 
also  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  in  our  iron  and  steel  trades, 
who  have  suffered  great  hardships  through  the  stoppage  of  their  coal 
and  coke  supplies  owing  to  strikes  among  the  coal  miners,  should  be 
favourably  impressed  by  any  system  which  appears  able  to  secure 
industrial  peace,  is  easy  to  understand.  But  whether  the  establish- 
ment in  this  country  of  State  accident,  sick,  and  pension  funds,  however 
desirable  on  other  grounds  such  a  step  may  be,  would  very  largely  con- 
tribute to  put  an  end  to  all  conflicts  between  employers  and  employed 
in  the  British  coal  trade  or  any  other  British  industry,  will  seem  to 
many  of  us  to  be  at  the  least  very  doubtful. 

David  F.  Schloss 


NOTES  AND   MEMORANDA 

A   Novel    Attempt  at  Co-operative  Production    in    the 

Building  Trades. 

An  experiment  is  now  being  made  by  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  that  will  be  watched  by  many  with  great  interest.  A  society 
has  been  started  under  the  name  of  the  General  Builders,  Limited, 
with  the  object  of  applying  co-operative  principles  to  the  building 
industry  in  a  manner  that  has  not  before  been  tried  in  this  or  in  any 
other  industry,  at  any  rate  within  recent  times.  Hitherto,  productive 
societies  have  been  managed  by  a  committee  elected  directly  by  and 
from  the  members  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  This 
form  of  government,  however,  should  the  society  become  very  large, 
gets  unwieldy  for  business  purposes,  or  perhaps  owing  to  the  members 
not  living  near  where  the  society  is  established,  and  to  the  shares 
usually  held  by  individual  members  not  running  into  many  pounds,, 
they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  take  any  real  interest  in  the 
society,  and  become  apathetic  as  to  its  welfare.  Trade  unions  get  over 
this  difficulty  by  their  branch  system,  and  the  General  Builders* 
Society  is  really  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the  best 
managed  trades  unions  to  the  purposes  of  co-operative  production. 

The  capital  of  the  Society  is  raised  in  £1  shares,  and  all  future 
members  must  take  up  three.  They  may  pay  these  up  by  instalments  or 
at  once.  The  Society  being  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Societies  Acts,  the  maximum  that  may  be  taken  up  as  shares 
by  one  person  is,  by  law,  £200  ;  more  may  be  taken  up  as  loan  capital. 
The  Society,  like  almost  all  co-operative  societies,  has  adopted  the  rule 
of  one  shareholder  one  vote. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  is  as  follows.  A  branch  may  be 
formed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Council,  in  any  district 
where  there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  shareholders.  Each  branch 
appoints  a  small  committee  to  look  after  purely  branch  business,  and 
meets  fortnightly  or  monthly  to  pay  subscriptions  towards  shares,  and 
discuss  general  matters  relating  to  the  Society.  There  is  a  Council 
elected  by  ballot ;  each  branch  sending  one  delegate  to  the  Council,  if 
the  membership  does  not  exceed  fifty,  and  one  for  every  hundred,  or 
fraction  thereof,  beyond  that  number.  The  Council  exercises  all  the 
functions  usually  assigned  in  ordinary  co-operative  productive  societies 
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to  the  general  meeting  of  members.  It  appoints  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  eight  members,  a  President  and  a  Secretary.  This  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  its  reporting  at  least  twice  a  year  to  the  Council, 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

For  some  two  or  three  years  past  an  active  propaganda  has  been 
carried  on,  chiefly  amongst  London  building  trade  operatives,  with  the 
result  that  the  Society  has  now  eighteen  branches  with  a  total 
membership  of  about  800,  and  over  £1,000  shares  taken  up.  This 
amount,  of  course,  is  being  steadily  increased.  The  work  that  the 
Society  has  decided  to  enter  upon  is  (Ist)  to  build  houses  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  its  own  members  (it  has  already  started  in 
this  branch  of  its  business).  The  founders  of  the  Society  believe  that 
there  will  ultimately  be  an  enormous  field  for  its  energies  in  this 
direction,  the  Society  having  a  large  organised  market  for  house 
property  within  its  own  membership.  In  any  district  where  there  is 
a  flourishing  branch  of  the  Society,  it  may  rely  upon  finding  a  certain 
number  of  tenants  for  the  property  it  builds ;  in  fact  steps  will  as  a 
rule  be  taken  to  ascertain  this  beforehand.  It  is  hoped  by  some  of  the 
active  workers  that,  as  the  Society  grows  in  strength,  it  will  be  able  to 
secure  a  piece  of  land  near  London  large  enough  to  erect  a  number  of 
houses  for  its  workers  and  other  members,  with  joinery,  machinery, 
and  general  works  and  plant  for  a  large  builders'  business. 

(2nd).  It  will  undertake  the  work  of  general  building  and  contract- 
ing. In  this,  of  course,  it  will  have  to  compete  with  other  firms. 
Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  attracting  some  of  the  most  skilled  and 
intelligent  workmen  to  join  the  eff'ort,  it  should,  given  good  organis- 
ing talent,  be  able  to  stand  this  test.  There  are  not  many  industries 
where  the  opportunity  for  waste,  or  room  for  economy  by  the  workers, 
is  so  great  as  in  the  building ;  and  seeing  that  the  workers  would  be 
all  interested,  this  should  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  results. 

After  paying  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  providing  for  depreciation 
and  reserve  funds,  the  profits  of  the  Society  will  be  divided  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Provident  fund 12  per  cent. 

(6)  Social  and  educational  fund  ...         ...         ...  10 

(c)  Special  service  fund     ...         ...         ...         ...     3 

(d)  Central  committee       ...         ...         ...         ...  10 

(c)  Shareholders     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  10 

(/)  Employees,  tenants,  and   customers,   to   be 

divided  among  them  in  such  proportions 
that  employees  and  tenants  shall  receive  at 
an  equal  rate  per  £  upon  the  respective 
amounts  of  their  wages  and  of  their  rents 
(less  rates  and  taxes),  and  customers  shall 
receive  at  half  that  rate  per  £  upon  the 
amounts  of  their  purchases  ..  ,,.66 
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Should  a  member  hold  less  than  £5  in  the  Society,  his  interest  on 
capital  will  not  be  paid  him  in  cash,  but  credited  to  his  shares  until 
he  has  that  amount.  No  profits  allotted  to  committee,  shareholders, 
tenants  or  workers  will  be  paid  out  in  cash  until  the  person  interested 
has  at  least  £20  in  the  Society,  but  will  be  credited  to  his  shares  until 
they  amount  to  that  sum.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  method  of 
dividing  and  accumulating  profits  that  the  interests  of  both  tenants 
and  workers  are  linked  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  Economy  in 
work  from  the  workers'  standpoint,  and  care  in  the  use  of  houses  from 
the  tenants'  standpoint,  will  help  in  increasing  the  return  to  be  made 
to  both. 

The  general  arguments  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  the  Society 
are: — The  workers  are  accustomed  in  their  trade  unions  to  similar 
machinery,  and  are  more  likely  to  understand  it,  and  be  prepared  to 
be  bound  to  its  regulations.  It  makes  it  possible  to  bring  in  a  very 
large  membership,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  intermediary  of  the  Council, 
this  will  not  result  in  business  being  conducted  by  a  public  crowd, 
or  rather,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  misconducted.  Yet  it  will  enable 
the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The 
share  capital  or  risk  per  member  need  not  be  large  at  the  start; 
yet  if  the  Society  is  successful  the  area  from  which  capital  may  be 
drawn  will  enable  it  to  raise  very  large  sums,  which  will  be  necessary 
to  attain  anything  like  the  ideal  of  its  founders. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  division  of  profit  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage is  to  be  devoted  to  education.  Part  of  this,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  used  in  encouraging  young  handicraftsmen  to  take  deeper  interest  in 
their  particular  branch  of  the  trade,  so  that  the  workers  of  the  General 
Builders'  Society  may  become  second  to  none  in  skill  and  general 
ability. 

At  present,  of  course,  the  operations  of  the  Society  are  small,  it 
having  only  recently  started  actual  work  ;  but  the  above  is  a  sketch  of 
its  aims.  For  the  successful  development  of  its  business  side,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  secure  a  man  of  considerable  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  This  has  been  seen  by  its  active  members,  and 
as  the  necessity  arises,  steps  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  meet  it.  The 
task  the  promoters  have  taken  upon  themselves  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  great  caution  will  need  to  be  exercised.  If  it  succeeds  it  will 
certainly  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  future  of  co-operative 
production. 

The  Society's  membership  is  representative  of  practically  all 
sections  of  the  building  industry,  and  the  experiment  is  regarded 
with  sympathy  by  many  leading  trade  unionists. 

H.  H.  Vivian 
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Economical  Kitchens  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

Germany  and  Austria  do  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  possess 
a  monopoly  of  those  cheap  and  good  restaurants  for  the  working 
classes  which  are  known  nowadays  as  *  People's  Kitchens.'  Excellent 
establishments  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found  also  in  both  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  at  points  which  are  particularly  accessible 
to  English  students  of  social  science,  since  they  are  upon  the  direct 
line  of  both  our  summer  and  our  winter  travels. 

The  *  Kitchen '  of  Grenoble — though  its  buildings  are  now  some- 
what out  of  date,  and  its  situation  less  central  than  when  it  was  first 
chosen — has  done  admirable  work  for  forty-four  years,  not  only  among 
the  labouring  population  of  the  town,  but  by  serving  as  a  model  for 
like  institutions  all  over  the  Continent.  The  organisation  is  known  as 
an  *  Association  Alimentaire,'  and  persons  who  desire  to  enjoy  its 
benefits  pay  a  trifling  subscription — tenpence  a  year,  if  they  intend  to 
make  use  of  the  Association's  dining-rooms ;  half  that  sum,  if  they  wish 
only  to  buy  food  at  its  kitchens. 

Kations  are  to  be  had  in  the  morning  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  ; 
again  from  eleven  to  two ;  and  in  the  evening  between  six  and  nine ; 
and  there  is  the  usual  system  of  delivering  them  in  exchange  for 
tickets.  These  tickets,  which  are  of  metal  and  stamped  with  the 
names  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  which  they  represent — bread, 
meat,  soup,  fish,  vegetables,  etc  ,— are  sold  at  two  guichets  in  the 
entrance-court  (the  menic  of  the  day  being  hung  between  them).  By 
this  arrangement  two  responsible  persons  receive  all  the  money,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  through  mistakes  or  dishonesty.  The  prices 
of  portions  vary  from  a  half -penny  to  twopence,  the  latter  being  the 
charge  for  meat. 

The  Association's  soups  are  excellent ;  the  bread  and  meat  are  of 
the  best  quality,  furnished  by  bakers  and  butchers  who  are  carefully 
chosen,  and  continually  watched  by  the  directors  of  the  work, — while 
the  vegetables  are,  in  the  summer,  brought  daily  from  the  country. 
The  wine  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  not  only  is  it 
supplied  by  merchants  of  the  highest  reputation,  but  each  purchase  is 
analysed,  and  if  below  a  certain  standard  is  instantly  rejected.  No 
one,  however,  is  allowed  to  order  more  than  half  a  litre  (or  a  little  less 
than  a  pint)  at  a  meal.  Finally,  the  desserts  are  composed  of  many 
kinds  of  cheese  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  both  cooked  and  fresh. 
Everything  is  prepared  and  served  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  but  in 
case  of  an  occasional  lapse  on  the  part  either  of  the  steward  or  the 
attendants,  there  is  in  one  of  the  dining-rooms  a  locked  box  for  the 
reception  of  written  complaints, — and  this  box  is  opened  only  by  the 
directors. 

The  work  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  three  of  whom 
are  on  duty  daily — either  in  the  kitchen,  assuring  themselves  that 
No.  22. — VOL.  VI  T 
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both  the  food  and  the  cooking  are  what  they  should  be — or  as  general 
superintendents.  The  personnel  consists  of  a  manager  and  seven 
servants ;  the  accounts  of  the  establishment  are  examined  each 
month,  and  the  yearly  inventory  is  made  by  an  expert  book-keeper 
of  the  town,  who  is  paid  for  his  services. 

Established  on  such  a  basis  the  Association  excludes  every 
conception  of  almsgiving.  It  is  in  reality  a  union  of  separate  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  reciprocal  service.  In  it  no  one's  self- 
respect  is  hurt,  for  all  members  are  at  once  givers  and  receivers ;  the 
benefit  lies  in  the  organisation  itself,  and  it  is  the  work  of  all. 
Moreover  its  dining-rooms  are  a  school  of  decency,  order,  and 
consideration  for  others ;  the  pure  wine  and  the  reasonable  limit  to  its 
consumption  promote  habits  of  temperance,  while  the  possibility  of 
laying  up  a  supply  of  tickets  in  advance  (a  favourite  custom  in 
Grenoble)  constitutes  an  important  stimulus  to  thrift. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Association  sold  882,894 
portions ;  the  number  has  now  risen  to  1,500,000.  Not  only  has  it 
paid  its  way,  without  subscriptions  and  subventions,  for  forty-two 
years,  but  it  has  expended  upwards  of  £2,000  on  furniture  and  repairs, 
and  has  created  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly  £4,000. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Grenoble  *  Kitchen '  first,  because  it  is  in 
reality  the  Maison  Mdre  of  all  such  work  in  provincial  France.  But 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  indefatigable  character  of  philanthropy 
in  Lyons  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Lyons  *  Kitchen,' 
although  only  three  years  old,  now  stands  at  the  head  of  similar 
French  enterprises. 

The  organisation  is  a  perfected  copy  of  that  of  Grenoble,  and  the 
*  Kitchen '  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  building  specially  adapted  to 
its  needs.  About  1,300  meals  are  served  daily  in  its  dining-rooms,  at 
an  average  cost  of  four  or  five  pence — and  a  telling  fact  in  connection 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  scheme  is,  that  each  year  a  diminution  is 
reported  in  the  number  of  portions  of  meat,  desserts  and  coffee  called 
for,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  those  of  bread,  soup,  and 
vegetables — showing  that  the  *  Kitchen  '  is  more  and  more  resorted  to 
by  the  needy  but  thrifty  working  class  for  whose  particular  benefit  it 
was  set  on  foot.  This  inference  is  supported  by  the  statement  that  a 
very  small  number  (not  more  than  four  per  cent.)  of  the  customers 
make  use  of  the  reserved  dining-room,  where  a  trifling  charge  is  made 
for  a  napkin  and  attendance. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  enterprise  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
profits,  even  for  the  first  year,  were  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
turnover ;  they  have  since  risen  even  higher.  The  constitution  of  the 
Society  requires  that  all  profits  be  capitalised,  with  a  view  to  the 
direct  extension  of  the  work,  and  already  a  second  establishment — 
capable  of  serving  10,000  portions  daily — has  been  opened  in  the  La 
Guillotiere  district.  (The  original  *  Kitchen  '  is  situated  at  No.  5  Eue 
Louis  Blanc.) 
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Among  kindred  organisations  in  Switzerland  the  highest  place 
belongs  to  the  Genevan  Society  of  *  Cuisines  Populaires,'  which  main- 
tains two  establishments — one  in  the  Eaux  Vives  quarter,  and  the 
other  near  the  Cornevin  railway  station,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  It  occupies  two  floors  of  a  four  storey  stone  building 
which  has  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet  on  the  Eue  Pecolat.  The  building  is 
the  property  of  the  Soci^y,  and  the  upper  floors  are  let  in  flats. 

There  are  three  dining-rooms — for  men  alone,  for  families,  and  for 
women  alone — with  accommodation  in  the  three  for  250  persons.  All 
are  sunny  rooms,  with  pleasantly  tinted  walls,  wood-work  stained  oak 
and  varnished,  large  windows  and  fresh  muslin  curtains.  Attendants 
are  supplied,  and  the  charge  for  napkins  is  so  small  that  regular 
customers  pay  for  them  by  the  week,  putting  them  away  after  each 
meal  in  the  numbered  compartments  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  prices  asked  are  nearly  the  same  as  at  Lyons  and  Grenoble : 
soup,  1^. ;  meat,  2^d. ;  a  vegetable,  Id. ;  cheese,  Id, ;  caf6  au  lait,  Id, ; 
chocolate,  l\d, ;  and  half  a  litre  of  wine,  2^d, ;  but  there  is  perhaps  a 
greater  variety  of  dishes  than  in  the  French  *  Eatchens.' 

Inferior  qualities  of  food  are  never  bought ;  the  agreement  made 
with  the  butchers  is  hung  up  in  the  meat-room,  so  that  if  anything 
contrary  to  its  stipulations  should  be  sent  in,  such  pieces  may  be 
immediately  rejected.  Every  care  is  taken,  also,  to  furnish  absolutely 
pure  wine,  but  even  of  it  customers  are  not  encouraged  to  partake 
freely,  small  bottles — holding,  one,  two  and  three-tenths  of  a  litre — 
being  provided  with  the  larger  ones,  and  the  same  limitation  existing 
here  as  elsewhere,  viz.,  that  a  half-litre  is  the  utmost  that  one  person 
may  call  for. 

No  stranger  visiting  the  '  Cuisines  Populaires '  should  be  contented 
with  a  mere  sight  of  the  dining-rooms.  He  ought  to  begin  with  the 
cellars,  offices,  and  lavatories,  which  are  all  models  of  arrangement 
and  order.  The  labour-saving  contrivances,  too,  are  most  interesting. 
They  are  used  for  carrying  the  dishes,  the  coals,  and  even  the  wine. 
The  latter  is  pumped  from  the  cellar  to  the  pantries,  and  the  steward 
has  only  to  look  at  the  self-acting  indicator  attached  to  each  cask,  to 
assure  himself  that  the  number  of  litres  paid  for  at  any  meal  agrees 
with  the  quantity  of  wine  actually  drawn. 

Another  excellent  contrivance,  and  one  most  satisfactory  to 
customers,  is  the  huge  plate-warmer  set  up  in  each  pantry.  It  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  iron  shelves  (thoroughly  heated  by  gas),  with  space 
upon  them  not  only  for  all  the  dishes  of  meat  and  vegetables  which 
need  to  be  kept  hot  during  the  dinner  hour,  but  for  hundreds  of  plates 
also.  Thus  the  humblest  client  of  the  establishment  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  circumstance  to  which  most  of  us  are  forced  to  submit 
rather  frequently,  even  in  so-called  good  hotels — namely,  hot  food 
served  on  a  cold  plate. 

Although  the  Geneva  *  Kitchens  *  are  scarcely  five  years  old,  their 
future  may  be  said  to  be  assured.     The  establishment  of  the  Eue 
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Pecolat  feeds  at  least  1,000  persons  daily,  that  of  the  Eaux  Vives 
about  700.  I  do  not  count  those  who  come  for  the  early  breakfast, 
nor  the  vast  number  of  portions  sold  for  consumption  elsewhere. 

And  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
popularity  of  its  undertaking.  Beginning  work  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  £600 — the  greater  part  of  which  was  expended  for  plant, — and 
opening  its  first  dining-room  with  but  £18  ip^the  treasury,  it  has  now 
not  only  paid  its  way  and  reconstituted  its  capital,  but  has  already 
created  a  reserve  fund  of  £1800. 

Surely,  such  effort  and  such  results — whether  in  Geneva  or  Lyons 
or  Grenoble— ought  to  be  most  suggestive  to  us  in  England.  We  are 
well  aware  that  good,  cheap  restaurants  are  among  the  crying  needs 
of  our  great  towns,  and  that  for  want  of  them  thousands  of  men  and 
women-workers  are  forced  daily  to  choose  between  the  miserable  (and, 
to  so  many,  indigestible)  cold  lunch  which  they  may  be  able  to  carry 
from  their  homes,  and  the  fourth-rate  eating-house  with  its  ill-cooked, 
monotonous  food,  and  its  incessant  temptations  to  intemperance  and 
demoralisation  of  every  kind. 

Are  not  continental  reformers  right  in  taking  the  ground  that,  since 
the  influence  of  a  respectable  home  is  too  frequently  neutralised  by 
such  places,  the  decent  restaurant  is  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
decent  lodging? 

A.  P.  MacIlvaine 


The  Price  of  Bread  in  Madrid. 

The  complaints  about  the  price  of  bread,  which  have  come  to  the 
front  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Spain — Seville,  Malaga,  Valencia  and 
others — have  again  served  to  show  forth  the  indifference  with  which  the 
persistent  demands  of  the  productive  classes  are  received  when  directed 
against  the  incredible  unscrupulousness  of  the  dealer  and  the  fraudu- 
lent speculator.  If  one  were  to  believe  all  those  gentlemen  who  fought 
so  stoutly  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  economic  liberty  against  the  last 
corn-law,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  bounty 
which  this  law  now  confers  on  agriculture  at  the  price  of  countless 
sacrifices  and  privations  imposed  by  this  legal  act  on  the  classes  most 
sorely  in  need  of  daily  bread. 

How  do  we  stand  at  present  ?  No  one  has  uttered  a  word  to  arrest 
the  sacrifice  of  these  classes  in  the  sole  interests  of  manufacturers  and 
profit-mongers.  No  one  has  maintained  systematically  that  this  piece 
of  Protectionist  prudery  must  needs  prove  barren  of  result  when  not 
preceded,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  a  morally  radical  reform  of  our 
customs  administration. 

The  consequences  of  what  has  been  done  or  left  undone  lie  already 
so  heavy  upon  us  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  them. 
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The  customs  revenue  has  fallen  considerably,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  imports  of  corn  and  flour  efi^ected  by  the  law  above  referred  to. 
This  fact  has  been  turned  to  account  by  the  opponents  of  Protectionism 
as  an  effective  political  weapon. 

Again— and  it  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  statistical  proof — in  spite  of 
reduced  imports  and  of  all  the  friction  produced  by  the  corn-law  in 
question,  the  price  of  corn  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
especially  since  last  August,  has  persistently  fallen  till  it  has  sunk  to 
a  deplorable  figure.  What  with  the  corn-law,  the  low  price  of  trans- 
port, a  bad  harvest  and  diminished  import,  the  price  of  the/anega  {55^ 
litres)  of  corn  in  Spain  has  fallen  during  1894  from  11  to  12  pesetas  to 
7  and  8  pesetas  (a  peseta  =  1  franc). 

What  has  the  consumer  gained  ?  What  advantages  have  befallen 
the  needy  millions  concerning  whose  welfare  so  much  eloquence  was 
poured  forth  both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  of  agi'arian 
protection  ? 

Let  us  hear  the  reply  of  Seville,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  etc. 
There  the  cry  goes  up  for  cheaper  bread.  Is  it  reasonable,  they  ask, 
that  when  the  price  of  corn  has  gone  down  607o»  ^^^  price  of  bread 
should  remain  high,  as  if  the  former  fact  signified .  nothing  in  the 
economy  of  real  life 

Madrid,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  resign  herself  to  be  victimised 
by  this  exploitation.  No  legislative  steps  are  taken,  no  voice  having 
weight  is  heard  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  even  protest  against,  this  unheard- 
of  event,  that  bread  is  still  sold  at  the  price  it  was  at  when  the  fanega  of 
corn  cost  4  pesetas  more  than  it  does  to-day.  So  far  from  there  being 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread,  it  is  said  publicly,  and  even  officially, 
that  there  is  a  rechiction  in  the  tveight  of  the  loaf. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  get  our  ends  we  asked  for  and 
obtained  great  railway  companies  and  cheaper  rates  of  transport  for 
Spanish  cereals.  How  far,  with  all  this,  are  those  ends  realized  ?  No 
doubt  the  prices  fetched  by  corn  and  flour  .in  Madrid  are  satisfactory 
to  bakers  and  profit-mongers ;  but  what  is  there  to  show  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  needier  classes  that  their  interests  are  protected,  that 
less  is  imported,  and  that  railway  transport  is  cheaper  ?  Can  anyone 
point  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  at  Madrid,  say,  since  last 
August  ? 

They  are  in  fact  not  protected,  or  if  there  is  protection,  it  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  import,  and  is  compatible  with  a 
ruinous  discrepancy  between  the  price  of  corn  and  that  of  bread. 

Juan  Martinez  de  Leiva 

{Secretario  de  la  Redaccion  de  'La 
Adminisiracioii.*) 
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Co-operative  Banking  in  Italy. 

The  new  order  in  economy,  the  humble  beginnings  of  which  were 
set  on  foot  fifty-one  years  ago  by  a  score  of  poor  weavers  in  Eochdale, 
has  grown  and  expanded  after  the  manner  of  all  great  and  lofty 
ideas,  finding  no  effective  barrier  in  either  seas,  mountains,  or  political 
frontiers.  But  it  has  fructified  differently  in  different  countries 
according  to  the  particular  w^ants  it  has  best  met  in  each.  Co-opera- 
tion in  England  has  proved  most  successful  in  distribution ;  in  France 
it  has  done  best  in  production,  while  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  greatest 
development  has  been  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  banking.  What 
the  work  of  Schultze-Delitzsch  and  Kaffeisen  has  done  for  co-operative 
banks  in  Germany,  the.  grand,  disinterested  labours  of  Professor  Luigi 
Luzzatti,  formerly  Finance  Minister,  have  effected  for  those  in  Italy. 
Founded  and  effectively  organised  by  him,  these  little  banks  have  not 
only  held  their  own  in  the  sharp  and  persistent  economic  crisis 
in  Italy  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  during  which  every  institution  of 
credit  has  either  fallen  or  stood  tottering,  but  have  grown  and 
prospered,  proving  a  great  boon  to  workmen  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  small  tradesmen  and  agriculturists  on  the  other. 

The  following  table  which  I  have  taken  from  the  latest  statistics 
on  banking  for  the  people,  published  by  the  Koyal  Italian  Board 
of  Statistics,  shows  in  great  and  eloquent  detail  the  nature  of  the 
clientele  in  question  : — 
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The  actual  number  of  clients  of  these  banks  in  1893  was  405,841, 
the  table  only  giving  the  number  of  those  whose  profession  was 
known. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  members  are  of 
the  class  of  agriculturist,  manufacturer,  and  tradesman  on  a  small 
scale,  while  the  smallest  number  is  furnished  by  day  labourers. 
M.  Luzzatti  has  pointed  out  how  closely  the  clientele  given  above 
resembles  that  of  similar  banks  in  Germany.  The  latter  is  con- 
stituted as  follows : — 

Small  agriculturists,  gardeners,  gamekeepers,  fishermen...  31'6  per  cent. 

Day  labourers 3-0 

Small  manufacturers  and  independent  artisans 26*0 

Operatives 5-6 

Manufacturer.^,  landowners    3*1 

Dealers 8-7 

Business  clerks   0*7 

Postmen,  telegraph  employees,  post  office  clerks,  &c 2-3 

Carters,  woodcutters,  &c 4*8 

Servants  0-9 

Doctors,  druggists,  teachers,  priests,  employees     6-0 

Rentiers,  and  persons  of  no  special  trade   7*4 

Now,  if  this  proportionate  distribution  be  compared  with  that  in 
the  Italian  table,  the  resemblance  appears  to  be  striking.  The  same 
wants  are  evinced  by  similar  manifestations ;  those,  namely,  who  take 
refuge  in  fraternal  good  faith  are  the  outcasts  of  the  large  banks, 
and  these,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  are  mainly  engaged  in  small 
manufactures,  small  trading  and  small  agriculture.  In  our  Italian  table, 
for  example,  the  last  of  these  classes  constitutes  24  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  first  occupies  25  to  26  per  cent.,  while  day  labourers  have 
a  percentage  of  4*66  per  cent. 

According  to  D'Apel  there  was  a  *  people's  bank '  started  at 
Montelupo  Fiorentino  as  early  as  October,  1864.  In  April,  1865, 
one  was  licensed  at  Bologna,  and  soon  developed  into  a  flourishing 
concern.  Professor  Luzzatti  lately  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
people's  bank  in  the  world.  In  1894  its  aggregate  active  transactions 
amounted  to  35i  million  francs,  of  which  28  millions  were  on  per- 
sonal guarantee  alone,  about  7  millions  on  deposits  of  value,  and 
626,000  were  in  rural  current  accounts.  And  the  loss  arising  from 
all  this  activity  has  only  been  3,323  francs,  i.e,  11  centimes  per 
thousand  francs,  let  out  on  loan.  In  1865  there  were  also  founded  the 
people's  banks  at  Milan  and  at  Cremona ;  and  thus  the  number  went 
on  increasing  steadily  till  in  1870,  when  statistics  about  them  were 
first  collected,  it  already  amounted  to  50.  These  50  banks  had  a 
*  patrimony '  (circulating  capital  and  reserve)  of  about  15  millions. 
The  deposits  in  current  accounts,  reserve  deposits,  and  interest- 
bearing  funds  were  32  millions.  The  discounted  bills  were  25  millions 
and  the  reports  6  millions. 

Another  decade  of  slow  growth  brought  the  number  of  people's 
banks,  in  1881,  up  to  171  with  a  capital  of  53  millions.  Between 
1882  and  1887  they  shot  up  to  608,  with  a  capital  of  104  millions. 
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And  then  all  the  economic  activity  and  development  that  was  going 
on  was  paralysed  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  in  the  attempt  to 
renew  the  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and  France,  a  failure 
which  anticipated  and  aggravated  the  agrarian  crisis  which  had  already 
been  lowering  over  the  country.  Naturally  the  people*s  banks  could  not 
fail  to  be  considerably  affected  thereby.  And  yet  they  continued  to  pro- 
gress !  In  1888  the  number  rose  to  652  ;  in  1889  to  672  ;  in  1890  to  694. 
In  1891  there  was  no  increase,  but  in  1892  they  advanced  to  718  and 
to  723  in  1893,  falling  however  to  720  in  1894.     In  this  year  their 

*  patrimony '  amounted  to  114  millions — a  decrease  of  6  millions  on 
the  immediately  preceding  years — the  deposits  to  372  millions,  the 
discounted  bills  to  214  millions,  the  advances  to  29  milHons.  They 
owned  also  136  millions  in  public  funds  and  in  industrial  invest- 
ments. 

The  average  number  of  members  per  people's  bank  has  been 
diminishing.  In  1876  it  was  943  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
people's  banks  that  then  published  the  number  of  their  clients  was  82, 
the  total  membership  being  77,340.  In  1880  this  average  had  fallen 
to  831 ;  three  more  years  brought  it  down  to  718,  and  yet  four  more 
(1887)  to  590,  but  it  rose  again  in  1893  to  612.  Of  course  this  average 
has  been  reduced  by  the  rise  of  small  co-operative  banks,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  sent  up  in  consequence  of  some  of  these  small  con- 
cerns going  under  during  the  economic  crisis.     Indeed,  the  average 

*  patrimony  *  of  each  bank  has  been  diminishing  since  1876 ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  406,648  francs  in  that  year  to  159,337  in  1894. 

The  shares  in  these  co-operative  banks  are  each  and  all  less  than 
100  francs,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  two  of  them.  Up  to 
December,  1893,  17  had  shares  at  5  francs,  32  at  10  francs,  73  at  20, 
186  at  25,  35  at  30,  274  at  50  and  45  at  100  francs  ;  and  there  are  in 
others  shares  intermediate  in  value  to  these.  The  total  number  of 
shares  in  the  banks  named  below  is  2,223,912  ;  and  the  general  average 
number  of  shares  per  member  in  all  the  co-operative  banks  of  the  country 
is  5'48  francs.  In  the  following  districts  the  average  is  higher : 
Liguria  (23-17),  Piedmont  (9-29),  Lombardy  (7-79),  Puglie  (9-98), 
Sicily  (9'76).  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  for  the  members  to  hold 
few  or  many  shares  is  the  more  favourable  symptom  in  general.  If  the 
shares  are  small,  but  there  are  many  shareholders,  this  at  least  signifies 
that  the  co-operative  idea  is  widely  diffused  and  has  a  grip  of  the 
popular  mind.  The  higher  averages  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
however,  are  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  co-operative  institutions 
have  thus  proved  very  successful  and  have  become  an  economic  habit 
among  the  people,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Sicily,  Puglie,  &c. 

It  is  significant  that  the  chief  transaction  undertaken  by  these 
people's  banks  in  Italy  is  the  collecting  single  accounts  and  single 
advances.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  percentage  rate  of  the  number 
of  loans  and  discounts  allowed  in  1893  :  — 


Accounts. 

Loans  

Advances 
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'Zbl 

Up  to  200 
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201-500                  501-1000 
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7-46 

0-23 

6402 
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4-73 

010 

« « ■ 

96-81 

2-91 

0-28 

Hence  we  see  that  the  smaller  transactions  are  absolutely  more 
numerous  than  those  on  a  larger  scale,  and  also,  if  the  preceding  years 
be  taken  into  account,  tend  to  increase  more  than  the  latter. 

Kightly  to  gauge  the  rate  of  development  of  the  people's  banks  in 
different  districts  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  their  numerical 
growth  but  also  the  distribution  of  population  and  the  importance  in 
them  of  other  institutions  of  credit.  This  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
subjoined  table  : — 
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Piiglie  I,81t5,172 

Basilicata  543,443 

Calabria  1,320,781 

Sicily    3,404,005 

Sardinia   741,362 

Italy 30,724,807 
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54,821 
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What  is  here  most  interesting  is  that  the  co-operative  banks  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  different  districts  are  much  more 
numerous  than  other  credit-institutions.  This  becomes  more  striking 
when  we  also  take  into  consideration  their  respective  rates  of  increase 
during  recent  years  : — 


People's  banks. 

Ordinary 

credit  institutions 

Total 

1881 

171 

113 

284 

1883 

250 

118 

368 

1887 

608 

155 

763 

1892 

730 

142 

872 

1894 

720 

144 

864 

Nor  are  the  tables  turned  in  favour  of  the  latter  when  we  consider 
the  amount  of    '  patrimony '  at  the    disposal  of   each.     The  average 
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amount  of  deposit  per  head  in  all  the  people's  banks  in  Italy  is  12*04 
francs,  just  75  centimes  higher  than  the  average  for  all  ordinary  credit- 
institutions  taken  together.  This  fact  gains  in  significance  when  we 
consult  the  statistics  of  these  deposits  for  the  last  few  years : — 


(In  millions  and  thousands  of  francs.) 


1       Dec.  31. 

Deposits  in 

people's 

banks. 

Deposits  in 
ordinary- 
credit       j 
institutions. 

Dec.  31. 

Deposits  in 

people's 

banks. 

1 

Deposits  in 

ordinary     j 

credit       . 

institutions. : 

1871    

49,472 

169,510 

1883    

260,530 

468,927 

1872    

65,378 

331,704 

1884    

290,888 

480,040 

1873    

61,829 

264,059 

1885    

326,923 

545,493 

1874    

92,895 

279,698 

1886   

398,515 

670,497 

1875    

113,565 

305,501 

1887    

427,617 

688,045 

1876   

125,237 

299,463 

1888   

439,030 

690,329 

1877    

142,894 

383,509 

1889    

425,100 

677,752 

1878   

162,942 

392,315 

1890   

422,089 

527,971 

1879   

1 

167,464 

399,584 

1891    

416,531 

508,503 

1880   

179,898 

408,190 

1892     

421,391 

431,184 

1881    

193,310 

439,495 

1893    

357,723 

419,423 

1882    

206,899 

434,179 

1894    

372,164 

349,097 

The  table  shows  also  how  little  the  people's  banks  were  afifected  by 
the  recent  economic  crisis  relatively  to  the  ordinary  credit-institutions. 

We  have  here  then  a  contrast  full  of  useful  suggestiveness :  on 
the  one  hand  an  order  of  banking  influenced  and  virtually  directed  by 
the  Italian  Government,  the  units  in  which  are  either  ruined  or  have 
with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  and  still  lead  a  precarious  exist- 
ence ;  on  the  other  hand  another  order,  that  of  co-operative  banking, 
practically  ignored  by  Government,  but  free  from  its  control,  and 
entrusted  only  to  the  attentive,  disinterested  care  of  a  few  intelligent 
persons,  headed  by  a  distinguished  scholar  like  Professor  Luzzatti, 
yet  prospering  and  developing  splendidly  in  only  thirty  years,  not  only 
defying  a  general  economic  crisis,  but  beating  all  other  credit-institutions 
put  together.  How  great  the  power  of  initiative  and  individual  will 
if  left  free  from  the  shackles  of  State  and  bureaucracy ! 

One  of  the  unfounded  accusations  brought  against  co-operative 
banks  is  that  they  impose  enormous,  sterilising  rates  of  discount  and 
interest,  in  contradiction  to  their  professed  principles.  Now  if  we 
look  at  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  different  banks  of  Europe  (divided  by 
Professor  Luzzatti  into  three  classes  according  as  their  rate  is  up  to 
three,  up  to  five,  and  over  five  per  cent.)  we  find  Italy  usually  in  the 
second,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  third,  class.  Of  course  the 
people's  banks  had  to  conform  to  this  rate.  They  owe  their  rapid 
development  precisely  to  the  restricted  credit  obtaining  in  Italy. 
Could  they  fix  their  rate  of  discount  at  four  per  cent,  when  the  official 
rate  was  five  to  six  ?  This  would  have  been  an  act  of  suicide.  With 
one  exception  the  proportion  between  insolvencies  and  the  aggregate 
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rate  of  loans  and  discounts  has  been  kept  at  less  than  two  per  cent.  In 
1893  it  was  without  exception  1-55  per  cent.  When  some  co-operative 
bank  has  raised  its  rate  of  discount  too  high,  as  in  the  case  of  that  at 
Belpasso,  where  it  once  got  to  ten  per  cent.,  this  brought  down  on  it 
the  swift  and  public  reproof  of  Professor  Luzzatti,  who  declared  he 
could  no  longer  consider  it  as  a  co-operative  bank. 

Thus  the  people's  banks,  by  greatly  facilitating  the  operations  of 
the  country's  credit-market,  without  abusing  that  credit  or  falling 
short  in  their  range  of  activity,  have  increased  their  net  profits  from 
4,250,000  francs  in  1880  to  6,514,000  in  1893.  Of  the  latter  amount 
4,827,854  francs  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  493  banks  in 
dividends.  The  remainder  was  thus  divided  :  — Ordinary  reserve, 
763,243  francs ;  extraordinary  reserve,  393,512  francs  ;  sum  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Administrative  Council  bestowed  in  great  part  on 
benevolent  and  provident  undertakings,  211,256  francs ;  specially  dis- 
tributed among  employees,  379,738  francs  ;  benefit,  107,529  francs ; 
ready  cash,  113,723  francs. 

Nevertheless  this  wonderful  record  must  not  cause  us  to  share  the 
illusions  of  J.  S.  Mill.  He  believed  in  the  advent  of  industrial  peace 
as  soon  as  working  men  should  partake  in  the  profits  of  capital  and  in 
management.  Many  still  fall  into  this  error,  and  we  have  witnessed 
Mr.  Price  lately  inveighing  against  co-operation,  because  it  had  failed 
to  realise  all  expectations. 

The  truth  is  that  co-operation  is  a  social  institution  which,  when 
worked  with  care  and  on  sane  principles,  can  materially  assist  the 
w-orking  man  and  all  other  step-children  of  fortune  who  wish  to 
ameliorate  their  position.  Co-operation  is  not  a  socialistic,  much  less 
an  ecclesiastical,  institution  ;  from  these  bodies  hostilities  have  assailed 
her,  and  against  them  I  for  my  part  have  had  to  fight.  At  her  last 
congress,  at  Bologna,  there  were  yet  echoes  of  that  fight,  but  they  were 
echoes  of  victory  and  triumph.  She,  strengthened  by  struggle,  goes 
her  way,  and  goes  forward,  bearing  aid  to  the  worker  so  long  as  she 
remains  free  and  individualist. 

Giuseppe  Fiamingo 


The  German  Insurance  Laws.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  even  before  the  repressive  legislation  of  1878 
the  German  Government  were  anxious  to  find  some  means  of  manifesting 
their  practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  Such  a 
counterblast  to  Socialist  agitation  became  perhaps  even  more  necessary 
when   that   agitation   had   been   suppressed  but   not   silenced.      Dr. 

1  For  much  that  is  contained  in  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  Report  on  the 
Labour  Question  in  Germany  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour,  and  to  the  original  material  from  which  that  report  is  derived. 
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SchafHe  has  said  that,  though  the  law  '  against  the  generally  dangerous 
efforts  of  Social  Democracy '  proved  effective  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  terrorist  attitude  of  the  party  before  1878,  it  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  the  disposition  of  the  working  classes  to  believe  in  the 
desirability  of  replacing  the  existing  order  by  the  anticipated  glories 
of  the  Socialist  State.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  1881  should 
have  seen  not  only  Prince  Bismarck's  attempt  to  create  an  innocent 
form  of  organisation  by  reviving  the  old  guilds  of  handicraftsmen,  but 
also  a  definite  proposal  to  deal  with  the  question  of  insurance.  Still 
it  is  always  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  motive. 
After  all,  the  legislation  proposed  in  1881  was  but  one  step  further  on 
that  path  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  already  been  treading. 
From  the  middle  of  the  century  onwards  there  had  been  a  decided 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  supplement  the  voluntary  system 
by  compulsion,  but  as  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  any  hope  of 
achieving  the  desired  result  by  means  of  private  associations  or  local 
methods  the  Imperial  Government  appears  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
put  forward  any  uniform  scheme.  Voluntary  funds  of  some  kind  or 
other  had  existed  ever  since  the  mediaeval  guilds  framed  regulations 
for  the  assistance  of  members  incapacitated  from  supporting  them- 
selves. Miners  had  had  their  special  funds  from  the  13th  century 
onwards,  voluntary  up  to  1854  and  afterwards  compulsory.  The 
Prussian  Industrial  Code  of  1845  attempted  to  compensate  for  the 
abolition  of  compulsory  guilds  by  empowering  communes  to  compel 
employers  to  organise  insurance  funds  and  workmen  to  subscribe  to 
them.  With  the  rapid  development  of  labour  organisations  in  the 
sixties  there  arose  naturally  a  desire  for  a  standard  law,  which,  whilst 
recognising  the  unions'  funds,  should  not  interfere  directly  with  their 
management.  Consequently  the  Industrial  Code  of  1869  was  content 
to  uphold  the  local  and  compulsory  regulations,  which  had  grown  up 
by  degrees  in  the  various  States,  but  to  exempt  all  workmen  from 
their  operation  who  could  be  shown  to  subscribe  to  a  voluntary  fund. 
Difficulties  arose  subsequently  as  to  whether  such  exemption  could  be 
claimed  by  subscribers  to  any  fund,  or  whether  the  rules  of  the  fund 
must  be  such  as  could  be  approved  by  the  State.  The  result  was  the 
law  of  1876,  exempting  only  those  who  subscribed  to  an  authorised  or 
registered  fund. 

Still  it  was  found  that  in  practice  very  few  communes  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right  to  form  compulsory  funds,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  funds  omitted  to  seek  registration.  Hence  a  strong  feel- 
ing amongst  the  supporters  of  workmen's  insurance  that  the  existing 
law  was  both  anomalous  and  inadequate.  Local  variations,  unimpor- 
tant at  a  time  when  there  was  little  migration  from  one  locahty  or 
from  one  industry  to  another,  became  a  hardship  in  a  period  of  frequent 
changes.  Moreover,  the  actual  dissolution  of  many  Socialist  organisa- 
tions after  1878  and  the  dispersal  of  their  funds  made  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  compulsory 
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funds.  Add  to  this  that  the  law  of  employers'  liability  was  in  urgent 
need  of  amendment,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  multiplicity  of  causes  prompted 
the  Imperial  message  announcing  that  *  the  healing  of  social  ills  cannot 
be  efifected  entirely  by  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
but  must  be  equally  sought  by  positive  endeavour  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes.' 

Accordingly  in  1881  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the  law 
regarding  employers*  liability.  Its  provisions  gave  rise  to  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  and  since  the  limits  of  an  employer's  liability 
could  not  be  defined  without  revising  the  whole  question  of  aid 
afforded  to  w^orkmen  during  incapacity  to  work  it  appeared  best  to 
proceed  first  with  insurance  against  sickness.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  Sick  Insurance  Law  of  June  15th,  1883,  preceded  that  on  accident 
insurance  by  the  space  of  one  year. 

By  these  laws,  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Economic 
Journal,  provision  had  been  made  for  sickness  more  or  less  temporary, 
and  for  disability,  whether  partial  or  total,  resulting  from  injury 
incurred  in  the  course  of  employment.  For  the  disability  which 
comes  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  for  permanent  invalidity,  the  third 
and  most  important  of  the  Insurance  Laws  has  made,  at  any  rate,  a 
partial  provision.  I  say  '  partial '  because  amongst  the  many  criticisms 
levelled  at  the  German  pension  scheme  none  is  more  common,  and 
perhaps  few  are  better  founded,  than  that  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
relief  afforded.  After  prolonged  discussion  the  Invalidity  and  Old 
Age  Insurance  Law  was  passed  in  May,  1889,  and  received  the  Imperial 
sanction  in  June  of  the  same  year.  It  was  not,  however,  until  April  1st, 
1891,  that  it  came  into  force,  so  that  it  has  not  yet  been  in  operation 
for  as  much  as  five  years,  too  short  a  time  to  entitle  us  to  do 
more  than  suggest  certain  tendencies  which  its  working  seems  to 
foreshadow.  Its  scope  is  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  laws,  since 
with  very  few  exceptions  it  makes  insurance  obligatory  upon  all 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  engaged  in  any  industrial  pursuit 
for  which  they  receive  wages  not  exceeding  £100.  The  exceptions 
have  led  to  some  uncertainty  in  detail,  but  the  general  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  the  inclusion  of  all 
persons  directly  dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  employment  by 
others ;  for  small  employers  or  independent  workmen  insurance  is 
optional,  not  compulsory.  Apparently,  too,  the  type  of  work  in  the 
minds  of  the  legislators  was  the  work  of  a  mechanic,  since  certain 
occupations  involving  mental  labour  of  a  higher  kind  are  especially 
exempted.  This  is  probably  the  reason,  to  take  only  one  instance,  why 
nurses  must  insure  themselves  and  governesses  go  free.  A  desire  to 
avoid  over-centralisation  prompted  the  adoption  of  a  local  system 
whereby  district  insurance  institutes  {Versicherungsanstalten)  were 
established  throughout  the  empire,  governed  by  a  board  composed 
partly  of  salaried  officials,  partly  of  representatives  from  the  employers 
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and  employed.  Except  that  the  workmen  receive  compensation  for 
loss  of  wages  incurred  through  attendance,  these  representatives  are 
unpaid.  Vertraicensmiinner  or  local  agents  may  be  appointed  for 
carrying  out  the  business  of  the  committee,  and  a  State  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Government  watches  over  the  doings  of  the  local 
people,  whether  agents  or  committee  members,  lest  the  interests  of  the 
Government  or  of  other  insurance  institutes  should  be  in  any  way 
imperilled.  Finally,  every  district  must  have  its  court  of  arbitration 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  assessors  from  employers  and 
employed,  and  presided  over  by  a  Government  official. 

Persons  insured  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  in  case  of  permanent 
invalidity  or  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy ;  if  not  already 
subject  to  the  sick  insurance  law,  they  may  also  be  afiforded  such 
medical  care  as  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  to  grant  them  an 
invalid  pension.  A  subscriber  refusing  to  submit  to  such  precautionary 
measures  forfeits  his  claim.  To  obtain  an  invalid  allowance  it  is 
necessary  to  have  been  a  subscriber  for  at  least  five  years  of  forty- 
seven  weeks  each,  the  margin  of  five  weeks  being  left  to  allow  for 
want  of  employment  and  siniilar  contingencies.  For  an  old  age 
pension  the  minimum  term  iH  thirty  contributory  years,  but  in  neither 
case  is  the  subscriber  at  liberty  to  cease  his  payments  at  the  end  of 
that  term.  On  the  contrary,  if  still  able  to  work,  a  workman  in 
receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  must  continue  to  pay  the  premiums 
required  from  any  other  workman  receiving  equal  earnings.  Seventy 
years  is  the  minimum  age  at  which  such  pensions  are  granted,  but  an 
invalid  pension  may  be  given  at  any  age,  provided  that  the  institute 
is  satisfied  both  that  the  disability  is  genuine  and  that  it  extends  to 
other  kinds  of  work  besides  the  special  trade  formerly  followed  by  the 
invalid.  It  has  been  further  defined  as  inability  to  earn  one-third 
of  the  wages  of  the  class  to  which  the  workman  has  belonged  for  the 
last  five  years.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  pensions  granted  to  invalids  is  ascribed  by  the  Socialist 
deputies  to  the  Reichstag  to  the  difficulty  necessarily  involved  in 
proving  a  negative. 

As  forty-seven  weeks  constitute  a  contributory  year,  the  time 
required  for  qualification  may  be  materially  shortened  by  counting 
these  periods  consecutively.  An  invalid  pension  can  then  be  earned  in 
just  over  four  years  and  a  half,  and  an  old  age  pension  in  twenty- seven 
years  and  six  weeks.  Payments  may,  however,  be  to  a  certain  extent 
intermittent  without  disqualifying  the  insured  person.  Intervals  due 
to  military  service  or  illness  for  which  the  patient  is  not  himself 
responsible  are  not  counted  against  him,  but  any  other  cessation  of 
payments  either  defers  the  period  of  qualification,  or,  if  extending  to 
four  years,  obliges  the  subscriber  to  compensate  for  the  time  lost 
by  five  years'  contribution  in  place  of  four.  Illness  due  to  accident 
furnishes  no  ground  for  claiming  an  invalid  pension  if  the   sufferer  is 
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already  receiving  an  allowance  under  the  Accident  Insurance  Law. 
Invalid  pensions  may  also  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  if  a  change 
occurs  in  the  sufferer's  condition  which  enables  him  to  work. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  payable  varies  with  the  premiums  paid, 
and  these  again  vary  with  the  wages  received.  For  insurance  pur- 
poses all  German  workmen  are  divided  into  four  wage  classes,  and  the 
subjoined  table  shows  the  premium  payable  every  week  by  the 
workmen  in  each  class,  as  well  as  the  proportion  paid  out  towards  each 
pension  and  the  total  weekly  allowance  in  sickness  or  old  age.  The 
premiums  have  been  fixed  for  ten  years  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
will  be  subject  to  revision,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  even  at  the 
end  of  eighty  years  the  maximum  payments  will  exceed  2id,  in 
Class  I.,  4id,  in  Class  II.,  6d.  in  Class  III.,  and  7^d,  in  Class  IV.  Half 
these  premiums  are  paid  by  the  employer,  and  half  by  the  employed  ; 
the  workmen's  share,  which  is  alone  given  in  the  table,  is  deducted 
from  their  wages  as  in  the  case  of  sick  insurance.  The  State  con- 
tributes fifty  marks  to  every  pension,  and  the  insurance  institutes 
sixty  marks  to  every  invalid  pension,  besides  a  weekly  proportion 
of  the  premiums  paid ;  to  old  age  pensions  the  institutes  contribute 
this  weekly  proportion  only.  For  an  invalid  pension  all  premiums 
paid  are  taken  into  consideration,  for  an  old  age  pension  only  those 
1410  weeks  in  which  the  highest  premiums  have  been  paid. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  individual  pension  will  be  almost  certain 
to  fall  somewhere  between  the  different  classes,  since  the  wages  of  the 
workman  have  probably  not  remained  stationary,  but  £5  65.  5d.  and 
£9  lis.  represent  the  extreme  limits  of  the  annual  allowance  in  old 
age,  £5  14s.  8f  J.  and  £20  15s.  6^.  the  lowest  and  highest  invalid 
pension.  This  the  framers  of  the  law  do  not  regard  as  representing  a 
competence ;  *  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  provide  aged  and 
invahd  persons  with  a  sufficient  income  for  independent  livelihood,  but 
simply  to  aid  them  by  an  augmentation  to  any  other  provision 
or  assistance  they  might  possess  or  be  able  to  secure.'  Consequently 
the  law  does  not  in  any  way  obviate  the  necessity  for  some  public 
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provision  for  the  needy,  even  if  after  a  longer  trial  it  prove  to  diminish 
the  burden  laid  upon  the  poor-law. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  scheme  is  worked  presents  some  prac- 
tical ditliculties.  Contributions  are  paid  by  means  of.  stamps  of  a 
special  kind  affixed  by  the  employer  to  a  receipt  card  divided  into 
forty-seven  spaces,  one  for  each  week  of  the  contributory  year.  These 
cards  bear  the  day  and  year  of  issue  and  are  numbered  in  regular  suc- 
cession. When  full  they  are  returned  to  the  insurance  institute  by 
which  they  were  issued,  and  should  the  insured  person  change  his  resi- 
dence frequently,  all  these  cards  would  have  to  be  collected  from  the 
different  institutes  when  the  time  came  for  substantiating  his  claim. 
As  each  card  bears  a  reference  to  the  previous  one  it  is  possible 
to  tmce  the  history  of  any  individual,  and  to  determine  the  proportion 
due  towards  his  pension  from  each  institute.  When  the  claim 
has  been  substantiated  the  district  post-office  is  notified  of  the 
fact  and  advances  the  allowance  in  specified  instalments,  recover- 
ing the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the  insurance  institutes. 
The  system  of  cards  has  not  been  without  its  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  law.  Though  severe  penalties  are 
enacted  against  employers  or  other  persons  convicted  of  putting  special 
and  private  marks  upon  a  card  with  a  view  to  conveying  information 
about  the  person  insured,  there  is  still  a  lurking  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  some  amongst  the  workmen  that  it  will  be  easy  for  employers  to 
consult  a  sort  of  official  black  list  compiled  in  this  way  at  the  insurance 
offices. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  are  called  the  *  transitory  provisions  * 
of  the  law,  and  the  stipulations  with  regard  to  the  reserve  fund.  The 
two  are  closely  connected,  for  the  whole  system  presupposes  that, 
though  a  period  will  arrive  when  a  balance  can  be  struck  between  the 
number  of  allowances  and  the  capital  accumulated  to  meet  them,  the 
benefits  of  the  law  are,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  extended  to  all  persons 
already  qualified  by  age  or  infirmity  for  the  assistance  which  their 
successors  will  earn  by  the  payment  of  premiums.  Obviously  this 
iuniiediate  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  an  indefinite  number  of 
persons  introduces  a  grave  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  calcula- 
tions, which  is  to  be  met  partly  by  frequent  readjustments  of  the 
reserve  fund,  partly  by  the  State  subsidy,  already  mentioned,  of  fifty 
marks  to  every  invalid  pension.  It  was  decreed  that  persons  becoming 
invalids  within  the  first  five,  or  septuagenarians  within  the  first  thirty, 
years  after  the  Act  came  into  force  were  to  be  treated  as  having  paid 
the  proper  contributions,  provided  that  they  had  been  employed  in  a 
trade  or  business  included  under  the  Act.  This  employment  must 
have  continued  five  years  before  invalidity  to  qualify  the  person  for  an 
invalid  pension,  and  three  years  before  the  passing  of  the  law  to  qualify 
him  for  an  old  age  pension.  Wage-class  I.  is  the  basis  for  reckoning 
the  average  rate  of  wages  during  the  time  by  which  the  probationary 
period  is  shortened  in  the  case  of  invalid  pensions,  whilst  for  old  age 
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pensions  the  actual  rate  of  wages  is  taken  into  consideration.  In 
order  to  substantiate  a  claim  under  the  transitory  provisions  the 
applicant  must  provide  himself  with  certificates  showing  the  duration 
of  all  employments  since  1886,  the  duration  of  the  interruptions,  if  any, 
and  the  causes  of  them,  the  rate  of  wages  since  1888,  the  duration  of 
every  illness  entailing  incapacity  to  work,  and  the  duration  of  all 
military  or  naval  service  after  January  1st,  1886.  Persons  claiming 
invahd  pensions  must  also  prove  that  they  have  paid  the  necessary 
premiums  for  the  space  of  one  year.  To  tide  over  the  period  during 
which  this  uncertain  number  of  allowances  will  become  due  the  State 
pays  a  sum  to  be  devoted,  as  already  specified,  to  subsidising  invalid 
pensions,  amounting  to  £320,000  in  the  first  year,  and  gradually  rising 
to  £3,450,000  in  the  80th  year.  After  that  it  is  estimated  that  this 
subsidy  may  gradually  be  extinguished,  and  that  the  whole  burden  of 
the  allowances,  then  expected  to  reach  £12,520,000,  can  be  borne  by 
employers  and  employed.  The  law  intends  the  scheme  to  be  ulti- 
mately self-supporting,  though  at  present  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  in 
view  of  increasing  costs  of  administration,  that  this  desirable  result 
will  be  attained. 

Meanwhile  the  reserve  fund  is  to  be  so  fixed  for  the  first  ten  years 
that  at  their  close  it  will  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  capital 
needful  to  supply  the  payment  of  the  probable  allowances  falling  due 
during  that  term.  Any  deficiency  during  this  first  contributory  period 
must  be  met  during  the  next,  which  is  fixed  at  five  years,  and  so  on 
until  the  80th  year,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  augmentation 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  interest  to  capital.  Interest  has  been 
reckoned  at  S^  per  cent.,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  large 
amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  will  possibly  force  up  the  price 
of  securities  and  proportionately  lower  the  interest  obtainable. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  up  any  comparative  statistical 
table  worthy  of  the  name.  Even  the  official  returns  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Office  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  them)  seem 
little  but  a  wilderness  of  figures  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
very  illuminating  conclusions.  As  to  the  guide  to  the  system  drawn 
up  by  that  office  for  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  completely  succeeds  in  darkening  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
ledge, as  it  presents  the  astonished  reader  with  some  amazing  percent- 
ages and  no  sort  of  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  them.  That, 
whilst  the  percentage  of  pensioners  per  100  persons  insured  increases 
from  1*20  in  the  first  year  to  12*60  in  the  fiftieth,  the  cost  of  management 
should  remain  stationary  looks  more  like  a  pious  Opinion  than  a  well- 
grounded  expectation,  more  especially  since  the  increase  is  anticipated 
almost  entirely  amongst  claims  for  invalid  pensions,  which  are  infinitely 
the  most  troublesome  and  therefore  the  most  expensive  to  establish. 
It  already  appears  that  the  proportion  of  costs  to  premiums,  which  in 
1891  was  about  4-18  per  cent.,  in  1893  had  become  5*21  per  cent.  This 
increase,  however,  is  apparently  smaller  than  that  in  the  number  of 
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pensioners.  It  also  appears  from  the  official  statistics  that  the  propor- 
tion of  claims  for  invalid  pensions,  which  after  due  investigation  are 
found  to  be  substantiated,  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  old 
age  pensions.  Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1894,  the  total  number  of  old 
age  pensions  claimed  was  294,248 ;  of  these  79*29  per  cent,  were 
granted,  whilst  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  invalid  pensions  was 
69*04,  or  ten  less  than  in  the  former  case.  The  statistics  up  to  April 
1st,  1895,  show  that  the  same  proportion  had  been  fairly  maintained, 
the  percentage  of  claims  allowed  being  respectively  79*52  and  69*99. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into  every  detail  connected  with 
so  elaborate  a  scheme.  I  would  merely  suggest  some  few  points  which 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the  actuarial 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  open  to  suspicion.  All  calculations  made  as  to 
the  probable  amount  of  invalidity  and  the  probable  mortality  before 
the  age  of  seventy  are  based  upon  Behm's  tables  relating  to  railway 
workers,  compared,  where  possible,  with  the  confessedly  defective 
invalidity  statistics  for  dififerent  occupations  included  in  the  census  of 
occupations  of  1882.  It  is  doubtful  whether  statistics  drawn  so  largely 
from  one  industry,  and  that  an  industry  as  peculiarly  situated  as  rail- 
way work,  will  be  confirmed  by  experience.  Further,  the  results 
obtained  for  men  have  been  applied  to  women,  though  the  authors  of  the 
memorandum  upon  which  the  law  is  based  admit  this  procedure  to  be 
a  mere  assumption.  In  any  case  the  degree  of  invalidity  must  of 
necessity  be  very  difficult  to  forecast,  and  yet  the  conditions  must  be 
assessed  in  advance  so  as  to  cover  allowances  and  expenses  of  every 
kind.  Further,  even  if  the  contributions  can  so  far  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  their  regularity  is  liable  to  disturbance  by  sickness,  military 
service,  and  lack  of  employment.  Perhaps  the  first  two  of  these  dis- 
turbing elements  may  admit  of  calculation  beforehand  (though  what  is 
to  be  said  in  the  case  of  war  ?) ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  forecast  with 
any  certainty  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 

2.  From  all  sides  come  complaints  of  the  unnecessary  compU cations 
arising  from  the  threefold  scheme  and  the  expense  involved  in  constant 
negotiations  between  the  different  authorities,  especially  between  the 
Sick  Insurance  and  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  Institutes. 
Employers  in  the  country  districts  declare  that  the  burden  is  greater 
than  agriculture  can  bear,  and  authorities  as  eminent  as  Dr.  Freund, 
the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  Court  of  Arbitration  for  Invalid  Insurance, 
and  Dr.  Bodiker,  head  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  are  demanding 
simplification  and  reform.  Indeed,  it  seems  clear  that  if  something  is 
not  soon  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Legislature,  its  hand  will  be  forced 
by  the  practical  administrators.  Only  in  November  last  an  important 
conference  was  held  at  Berlin  at  which  Dr.  Bodiker  advocated  the 
amalgamation  of  accident  and  old  age  insurance  on  the  ground  that 
both  were  concerned  with  the  granting  of  pensions  and^might  therefore 
be  worked  by  a  single  authority.     Dr.   Freund,  on  the  other  hand. 
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wished  to  combine  sick  and  invalid  insurance,  and  both  alike  were  in 
favour  of  abolishing  the  cumbrous,  laborious,  and  expensive  system  of 
cards  and  stamps.  Attempts  are  being  made  on  all  sides  to  bring  about 
a  practical  amalgamation,  either  by  organising  a  common  system  of 
medical  aid  for  invalids  having  claims  either  upon  sick  or  upon  invalid 
allowances,  or  by  combining  the  courts  of  arbitration  attached  to  the 
dififerent  kinds  of  insurance,  or  by  working  in  concert  with  the  poor- 
law  authorities.  Again,  it  is  often  asked  that  the  system  should  be  made 
more  simple  by  being  made  more  far-reaching.  Only,  say  the  malcon- 
tents, make  every  German  citizen  of  either  sex  whose  income  is  below 
the  stated  level  of  2,000  marks  be  obliged  to  contribute  so  much  weekly 
into  a  common  fund  which  will  insure  him  against  sickness,  accident,  or 
old  age,  and  we  can  then  entrust  the  working  of  the  whole  to  the 
communal  authorities  already  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law.  They  will  be  in  possession  of  all  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  the  increased  burden  thrown  upon  the  tax-payers  by  making 
them  responsible  for  accident  insurance  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
relief  which  will  be  afforded  to  the  poor-rates.  In  fact,  lessen  oppor- 
tunities for  dispute  by  making  the  obligation  uniform  and  universal. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  law  stands  at  present  the  oppor- 
tunities for  litigation  are  almost  infinite.  As  Mr.  Spender  has  well 
put  it,  the  individual  insurer  '  may  appeal  in  the  first  instance  against 
inclusion  under  the  Act  at  all,  and  if  he  loses  the  case  in  a  lower  court 
he  may  take  it  to  a  higher.  He  may  protest  against  the  calculations 
made  from  time  to  time  on  his  insurance  cards,  and  here  also  he  has  a 
right  of  appeal.  Or  if  his  claim  to  an  allowance  either  for  old  age  or 
infirmity  is  rejected  by  the  institute  he  may  take  his  case  to  the 
Arbitration  Court,  and  once  again  both  parties  have  a  legal  right  of 
revision  in  respect  of  the  court's  decision.  Disputes  may  arise,  not 
only  between  individuals  and  the  insurance  institutes,  but  between  the 
institutes  and  the  sick  or  accident  insurance  societies  provided  by 
previous  legislation,  and  these  also  entail  litigation.  Or,  finally,  there 
may  be  conflicts  between  the  insurance  institutes  and  the  poor-law 
authorities.'  And  as  an  incidental  proof  that  these  opportunities  for 
litigation  are  not  merely  theoretical,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
years  1892  to  1894  statistics  show  appeals  against  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitration  Courts  to  have  been  made  by  the  insured  persons  with 
increasing  frequency  though  diminishing  success. 

The  total  number  of  appeals  was 


Insured. 

Institutos. 

Succeeded. 

Insured. 

Institutes. 

1892 

3571 

56-8 

7o 

43-2 

7o 

28-9 

621 

1893 

3194 

67-8 

'/o 

32-2 

7.     . 

21-5 

Gl  4 

1894 

2923 

70-4 

7o 

29-6 

7o 

19-6 

1 

64-8 

u  2 
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Of  these  appeals  eight  out  of  every  thirteen,  or  nearly  two-thilrds^ 
concerned  invalid  allowances. 

4.  Besides  litigation  there  are  other  practical  administrative  diffi- 
culties. Many  districts  find  it  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary 
staff.  Employers  complain  of  the  strain  upon  their  clerical  staff  occa- 
sioned by  the  system  of  stamping,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces,  where 
the  duties  connected  with  the  issuing  and  booking  up  of  the  cards  fall 
upon  persons  holding  honorary  appointments,  the  dissatisfaction  is  so 
great  that  the  substitution  of  salaried  officials  is  anticipated.  In  view 
of  such  an  increase  in  the  already  sufficiently  numerous  bureaucracy  it 
seems  a  little  difficult  to  credit  predictions  of  diminishing  cost  of 
management.  A  good  deal  has  been  said,  too,  about  an  observed  increase 
of  malingering,  which  is  scarcely  likely  to  admit  of  any  relaxation  of 
official  surveillance.  Actual  storage  room  for  the  cards  constitutes 
another  practical  difficulty ;  in  Berlin  it  has  already  been  found 
necessary  both  to  construct  a  special  building  and  to  enlarge  it. 

5.  Criticisms  of  this  kind  are  however  less  serious,  because  more 
definite  and   easier  to   meet,  than  the  vaguer   statements  made   so 
frequently  in  the  German  press,  and  especially  the  labour  press,  as  ta 
the  effect  which  the  insurance  laws  have  exercised  upon  wages  and 
profits.     In  the  first  place  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  class  which  really  bears  the  burden  of  insurance.    According 
to  the  official  figures  the  difference  between  the  sums  paid  by  the 
employers  and  employed  respectively  under  the   threefold  law  is  in 
itself  inconsiderable,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the- 
figures  given  represent  rather  each  party's  legal  share  in  the  total 
contribution    than   what   each   party   actually   contributes.      A   firm 
of  manufacturers  in  Stuttgart  stated  to  the  factory  inspector  that  they 
paid  the  whole  of  the  contribution  due  from  their  workpeople,  since 
the  deduction  of  any  part  of  it  so  embittered  the  workmen  against  the 
State  provision  and  made  them  so  little  sensible  of  its  benefits.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Social  Democrats  contend  that  the  whole  cost  falls  upon. 
the  workmen,  since,  besides  their  own  contributions,  they  bear  the  burden 
of  the  increased  taxation  upon  commodities  necessary  to  furnish  the 
imperial  subsidy,  whilst  the  employers  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
enforced  contribution  by  reducing  wages  or  raising  the  price  of  the 
goods  they  produce.     Consequently  many  Social  Democrats  regard  the 
Insurance  Law  as  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  poor  law,  which 
derived  its  funds  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
and    which    provided    larger  allowances.      Certainly  the  reports    of 
the   factory   inspectors    afford    some    justification  for  the    complaint 
that  wages  are,  in  some  cases,  reduced  after  the  grant  of  an  old  age 
pension,  but  it  seems  only  fair  to  suppose  that  diminishing  ability  to 
work  may  have  something  to  do  with  this.    On  the  whole  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  prejudice,  with  which  the  law 
was  undoubtedly  received  at  first,  is  diminishing,  and  that  the  demand 
is  now  rather  for  reform  than  repeal. 
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6.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  new  legislation  upon  the 
cost  of  poor  law  administration  the  evidence  is  again  conflicting.  A 
very  recent  report  issued  by  the  Frankfort  poor  law  administrators 
states  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  outdoor  relief, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  indoor  and  especially  medical 
relief.  This  they  attribute  to  the  habit  fostered  by  the  insurance 
legislation  of  speedy  recourse  to  hospital  treatment,  and  to  the  fact 
that  illness  is  most  frequent  during  periods  of  slack  work  or  no  work 
at  all,  when,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  contributions,  the  sufferers  are  not 
entitled  to  help  from  sick  insurance  funds.  In  Leipzig  it  is  said  that 
the  expense  involved  in  sifting  out  cases  for  which  the  insurance  funds 
are  really  responsible  has  increased  the  cost  of  poor  law  administra- 
tion by  2  per  cent.  Probably  it  is  still  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  actual  number  of  persons  coming  upon  the  rates  will  be 
diminished  owing  to  insurance.  It  is  clear  that  the  scheme  will 
hardly  touch]  the  casual  labourer,  the  unemployed,  the  vicious  or  dis- 
solute, who  constitute  the  main  body  of  poverty  with  which  poor  law 
administrators  have  to  deal.  The  poor  law  we  must  always  have 
with  us,  even  in  Germany.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  as  Mr.  Graham 
Brooks  has  said  in  his  Eeport  to  the  American  Department  of 
Labour,  to  look  for  marked  results  as  yet  in,  this  direction.  It  is 
something  if,  as  he  also  points  out,  the  first  effect  of  the  new  law  is  a 
more  enlightened  care  for  the  sick  and  injured.  Here  certainly  much 
is  being  done,  since  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery  is  in  the  interests 
of  employers  and  of  insurance  institutes  alike.  Hence  the  services  of 
the  best  surgeons  and  physicians  are  gladly  retained,  hospitals  are 
multiplying,  and  in  many  parts  convalescent;  homes  and  special 
establishments  for  the  cure  of  consumptive  patients  have  been  erected. 
Again,  in  estimating  the  beneficial  results  of  the  laws  we  must  not 
overlook  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  statistical  information. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  to  be  placed  the  sense  of  security  \vhich  is 
afforded  by  at  least  some  provision  for  old  age,  however  inadequate 
that  provision  must  appear  to  English  eyes. 

That  the  provision  is  too  small  and  the  age  at  which  it  is  attainable 
too  long  deferred  seems  to  me  almost  beyond  question.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  system  is  unnecessarily  cumbrous,  and  probably, 
therefore,  unnecessarily  expensive.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that, 
so  far,  the  attitude  towards  the  scheme  both  of  employers  and 
employed  has  been  decidedly  mistrustful.  All  this,  however,  points,  as 
I  have  said  already,  rather  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  detail  than  to 
the  desirability  of  repeal,  even  if  such  a  retrograde  step  were  really 
possible.  It  was  loudly  advocated  at  first  both  by  social  democracy 
and  by  reactionary  conservatism.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
German  politics  are  too  complicated,  German  political  parties  too  numer- 
ous, and  perhaps  too  hopelessly  at  variance,  to  be  able  always  to  weigh 
a  great  economic  question  fairly  on  its  merits.  In  any  case  the  trial 
has  been  too  short  to  entitle  either  the  party  of  repeal  or  the  party  of 
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continuance  to  an  absolute  verdict ;  where  neither  has  as  yet  made  out 
its  case,  it  is  the  reformer  who  must  intervene. 

Janet  E.  Hogarth 


The  Hungarian  Zone-System 

English  economists  have  rarely  paid  much  attention  to  the 
economics  of  railways.  Parliament  has  failed  in  the  most  signal 
manner  to  cope  with  the  intricacies  of  railway  rates,  and  railway 
experts  do  not  deign  to  explain  or  defend  their  practice  by  theoretical 
considerations.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  find  a  theoretical 
investigation  of  the  uses  of  railways,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  be  assured 
by  a  Hungarian  that  the  zone  tariff  can  be  justified  on  purely 
theoretical  -grounds. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Der  gemeinschuftliche  Nutzen  der  Eisenhdhnen, 
Herr  Bela  Anibrozovics  begins  by  considering  a  place  from  which 
roads  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  finds  that  the  work  done  in  dis- 
tributing m  tons  of  goods  equally  over  the  area  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  r  and  whose  centre  is  the  spot  considered,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  carrying  m  tons  a  distance  §  r.  He  then  considers  the  effect 
of  a  railway  passing  through  the  starting-point  which  can  carry  1  ton 
n  miles  for  the  same  price  that  1  ton  can  be  carried  1  mile  on  a 
road.  He  then  finds  that  the  locus  of  all  points  to  which  a  given 
number  of  tons  can  be  carried  for  a  certain  price  by  rail  and  road 
combined  is  a  rhombus  whose  greater  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  railway  and  which  is  n  times  as  long  as  the  other  diameter.  We 
find  therefore  that  where  formerly  a  circle  whose  area  is  irr^  was  the 
space  within  which  goods  could  be  carried  for  a  price  not  exceeding  a 
certain  sum  ;  now  (the  railway  having  been  made)  goods  can  be  carried 
to  any  point  on  the  boundary  of  a  rhombus  whose  area  is  2nr'^  for  the 
same  sum,  so  that  the  area  of  commercial  intercourse  (Verkehrs- 
fl(ichc)  is  increased  in  the  ratio  2n  :  tt  by  the  making  of  a  railway.^ 

It  is  for  those  well  acquainted  with  the  economics  of  transport  to 
say  whether  these  geometrical  considerations  and  the  further  deduc- 
tions that  can  be  drawn  from  them  are  likely  to  be  useful  or  to  have 
any  relation  to  actual  facts  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  several 
assumptions  are  made  which  are  by  no  means  ixrima  facie  true.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  as  soon  as  Herr  Ambrozovics  proceeds  to  consider 
questions  of  utility,  most  of  his  work  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he, 
like  Cournot  in  his  later  chapters,  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
consumer's  rent. 

In  a  later  pamphlet  on  the  zone  tariff  in  relation  to  his  theory 
Herr  Ambrozovics  points  out  the  interesting  consilience  between  his 
theory  and  the  Hungarian  zone  tariff.     He  lays  down  from  theoretical 

^  This  is  not  strictly  true,  but  is  approximately  po  when  it  is  large. 
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considerations  that  passenger  fares  should  conform  to  the  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  In  general  the  price  per  mile  should  increase  with  the  distance 
travelled. 

(2)  TraflBc  in  the  vicinity  should  be  specially  favoured. 

(3)  Beyond  a  certain  distance  there  should  be  a  great  reduction  in 
price. 

(4)  The  tariff  should  be  reduced  if  such  reduction  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  gross  receipts. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  division  into  zones. 

(6)  Very  populous  localities  should  be  specially  favoured. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments 
by  which  these  conclusions  are  arrived  at.  Some  of  the  steps  are 
rather  dubious,  and  several  considerations  appear  to  be  neglected,  but 
at  any  rate  the  Hungarian  zone  tariff  complies  with  all  these 
conditions. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when  the  values  of  Herr  Ambrozovics' 
constants  are  determined  and  the  tariff  calculated  from  them,  it  is 
found  that  the  figures  so  obtained  agree  very  closely  with  the  tariff 
actually  in  existence. 

For  instance,  Herr  Ambrozovics  finds  that  the  distance  beyond 
which  the  price  should  be  greatly  reduced  is  three  times  the  mean 
distance  travelled.  In  1887  the  mean  distance  travelled  by  each 
second  class  passenger  was  71*14  kilometres,  therefore  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  for  distances  over  213*42  kilometres — 
actually  on  the  Hungarian  railways  the  14th  zone  is  for  distances 
above  225  kilometres.^  Again  it  is  found  that  for  second  class 
passengers  the  tariff  should  decrease  by  42  kreutzers  a  zone  ;  on  the 
Hungarian  railways  it  actually  increases  by  40  kreutzers  a  zone.  It 
is,  of  course,  most  interesting  to  find  such  a  close  connection  between 
theory  and  practice,  even  though  the  theory  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
The  zone  system  has  hardly  yet  been  in  force  long  enough  for  us  to  be 
able  to  form  a  final  estimate  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Is 
it  possible  that  an  Hungarian  official  is  likely  to  look  with  undue 
favour  upon  the  tariff  system  which  the  government  of  his  country  in 
their  wisdom  have  seen  fit  to  establish  ? 

C.  P.  Sanger 


The  Swiss  House  Industries. 

A  BELIEF  that  Switzerland,  with  her  remarkable  system  of  house 
industries,  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  treatment  of  our  own 
rural  difficulties,  led  me  during  last  summer  to  undertake  inquiries 
in  various  parts  of  that  country,  beginning  at  the  seat  of  government, 

^  The  above  is  crudely  stated.    By  taking  a  further  approximation  the  theoretical 
distance  is  found  to  be  227-7  which  agrees  still  better. 
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where  I  first  sought  and  readily  obtained  such  official  guidance  as  was 
available.  The  results  of  my  investigations  on  the  spot  have  been 
supplemented  by  information  which  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  letter, 
so  that  my  conclusions  are  hardly  open  to  the  danger  of  over-general- 
isation. At  the  same  time  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  attempt  here 
no  full  and  particular  dissertation  upon  the  entire  system  of  home  or 
house  industry.  Not  only  so,  but  I  have  in  the  main  dealt  with  such 
industries  as  are  followed  in  rural  districts.  Except  where  indications 
to  the  contrary  appear,  my  own  observations  are  to  be  accepted  with 
this  restriction. 


I.   EXTENT  OP  THE  HOUSE  INDUSTRIES. 

A  word  may  be  premised  as  to  the  present  extent  of  this  primitive 
system  of  production.  In  attempting  an  enumeration  of  the  house- 
industrial  population  one  is  confronted  by  serious  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  no  official  statistics  on  the  subject  exist,  since  the  house 
industries  do  not  come  under  the  Federal  Factory  Legislation,  and  the 
inspectors  of  factories  thus  possess  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  respecting 
them.  But  a  further  difficulty  consists  in  the  inevitably  indefinite  and 
arbitrary  division  between  house  industries  proper  and  handicrafts. 
This  has  been  recognised  at  each  census,  and  the  introduction  to  the 
returns  for  1888  observes  : — 

'  The  house  industries,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,  present 
such  a  mixture  of  independence  and  dependence  that  any  distinction 
must  inevitably  be  artificial,  and  even  then  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.'  ^ 

The  only  way  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  population  employed 

Employed  in  the  House  Industries. 


Industry 


Male. 

Female. 
10,019 

Total. 
32,440 

Percentage  of  the  ; 
total  workers.     1 

1 

22,421 

73  0 

11,565 

;     15,845 

27,410 

60  0 

7,085 

25,710 

37,795 

—             1 

3,486 

3,256 

6,742 

584 

5,219 

5,803 

86  0         ; 

315 

3,828 

4,143 

65  0          1 

1,556 

62 

1,618 

67  0 

922 

539 

1,461 

70  0 

733 

467 

1,200 

84-0 

1,545 

107 

1,652 

95  0 

1,926 

269 

2,195 

1000 

Watch  and  clock  industry  22,421 

Embroidery    11,565 

Silk  

Cotton  weaving 

Straw  goods    

Knitted  goods 

To  which  may  be  added  :  — 

Pottery  and  tiles    

^lusical  instruments 

Hat  making    

Wood  carving,  &c 

Wicker-work   

^  Die  Ergehiisse  der   Volkszcihhing  vom  Iten  December,  1888  (III.).      Ziirich  : 
Fiissli,  1894. 
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in  the  house  industries — and  then  it  can  only  be  approximate — is  by 
deducting  the  number  of  workpeople  of  individual  trades  enumerated 
in  the  special  Factory  Statistics  from  the  aggregate  number  in  the 
same  trades  returned  in  the  general  census.  By  following  this 
deductive  method  (taking  the  respective  returns  from  1888),  Herr 
Kauschenbach,  Federal  Factory  Inspector  for  the  Third  Circuit,  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  the  figures  for  the  principal  industries,  as 
given  in  the  table  on  page  296. 

Other  industries  of  less  extent  are  match-box  making  (a  speciality 
of  the  Frutigerthal),  shoemaking,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  cantons 
of  Solothurn  and  Aargau,  where  the  people  work  at  home  for  the  large 
warehouses,  linen-thread  making,  and  cigar-making. 

II.       PRESENT    POSITION  :    EFFECT   OF   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

Save  for  local  and  temporary  depression  here  and  there  the  house 
industries  would  appear  to  be  maintaining  their  ground  well.  This 
is  largely  owing  to  the  co-operative  efforts  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Cantonal  Governments,  and  the  communes  are  making  to 
multiply  trade  and  industrial  schools.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  speak  at  length  upon  such  a  subject,  yet  the  application  of  technical 
instruction  to  the  house  industries,  upon  which  so  large  a  part  of  the 
rural  population  relies  for  a  subsistence,  has  been  productive  of  immense 
good.  Only  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  such  a  furtherance  of  the 
house  industries  was  recognised  as  a  matter  of  direct  federal  concern, 
but  during  that  time  the  institutions  and  agencies  for  technical 
instruction  have  greatly  increased  in  number,  from  the  highest  grade 
to  the  lowest,  while  existing  ones  have  been  brought  fully  into  line 
with  modern  requirements.  Higher  industrial  and  technical  colleges, 
artisans*  schools,  commercial  continuation  and  drawing  schools,  schools 
of  art,  special  trade  schools,  collections  of  designs  and  models,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  museums  now  Torm  a  goodly  array,  and 
their  importance  may  be  judged  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  Swiss 
labour,  the  extension  of  Swiss  industry  and  commerce,  and  not  least 
by  the  fact  that,  though  assailed  on  every  hand  by  the  factory  system, 
with  its  superior  resources,  both  as  to  technology  and  capital,  the 
house-  industries  still  employ  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  manual 
working  class  and  enjoy  a  vigour  which  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  few 
people  would  have  predicted.  So  far  satisfied  has  the  Federal 
Government  been  with  the  results  of  its  efforts,  that  it  increased  its 
subsidy  ninefold  in  as  many  years.  In  1884  it  was  44,559  francs 
(£1782),  and  in  1891,  399,220  francs  (£15,968). 

To  take  only  one  example,  from  several  which  might  be  given,  of 
the  successful  results  of  technical  instruction.  The  master  of  the 
Liesthal  (Canton  Basle  Rural)  Industrial  School  writes  to  me  : — 

*  Our  school  has  been  established  in  the  interest  of  artisans  and  of 
local  industries  inrgeneral.     Its  influence  extends,  how^ever,  to  pupils 
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of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  of 
different  trades,  though  specially  to  the  latter.  The  house  industries 
carried  on  in  this  district  comprise  silk  and  cotton  spinning,  linen- 
thread  making,  wool  weaving,  machine  knitting,  &c.  The  workpeople 
employed  number  about  1,500  males  and  about  900  females.  All  the 
industries  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  good  condition  and  full  of  work, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  emigrate/ 

Here  I  would  also  quote  some  general  remarks  from  two  of  the 
Federal  Inspectors  of  Factories.  Dr.  Schuler  (of  the  First  Circuit) 
writes : — 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  an  industry  of  this  kind  is  really  on 
the  decline  in  the  rural  districts.  For  years  this  was  believed  of  the 
silk  industry,  but  in  the  recent  favourable  years  there  has  been  great 
activity  in  this  industry.  The  embroidery  branch  has  perhaps 
diminished  as  a  house  industry  more  than  any  other.  The  industry 
next  worst  off  in  this  respect  is  the  clock  and  watch  industry ;  coloured 
weaving  is  also  in  a  very  bad  position.  At  the  present  time  the 
industry  most  favourably  circumstanced  is  the  silk  industry.' 

Herr  Kauschenbach's  testimony  is  very  decisive.     He  writes : — 

*  Though  the  most  important  of  these  industries— embroidery  and 
watch  making— which  are  both  carried  on  in  factories  and  at  home, 
may  have  passed  their  highest  point,  it  is  in  no  sense  possible  to  speak 
of  decay.  In  the  embroidery  industry,  indeed,  the  remarkable 
process  is  going  on  of  factories  giving  way  to  the  house  industry, 
though  in  the  watch  industry  the  opposite  is  the  case.' 

Doubtless  much  of  the  vitality  of  the  house  industrial  system  is  due 
to  the  singular  tenacity  with  which  the  workers  hold  to  their  par- 
ticular industry.  In  part  this  may  be  attributed  to  natural  preference 
and  traditional  ties,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  industries 
considerable  aptitude  is  requisite,  which  aptitude  is  only  acquired  after 
years  of  hard  apprenticeship,  in  part  to  the  seclusion  of  many  of  the 
valleys  in  which  home  industries  are  carried  on,  the  difficulty  of  mi- 
gration, and  uncertainty  as  to  the  success  which  might  attend  the  bold 
adventurer  who  forsook  the  calling  and  home  of  his  fathers  for  the 
busier  life  offered  in  towns.  A  further  reason  is  the  strong  attach- 
ment of  the  Switzer  to  his  native  soil — by  which  must  be  understood, 
not  federal  territory  indiscriminately,  but  the  canton  and  even  the 
parish  in  which  he  was  born.  For,  after  all,  the  trite  appeal  to  the 
*  longing  of  the  Swiss  peasant  for  his  native  mountains  '  is  by  no  means 
mere  rhetorical  moonshine,  as  the  men  who  killed  William  Tell  would 
have  us  believe.  A  passage  in  so  prosaic  a  document  as  a  recent 
report  of  the  Brienz  Carving  School  is  evidence  in  point,  for  therein,  I 
note,  the  director  laments  that  one  of  the  students  had  to  be  sent 
home  to  his  native  Simmenthal  on  account  of  *  insuperable  home  sick- 
ness, which  incapacitated  him  from  doing  any  continuous  work.' 
The  Simmenthal,  be  it  added,  lies  in  the  same  canton,  near  to  Lake 
Thun,  and  is  only  an  hour's  journey  from  Brienz. 
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Upon  the  subject*  of  the  house  workers*  attachment  to  their  tra- 
ditional occupation,  I  may  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Dr. 
Schuler : — 

*  The  house  workers,'  he  says,  '  hold  with  extraordinary  tenacity 
to  their  calling.  .  .  .  Only  protracted  hunger  causes  them  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  their  accustomed  occupation,  and  even  then  they  re- 
turn to  it  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  the  case  in  the  embroidery 
branch.' 

Yet  in  general  the  livelihood  to  be  made  in  the  house  industries — 
at  least  in  the  rural  districts — is  a  very  modest  one,  though  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  standard  of  life  common  amongst  Swiss 
workers  as  a  whole  is  not  high.  Not  only  so,  but  the  strain  upon 
physical  strength  is  often  unduly  severe.  The  house  industries  being 
exempted  from  the  Factory  Laws,  they  are  not  subject  to  restrictions 
upon  the  hours  of  labour,  and  these  hours  as  a  consequence  are  long 
and  disproportionate  to  the  earnings.  In  the  case  of  house  workers 
who  are  employed  in  their  homes  by  middlemen,  the  number  of  hours 
worked  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  work  there  is  to  do,  and  this 
may  fluctuate  greatly  with  the  seasons.  When  work  is  abundant 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  will  be  *  put  in '  during  the 
day  by  men  and  women  alike,  and  it  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint 
that  young  children  are  also  required  to  do  their  share  in  the  evening. 
In  two  places  I  was  informed  that  the  school  authorities,  while  very 
friendly  disposed  tow^ards  the  house  industries  in  general,  were  dis- 
satisfied wuth  the  want  of  legislative  control"  in  this  respect.  Where  a 
house  worker  unites  the  functions  at  once  of  capital  and  labour,  and 
especially  w^here  raw  material  is  cheap, — as,  for  example,  in  the  wood 
carving  and  pottery  industries,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  work- 
people are  independent  of  employers — long  hours  are  almost  invariable, 
for  here  there  is  every  inducement  to  over-production.  In  such  cases 
work  frequently  begins  wuth  the  light  of  day,  and  with  the  smallest 
intermissions  continues  until  sundown  and  sometimes  far  into  the 
night. 

Nevertheless,  work  is  not  equally  intensive.  Many  of  the  opera- 
tions incidental  to  the  house  industries  are  such  as  can  be  taken  up, 
put  down,  and  again  resumed  at  wull,  and  in  the  case  of  women  perhaps 
fit  in  conveniently  with  domestic  duties  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
absence  of  compulsion — save  such  as  is  imposed  by  prudence  or  the 
needs  of  the  day — and  also  of  control  tends  also  to  relieve  the  w^eight 
of  rural  toil.  Certainly  it  is  not  difficult  to  pronounce  between  the 
desirableness,  from  a  purely  hedonistic  standpoint,  of  the  lot  of  the 
urban  operative,  immured  from  morning  till  evening  within  the  walls 
of  a  great  factory,  in  which  work  proceeds  by  military  rule  and  often 
under  pressure  of  inordinately  quickly-driven  machinery,  and  that  of 
the  Swiss  hand-weaver,  say,  who  pursues  his  work  without  rest  maybe 
yet  without  haste,  or  of  his  wife  at  home,  who  placidly  knits  or  plaits 
in  the  open  air  over  neighbourly  chat. 
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III.   EFFECT    UPON   EMIGRATION. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  of  the  house  industries,  if  they  are 
efficient  at  all,  that,  combined  with  pastoral  pursuits  as  they  often  are, 
they  would  checkmate  the  inroad  of  industry  upon  agriculture,  and 
lessen  migration  and  emigration.  I  believe  that  both  these  effects 
are  produced  to  a  substantial  degree.  As  to  the  first  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  Switzerland,  as  in  other  countries,  industry  has  of  late 
years  occupied  ground  previously  held  by  agriculture,  yet  there  has 
been  nothing  Hke  the  displacement  that  has  been  noticeable  elsewhere. 
The  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sections  of  the  population  have 
been  as  follows  at  the  last  three  enumerations : — 

Agricultural.  Non-Agricultural. 

1870  1,111,491  1,543,510 

1880  1,113,407  1,718,380 

1888  1,092,827  1,824,927 

Decrease  in  18  years         18,664  Increase  in  18  years    281,417 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  decrease  of  the  agricultura 
population — after  all,  very  slight — has  been  exclusively  where  agricul- 
ture and  industry  have  been  mixed,  while  the  agricultural  population 
in  overwhelmingly  pastoral  districts  has  really  increased. 

The  extent  to  which  agriculture  continues  to  be  followed,  either 
exclusively  or  partially,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  89  of  the  182 
administrative  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  50  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  population  was  employed  pastorally  in  1888,  while  the 
proportion  for  the  whole  country  was  40  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  according  to  canton  : — 


Percentage  of  the  Population  engaged  in  Agriculture. 


Valais   78 

Obwalden 63 

Freiburg  60 

Uri 59 

Orisons 58 

Ticino    54 

Lucerne    54 

Vaud 49 

Nidwalden 47 

Schwyz 47 

Aargau 46 

Schaffhauscn 44 

Berne    43 


Thurgau   40 

Zug    37 

Appenzell  (Int.)  37 

Solothurn  35 

Basle(Rural) 31 

St.  Gallon 30 

Zurich  29 

Appenzell  (Ext.) 21 

Glarus  21 

Neufchatel    18 

Geneva 14 

Basle  (Urban) 3 


Obviously  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  exact  statistical  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  house  industries  in  checking  emigration.  That 
they  do,  however,  minimise  emigration,  by  counteracting  some  of  its 
more  potent  causes,  as  they  operate  in  this  and  other  countries,  cannot 
seriously  be  doubted.     Besides  the  local  testimony  which  has  already 
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been  given  or  remains  yet  to  be  cited,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
written  opinions  of  two  of  the  three  Federal  Factory  Inspectors.  It 
will  be  observed  that  one  opinion  is  far  less  reserved  than  the  other. 
Dr.  Schuler  writes  : — 

*  I  scarcely  believe  that  it  can  be  assumed  that  our  house  industries 

prevent  emigration,  particularly  amongst  the  rural  population.  Servants 

of  both  sexes  are  in  such  great  demand,  and  are  in  parts  so  well  paid, 

that  agriculture   suffers  from  lack  of  labour.     A  very  large  number 

of  them  are  foreigners,  and  this  is  the   case  likewise  with  out  door 

workers,   especially   masons.      These    occupations    would,   therefore, 

employ  a  large  number  of  Swiss,  even  if  the  house  industries  should 

decay.     Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  collapse  of  isolated  house  industries 

has  occasioned  any  considerable  permanent  increase  of  emigration. 

For  the  time  being  this  may  have  been  the  case,  but  far  oftener  the 

consequence  has  been  the  transference  of  labour  to  the  factory  industry 

or  to  the  towns.* 

Yet  in  my  opinion  the  view  here  expressed  does  not  sufficiently 

appreciate  either  the  great  numerical  and  economic  importance  of  the 

house  industries,  or  the  fact  that  the  factory  system  is  even  now  only 

partially  acclimatised  in  Switzerland.      Of  the  1,225,346  persons  of 

both  sexes  who  were  classified  in  142  avocations  in  the  occupation 

census  of  1888,  only  158,506,  or  13  per  cent.,  worked  in  factories.     It  is 

evident  that  a  long  time  must  elapse,  even  under  conditions  favourable 

to  its  development,  before  the  factory  system  can  hope  to  swallow  up 

the  older  house  system. 

Herr  Kauschenbach  takes  a  different  view  from  his  colleague.  He 
observes : — 

'  That  these  industries  somewhat  check  emigration  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  period  1887 — 1891,  in  which  on  the  whole  37,157  persons 
emigrated,  only  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  belonged  to  the  watch- 
making, 2-2  per  cent,  to  the  textile,  and  1  per  cent,  to  the  embroidery 
industry,  while  46  6  per  cent,  fell  to  agriculture.  How  far  the 
emigrants  belonged  to  the  house  and  factory  industries  respectively  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.' 

Upon  the  same  point  I  had  an  opportunity  while  in  Berne  of  con- 
versing with  Herr  Dreifuss,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Emigration 
Bureau.  He  had  not  made  any  systematic  attempt  to  determine  the 
connexion  between  the  house  industries  and  emigration,  but  he 
pointed  out  an  interesting  fact  which  he  had  established  and  had 
emphasised  in  his  last  annual  report.     It  is  this : — 

*  The  less  settled  part  of  the  population  shows  a  greater  disposition 
to  emigrate,  than  do  people  who  were  born  in  the  cantons  in  which  they 
reside.  If  we  had  statistics  of  emigration  according  to  communes,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  should  find  that  in  the  case  of  inhabitants  who 
do  not  live  in  the  communes  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  the  inclination 
to  emigrate,  and  the  motive  for  emigration,  exist  in  far  higher  degree 
than  with  those  who  reside  in  their  native  parishes.' 
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It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  from  these  words,  without  unduly 
forcing  them,  any  other  moral  than  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
existing  house  industries  as  far  as  possible  in  a  healthy  state. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  Herr  Greulich,  the  Swiss  Workmen's  Secre- 
tary 1  takes  a  somewhat  unfavourable  view : — 

*  I  do  not  believe,'  he  writes,  '  that  the  house  industries  are  able  to 
prevent  the  emigration  of  the  rural  population,  since  on  the  one  hand  they 
offer  only  small  earnings,  while  occupation  is  variable  and  some  of  these 
industries  are  decaying ;  at  least.,  this  is  the  case  with  the  silk  industry 
and  embroidery  in  Canton  Zurich.  In  this  canton  the  silk  hand-weaving 
industry  has  decidedly  fallen  off,  and  has  been  transferred  to  where 
people  are  satisfied  with  less  wages,  while  the  better  paid  machine- 
weaving  industry  has  made  progress.  It  is  true  that  in  purely  agricul- 
tural districts  there  is  greater  emigration  than  elsewhere,  yet  it  also 
exists  in  districts  having  house  industries,  and  only  in  manufacturing 
districts  does  the  population  increase.' 


Cantons. 


Population 
(1888). 


Valais  101,985 

Obwalden 15,043 

Freiburg 119,155 

Uri    17,249 

Orisons !  94,810 

Ticino  ,  126,751 

Lucerne   I  135,360 

Vaud !  247,655 

Nidwalden  ;  12,538 

Schwyz 50,307 

Aargau     i  193,580 

Schaffhausen '  37,783 

Berne    536,679 

Thurgau  I  104,678 

Zug   23,029 

Appenzell  (Int.) 12,888 

Solothurn    85,621 

Basle  (rural)    61,941 

St.  Gallen     228,174 

Zurich !  337,183 

Appenzell  (Ext.)     j  54,109 

Neufchatel |  108,153 

Glarus I  33,825 

Geneva '  105,509 

Basle  (urban) |  73,749 

All  Switzerland  !  2,917,754 


"So.  of  Swiss 

Rate  p&r  1,000  of  ! 

emigrants. 

population. 

1 

196 

1-9 

73 

50 

33 

0-3 

38 

2-2 

259 

2-7           i 

536 

4-2 

92 

0-7 

536 

4-2 

17 

1-4 

,           168 

3-3 

242 

1-2 

'           107 

30 

1,401 

2-6 

134 

1-2 

24 

10          ! 

4 

0-3           ' 

123 

1-4 

141 

2-3 

336 

1-4 

489 

1-4 

100 

20 

192 

1-8 

124 

3-6 

79 

0-7 

177 

2-4 

5,229 


1-78 


1  It  may  be  stated  here,  for  fear  the  explanation  should  be  needful,  that  the 
Swiss  Arbeitersekretariat  is  a  semi-official  institution,  in  the  sense  that  though  the 
Workmen's  Secretary  has  a  free  hand  as  to  the  furtherance  of  labour  interests,  his 
salary  is  paid  out  of  a  subvention  of  25,000  francs  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  unique  arrangement,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Valuable  statistical  and  other 
publications  are  issued  by  the  Arheiterbimd,  or  Workmen's  Federation,  in  connection 
with  which  this  official  works.  For  Herr  Greulich  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
German  word  tilchti/j. 
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Here,  too,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  Herr  Greulich  is,  ia 
common  with  the  leaders  of  the  organised  industrial  classes,  opposed  to 
the  house  industrial  system  on  principle. 

After  all,  this  question  must  be  regarded  as  one  not  of  opinion 
merely  but  of  fact,  and  the  table  on  page -302  will  therefore  be  of  service. 
It  shows  the  population  of  the  cantons  in  1888,  the  number  of  Swiss 
emigrants  from  each  canton,  and  the  rate  of  the  latter  per  1000  of  the 
population. 

This  general  emigration-rate  of  1*78  seems  very  favourable,  when 
compared  with  the  rate  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which  (taking  only 
emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  nationality)  was  in  1893  nearly  6  ^er 
1000. 

IV.       SPECIAL   INDUSTRIES   CONSIDERED. 

This  branch  of  my  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  better  illustrated  by 
reference  to  distinct  industries  and  their  effect  upon  the  populations 
locally  employed.  I  may  name  first  straw  working,  which  belongs  to 
the  more  important  branches  of  house  industry.  Of  6,799  persons 
employed  in  the  entire  straw  industry  in  Switzerland  in  1888  (the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available)  no  fewer  than  5,803 
followed  it  more  or  less  in  their  homes.  This  is  also  peculiarly  a 
woman's  industry,  for  of  the  latter  number  men  and  boys  together 
only  make  a  meagre  504.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in  various  parts 
of  Canton  Aargau,  and  largely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wohlen,  where 
it  is  the  staple  support  of  the  population.  Forty  years  ago,  I  was  in- 
formed, Wohlen  was  a  notoriously  poor  village.  Now  it  is  a  com- 
munity of  some  3,000  souls,  and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place 
bespeaks  prosperity.  The  houses  are  well  built,  each  with  its  separate 
garden ;  there  is  a  handsome  suite  of  elementary  schools ;  a  con- 
venient town  hall  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  which  can  also 
boast  of  the  electric  light  as  a  street  illuminant.  The  people  live  well, 
dress  well,  are  both  fond  of  pleasure  and  able  to  indulge  in  it,  and 
withal  they  place  considerable  sums  in  the  savings  bank.  This  happy 
state  of  things,  I  was  assured,  had  entirely  resulted  from  the  growth 
of  the  straw  industry,  which  employs  a  large  part  of  the  people,  either 
at  home  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  works  which  have  been  set  up  in 
recent  years.  There  is  little  migration,  save  of  the  enterprising,  the 
adventurous,  and  the  discontented.  A  considerable  number  of  children 
are  engaged  in  the  industry,  which  they  prefer  to  land  labour.  They 
are  trained  at  home  while  very  young,  and  even  during  school  years 
are  often  required  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  parents  by 
performing  the  simpler  operations. 

Wohlen  possesses  no  technical  school,  but  there  are  schools  of  the 
kind  elsewhere  in  the  canton.  The  headmaster  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
that  at  Lenzburg,  which  is  likewise  situated  in  the  straw  goods  district, 
writes  to  me  : — 

*  Our  artisans'  school  exists  for  the  handicrafts,  not  for  large  manu- 
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factories,  and  has  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  masters 
send  their  apprentices  to  the  school  in  compliance  with  a  compulsory 
law  dating  from  the  summer  of  1895.  The  influence  of  the  school  is 
favourable  in  that  it  prepares  young  people  better  for  their  trades  than 
do  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  straw  industry  is  particularly 
carried  on  in  this  neighbourhood.  Entire  families,  even  to  the  little 
day  scholars,  are  engaged  in  straw  work  the  whole  day  through  and 
often  until  late  in  the  night,  splitting  the  stalks,  and  plaiting  them  for 
the  factories.  Few  men  are  employed.  In  the  entire  [administrative] 
district  several  thousand  persons — nearly  all  women  and  children — 
follow  this  industry,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  Wohlen  and 
Musterschwanden.  At  the  end  of  September  [1895]  work  was  very 
plentiful,  and  women  and  girls  found  occupation  both  all  day  and  in 
the  evening.  In  consequence  of  the  prosperity  of  this  industry  we 
have  no  longer  any  great  emigration.  In  former  times,  when  the 
industry  was  depressed,  many  families  crossed  the  ocean.' 

The  Brienz  wood-carving  industry,  of  which  probably  most  visitors 
to  the  Bernese  Oberland  have  heard,  is  likewise  a  signal  example  of 
the  vitality  of  the  house-industrial  system  and  of  its  ability  to  provide 
a  normal  rural  population  with  remunerative  employment.  Though 
the  industry  originated  eighty  years  ago,  it  is  only  in  recent  decades 
that  it  acquired  national  importance  and  began  to  be  fostered  by  the 
State.  Before  the  industry  was  started  the  district  was  poor,  and 
indeed  wood  carving  was  originally  begun  as  a  bye-occupation  by 
necessitous  peasant  workmen,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  a  small  and 
precarious  livelihood.  There  was  then  considerable  emigration  from 
the  Oberland  and  from  Switzerland  altogether,  especially  when  agri- 
culture fell  upon  evil  days.  To-day  the  emigration  from  the  district  is 
small,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz  some  500  persons  are 
steadily  following  a  calling  which  affords  a  considerable  return.  Many 
of  the  carvers  also  follow  agriculture  on  a  small  scale.  Now  it  is  a 
small  grazing  farm,  now  a  plot  of  land  which  only  yields  enough 
produce  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  family.  In  these  cases  farming 
operations  claim  a  large  part  of  the  summer  months,  and  the  winter  is 
devoted  to  carving.  Yet  from  carving  alone  earnings  of  1,000  and 
even  1,500  francs  in  the  year  are  not  uncommon.  Life  is,  of  course, 
simple  ;  the  houses  are  small  and  scantily  furnished  ;  and  farm  produce 
and  vegetables  form  the  staple  food  (meat  is  more  or  less  a  luxury), 
but  the  people  maintain  a  satisfied,  if  a  toilsome  and  contracted, 
existence. 

Wood  carving  has  become  so  indispensable  an  element  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Oberland,  that  for  some  years  an  important  school, 
well  equipped  with  teachers,  workrooms,  and  miscellaneous  apparatus, 
has  been  carried  on  at  Brienz,  wherein  the  rising  generation  are 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  admirable  art.  To  the 
cost  of  this  institution  both  parish  and  State  handsomely  contribute. 
The  course  of  training  lasts  either  three  or  four  years,  the  fourth  year 
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being  optional.  There  is  a  small  entrance  fee,  but  otherwise  both 
instruction  and  material  are  gratuitous.  Not  only  so,  but  from  the 
second  year  the  pupils  receive  half  the  proceeds  of  all  the  articles  which 
they  carve  during  school  hours,  as  well  as  premiums  for  exceptional 
proficiency.  In  this  way  any  industrious  young  man  of  from  sixteen 
to  nineteen  years  can  easily — and  does  as  a  fact — earn  as  much  as  10s, 
a  week  all  the  year  round  while  still  an  apprentice  at  school.  An 
Industrial  Association  {Oberldnder  Holzwaaren  Industrie-Verein)  has 
also  been  established  at  Brienz  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry,  and 
with  the  same  end  in  view  a  Sample  Exhibition  exists  in  that  town. 

The  teacher  of  the  wood-carving  school  spoke  unequivocally  of  the 
immense  good  done  by  the  industry  in  the  provision  of  employment  for 
skilled  labour,  in  the  creation  of  a  fair  average  standard  of  well-being 
and  comfort  amongst  the  lake  population,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
emigration.  '  What  should  we  do  without  our  industry  ?  '  he  remarked. 
*  It  keeps  the  men  in  work,  and  allows  all  who  wish  it  to  stay  at  home 
instead  of  seeking  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  Without  the  wood-carving 
industry  the  people  would  have  to  emigrate  wholesale.  Not  only  do 
we  keep  our  own  population,  but  other  people  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  learn  the  industry  at  our  school,  and  settle  here 
for  good.     I  myself  am  an  outsider.' 

A  letter  since  received  from  the  teacher  of  the  small  wood-carvers' 
drawing  school  of  Brienz wyler,  a  village  near  Brienz,  is  to  the  same 
effect.  *  The  industry  is  at  present  growing.  On  the  whole  we  regard 
the  house  industry  as  advantageous.' 

The  fact  may  also  be  added,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  while  the 
permanent  pauper  class  of  the  whole  canton  of  Berne  is  equal  to  44  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  the  proportion  for  the  administrative  district 
of  Interlaken  (the  eighth  district  in  size  of  the  twenty-two  into  which 
the  canton  is  divided),  which  comprises  the  seat  of  the  wood-carving 
industry,  is  only  28  per  1,000,  while  that  for  Brienz  and  Brienz  wyler 
together  is  31. 

As  the  wood-carving  industry  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz  is  a  convincing 
example  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  technical  instruction  applied  to 
house  industry,  an  example  of  the  decrepitude  which  follows  the 
absence,  or  at  least  the  inefficiency,  of  such  instruction  is  furnished  by 
the  pottery  industry  of  the  Heimberg  valley  in  the  same  canton.  The 
pottery  and  tile  industry  belongs  to  the  smaller  of  the  house  industries. 
In  1888  it  afforded  employment  to  2,420  persons  (2,258  males  and  162 
females),  of  whom  1,618  (1,556  males  and  62  females)  might  be  reckoned 
to  the  hoQse  industry.  Heimberg  is  one  of  the  more  important  centres, 
and  here  I  was  assured  that  from  300  to  400  persons  are  employed. 
Many  of  these,  however,  follow  agriculture  as  well.  The  moulding 
and  burning  are  in  general  done  by  the  men,  the  painting  and  enamel- 
ling by  women  and  girls.  The  industry  is  an  old  one  in  Heimberg, 
dating  some  seventy  years  back.  There  are  several  small  factories, 
but  most  of  the  potters  work  at  home,  and  all  the  operations  of  their 
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craft,  from  the  preparation  of  the  clay  to  the  burning,  are  done  under 
one  roof,  the  appliances  used  being  naturally  of  the  simplest  possible 
<iharacter.  Besides  domestic  utensils  of  a  general  kind,  and  rude 
•country  ware,  art  goods  are  largely  produced — majolica  in  particular. 
There  is  a  considerable  sale  locally  and  to  visitors,  but  the  large  busi- 
ness towns— Geneva,  Basle,  Berne,  &c.— purchase  the  bulk  of  the 
goods.  The  ordinary  working  hours  are  ten  or  twelve  daily,  and  the 
wages  paid  to  dependent  workers  are — men,  three  and  four  francs  a 
•day,  women  two  francs.  The  industry  is  at  present  in  a  stationary  if 
not  in  a  retrograde  condition,  a  circumstance  which  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  proper  art  training.  A  *  Drawing  School 
for  Ceramics '  {ZeichnuTigsschule  fiir  Keramic)  does,  indeed,  exist  in 
name  at  Heimberg,  but  its  career  has  not  been  successful,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  able  to  draw  help  from  the  Confederation,  the 
•canton,  and  the  parish.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  six  years, 
freehand  drawing  being  taken  for  four  years  at  the  elementary  school, 
and  painting  (by  girls)  and  modelling  (by  boys)  for  two  years  there- 
after. No  school  fees  are  asked,  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents 
drawing  materials  are  supplied  free.  The  teacher  appeared  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  be  despondent,  insomuch  that  he  had  laid  down  his 
post  as  corypheus  of  art  and  turned  village  innkeeper  instead.  All  that 
is  needed,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  cultivation  of  artistic  taste 
in  the  ornamentation  of  the  pottery.  At  present  it  is  utterly  crude 
and  resourceless.  So  reinvigorated  the  industry  is  capable  of  great 
things. 

The  attitude  of  the  urban  working  classes  towards  the  house 
industries  I  found  to  be  a  hostile  one,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at.  One  reason  is  the  lowness  of  the  wages  earned,  for  the 
effect  is  to  depress  the  wages  in  the  towns,  and  by  spurring  the  workers 
to  over-production,  to  create  *  ruinous  competition  with  the  employees 
of  the  factory  industries,  restricted  as  the  latter  are  as  to  the  hours  of 
work  and  as  to  the  employment  of  child  labour.'  (I  quote  the  closing 
words  from  Dr.  Schuler's  letter.)  Another  reason  for  this  unfriendli- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  the  house-industrial  system  is  the  bite  noire 
-and  the  despair  of  trade  unionism,  even  of  the  somewhat  lax  and  un- 
developed type  which  prevails  in  Switzerland.  Though  associations  of 
house  workers  do  exist,  organisation  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  scattered  character  of  the  industries  geographically,  and 
the  difficulty  and  indeed  impossibility  of  creating  the  desirable  feeling 
of  solidarity. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Wassilieff,  the  secretary 
of  the  Union  of  Working  Men's  Associations  at  Berne,  speak  vigorously 
in  depreciation  of  house  industries  in  general,  though  his  attitude  is 
also  that  of  the  Federal  Workmen's  Secretary,  who  writes  to  me  : — 

'  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  re-invigorate  the  house  industry, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  when  it  is  superseded  by  the  factory  system. 
In  the  country  districts  it  is  only  a  system  of  sweating.' 
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It  is  also  natural  that  on  the  part  of  oflBcials  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  Factory  Act  there  should  be  hostility  to  a  system 
of  industry  which  is  entirely  outside  the  law,  and  which  in  regard  alike 
to  conditions  of  labour  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
involves  drawbacks  and  blemishes  which  are  not  tolerated  in  the  in- 
spected factories  and  workshops. 


V.    CONCLUSIONS. 

Perhaps  my  own  conclusions  will  already  have  been  anticipated. 
To  recapitulate  briefly,  in  spite  of  inevitable  defects  I  do  not  regard 
the  house  industries  as  by  any  means  inherently  objectionable,  from  the 
economic  and  social  standpoint.  This  is  waiving  altogether  the  fact 
that  the  best  justification  of  these  industries  is  the  prominent  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  their  un- 
doubted efficiency  in  the  past.  It  is  true  that  wages  are  lower  than  in 
the  factory  industry,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  compensating 
advantages  in  the  greater  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  workers,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  house  system  of  employment  does  not  make  that  sinister 
inroad  upon  family  Hfe  which  is  made  by  the  disintegrating  influences 
of  the  urban  factory  industry. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  assumption  that  the  abolition  of  the 
house  industries  would  be  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
prompt  absorption  of  the  workers  so  employed  by  the  factory  system 
is  an  altogether  too  optimistic  view.  The  peculiar  exigencies  of  agri- 
culture alone  require  the  continuance  of  these  industries,  while  easy 
transition  from  house  to  factory  worker  is  utterly  impossible  owing  to 
geographical  conditions.  Were  that  supersession  of  the  house  industries 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  ardently  desired  in  some  quarters,to  come  to 
pass,  a  vast  number  of  independent  existences  would  be  destroyed,  and 
there  would  be  caused  an  amount  of  imemployed  labour  which  would 
constitute,  perhaps  permanently,  a  social  evil  of  the  first  magnitude. 

It  is  also  in  my  view  unquestionable  that  these  industries  materially 
alleviate  the  problem  of  rural  migration  and  also  lessen  emigration. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  industries  are  at  the  present 
time  being  carried  on  under  unhealthy  conditions,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
and  that  they  cannot  long  continue  to  be  exempted  from  legal  restric- 
tions. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  supervision  and  control  which 
will  be  exercised  in  the  future  will  not  be  the  same  in  form  and  extent 
as  that  now  applicable  to  the  utterly  dissimilar  factory  system. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson 
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Letter  from  Switzerland. 

Bebke,  April,  1896. 

The  year  1895  was  one  of  special  importance  for  Swiss  national 
economy.     It  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  tariff  war  with  France, 
which  for  fully  two  and  a  half  years  (January  1st,  1893,  to  August 
19th,   1895)  had   strained    relations    that  were  otherwise    friendly. 
Switzerland  came  out  of  the   fight  with  the   consciousness  of  moral 
success,  for  France  had  agreed  to  introduce  a  series  of  reductions  into  her 
minimum  tariff,  while  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  her 
simple   most-favoured-nation  clause.      Whether,   however,   economic 
peace  has  brought  economic  success  as  well  is  a  subject  of  much  recent 
controversy.     According  to  an  interesting  address  delivered  by  Dr.  T. 
Geering,  head  of  the  bureau  of  Swiss  commercial  statistics,  on  Janu- 
ary 29th,  1896,  before  the  *  Association  for  Commerce  and  Industry '  at 
Berne,  it  seems  that  since  the  suspension  of  the  retaliatory  duties,  the  im« 
portation  of  French  goods  into  Switzerland  down  to  the  end  of  1895  has 
risen  very  considerably,  while  on  the  other  hand,  and  during  the  same- 
period,  the  export  to  France  has  undergone  no  noticeable  change.  Herein 
a  large  section  of  the  press  has  found  confirmation  of  its  old  fears,  namely 
that  the  French  minimum  tariff  was  in  effect  no  less  prohibitive  for  Swit- 
zerland than  its  maximum  tariff.     But  it  was  just  this '  anticipation 
that  had  induced  the  latter  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  her  powerful! 
neighbour.     On  the  other  side  it  is  urged  that  not  nearly  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  justify  any  definite  conclusion.      Meanwhile  the  hope 
is  cherished  on  both  sides  that  succeeding  trade  statistics  will  reveal  a 
more  profitable  state  of  affairs. 

One  individual  especially,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  tariff  was 
already  playing  an  important  part — M.  Numa  Droz,  a  former  member 
of  the  Federal  Council — has  laboured  to  reconcile  both  countries.    As  a 
*  convinced  free-trader,'  when  at  the  head  of  the  Department  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  only  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  the  tariff  war  with  France.     And  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  stem  sufficiently  the- 
ever- waxing  Protectionist  tendencies  of  the  Swiss  Confederate  Assembly 
that  determined  him  immediately  afterwards  to  resign  his  office,  and 
accept  the  office  of  a  Director  of  the  *  International  Bureau  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Kail  way  Kates/     When  the  tariff  war  had  lasted  two  years,^ 
a  number  of  large  manufacturers  and  politicians  of  both  countries  met, 
in  April,  1895,  at  Macon,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  unpleasant  quarrel  in  commercial  politics.     At  this  meeting  M. 
Droz  was  one  of  the  foremost  speakers,  and  it  was  in  no  slight  measure 
due  to  his  influence  that  conciliatory  tendencies  soon  after  attained 
their  aim. 

In  this  prominent  position  in  the  economic  politics  of  his  country 
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lies  the  explanation  of  the  special  amount  of  public  attention  paid  to 
the  book  wiitten  by  M.  Droz,  in  which  he  sets  forth  those  ideas  of 
statesmanship  which  have  guided  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
conduct  of  economic  politics  in  the  Confederacy.  The  book  is  entitled 
Essads  Economiques,  par  Numa  Droz,  ancien  President  de  la  Con- 
federation Suisse  (Geneve,  Eggimann,  1896),  and  is  a  collection  of 
independent  treatises  originally  published  in  periodicals.  In  them  the 
author  appears  as  a  confessed  adherent  of  the  ideas  associated  with  the 
name  of  Kichard  Cobden.  Even  if  one  does  not  share  his  views,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  courage  with  which  these,  although  at 
the  present  day  opposed  by  the  intellectual  consensus  of  nearly  all  coun- 
tries, are  taken  up  and  maintained.  It  is  another  instance  of  a  national 
peculiarity  I  have  already  insisted  on — that  Switzerland  finds  room 
within  her  boimdaries  for  the  most  diverse  economic  standpoints.  Nor 
is  it  easy  here  for  a  current  bias  to  capture  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
large. 

The  book  falls  into  four  groups  of  subjects: — I.  Questions  of 
trade  and  customs.  II.  Labour  questions.  III.  Intellectual  Pro- 
perty. IV.  Miscellaneous.  In  Section  I.  the  author  pours  out  his 
sorrows  repeatedly  on  the  futile  resistance  made  by  him  during  his  poli- 
tical career  to  the  growth  of  Protectionist  tendencies.  *  Comme  chef 
du  d^partement  federal  du  commerce  et  de  Tagriculture,  puis  des 
affaires  etrangeres  et  du  commerce,  j'ai  eu  la  difficile  mission  de 
collaborer  aux  tarifs  douaniers  destines  k  servir  de  base  aux  n6gocia* 
tions  commerciales  et  de  diriger  ces  negociations  elles-memes.  En 
mainte  circonstance,  les  tarifs  ont  et6  etablis,  contre  mongr^,  dans 
un  sens  franchement  protectionniste,  et  il  m'a  fallu  ensuite  les  d^fendre 
vis-^  vis  de  T^tranger.  J'ai  dii  agir  comme  un  g^n^ral  auquel  on  prescrit 
un  plan  de  campagne  qui  n'a  pas  son  approbation,  mais  qu'il  execute 
n^anmoins  de  son  mieux.'  The  four  essays  in  this  group,  elegant  in 
diction,  like  everything  else  that  comes  from  the  same  pen,  will 
certainly,  as  the  utterance  of  the  most  important  personage  con- 
nected with  the  events  in  question,  take  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Switzerland. 

The  position  of  state  non-intervention,  or,  as  it  ip  called,  of  Man- 
chesterism,  taken  up  with  regard  to  foreign  commercial  policy,  is 
maintained  in  Section  II.  in  respect  of  internal  matters.  *  The  strong,' 
we  read,  *  must  not  be  killed  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  We 
must  seek  to  make  the  weak  strong — a  result  that  we  shall  attain  by 
accustoming  all  to  live  not  in  a  hothouse,  but  in  a  free,  pure  air.'  He 
keenly  opposes  State  socialism,  which  aspires  to  the  German  model  of 
insurance  for  illness  and  accidents.  Not  that  he  is  in  general  hostile 
to  labour  insurance.  This,  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  to  be  a  necessity  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  carried  out  independently  of  the  State.  *  What  is 
wanted  is,  to  assure  to  the  victims  of  the  accidents  of  industry  their 
share  of  compensation.  Put  thus,  the  question  is  simply  oiie  of  civil 
law/ 
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These  opinions  have  not  commended  themselves  to  the  narrower 
views  of  M.  Droz'  countrymen  in  French  Switzerland,  where  in  other 
respects  liberal  economic  tendencies  predominate,  and  least  of  all  to 
those  of  his  native  canton  Neufchdtel.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
emphatically  objected  that  compensation  in  the  case  of  a  living  human 
being  is  not  parallel  with  compensation  in  the  case  of  a  lifeless  thing. 
Least  of  all  is  this  acceptable  in  a  democratic  republic  like  Switzerland, 
where  even  the  meanest  citizen  holds  the  political  rank  of  a  co-sovereign 
and  where  it  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  that  the  people  should  not  be 
ruined,  physically  and  morally,  by  factory  Ufe.  In  other  words,  industrial 
legislation  in  all  its  branches  should  be  an  affair  not  only  of  private  but 
also  of  public  law. 

Besides  M.  Droz'  book,  which  is  the  outcome  of  personal  experience, 
other  recent  publications  may  here  be  mentioned  of  the  same  general 
tendency,  which,  however,  are  the  work  of  men  occupying  professorial 
chairs.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Cours  d'tlconomie  Politique,  Vol 
I.  (Lausanne,  F.  Kouge,  1896),  by  Vilfredo  Pareto,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Lausanne.  The  work  is  to  be  in  two 
volumes.  The  introductory  chapter  is  entitled  *  Principes  d'^conomie 
politique  pure,'  the  subsequent  chapters  constituting  an  Ecmiomie  poli- 
tique  appliqiUe,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  '  Les  capitaux.'  The  second 
volume  will  consist  of  Books  II.  and  III. : — *  L'organisme  ^conomique/ 
and  *  La  repartition  et  la  consommation.*  Professor  Pareto  left  Italy 
some  years  ago — where  he  had  distinguished  himself  among  others  by 
combating  socialistic  doctrines — on  being  invited  to  succeed  Professor 
L^on  Walras,  who  had  retired,  and  whom  he,  generally  speaking, 
follows.  In  the  Preface  he  writes : — *  Le  but  que  nous  nous  sommes 
propose  en  ^crivant  ce  livre  a  6t^  de  donner  une  esquisse  de  la  science  ^co- 
nomique  consid^ree  comme  une  science  naturelle  et  fondle  exclusivement 
sur  les  faits.'  He  does  not,  however,  intend  to  tie  himself  down  to  mathe- 
matical method,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  own  words  : — *  When  I  have 
found  myself  confronted  by  some  theory,  the  demonstration  of  which 
required  the  aid  of  mathematics,  I  have  thought  it  well  not  to  refuse 
to  avail  myself  of  that  powerful  logic.  When  I  have  come  across  some 
economic  fact  of  historic  interest,  I  have  not  shrunk  from  historic 
criticism  such  as  was  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  at  its  real  valuer 
Finally,  when  the  question  was  one  of  evolution,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  appeal  to  matters  of  fact,  and  to  the  explanations  of  biological 
science.'  And  the  work,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  published,  does,  in  fact, 
contain  an  abundance  of  interesting  detail,  historical,  statistical,  and 
drawn  from  other  sciences,  which  testifies  to  the  wide  erudition  of  the 
author,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  subordinated  to  the  treatment 
required  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  exact  science,  as  distinguished 
from  what  is  reckoned  as  the  opposite  method  of  the  historical 
school.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  Professor  Pareto  is 
sincerely  anxious  not  to  deter  the  reader  with  formidable  mathe- 
matical problems,  his  desire  being,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  that 
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his  book  be  found  readable  by  *  every  one  possessing  merely  general 
education/ 

In  the  *  Economie  politique  pure '  he  introduces  a  new  expression, 
viz.  optelimiti,  which  is  connected,  but  not  coincident,  with  *  utility/ 
In  German,  the  nearest  equivalent  would  be  Begehrenswilrdigkeit 
(desirableness),  which  might  include  things  not  exactly  useful. 

I  limit  myself  to  these  superficial  remarks,  holding  it  probable  that 
Professor  Pareto's  book  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  receive  special 
notice  in  the  Economic  Journal.     [See  p.  249  supra,    Ed.  E.J.] 

The  firm  of  Kouge,  in  Lausanne,  has  further  issued  a  third  edition 
of  the  EUments  d' Economie  Politique^  by  Professor  Leon  Walras. 
Substantially  unaltered  from  the  edition  of  1889  (the  first  dates  from 
1874-77),  it  has  been  completed  by  three  Appendices,  which  may  be 
obtained  separately.  By  the  same  author  the  following  are  announced 
as  in  the  press  : — Ettides  d' tlconomie  SociaUy  and  iStudes  d' Economie 
Politiqtce  Appliqide,  Admirers  of  his  writings  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  retirement  from  his  professorship  has  not  included  abandonment  of 
scientific  research.  The  fact  that  within  a  few  years  another  addition 
of  the  EUments  has  become  necessary,  shows  the  diffusion  of  the  taste 
for  the  mathematical  treatment  of  economic  problems — a  fact  confirmed 
with  a  note  of  triumph  in  the  sketch,  historical  and  bibliographical,  by 
Professor  Walras,  on  the  spread  of  the  *  ^eonomique  math^matique,* 
and  contained  in  the  publisher's  prospectus.  It  suggests  a  few  supple- 
mentary  remarks. 

Professor  Walras  assumes  that  the  exact  treatment  of  political 
economy  is  a  relatively  new  thing,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  After  a  general  survey  of  the  leading  representatives 
in  civilized  countries,  he  asks : — *  Cette  constitution  de  I'^conomie 
politique  comme  science  exacte  ne  sera-t-elle  pas,  si  elle  aboutit,  une  des 
creations  les  plus  importantes  du  XIX®  si^cle  ? '  Unfortunately,  the 
method  has  been  abandoned  mainly  by  the  country  that  gave  it  birth, 
namely,  France.  '  U^conomique  mathematiqiie,  qui  k  I'heure  actuelle,. 
grandit  et  se  d^veloppe  exclusivement  k  I'^tranger,  devrait  etre  une 
science  fran9aise.     Cournot  (1838)  en  est  le  vrai  fondateur,'  etc. 

That  France  can  justly  claim  the  fame  of  having  done  pioneer  work 
here  I  do  not  dispute.  Contrariwise,  I  affirm  it  to  be  so  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  Professor  Walras  and  the  other  adherents  of  this 
method  allow.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  entury  the  school  of 
*  Economistes,'  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  the  Physiocrats, 
claimed  for  their  master,  Quesnay,  the  merit  of  having  raised  political 
economy  to  the  rank  of  an  *  exact '  science,  through  the  introduction  of 
the  mathematico-geometrical  method  of  research.  Du  Pont  says  in 
this  connexion,  e.g.  in  his  *  Avis  au  lecteur,'  that  he  had  announced  in 
the  *  Analyse  du  Tableau  ^conomique,*  published  by  him  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Journal  d'' Agriculture  du,  Commerce  et  des  Finances  for 
1766,  *  que  jusqu'  a  lui  (Quesnay)  la  science  ^conomique  n'avait  encore 
^t6  qu'une  science  conjecturale  dans  laquelle  on  ne  pouvait  raisonner 
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au  plus  que  par  induction ;  et  que  depuis  I'ing^nieuse  invention  de  la 
formule  du  *  Tableau  6conomique/  cette  meme  science  est  devenue  une 
science  exacte  dont  tous  les  points  sont  susceptibles  de  demonstrations 
aussi  s^v^res  et  aussi  incontestables  que  celles  de  g^om^trie  et  de 
I'alg^bre/  ^  And  just  because,  by  means  of  the  *  Tableau  '  appealing  to 
«ye  and  understanding,  economic  problems  became  amenable  to  quanti- 
tative calculation,  therefore  the  *  Tableau  '  was  to  be  considered  as  *  le 
complement  de  la  science  de  I'teonomie  politique.'  ^ 

The  same  thought  runs  through  the  writings  of  the  other  Physio- 
<jrat8.  In  Mirabeau's  Philosophic  rurale,  crammed  with  quantitative 
calculations,  we  read: — *  Le  *  Tableau  ^conomique '  est  la  premiere  rigle 
d'Arithm^tique  que  Ton  ait  invent^e  pour  r^duire  au  calcul  exact,  pr6ci8, 
la  science  ei^mentaire  et  I'^xecution  perp^tuelle  de  ce  d^cret  de 
TEtemel :  Vous  mangerez  votre  pain  k  la  sueur  de  votre  front/ ' 
Again,  in  another  passage,  quantitative  calculations  are  likened  to  the 
bones  of  economic  science.*  *  Qui  dit  menage,  dit  calculs.*  Quesnay, 
it  is  true,  uses  no  curves  in  his  reckoning,  but  simply  *  zicacs,'  as  he 
himself  called  his  lines.  But  this  advance  was  made  by  his  pupil  Du 
Pont,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  by  Karl  Knies : — Karl  Fried' 
richs  von  Baden  hrieflicher  Verkehr  mit  Mirabeau  und  Du  Pont,^  which 
reproduces  an  address  delivered  at  one  of  Mirabeau's  Tuesday  meetings 
— '  des  courbes  politiques.'  *Je  devais  k  Votre  Altesse,'  he  writes 
^1774)  to  the  Margrave's  son,  *  le  m^moire  sur  les  courbes  politiques 
dont  j'ai  expos^  le  plan  au  grand  Daniel  Bernoulli ^  qui  I'a  con9u  et 
approuve  et  auquel  j'en  ai  promis  une  copie  pour  le  mettre  k  port6e  de 
travailler  sur  cet  objet,  comme  il  me  I'a  fait  esperer.'  ^  And  from  the 
detailed  expositions  of  the  very  carefully  elaborated  treatise  which  was 
designed  to  form  a  thdorie  gdndrale  sur  les  prix,  we  may  discern 
the  great  significance  attached  by  Du  Pont  to  his  new  idea.  Again,  at 
the  conclusion,  he  remarks  : — '  Le  Pere  Mersenne  qui  n'etait  qu'un 
homme  tr^s-ordinaire,  trouva  la  cycloide  :  ce  fut  Huygens  qui  en 
^etermina  par  le  calcul  toutes  les  propri^tes.  Je  ne  reclame  ici  que  le 
role  du  Pere  Mersenne.  AT.  Bernoulli  est  exerc6  a  remplir  celui 
d'Huygens  mieux  qu'Huygens  meme.'  ^  Unfortunately  Prof.  Knies, 
who  failed  to  discern  the  specific  historical  value  of  this  treatise,  has 
omitted  to  give  the  geometric  presentation  of  the  curves,  opining  that 
they  might  be  *  omitted  without  material  detriment.'  We  can  imder- 
stand  Du  Pont  saying  with  justifiable  pride,  when  alluding  to  the  pro- 
motion of  political  economy  to  the  exact  sciences,  *  nous  croyons  que 
cet  honneur  ^tait  r^serv^  aux  Fran^ais.'  ^ 

1  CEuvres  de  Quesnay ^  edition  Oncken,  p.  442. 

2  Du  Pont,  *  Notice  abr^g^c  des  diff^rents  6crits  modernes  qui  ont  concouru  en 
France  k  former  la  science  do  I'^conomio  politique.'     CEnvrcs  dc  Quesnay,  p.  156. 

^  Philosophic  ruraie,  1763,  torn,  i..  Preface  p.  xliv. 

■*  *  Les  calculs  sont  les  os  de  la  science  ^conomique.'    Ih.  iv.,  118. 

«  Heidelberg,  1892,  vol.  ii.,  No.  26. 

«  Loc.  cit.y  torn,  ii.,  p.  289.  "  P.  299. 

*  There  is  no  contradiction  to  this  in  Du  Pont's  saying,  when  he  sent  the  essay 
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We  see,  from  this  retrospect,  that  the  French  to  whom  Wabras 
attributes  this  merit  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  a  claim  to  it 
already  in  the  eighteenth.  It  may  no  doubt  be  objected  that  there 
is  no  continuity  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  mathematical 
movements.  But  is  it  not  incumbent  to  attempt  to  establish  this  con- 
tinuity in  the  history  of  economic  literature  ?  The  exact  school  loses 
nothing  in  being  affiliated  to  the  past.  It  obtains  a  noble  ancestry. 
M.  Walras  especially  might  discover  from  the  study  of  physiocratic 
writings  that  even  his  *  theory  of  economic  equilibrium '  had  its  fore- 
runners, and  I  have  no  doubt  the  discovery  would  give  him  pleasure 
rather  than  pain. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  physiocratic  system,  it  will  be  d  propos 
to  mention  here  certain  publications  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
Switzerland  about  it.  A  new  series  of  monographs  has  been  started  in 
Ziirich,  edited  by  Prof.  Julius  Wolf,  and  entitled  Ziiricher  volkswirth- 
schaftliche  Ahhandlungen,  The  first  number  is  on  *  Linguet,  a  national 
economist  of  the  18th  century :  His  views  on  legislation,  society,  and 
economics,'  by  Ad.  Philipp.  (Ziirich:  Albert  Miiller,  1896.)  This 
fine  composition  treats  amongst  other  things  of  Linguet's  attack  on  the 
*  Tableau  ^conomique '  and  its  adherents.  Another  young  author,  Franz 
Blei,  has  made  a  carefully  wrought  study  of  Galiani,  with  special 
reference  to  his  controversies  with  the  Physiocrats.  The  treatise, 
accompanied  by  a  German  translation  of  Galiani's  Dialogue  sur  le 
commerce  des  hledsy  appears  as  the  6th  number  of  the  Bemer  Beitrdge 
zur  Geschichte  der  National-dkonomiet  published  by  the  present  writer 
(Berne,  K.  T.  Wyss,  1895).  For  the  sake  of  completness  it  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  the. publication  of  the  present  writer's  first  part  of 
a  biography  of  Quesnay,  already  brought  to  the  notice  of  readers  of 
this  journal  by  Dr.  S.  Bauer  (December,  1895). 

Nor  have  contributions  from  the  historical  school  proper  been  lack- 
ing in  this  country.  Prof.  Adler,  of  Basle,  has  an  article  in  the  first 
supplement  to  thellandwdrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften}  on  *  Anarch- 
ism,' and  one  on  *  Social  democracy,'  bringing  the  articles  he  has  already 
contributed  on  these  subjects  up  to  date.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
here  of  the  book  Die  socialistische  Arheiterhewegung  in  der  Schweiz, 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  socialen  Bewegtuig  in  den  letzten  dreissig 
Jahren.^  (F.  Berghaff-Tsing,  December  1895.)  The  author,  who  is 
German,  was  for  some  years  Privat-docent  at  the  university  at  Berne, 

des  courbes  politiqtics  to  Prince  Karl  Ludwig  of  Baden :  *  Mg.  votre  p^re  m'a 
engag6  k  le  composer.'  Du  Pont  had  been  shortly  before  on  a  visit  to  Karlsruhe, 
and  had  evidently  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  Margrave  Karl  Frederick  who 
was  himself  a  well-known  physiocratic  writer.  Whether  and  how  far  the  latter 
shared  his  ideas  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  passage  adduced 
above  Du  Pont  seems  to  speak  for  himself  alone.  It  is  certain  that  the  execution 
belongs  exclusively  to  him. 

^  Leipzig :  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1895. 

2  '  The  socialistic  labour  movement  in  Switzerland.  A  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  social  movement  in  the  last  thirty  years.* 
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and  turned  his  residence  to  account  by  the   collection  of  requisite 
materials. 

Another  Privat-docent  of  this  university  has  brought  out  a  work 
exhibiting  his  industry  and  precise  knowledge  of  his  subject,  viz., 
M.  Karl  Geiser  in  his  Geschichte  des  Armenwcsens  im  Kanton  Bern,^ 
The  book  was  composed  and  printed  through  the  action  of  the  Cantonal 
Board  of  Guardians,  as  a  work  of  reference  to  aid  the  Board  in  their 
forthcoming  Poor  Law. 

Among  socialistic  or  quasi-socialistic  literature,  I  may  mention 
Socialism  and  Anarchism,  by  N.  Reichestag  (Berne,  1895),  an  attack  on 
anarchism  from  the  Marxist  point  of  view;  and  Die  Stdrkung  der 
Gewerkschaftsbewegung  durch  KonsimigenossenscJiaften  (Ziirich,  1896), 
by  Hans  Miiller,  a  polemic  against  Marxism  from  the  Trade  Union 
camp. 

i  have  yet  to  mention  the  publication  of  the  ninth  volume  of  Prof. 
Hilty's  annual,  the  Politisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweizerischen  Eidge- 
nossenschaft  (1894-5)  in  Berne.  In  its  purpose  mainly  political,  it 
always  gives  an  immense  amount  of  economic  information,  so  as  to 
form  a  current  complement  to  the  well-known  Volkswirthschaftslexihoiv 
der  Schweiz  of  M.  Furrer,  the  contents  of  which  are  brought  up  to  the 
year  1892. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remind  my  readers  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Institut  International  de  Statistiqtie  held  at  Berne  in  August,  1895. 
Conducted  by  its  venerable  President,  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  and 
numbering  among  those  present  the  most  famous  representatives  of 
statistical  and  economic  science,  this  assembly  did  six  days' 
good  work  in  the  Federal  Palace.  Members  of  the  local  com- 
mittees trust  that  the  pleasure  and  pride  they  feel  in  recalling 
those  days  are  paralleled  by  kind  remembrance  on  the  part  of  their 
visitors.  Switzerland  is  but  a  small  land,  and  unable  to  rival  the 
hospitality  of  other  States.  What  she  can  give  she  gives  gladly — a 
hearty  welcome  and  opportunity  for  serious  work. 

August  Oncken 

(Correspondent  of  the  British 
Economic   Association  for 
Switzerland.) 


Bulletin  of  U.S.  Department  of  Labour,     No.  2,  Jan.  1896. 

The  second  number  of  the  United  States  Bulletin  of  Labour 
contains  an  important  article  by  Dr.  J.  Howard  Gore  on  the  '  Poor 
Colonies  of  Holland. '  The  detailed  history  of  a  serious  effort  to  apply 
the  work  of  the  destitute  and  the  unemployed  to  the  land  is  of  great 
value  at  the  present  time  when  so  many  schemes  with  similar  aims 
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Histoi-y  of  Poverty  and  Pauperism  in  the  Canton  of  Berne.' 
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are  being  suggested  and  discussed.  The  Poor  Colonies  of  Holland 
were  originally  started  through  the  influence  of  General  Van  den 
Bosch,  who  was  struck  with  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
thousands  of  families  in  Holland  were  reduced  at  the  close  of  the 
great  war  in  1815.  In  1818,  he  organised  the  Society  of  Beneficence, 
which  purchased  a  large  tract  of  barren,  uncultivated  land  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  containing  about  5,100  acres.  The  Society 
prospered  and  the  Government  offered  to  its  care,  under  favourable 
conditions,  the  whole  body  of  State  dependants,  beggars,  foundlings, 
and  orphans.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  Society  immediately 
began  to  experience  those  failures  which  are  apt  to  attend  attempts  to 
reform  humanity  wholesale.  In  order  not  to  mingle  together  the  State 
dependants  with  the  self-supporting,  whom  it  was  hoped  to  maintain  in 
that  condition,  the  Society  secured  land  and  established  two  beggar 
colonies  at  Overyssel  and  Drenthe.  There  the  beggars  were  treated 
with  such  generosity,  that  they  eagerly  obtained  second  convictions 
on  the  expiration  of  their  first  sentence,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
check  this  enthusiasm  by  adding  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  The  free  colony,  too,  was  confused  with  the  beggar  colonies, 
so  that  the  status  of  the  colonists  was  lowered ;  independent  families 
refused  to  be  assisted  and  so  placed  on  a  level  with  the  begging  and 
criminal  classes ;  and  subscriptions  fell  off  from  an  impression  that 
the  State  was  finding  all  the  fimds.  A  reorganisation  in  1843  only 
led  to  disaster.  A  second  reorganisation  took  place  in  1859,  when 
the  State  took  over  the  beggar  colonies  which  were  thus  entirely 
disunited  from  the  free  colony.  The  aim  now  is  to  assist  the  destitute 
without  breaking  up  their  family  relations  or  giving  them  a  feeling  of 
dependence.  A  family  on  arriving  in  the  colony  is  provided  with  a 
house,  a  sheep,  and  other  commodities  for  which  they  must  pay  by 
instalments.  All  the  wage-earning  members  are  at  cmce  set  to  work 
either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  and  the  children  must  be  either 
learning  a  trade  or  attending  school.  Wages  current  in  the  district 
are  paid,  after  deductions  for  rent  and  advances  by  the  colony.  After 
two  years'  probation,  the  head  of  the  family  may  become  a  *  free 
farmer  '  and  a  plot  of  land  and  a  house  are  assigned  him,  on  which  he 
pays  rent.  He  may  then  remain  during  good  behaviour,  and  evidently 
the  conditions  are  considered  favourable,  for  the  farmers  do,  as  a 
rule,  remain.  The  colony  has  the  advantage  of  schools  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  forestry,  which  have  been  erected  by  General  Van 
Swieten  ;  and  in  July,  1895,  there  were  1,826  people  in  the  colony,  of 
whom  the  farmers  numbered  199  families,  the  labourers  on  probation, 
85  families,  and  individual  labourers,  not  belonging  to  either  of  these 
classes,  165.  The  best  results  are  obtained,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  families  coming  from  the  country  or  from  small  towns ;  those 
coming  from  the  big  cities  are  impatient  of  the  necessary  restraints 
and  crave  for  their  old  freedom.  Full  details  are  also  given  by  Dr. 
Gore  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  necessary  funds  are  raised,  the 
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<x)8t  of  the  colony,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  controlled,  and  he 
thus  sums  up  the  aims  of  the  Society  :  '  Their  policy  is  to  place  the 
<x)ming  generation  in  a  self-supporting  condition.  It  is  realised  that 
the  class  of  men  who  come  to  the  colony  as  well  as  the  age  at  which 
they  come  is  such  that  their  existence  in  the  world  must  be  at  a  cost 
to  some  one.  But  the  Society  endeavours  to  reduce  this  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and — better  than  that — to  so  educate  their  children  that 
they  may  never  be  a  burden  to  the  community.  If  this  principle 
•could  be  completely  put  into  practice,  pauperism  would  have  the  life 
of  only  one  generation/ 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis  contributes  a  valuable  article  to  the 
Btdletin  on  the  Industrial  Eevolution  in  Japan,  which  shows  very 
clearly  what  a  factor  in  trade  and  industry  Japanese  competition  is 
likely  to  become,  a  factor  that  will  have  to  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered by  both  European  nations  and  the  United  States.  Though 
the  ports  of  Japan  have  only  been  open  to  foreign  trade  for  forty 
years,  and  though  the  first  labour-saving  machine  was  only  set 
up  there  twenty-eight  years  ago,  now  the  imports  and  exports  exceed 
$115,000,000.  Japan  has  hitherto  been  the  home  of  the  domestic 
industry.  The  skilled  work  is  done  by  the  different  members  of  each 
household,  and  the  children  follow  the  trade  of  their  parents.  The 
middlemen  who  go  between  the  producer  and  the  purchaser  have 
also  followed  that  profession  for  generations,  and  as  such  are  relied 
upon  by  the  producers  to  give  and  get  them  fair*  prices,  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  as  yet  Japan,  in  her  eagerness  to  be  civilised,  has  not 
imitated  the  keen,  suspicious  competition  of  the  western  world.  The 
trade  guilds  resemble  friendly  societies  rather  than  Trades'  Unions, 
and,  up  to  the  present,  there  have  been  only  two  strikes  in  Japan. 
But  this  household  system  is  being  gradually  driven  out  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  its  natural  accompaniment  the  factory. 
There  are  now  sixty-one  cotton  factories  in  operation,  with  580,564 
spindles,  employing  8,899  men  and  29,596  women.  Wages  are  ex- 
ceedingly low.  A  tea-shipping  house  pays  its  best  men  21  cents 
for  a  working  day  lasting  from  5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  three  half-hour 
intervals.  The  wages  of  the  other  employes  vary  from  18  cents 
to  6^  cents  a  day  and  they  board  themselves.  Similar  wages  are 
paid  in  other  manufactories.  In  spite  of  this  very  low  wage-level, 
no  one  is  very  poor  ;  there  are  no  almshouses  and  no  beggars,  there  is 
no  drunkenness  and  the  people  manage  to  save  something  even  on 
10  cents  a  day.  Mr.  Curtis  considers  that  the  Japanese  will  soon  be 
able  to  furnish  themselves  with  almost  everything  they  need,  with  the 
exception  of  machinery  and  raw  materials,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  they  are  already  beginning  to  make  their  own.  The  women 
take  a  very  large  share  in  agricultural  and  other  industrial  occupations. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bulletin  is  chiefly  devoted  to  digests  of 
recent  reports  issued  by  the  State  labour  bureaus  and  to  summaries 
of  English  and  foreign  blue  books.  Chkistabel  Osborn 
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Agricultural  Depression  in  New  York  State ^  TJ.^.A.  A  Eeport  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

The  principal  aims  of  this  Association,  which  was  founded  in  the 
winter  of  1842-3,  are  to  establish  co-operation  among  different  charit- 
able agencies,  to  improve  their  methods,  and,  while  assisting  and  re- 
lieving the  poor,  to  raise  at  the  same  time  their  physical  and  moral 
condition.    An  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been 
to  make  investigations  and  collect  information  about  the  many  economic 
and  social  conditions  existing  in  a  great  city,  with  which  poverty  and 
crime  are  so  intimately  connected.     The  pressure  of  the  unemployed 
difficulty  in  New  York  has  led  the  Association  to   make  inquiries 
into  the  relation  between  the  congested  population  in  cities  and  the 
reported  existence  of  deserted  farms.     Their  report,  which  has  lately 
been  issued,  shows  that  there  has  been  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  farming  land  in  New  York  State  averaging  48  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent.,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
State.     The  depreciation  is  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  notably 
to  low  prices,  the  opening  of  western  land,  and  the  high  price  of  labour. 
There  is  obviously  a  very  wide-spread  discontent  with  rural  life. 
Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  whom  inquiries  were  made 
report  that  their  children  cannot  be  induced  to  take  up  agricultural 
life.     Different  causes  are  assigned  for  this  tendency,  such  as  unprofit- 
able farming,  want  of  educational  and  social  advantages,  and  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  labour.     If  the  farming  industry  is  to  be  restored  to 
prosperity,   the    Association   are    strongly  of    opinion  that    greater 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  scientific  study  of  agriculture. 
A  district  near  Ithaca  was  found  to  be  in  a  flourishing  and  hopeful 
condition  in  spite  of  the  depreciation  of  land,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
establishment   at   Ithaca    of    one    of    the   Government   Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations.     Many  other  instances  are  given  which  show 
that  the  farmer's  failure  to  make  his  land  remuneratively  productive 
is  mainly  owing  to  ignorance  of  scientific  methods.     Consequently, 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  is  urgently  needed,  besides 
other  reforms.     It  is  very  necessary  that  the  tide  of  migration  from  the 
countries  to  the  cities  should  be  turned  back,  and  the  Association 
believes  that  there  are  no  very  great  economic  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Christabel  Osborn 
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Obituary. 


Died  May  11th,  Henri  Cernuschi,  to  whom  Bimetallism  owes  its 
name.  Bom  in  1821,  at  Milan,  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
Lombard  family,  he  graduated  in  Law  in  1842.  He  took  a  large  part 
n  the  Italian  war  of  liberation,  1848.  Eemoving  to  Paris,  he  acquired  a 
fortune  as  partner  in  a  leading  bank.  Under  the  French  Empire  he  was 
a" shareholder  in,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  anti-Bonapartist 
paper,  Le  SUcle.  At  the  time  of  the  plebiscite  he  subscribed  10,000 
francs  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  voting  papers  inscribed  NoUy  and 
was  in  consequence  expelled  from  France.  As  Quixotic  in  economics  as 
in  poHtics,  he  once  risked  and  lost  a  fortune  in  a  co-operative  experiment 
— selling  meat  by  retail,  on  the  plan  of  division  of  profits  with  the  con- 
sumer. Embracing  the  cause  of  Bimetallism  in  the  similarly  *  high  and 
disinterested  pubUc  spirit '  which  Jevons  has  attributed  to  him,  he 
stood  for  the  ratio  15|  uncompromisingly  and  without  regard  to  the 
prevalent  market  value  of  silver — an  attitude  which  must  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  his  more  moderate  and  discreet  allies.  *  It 
may  be  questioned,'  says  Walker,  *  whether  he  has  not  prejudiced  it 
[his  theory]  by  the  extent  of  his  claim  for  the  power  of  law  over  value.* 
He  has  written  Mdcanique  de  VEchange,  1865;  Illusion  des  SociStes 
Cooperatives,  1866 ;  Or  et  Argent^  1874 ;  La  Monnaie  bimetallique, 
1876;  La  Bimetallisme  a  quinze  et  demi  necessaire,  1881.  Most  of  his 
works  are  translated  into  English. 


L^ox  Say 

M.  L6oN  Say,  whom  the  British  Economic  Association  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  on  the  25th  March  last,  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  French  economic  school  loses 
in  him  one  of  its  foremost  chiefs  and  France  a  very  eminent  citizen. 

M.  L^on  Say  had  a  very  great  admiration  for  Turgot,  so  much  so,  as 
he  has  told  us,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  his  name  without  emotion. 
That  sympathy  is  easily  explained,  not  only  by  the  community  of 
their  ideas,  but  also  by  the  similitude  of  their  destinies.  L6on 
Say  played,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  almost  the  same  part  as 
Turgot.  Like  him — statesman,  financier,  economist — he  has  shown  in 
all  these  rdles  the  most  perfect  unity  of  views  and  the  most  admirable 
aith  in  liberty.  It  may  even  be  added  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  experienced  the  same  deceptions.  Like  Turgot  mocked  by  the  public 
and  forsaken  by  his  king,  L^on  Say  after  having  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  the  Government,  saw  himself,  no  doubt  with  a  little  bitterness, 
somewhat  forsaken  by  public  favour  and  left  aside  by  the  Government 
of  the  Eepublic.  His  paper,  Les  Dehats,  confesses  with  melancholy 
that  the  very  people  who  considered  him  as  a  great  financier  had  never 
thought  for  many  years  to  make  him  Minister  of  Finance. 

As  a  politician  Leon  Say  was  the  typical  representative  of  a  genera- 
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tion  which  is  getting  scarce  in  France — that  of  grands  bourgeois  like 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Dufaure,  who  have  endeavoured  to  acclimatise  in 
this  country  parliamentary  government  and  liberalism.  He  fought 
his  first  battle  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  1866,  when 
he  strove  against  M.  Haussmann,  the  then  omnipotent  Prefect  of  Paris ; 
against  whom  he  pubUshed  (at  the  same  time  as  Jules  Ferry,  who  was 
then  also  making  his  d^hut  and  in  the  same  manner)  a  pamphlet, 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Financial  Situation  of  Paris,  He  little 
thought  then  that  ten  years  later  he  would  himself  be  Prefect  of  Paris. 

After  the  revolution  of  1870  he  came  into  power  with  Thiers,  and 
then  began  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  public  life.  Several  times 
Minister  of  Finance,  President  of  the  Senate,  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
Ambassador  at  London,  he  was  even  thought  of  at  one  time  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic.  As  already  stated,  however,  he  was 
gradually  left  behind  by  the  rising  tide  of  radicalism,  and  remained 
stranded  on  his  senatorial  bench.  To  quit  this  inaction,  L6on  Say 
sought  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  was 
a  courageous,  if  rather  rash,  action.  He  did  not  meet  in  the 
Chamber  with  the  success  which  his  talents,  although  very  superior 
to  those  of  most  of  his  colleagues,  seemed  to  promise.  He  was  ex- 
posed to  the  passionate  attacks  of  the  Socialists,  who  saw  in  him 
the  very  model  of  the  bourgeois,  the  personification  of  Capitalism 
and  of  Manchesterism,  a  persona  grata  in  the  eyes  of  Rothschild.  He 
did  not  fear  to  reply  to  them,  and  even  often  attacked  them;  but 
his  eloquence,  amiable  humour,  shrewd  good-nature,  and  exquisite 
analysis,  were  better  suited  for  familiar  addresses  than  for  the 
tribune  of  a  diemocratic  Assembly.  His  witticisms,  although  finely 
pointed,  hardly  grazed  his  adversaries,  and  when  M.  Jaur^s,  the 
Socialist  leader,  hurled  his  thunder-bolts  at  him,  the  contest  was 
unequal.  It  was  with  M.  Jaur^s,  over  the  Income-Tax  bill,  that  he 
fought  his  last  battle. 

As  a  financier,  his  most  remarkable  w^ork  is  perhaps  his  report  on 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  which  he  presented 
in  1875  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  which  he  has  added  as  an 
appendix  to  the  French  translation  made  by  him  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
book  on  the  Exchanges,  where  the  mechanism  of  this  colossal  trans- 
action, which  he  personally  carried  out,  is  explained  with  a  truly 
marvellous  clearness.  My  personal  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
enabled  me  to  verify  that  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  reading 
and  discussing  this  report  to  make  even  beginners  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  exchanges  and  their  economic  importance.  When 
once  minister,  L^on  Say  established  a  new  type  of  Government  Stock, 
the  redeemable  stock,  by  the  side  of  the  old  type  of  French  funds, 
which  had  until  then  always  been  perpetual.  This  new  type  of  stock, 
redeemable  by  means  of  annual  drawings,  although  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  was  not  received  very 
favourably  by  the  public,  and  the  old  system  was  reverted  to.     While 
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he  was  minister,  M.  L6011  Say  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  of  con- 
verting the  5  per  cent,  stock  into  4^  per  cent.,  a  considerable  opera- 
tion achieved  later  by  one  of  his  successors,  but  under  far  less 
advantageous  conditions.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  entirely  his  fault  if  he 
missed  the  occasion,  but  rather  that  of  Gambetta,  who  was  against  the 
conversion  for  fear  of  irritating  the  stockholders  and  of  estranging  them 
from  the  Eepublic.  The  name  of  L6on  Say  was  so  acceptable  at  the 
Bourse,  that  it  is  reported  that  the  mere  news  of  his  appointment  as 
minister  made  the  stock  rise  one  or  two  points. 

As  an  economist,  M.  L6on  Say  has  left  no  new  doctrine,  or  even 
great  works.  He  simply  remained  faithful,  as  he  himself  reverently 
states,  to  the  doctrines  of  his  grandfather,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  i,e.,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Liberal  and  Individualist  school.  It  is  true  that  about 
1866  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  co-operative  movement  which  sprung 
up  at  that  time,  and  he  even  established,  together  with  M.  Walras 
(formerly  professor  at  Lausanne),  the  *  Caisse  d'Escompte  des  associa- 
tions populaires,'  a  kind  of  bank  intended  to  propagate  and  organise 
co-operative  associations  of  production  ;  but  this  reforming  zeal,  which 
he  no  doubt  considered  as  an  illusion  of  youth,  did  not  last,  and  he 
devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  defence  of  economic  principles. 

First,  against  Protection  he  led  an  unwearied  campaign — an 
unlucky  campaign,  however,  as  is  well  known.  Death  has  spared 
him  the  grief  of  seeing  M.  M6Une  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and 
probably  Mr.  McKinley  President  of  the  United  States.  Then 
against  Socialism  in  all  its  forms,  not  only 'revolutionary  or  collectivist, 
but  also  State  Socialism,  Christian  Socialism,  &c.  He  did  not  admit  of 
any  distinction  between  these  forms  of  Socialism,  and  by  an  antithesis 
of  a  rather  factitious  simplicity,  he  always  placed  face  to  face  as 
two  irreducible  terms — on  the  one  side  political  economy,  which 
predicates  Liberty,  and  on  the  other  side  Socialism,  which  suppresses 
it.  *  It  is  said  that  there  are  good  and  bad  Socialists,  but  we  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Between  Socialism  and  ourselves  there  is  a 
difference  of  principle.  Our  principle  is  Liberty ;  the  principle  of  the 
Socialists,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  individual  the  slave  of  the  State.' 
He  did  not  like  those  who  tried  to  upset  this  antithesis  by  seeking 
distinctions,  and  by  showing  that  between  these  two  extremes,  which 
are  merely  simple  intellectual  categories,  there  may  exist  quite  a  whole 
scale  of  intermediate  doctrines.  M.  L^on  Say  used  to  call  these  objectors 
sceptics.  *  Under  the  pretence  of  conciliation,  certain  people  creep 
between  them  and  us,  and  say  things  which  are  understood  neither  by 
the  Socialists  nor  by  us,  nor  by  anybody,  I  believe.  We  must  get  rid 
of  these  intermediaries.'  ^  In  the  same  speech  he  has  harsh  words  for 
these  young  men  who  form  the  vanguard  of  Socialism  :  *  Unconsciously 
or  not  they  are  its  accomplices.  They  make  an  opening  through  which 
the  Socialists   try  to  pass.'     Indeed,  M.  L6on   Say  has  used  all  his 

^  Speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  transformation  of  the  Journal  des 
D^bats  (Journal  des  Economistes^  June,  1893). 
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influence,  which  was  great,  to  keep  off  as  much  as  possible  these  young 
sceptics,  and  to  make  the  Guillaumin  school  a  model  nursery  whence 
should  come  only  those  bred  on  good  doctrines.  We  believe  that 
through  this  mistrust  of  the  new  schools  M.  L^on  Say  has  greatly 
prejudiced  the  expansion  of  the  French  economic  school.  He  has 
contributed  to  give  it  a  certain  character  of  dryness,  to  clip  its  wings, 
and  to  prevent  those  flights  which  are  necessary  even  in  the  domain 
of  pure  science. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  M.  L6on  Say  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  that  characteristic  and  traditional  feature  of  the  French  school, 
which  is  optimism  founded  on  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  natural 
laws  supposed  to  be  good.  Only  the  other  day,  in  the  speech  delivered 
at  the  banquet  of  the  British  Association  mentioned  above,  and  which 
are  the  last  words  he  spoke  in  public,  novissinia  verba,  he  said,  *  I  have 
remained  an  optimist,  I  acknowledge,  and  I  remember  that  it  was  said, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  future  belongs  to  the  optimists.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  day  will  come,  although  I  may  perhaps  not  see  it,  when 
people  will  revert  to  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.'  A  year 
before  in  a  speech  at  Amiens,  he  had  said  also  :  *  The  optimists  are 
faithful  and  patient  because  they  have  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
himianity.' 

Alas !  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  doubt  of  ourselves  first,  and  also 
a  little  of  humanity ;  and  must  we  not  consider  this  confidence  in 
natural  laws  as  an  echo  of  that  doctrine  of  man's  natural  goodness 
which  J.  B.  Say  held  from  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  and  from  the  French 
Eevolution,  and  which  he  left  in  his  turn  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
grandson  ? 

The  publications  of  L^on  Say,  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  speeches, 
parliamentary  reports,  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Econoinistes,  in  the 
Journal  des  DdbatSf  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  in  the 
Bevue  des  deux  Mondes,  speeches  and  reports  to  the  Institute  &c.,  are 
very  numerous.  We  may,  however,  mention  as  his  most  important 
works  : — 

Ten  Days  in  Upper  Italy  (1883),  in  which  he  describes  with 
admiration  the  organisation  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Milan,  which  he  gives  as  a  model ;  he  asks  that  the  law 
may  grant  to  the  French  Savings  Banks  the  right  to  manage  and  to 
invest  the  funds  deposited  with  them. 

State  Socialism  (1886),  in  which  he  describes  the  interventionist 
movement  just  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  different  States  of 
Europe,  under  the  powerful  impulse  of  Prince  Bismarck.  A  portion  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  England,  and  to  bills  of  Gladstone,  Goschen, 
and  Fawcett.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  author  is  not  in  accord 
with  these  measures,  for  he  says  elsewhere  :  *  True  politics,  which  have 
a  great  action  on  economic  questions,  are  politics  of  abstention  rather 
-than  of  action  ' ;  ^  but  he  describes  them  in  a  friendly  manner. 

1  Speech  at  the  Soci6t6  politique  de  Lyon,  1883. 
No.   22. — VOL.   VI  Y 
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The  Detnocratic  Solutions  of  Problems  of  Taxation^  a  work  principally 
historical,  and  sometimes  very  graphic,  of  the  different  systems  of  taxa- 
tion in  use  in  the  Italian  Eepublics  at  the  time  of  the  Medicis. 

M.  L6on  Say  had  also  started  and  taken  the  management  of  two 
great  dictionaries,  the  New  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  Finance, 

The  French  Acadamy  had  received  M.  L6on  Say  amongst  its  forty 
*  Immortals,'  an  honour  which  had  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon  any 
economist,  and  which  he  owed  partly  to  his  high  position  and  partly 
also  to  his  style — truly  literary  by  its  clearness,  its  elegance,  and  point 
of  humour  which  gave  it  a  pleasant  flavour.     As  a  private  citizen 
L^on  Say  has  given  the  example  of  a  very  dignified  and  simple  life. 
He  never  accepted  a  decoration,  and  this  is  a  noteworthy  feature  on 
the  part  of  a  Frenchman.     He  was  a  Protestant,  and  this  may  explain 
certain  features  of  his  character,  and  perhaps  also  why  he  has  not  had 
in  his  country  the  pohtical  fortune  to  which  he  might  have  laid  claim. 
He  was  president  of  several  religious  associations.     His  family  was 
one  of  those  too  numerous  which  had  been  expelled  from  France  at 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  one  of  those  too 
scarce  which  luckily  for  us  had  come  back  to  live  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.     It  is  indeed  a  whole  dynasty  of  economists  which  dis- 
appears with  him  ;  for  beside  his  illustrious  grandfather,  Jean  Baptiste 
Say,  we  must  also  name  his  father,  Horace  Say,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Journal  des  Econonmtes ;  his  great-uncle,  Louis  Say,  author  of 
several  works  on   political  economy  nowadays  forgotten  ;  his  uncle, 
Charles  Comte,  author  of  a  treatise  on  property,  &c. 

The  clergyman  who  officiated  at  his  funeral  related  the  touching 
fact  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  M.  L^on  Say  had  come  back 
from  Cannes  expressly  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  old 
servants,  and  although  already  suffering  and  fatigued  he  had  ipade  it 
a  duty  to  honour  him  by  acting  as  chief  mourner  as  far  as  the  cemetery. 
For  himself,  however,  he  did  not  wish  any  honours  or  speeches  at 
his  funeral,  or  flowers  on  his  grave. 

Charles  Gide. 

Very  shortly  after  his  hasty  visit  to  London  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  our  anniversary  dinner,  Monsieur  L(^on  Say  contracted 
the  iUness  which  ended  in  his  death  on  April  21st.  His  eagerness 
in  the  cause  of  orthodox  finance,  to  which  he  had  rendered  such 
conspicuous  service,  had  led  him  to  plunge  into  the  budget  discussion, 
then  raging  in  Paris,  with  all  his  accustomed  vigour.  He  hurried  over 
to  London  to  take  part  in  our  proceedings,  arriving  only  just  in  time 
for  the  dinner,  and  the  next  morning  he  returned  to  Paris  and  went  at 
once  to  the  Assembly.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  him,  but  he 
had  been  unwilling  to  adopt  the  more  prudent  course  of  breaking  his 
engagement  to  meet  his  London  brother  economists.  The  strain  on 
mind  and  body  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell,  as  it  were,  on  the 
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battlefield  of  political  encomy  as  a  brave  soldier  enlisted  in  the  cause  o^ 
truth.     Personally  I  have  lost  in  him  a  faithful  friend. 

G.  J.  G. 


Current  Topics 

The  Commission  on  Agriculture,  postponing  the  production  of  its 
Final  Keport  for  some  while,  has  issued  an  Interim  Report,  dealing 
with  the  two  special  subjects  of  the  relief  of  agricultural  land  '  from 
some  of  the  burdens  which  it  now  bears,'  and  the  granting  of  *  State 
loans  for  agricultural  improvements.*      On  these  two  subjects  the 
report,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  aflSrms  that  the 
witnesses  have  exhibited  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  that 
action  in  these  directions,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Legislature  to 
take,  may  result   in   arresting  the  progress  of  the  depression.     The 
Commissioners  recommend   certain   reductions  of  the  land  tax,  and 
increased   facilities   for  its  redemption,   a   consideration   of    the   in- 
equalities in  the  burdens  of  imperial  taxation  on  agricultural  lands 
and    on    rateable    and    non-rateable    properties  respectively,   and   a 
reduction  of  the  assessment  of  agricultural  lands  for  the  purposes  of 
local  taxation.     The  proposals  with  reference  to  the  land  tax  have 
received  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  his  Budget,  and  the  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  the 
assessments  for  local  rates  have  found  expression,  though  not  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  Commissioners  contemplated,  in  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Bill  now    passing    through    the   House  of   Commons.      The 
majority  report  of  the   Commissioners  was  signed   (with  important 
reservations  as  to  the  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  the  assessments 
for  local  taxation  made  by  Lord  Cobham  and  Mr.  John  Clay)  by  twelve 
of  the  seventeen  Commissioners,  and  a  report  traversing  some  of  the 
recommendations  of    the  majority  was  signed  by  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre),  by  Lord  Rendel,  and  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen.     Supple- 
mentary memoranda  and  observations  were  added  by  Mr,  Lefevre  and 
by  Sir  Robert  Gififen,  and  two  further  separate  reports  were  prepared  by 
the  two  remaining  members  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr. 
Lambert.     The  circumstances  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  Literim 
Report  apparently  brought  to  a  climax  certain  differences  among  the 
Commissioners,  of  which  rumours  had  reached  the  public  from  time 
to  time,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Bill,  an  acrimonious  controversy  arose,  conducted  partly  in  Parliament 
itself,  and  partly  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  between  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre.     In  the  event  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  resigned  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  understood  that 
the  Commissioners  have  selected  a  new  chairman,  whose  name  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Queen.     But  the  Final  Report  is  not  expected  to 
be  issued  for  some  time,  although   the  evidence  is  complete.     The 
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•  extreme  gravity  of  the  agricultural  situation/  which  that  evidence 
has  revealed,  prompted  the  issue  of  an  Interim  Report  indicating 
directions  in  which  immediate  relief  might  be  sought  and  obtained. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  Economic  Joubnal  we  hope  to  comment  on 
the  general  nature  of  that  evidence,  and  on  the  agricultural  position 
which  is  thus  disclosed. 


The  new  adjustment  of  the  Indian  cotton  duties  is  described  in 
a  Blue  Book  (C.  8078)  which  forms  a  sequel  to  one  which  was  noticed 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  (Vol.  V.  p.  138).     The 
arrangement  maide  in  the  secretaryship  of   Mr.  Fowler — namely,  an 
import  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  cotton  manufactures,  coupled  with  an 
equal  excise  on  yarn    *  counts '    above    twenty — had  provoked  com- 
plaints from  Lancashire.     The  tax  being  levied  on  the*  manufactures 
in  the  case  of  imports,  but  on  one  of  the  materials  in  the  case  of  the 
home-made  articles,  was  said  to  press  more  heavily  in  the  former  case. 
Examples  were  given  in  which  the  Indian  producer  was  alleged  to  be 
protected  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  (C.  8078,  p.  13). 
Sir  James  Westland  does  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
consideration  (p.  27).     It  was  alleged  also  that  the  Indian  consumer 
did  or  would  substitute  counts  below  twenty  for  the  more  refined 
textures,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  manufacturer.     All  would 
not   accept  the  argument  of   the  Honourable    Sahib  Balwant  Rao 
Bhuskute,  that  the  class  immediately  above  the  poorest  would  '  prefer 
any  other  privations  to  sacrificing  an  outward  semblance  of  decency ' ; 
so  that  '  the  effect  of  a  slight  rise  of  price,  though  felt,  never  renders 
their  resort  to  a  meaner  dress  imperative '  (p.  43).     According  to  the 
new  arrangement  the  import  duty  on  cotton  manufactures  is  reduced 
from  5  to  3 J  per  cent.,  while  an  equal  excise  duty  is  imposed  on  Indian 
mill-manufactured  goods  of  all  counts.     It  has  been  objected  by  Sir 
Griffith  Evans  and  others  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  India  will 
now  be  protected.     With  reference  to  this  objection  Sir  James  West- 
land  affirmed  that  the  village  weaver 

'  has  no  cost  of  production  which  establishes  for  liini  a  ininimiini  value  such 
that  if  the  price  he  realises  goes  below  he  must  discontinue  his  manufacture 
altogether.  The  amoimt  he  weaves  will  not  be  determined  by  the  prices  he 
receives ;  it  will  not  increase  if  he  remains  mitaxed,  and  it  will  not  diminish 
even  if  we  were  to  place  a  heavy  tax  on  him  ....  as  his  chief  reason'  for 
weaving  is  that  his  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  weavers  before  him ;  the 
advantage  of  price  will  not  bring  more  of  his  goods  into  the  market,  and  will 
not  diminish  the  area  of  consumption  available  to  the  power-loom.' 

It  is  also  objected  that  by  taxing  the  lower  counts  the  poorer 
classes  are  burdened.  Against  this  is  set  off  the  diminution  of  the 
tax  on  the  higher  counts ;  and  as  explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (in  a  communication  to  the  Times ^  May  8th),  *  there  is  no 
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ground  for  believing  that  cotton  goods  woven  from  yarns  of  twenties 
and  under  are  used  exclusively  or  nearly  exclusively  by  the  poorest 
classes/ 


Bradford  has  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  late.  The  cessation 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  coincided  with  a  turn  of  fashion  bringing 
into  vogue  the  lustre  goods  which  form  the  speciality  of  Brad- 
ford. The  mills  are  said  to  be  thronged  by  the  return  of  hands 
who  had  betaken  themselves  to  domestic  service.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Times  (April  4)  estimates  at  £2,000,000  the  gain  to  English  in- 
dustry resulting  from  the  rise  of  wool  (from-9i^.  to  l^\d.  for  the  best 
Lincolnshire  wool  last  year)  which  is  due  to  the  increased  demand.  But 
a  prosperity  which  depends  upon  tariffs  and  fashions  is  precarious ; 
and  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  referred  was  well  advised  in  con- 
cluding by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  English  ladies  to  keep  up  the 
demand  for  the  stuff  goods  and  lustre  fabrics  in  which  Bradford  excels. 
The  appeal  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  her  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  M.P.  for  the  Central  Division 
of  Bradford,  and  according  to  his  account  has  met  with  a  favourable 
response.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  rank  has  endeavoured  to 
influence  fashion  in  the  interest  of  the  Bradford  workers. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  17th,  Mr.  Whiteley  moved  :— 

*  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  instability  of  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  since  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  has  proved  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and  lurges  upon  the  Government  the  ad^^s- 
abihty  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  secure,  by  international  agreement,  a  stable 
monetary  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver.' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  the  Government,  while 
willing  to  enter  into  a  Conference,  were  not  prepared  to  abandon  the 
gold  standard  of  the  United  Kingdom.     He  observed  :— 

*  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  fix  a  ratio  which  shall  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  fluctuations  between  two  ai-ticles  like  gold  and  silver, 
both  of  them  used  for  other  purposes  besides  the  coinage  for  which  that  ratio 
would  be  fixed,  and  one  of  them  capable  of  being  produced  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities.' 

At  the  same  time  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission — 

*  That  the  bimetallic  system  of  the  Latin  Union  exercised  a  material  influence 
over  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  kept  the  market  price  of  sQver 
approximately  steady  at  LO^  to  1.' 

An  international  agreement  would  be  liable  to  be  broken  in  the  event 
of  political  convulsions,  or  of  war.     Referring  to  the  low  prices  of  agri- 
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cultural  produce,  he  doubted  *  whether  in  such  a  country  as  this  prices 
are  afifected  to  any  extent  by  the  volume  of  our  metallic  currency/  The 
fall  in  prices  in  agricultural  produce  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold  ;  for  if  so,  *  surely  the  fall  of  value  in  the  prices  of 
articles  would  be  universal,  and  would  be  uniform,'  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fact,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  w^ool,  beef  and  mutton,  butter,  and 
poultry  having  fallen  by  percentages  ranging  from  50  to  0.  As  to  the 
alleged  effect  of  the  low  price  of  silver  in  stimulating  the  competition  of 
the  silver-using  countries  of  the  East  with  Lancashire,  why  are  our 
exports  of  cotton  to  silver-using  countries  *  increasing  by  a  percentage 
three  times  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  trade  between 
Lancashire  and  other  countries  that  are  not  silver-using '  ? 


The  statistics  of  the  London  Clearing  House  for  1895  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  amount  cleared  in  1895,  viz.,  £7,592,886,000,  exceeded  the 
figure  for  1894  by  more  than  £1,200,000,000,  the  average  for  1892-4  by 
more  than  £1,100,000,000.  The  *  record,'  £7,801,048,000,  for  1890  has 
not  yet  been  beaten.  The  New  York  clearings  for  1895,  almost  six 
thousand  millions,  show  a  similar  advance  on  1894. 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
is  61*2  (the  average  of  the  figures  for  January,  February,  and  March 
respectively,  viz.,  61*4,  61*4,  60*7),  showing  a  rise  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  figure  for  1895,  namely  60*3.  But  experience  shows 
that  this  quarterly  rise  may  be  transient  and  accidental,  no  certain 
sign  of  a  turn  in  the  ebbing  tide.  One  quarter  of  1895  (August, 
September,  October)  showed  a  higher  level  than  the  corresponding 
quarter  for  1894.  And  yet  for  the  year  1895  the  index  number  is  62, 
as  compared  with  63  for  1895.  Already  there  is  a  sign  of  decline  in 
the  index-number  for  April,  1896  :  60*3,  as  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck allows  us  to  state,  against  61*7  for  April,  1895. 


The  cause  of  co-operation  loses  a  staunch  friend  in  Judge  Hughes, 
who  died  last  ^larch.  He  belonged  to  the  band  of  Christian  Socialists 
who  were  led  by  F.  I).  Maurice  in  1848.  '  I  certainly  thought,'  he 
said  later  in  life,  *  and  for  that  matter  have  never  altered  my  opinion 
to  this  day,  that  we  had  found  the  solution  of  the  great  labour  question  ; 
but  I  was  also  convinced  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  an- 
nounce it  and  found  one  association  or  two  in  order  to  convert  all 
England  and  usher  in  the  millennium  at  once,  so  plain  the  whole  thing 
seemed  to  me.'  He  was  associated  in  1866  with  Yansittart  Neale  and 
other  friends  as  founder  of  the  Cobden  mills  upon  principles  of  Christian 
Socialism.     He  defended  the  primitive  form  of  co-operation  in  several 
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addresses  which  have  been  issued  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  the  Central 
Co-operative  Board.  At  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Carlisle,  1889,  he 
said  :  *  Two  roads  lie  before  us,  along  both  of  which  you  cannot  travel. 
.  .  .*  You  cannot  give  men  a  share  in  the  profits  and  not  do  it.'  Profit- 
sharing  and  self-governing  workshops  were,  according  to  him,  of  the 
essence  of  co-operation. 


At  the  Co-operative  Congress  which  was  held  at  Woolwich  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the 
preceding  Congress  to  consider  the  question  of  profit-sharing  did  not 
present  a  unanimous  report.  The  majority  recommended  that  some 
portion  of  profits  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
provision  for  the  workers  over  and  above  such  remuneration  as  they 
would  receive  in  ordinary  competitive  workshops.  The  minority 
report,  presented  by  the  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  expressed  the  opinion  that  after  giving  a  trial  to  the  system  of 
paying  a  bonus  to  employees  they  had  not  found  it  productive  of  the 
results  claimed  for  it. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Co-operative  Union  states  that  there  were 
in  existence  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1895,  1,711  co- 
operative societies,  with  membership  of  1,414,158  and  total  sales 
during  1895  amounting  to  £52,502,126,  an  increase  of  about  two  and  a 
half  millions,  that  is  5  per  cent,  over  1894. 


The  International  Miners'  Congress  which  was  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  last  May  has  voted  in  favour  of  establishing  a  legal  eight 
hours  day.  The  whole  body  of  foreign  delegates,  together  with  those 
of  the  British  Miners'  Federation,  representing  in  all  some  900,000 
workmen,  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  The  delegates  from 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  representing  126,000,  voted  against  the 
resolution.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  prohibiting  women  from  working 
in  and  about  mines  was  carried  unanimously.  A  motion  for  the 
nationalisation  of  mines  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  There  was 
also  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  minimum  wage. 


The  latest  accounts  (Times,  April  14)  of  the  *  New  Australia  ' 
Colony  in  Paraguay,  which  was  described  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal  (Vol.  V.)  are  more  cheerful.  The  discontented 
and  incompetent  having  withdrawn,  there  remain  some  two  hundred, 
directed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Casey,  who  is  described  as  a  worker,  not  a 
talker.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  private  property  in  fowls, 
but  in  other  respects  the  little  band  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
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the  constitation  which  enacts  that  the  community  as  such  shall  under- 
take all  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  shall  provide  all 
machinery  and  capital,  shall  be  responsible  for  the  keep  and  education 
of  children,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  wealth  produced  in  conmion 
shall  be  divided  among  ^  all  adult  members  of  the  community  without 
regard  to  sex,  age,  office,  or  mental  or  physical  capacity.* 


Professor  Adolph  Wagner's  rectorial  address,  dealing  with  the 
present  position  of  Socialism,  to  the  students  of  Berlin  University  has 
been  translated  into  English  for  one  of  the  leading  monthly  reviews, 
and  will  probably  appear  in  July.  The  remarkable  activity  of  Pro- 
fessor Wagner  is  proved  by  the  recent  issue  of  an  Ergdnzungsheft  in 
continuation  of  his  great  work  on  Finance — the  supplemental  volume 
dealing  with  taxation  in  France  and  England  from  1884  to  1894, — and 
by  the  publication  of  an  article,  *  Stoat,*  in  the  HmidworterhtLch  of 
Professor  Conrad,  in  spite  of  his  absorbing  professorial  and  rectorial 
duties  at  the  University. 


The  bicentenary  year  of  Quesnay*s  birth,  1894,  passed  uncelebrated 
on  the  Continent,  though  marked  in  England  by  the  facsimile  repro- 
duction for  this  Association  of  the  Tableau  Oeconomique,  Honour  is 
now  to  be  done  in  France  to  the  founder  of  the  physiocrats  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  at  his  native  village,  M^r6,  near  Versailles.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  including  representatives 
of  the  Societe  d*Econoviie  politique,  to  the  secretary  of  which  body 
(M.  Alphonse  Courtois,  14,  Eue  Eichelieu,  Paris)  subscriptions  may 
be  addressed. 

M.  Leon  Say,  who  also  was  a  member  of  the  committee  just 
referred  to,  has  left  ready  for  publication  a  posthumous  volume  on 
the  National  Life  of  France  which,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly  appear. 
It  describes  the  organisation  and  operations  of  the  French  financial 
system. 

Lord  Masham  has  challenged  the  Cobden  Club  to  disprove  two 
propositions  which  he  lays  down  as  follows  :  (i.)  '  that  protection  will 
give  more  employment  and  better  wages  than  free  imports  * ;  (ii.) '  that 
from  184G  to  1896 — that  is,  for  fifty  years — free  imports  have  always 
been  injurious  to  the  country.'  If  the  challenge  be  accepted  the 
vanquished  party  is  to  forfeit  1,000  guineas  to  Guy's  Hospital.  It  is 
not  stated  what  is  to  be  the  test  of  success  or  who  the  arbiter. 


A  Parliamentary  Paper  (111  of  1896,  price   k^.)  announces  that 
the  sum  of  £15,000  having  been  given  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  by 
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Andrew  Stewart,  Esq.,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Adam  Smith  chair  of  Political  Economy,  the  University  Commissioners 
have  founded  such  a  chair,  the  occupant  of  which  will  receive  *  the 
annual  free  income  '  of  £15,000,  plus  £100  from  the  General  University 
Fund  ;  and  if  such  payment  falls  below  £600,  *  the  Professor  shall 
have  such  claim  on  the  fund  as  if  his  normal  salary '  were  £600.  The 
electors  are  the  University  Court,  one  representative  of  the  Merchants* 
House,  one  of  the  Trades  House,  and  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 


Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  has  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  from  the  University  of  Buda  Pesth  in  connection  with  the 
Hungarian  millennium  celebrations. 


General  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  in  this 
country  during  the  present  month,  will  receive  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  ihe  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Francisco  Maogiore-Permi  has  been  appointed  ordinary  Professor 
of  Statistics  at  the  University  of  Palermo.  He  will  continue  to  hold 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  city 
of  Palermo.  He  is  the  author  of  economic  and  statistical  writings  too 
multitudinous  to  enumerate  here. 


Dr.  Stanislaus  Glompinski  has  been  appointed  ordinary  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  at  Lemberg. 


Dr.  GiuLio  Alessio  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Finance  at  the 
University  of  Padua.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  the 
Giornale  degli  Economisti  and  other  periodicals ;  and  of  Saggio  suV 
sistema  tributario  in  Italia  e  sui  suoi  effetti  economici  e  sovuli.  Some  of 
his  doctrines  show  an  affinity  to  those  of  Jevons  and  Menger.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  British  Economic  Association. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  (May  10th,  1896)  of  Professor 
Luigi  Cossa,  famous  for  his  classification  of  economic  literature.  He 
was  equally  successful — in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  the 
reviewer  of  his  principal  work  in  the  Economic  Journal  (Vol.  II.  p.  685) 
— in  analysing  the  diverse  parts  of  the  subject  and  in  explaining  their 
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respective  functions.  No  one  understood  better  the  history  of  economic 
science  and  the  scientific  use  of  economic  history.  A  longer  notice 
will  follow  in  a  later  number. 


The  question   of  the  exact  contents  of  Adam  Smith's  Glasgow 
lectures  on  economic  subjects  is  one  round  which  the  imagination  of 
the  historian  of  economic  theory  has  hitherto  been  able  to  move  with 
almost  perfect  freedom.     This  hberty  will,  we  understand,  probably 
before  our  next  number  appears,  be  largely  curtailed  by  the  publication 
of  certain  *  notes,*  (or  in  modern  parlance  a  *  rfeport  *)  of  the  lectures 
made  by  a  Glasgow  student  apparently  in  the  session  of  1762-3,  which 
is  now  being  edited  for  the  Oxford  University  Press  by  Mr.  fidwin 
Cannan.     There  is  no  clue  to  the  name  of  the  student,  and  the  history 
of  the  manuscript  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  1811,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  no  question  of  its  genuineness  can  be  raised.     Mr.  Cannan 
tells  us  that  the  opportunities  for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  report  are 
numerous,  and  that  it  bears  the  test  remarkably  well.     It  reconciles 
Millar's   often   quoted   account  of  the   lectures  with  the   somewhat 
puzzling  passage  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  edition  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
mentSy  where  Adam  Smith  seems  to  imply  that  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
is  a  book  on  *  pohce,  revenue,  and  arms.'     The  manuscript  is  entitled, 
'Jurisprudence ;  or.  Notes  from  the  Lectures  on  Justice,  Police,  Eevenue, 
and  Arms  delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Adam  Smith, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.'    Nearly  the  whole  of  *  Police,  Eevenue, 
and  Arms '  forms  the  first  draft  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations ^  and  this 
explains  the  genesis  of  the  work,  besides  setting  at  rest  many  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  as  to  the  relation  of  Adam  Smith  to  the 
pliysiocrats.     Portions  of  '  Justice  '    also  reappear  in  the    Wealth  of 
Nations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  under  this  head  is  new. 
Mr.  Cannan  says  that  the  reporter  has  done  full  justice  to  Adam  Smith's 
caustic  humour,  and  makes  it  easy  to  understand  his  immense  popu- 
larity as  a   lecturer.     It   may  be   questioned  indeed  whether  further 
elaboration  has  not  sometimes  failed  to  improve   his  sayings.     For 
example,  the  corresponding  phrase  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  simple  *  Politicians  are  not  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
the  world  for  probity  and  punctuality '  of  the  lectures.     Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  fresh  passages  is  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  early 
enii)luyinent  of  children.     Mr.  Cannan  is  appending  numerous  references 
to  the  authorities  used  by  Adam  Smith.     The  identification  of  these  is 
much  easier  in  the  lectures  than  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 


The  second  volume  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  '  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the  public. 
We  camiot  attempt  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of  a  work  of  which 
the  mere  table  of  contents,  printed   in  three  colunms,  extends  over 
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more  than  nine  closely  printed  pages.  The  volume  covers  the  letters 
F.  to  M.  inclusive,  and  thus  brings  the  whole  work  well  on  towards 
completion.  The  Editor  has  had  in  constructing  this  volume  the  assist- 
ance of  the  able  staff  of  contributors  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
much  good  work  in  the  first  volume,  and  whose  continued  assistance 
he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  his  introduction.  Their  number  has 
largely  increased.  A  passing  glance  at  the  list  will  show  how  greatly 
it  has  been  strengthened.  We  further  understand  that  a  very  large 
part  of  Volume  III.  is  with  the  printer.  We  are  sure  that  the  Editor 
will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  saying  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  at  once 
any  articles  destined  for  Vol.  III.  which  the  contributors  may  have 
yet  in  hand. 


Correspondence. 

The  Admiralty  Contracts. 

The  editorial  note  on  the  subject  of  the  current  wages  clause  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Contracts  in  the  March  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  (p.  167)  appears 
open  to  somewhat  serious  objection.  It  assumes  that  if  London  employers  are 
boimd  to  pay  the  current  London  rate  of  wages  they  '  must  necessarily  tender  at 
higher  rates  than  provincial  shipbuilders,  whose  labour  bill  would  not  be  so  heavy.* 
Surely  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  fallacy  that  the 
lowest  paid  labour  must  produce  the  cheapest  goods.  Innumerable  things  pro- 
duced by  London  labour  compete  successfully  in  the  open  market  with  similar 
products  made  in  the  country  by  lower  paid  workers.  The  things  required  by 
the  Admiralty  may  or  may  not  be  among  the  products  in  the  making  of  which 
London  has  some  advantages  which  counterbalances  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
If  they  are,  the  London  shipbuilders  will  be  able  to  produce  them  as  cheaply  as 
their  country  competitors  and  yet  pay  London  wages.  If  they  are  not,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  they  should  be  produced  in  London.  If  men  are  to  be  paid 
the  same  amount  for  the  same  work  on  the  Thames  as  on  the  Tees  or  the  Tyne 
it  is  obviously  better  that  that  class  of  work  should  be  done  on  the  Tees  or  the 
Tyne. 

I  unist  admit  that  I  have  never  been  convinced  that  the  fact  of  holding  a 
large  contract  which  must  be  executed  within  a  certain  time,  enables  an  em- 
ployer to  reduce  wages.  The  Admiralty,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  It 
has  struck  out  the  words  '  in  the  district '  confessedlv  in  order  that  London 
shipbuilders  securing  contracts  may  be  able  to  employ  persons  in  London  at  less 
than  current  London  wages,  a  thing  which,  if  possible,  is  excessively  undesirable. 

Even  the  Admiralty  can  scarcely  hold  that  the  remaining  words  '  current  in 
the  trade '  have  any  definite  meaning.  '  Z  '  (Economic  Journal,  March,  pp. 
153-4)  is  the  only  person  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  imagines  them  to  indicate 
•  a  weighted  average.'  Edwin  Cannan. 

[Our  note  was  clearly  limited  to  a  particular  case  in  which  certain  conditions 
were  given  :  its  extension  to  dissimilar  cases  might  lead  to  fallacies,  but  for  these 
we  are  not  responsible.  As  to  Mr.  Cannan's  dilennua,  the  first  proposition  is 
excluded  by  experience  since  the  fair  wages  resolution  was  passed.  The  second 
ignores  the  allegation  that  there  are  grave  administrative  reasons  for  supplying 
many  strings  to  the  Admiralty  bow  in  case  of  emergencies. — H.  H.] 
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The  Economic  Beview. 

A  Historical  Dissertation  on  Gardening,  Eussell  M.  Garnier.  The 
Bights  of  the  Church,  Eev.  H.  Eashdall.  Belief  by  Means  of 
Employment,  T.  Mackay.  Agricultural  Depression,  W.  D. 
Drysdale.  Illicit  Commissions.  X.  What  is  Christian  Socialism? 
Eev.  J.  Carter. 

Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society. 

March,  1896. 

A  National  System  of  Notification  and  Begistration  of  Sickness.  A. 
Newsholme.  Parliamentary  Bepresentation  in  England.  J.  A. 
Baines.  Mental  and  Physical  Conditions  among  Fifty  Thousand 
Children  ....  Francis  Warner.  [Interesting  as  a  study  in 
correlation.']  Prices  of  Commodities  in  1895.  A.  Sauerbeck. 
[The  index-number  for  1895  was  62,  less  by  one  than  that  for 
1894.]  _ 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

April,  1896. 

Consols  at  110.  S.  F.  Van  Oss.  The  rise  is  attributed  to  (1)  the  tem- 
porary timidity  of  investors  owing  to  recent  crises  ;  (2)  the  decline 
in  the  loan  value  of  capital — by  I  per  cent,  on  first  class  stocks  in 
ten  years  ;  (3)  the  cheapness  of  '  money  '  as  distinct  from  capital : 
•  call  money '  being  readily  lent  at  \  or  i  per  cect.  per  annum 
favours  operations  in  Consols ;  (4)  the  action  of  the  Sinking 
Funds,  and  (5)  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  Consols  on  the  part 
of  Government  departments  and  trustees. 


Contemporary  Beview. 
April,  1896. 

Is  Poverty  Diminishing  ?     J.  A.  Hobson. 

*  Whereas  poverty  measured  in  terms  of  income  is  diminishing,  no 
net  reduction  of  physiological  poverty  can  be  shown,  while  subjective 
or  felt  poverty  is  growing.' 
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In  the  Australian  Economist  for  March,  Mr.  A.  Duckworth  has  a 
paper  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  He  does  not  recommend  them  for  New 
South  Wales. 


The  Bimetallist  for  May  reprints  from  the  Economist  Professor 
Francis  A.  Walker's  criticism  of  the  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
position  (laid  down  in  tract  No.  17  of  the  Gold  Standard  Defence  Asso- 
ciation) that — 

*  On  the  assumption  that  the  fall  of  prices  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold — (1)  the  fall  of  prices  would  be  equally  observed  in  all  products, 
subject,  of  course,  to  some  temporary  or  local  exceptions,  for  which  special 
explanations  could  be  given.  (2)  There  would  be  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
money  rate  of  wages  of  labourers,  in  the  absence  of  other  causes  affecting  them. 
(3)  There  would  also  be  a  similar  and  equal  fall  in  th*e  rent  of  all  agricultural 
land.'     [Page  2.] 

For  the  same  and  the  preceding  numbers  there  is  adduced  some  evi- 
dence that  manufacturers  of  the  Far  East  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
rupture  of  the  monetary  par. 


The  Qitarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

April,  1896. 

The  Location  of  Industries.  Prof.  E.  A.  Boss.  The  New  Sectionalism. 
F.  E.  Haynes.  The  Anthracite  Combinations.  G.  O.  Virtue. 
Becent  American  Books  on  Money,  Professor  W.  Fisher.  [None 
of  the  books  first-rate.] 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York). 

March,  1896. 

Graunt  or  Petty.     Charles  H.  Hull. 

New  reasons  are  adduced  for  believing  that  The  Observations  upon 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  London  are  essentially  Graunt's  work. 

Do  we  want  an  Elastic  Currency  ?    Prof.  F.  M.  Taylor. 

A  contribution  to  the  theory  of  a  convertible  paper  currency. 


The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago). 

March,  1896. 

Quantity  Theory  of  the  Value  of  Money.  Wesley  E.  Mitchell. 
A  priori  the  theory  is  *  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply  *  ;  a  posteriori  it  does  not  explain  the  course  of  prices 
.  in  the  United  States  ;  since  while  the  total  increase  in  the  volume 
of  transactions  has  been  at  most  fivefold,  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments has  increased  eleven  times,  the  amount  of  money  three  and 
a  half  times. 
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Wages  in  the  United  States,     Emile  Levasseue.     The  complex  causes 
of  wages,  productivity  of  labour,  cost  of  living,  <tc.,  are  indicated. 

Vienna  Monetary  Treaty  of  1857.     H.  P.  Willis.     Subjective  and  Ex- 
change  Value,    H.  W.  Stuart. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

March.  1896. 

The  Multiple  Money  Standard,     J.  A.  Smith. 

In  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  April,  1896,  there  is  a 
remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Ball  on  the  moral  Aspects  of  Socialism  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Bosanquet'^s  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem  reviewed  above 
(p.  257). 

The  aim  of  the  modern  or  <  scientific '  socialism  is  not  a  revolution 
and  a  Utopia,  not  *  payment  according  to  needs,*  nor  *  expropriation 
without  compensation,  and  the  like,'  but  *  an  endeavour  to  readjust  the 
machinery  of  industry  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  at  once  depend  upon 
and  come  in  a  higher  kind  of  character  and  social  type  than  is  encour- 
aged by  the  conditions  of  ordinary  competitive  enterprise.*  Scientific 
Bociahsm  does  not  conflict  with  property  and  the  family  ;  though  no 
doubt  there  is  *  a  kind  of  sociaUsm  '  which  is  open  to  these  imputations. 


Revue  d'Econoviie  Politique  (Paris). 
March,  1896. 

Les  causes  retjulatrices  du  salaire.  E.  Levasseur.  Les  origines  de  la 
protection  ouvriere  en  France,  V.  Mataja.  Les  lois  ouvridrcs 
devant  le  parlevient  Anglais.     J.  Dumas. 

April. 

Du  doviaine  propre  de  la  sociologie.  H.  St.  Marc.  Un  projet  de  hi 
Franqais  sur  les  soi-disant  conscils  de  conciliation.  E.  Schwied- 
LAND.  Les  origines  de  la  protection  ouvriere  en  France,  V.  Mataja. 
Charles  Bcndant.     P.  Cauwes. 

May. 

Les  commencements  du  credit  public  en  France.  .  .  P.  Cauwes.  U esprit 
des  impOts.     E.  Villey.     Du  danger  des  traductions.    E.  Mahaim. 

[In  view  of  the  mistranslations  of  economic  literature  which  prevail, 
the  training  of  genuine  scientific  translators,  and  the  composition  of  a 
polyglot  dictionary  of  economic  technical  terms  are  recommended.] 


Among  the  numerous  trenchant  articles  in  U ^conomiste  Franqais 
may  be  distinguished  those  on  the  *  Quantitative  Theory  of  Money  * 
(April  11th,  May  2nd,  May  16th)  by  M.  De  Foville, whose  brilliant  logic. 
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pointed  with  wit,  is  directed  against  the  esprits  simplistes  who  would 
reduce  to  a  rule  of  three  the  complicated  relations  between  prices  and 
metallic  money.  The  writer  admits  in  general  terms  that  the  *  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  money  favours  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices.'  But  the 
exact  relation,  formulated  by  esprits  trop  geometriqtceSy  is  disputed.  *  If 
we  want  to  calculate  the  amount  drunk  in  a  household,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  count  the  glasses ;  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  know  how 
often  they  are  emptied.*  Observations  on  the  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  and  the  level  of  its  prices  in  France, 
England,  and  America,  show  that  the  formula  works  as  badly  as  those 
deranged  barometers  of  which  the  needle  is  at  *  set  fair '  during  storms, 
but  points  to  *  much  rain  *  when  the  sky  is  cloudless. 

Nothing  can  be  more  incisive  [net]  than  the  conclusions  of  [Miss] 
Mac  Lean  Hardy  that  for  thirty  years  the  circulation  and  prices 
move  always  in  contrary  directions.  [See  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  V. 
p.  320,  and  p.  496.]  Nor  is  the  law  verified  better  when  we  consider 
the  whole  world.  There  is  no  lack  of  silver  money  in  the  world. 
There  never  has  been  so  much  silver  coined  as  in  our  days.  And  as  for 
gold,  it  requires  some  hardihood  to  cry  famine ;  it  is  not  ordinarily 
by  a  doubling  of  crops  that  famines  are  characterised. 


Journal  des  Economistes  (Pans). 

IMarch. 

Le  commnnisvie  en  action.     Etude  des  commuimtic  societies  aux  iltats 
unis.     M.  George  Nestler  Tricoche. 

Nouveaii  projet  de  hi  sur  la  tentative  de  conciliation  obligatoire  entre 
patrons  et  ouvriers,     Eugene  d'Eichthal. 

Motivement  scientifique  et  industriel,     M.  Daniel  Belley. 

Bevue  de  VAcad&mie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques  {du  23  Novembre, 
1895,  aic  23  F^vrier,  1896).     M.  J.  Lbfort. 

Le  transport  des  voyagetcrs   en  chemins  de  fer — statistiques  et   tarifs. 
M.  G.  Francois. 

April. 

Le  compagnonnage  allemand  a  la  fin  du  moyen  age.     E.  Castelot. 

Mouvement  colonial.     Dr.  Meyners  d'Estrey. 

Bevue     des     p>rincipales     publications      econcmiqices     de     Vdtranger. 
Maurice  Block. 

Le  parti  du  travail  dans  le  Qtieensland.     M.  L.  E. 

Uindustrie    des    constructions    navales    dans     la    Grande    Bretagne, 
Daniel  Bellet. 

Une  compagnie  commerciale  frangaise  de  Madagascar  au  xvii^,  sidcle. 
Eugene  Lebeuf. 

May. 

Ldon  Say.     G.  de  Molinari. 

L'assemhlec  constituante  et  son  ceuv re  financier e.     Ch.  Gomkl. 
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In  the  recent  numbers  of  La  Administracion  (Madrid)  may  be  noticed 
La  Economie  d^  los  Salaries  Caros,  by  Francesco  S.  Nitti,  whose 
treatment  of  a  cognate  subject  in  the  March  number  of  the  Economic 
Journal  will  be  remembered. 


In  the  De  Gids  (La  Hague)  for  May,  Mr.  N.  G.  Pierson  criticises 
some  contemporary  writers  on  money,  including  Professor  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son and  Mr.  L.  L.  Price,  both  of  whom  he  compliments  highly,  while 
controverting  some  of  their  theories. 


Jahrbiicher  fiir  National  Oekonomie  und  Statistik  (Jena). 

April. 

Stoff  und  meihode  der  historischen  Bevdlkerwngsstatistik,  Zofia 
Daszynska.  Die  Edehnetallgetoinnung  und-Verwendung  in  den 
letzten  zehn  Jahren,  Prof.  W.  Lexis.  Die  preisentwickelung  in 
Jahre  1895,  tmd  den  Vorjahren, 

May. 

Zur  Beform  des  Apotliekenwesens  in  Deiitschland,  Wilhelm  Stieda. 
Kritische  Betrachtungen  zur   theoretischen   Statistik   (continued). 

L.    V.    BORTKEVITSCH. 


In  the  Jahrbiich  fiir  Gesetzgebung .  .  .  (edited  by  G.  Schmoller),  No.  2, 
1896,  there  is  a  minute  account  of  the  position  of  workivomen  in 
the  Berlin  paper  industries. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti (Roma). 
March,  1896. 

La^crisi  agraria  uelT  IngJiilterra.  L.  Eixaudi.  Stiidi  sulla  distri- 
buzione  (continued).  E.  Barone.  [A  discussion  of  t\\Q  function  of 
utility  and  cognate  topics.]  Evoluzione  o  vibrazione.    L.  Gramegna. 

April. 

La  riforma  dei  tributi  hcali.  G.  Alessio.  Evoluzione  o  vibrazione 
(continued).  L.  Gramegna.  La  base  agronomica  della  teoria 
della  rcndita  (continued).     G.  Valexti, 

May. 

Le  *  spread  '  degli  Anu^ricani.  E.  de  Moxtel.  La  base  agronomica  della 
teoria  della  rendita.  G.  Yalenti.  La  riforma  dei  tributi  locali, 
G.  Alessio. 

The  Far  East,  an  English  edition  of  the  Kokiimin-Xo-Tomo,  contains 
an  article  on  the  War  indemnitu  and  the  monei/  market,  bv  Prof. 
Gakrett  Droppers.     The  obligations  of  the  Japanese  Government 
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had  better  be  met  by  drawing  on  the  sum  which  is  lying  to  their 
credit  in  London,  the  first  instalment  of  the  war  indemnity,  than 
by  raising  a  loan,  burdensome  in  a  young  country  where  capital 
is  not  superabundant.  Eeferring  to  the  monetary  situation,  the 
Professor  says — 

'  It  is  confessed  almost  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  every  enterprise 
recently  started  in  this  country — every  enterprise  that  in  any  way  depends  uppn 
foreip^n  competition  or  foreign  markets — owes  its  success  to  the  existence  of  a 
low  rate  of  exchange.* 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Bain  (F.  W.).  The  Bullion  Eeport  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Gold 
Standard.     Oxford  :  James  Parker.     (Reviewed  above  at  p.  238.) 

CuTHBERTSON  (Clive).  A  skctch  of  the  Currency  Question.  Lon- 
don :  Effingham  Wilson.     Pp.  94. 

Drage  (Geoffrey).  The  Labour  Problem.  London :  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.     Pp.  418.     145. 

Green  (J.  I.).  Allotments  and  small  holdings.  London  :  Swan  Son- 
nenschein  and  Co.     1896.     (Reviewed  above  at  p.  261.) 

RousiERs  (Paul  de).  The  Labour  Question  in  Britain.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  L.  D.  Herbertson.     London  :  Macmillan.     Pp.  393. 

Ray  (Prithwin  Chandra).  The  Labour  Problem  in  India.  Calcutta : 
Thacker. 

Scott  Keltie  (J.).  Statesman's  Year  Book.  3rd  Annual  Publica- 
tion.    London  :  Macmillan.     1896. 

[Much  of  the  statistical  matter  in  this  useful  serial  concerns  the  economist.] 

CoGHLAN  (T.  A.)  (Government  Statistician,  New  South  Wales). 
The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  Sydney :  C.  Potter,  Government 
Printer. 

Fraser  (M.  a.)  (Registrar-General,  Perth,  W.A.).  The  Western 
Australian  Year  Book.     R.  Pether,  Government  Printer. 

Dadelszen  (E.  I.  Von)  (Registrar-General,  New  Zealand).  The 
New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book.     S.  Costall,  Government  Printer. 

Johnston  (A.  W.).  Strikes,  Labour  Questions,  and  other  Difficulties. 
London  :  Bliss,  Sands,  and  Foster.     1895. 

[A  short  treatise  on  Political  Economy  by  an  Australian  writer.] 

American  Economic  Association.    Economic  Studies,  Vol.  I.,  No.  I. 

New  York :  Macmillan.     London :    Swan  Sonnenschein.     1896.     Pp. 

45,  and  Supplement  Pp.  178. 

[Professor  J,  B.  Clark's  opening  address  on  the  theory  of  economic  progress  is 
followed  by  Professor  P.  A.  Walker's  paper  on  the  relation  of  changes  in  tlie  volume 
of  the  Currency  to  Prosperity.  Abstracts  and  discussions  of  those  and  other  papers 
are  given  in  the  Supplement.] 

Blair  (Thomas  S.).  Human  Progress :  What  can  Man  do  to 
further  it.     New  York  ;  William  E.  Jenkins.     Pp.  573. 

CoNAUT  (Charles  A.).     A  Histoiy  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  with 
No.  22. — VOL.  VI  a 
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*ri  Smrnxni  of  the  Economic  Crises  of  the  Present  Century.     New 
York  ;  O,  P,  Putnam's  Sons.    8vo. 

fTf*^  wrjM;r  Ktat^  bis  object  to  be  *  to  bring  iogetber  in  compact  form  the  leading 
UuM  rt^4^fi\\nn  bankx  ftathori«icd  to  i»«tie  circalating  notes/  Without  affecting  to 
tunM*'.  titty  utfW  r;//ritribution  to  ViiHtory  or  theory,  the  book  gives  in  convenient  and 
U$UilUt{*^ui  Iftrtn  mocb  irniK^rtant  information.] 

I>ixow  (K  H.),  State  Railroad  Control  with  a  preface  by  Henry 
Cj.  A^lams.     New  York  :  Crowell  and  Co.     8vo.    ?1.75. 

f  An  investigation  of  the  modcH  of  control  by  the  Railway  Commission  of  the 
Ht«t<i  of  Iowa,) 

OiDDiNOH  (V.  \i.).  The  Principles  of  Sociology  :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Phenomena  of  Association  and  Social  Organisation.  New  York : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     Pp.  300. 

(Thn  author  U  I'rofoHHor  GiddingH,  of  Columbia  College.  The  book  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  fIrMt  im(K>rtance  to  the  literature  of  sociology.  The  author  endeavours  to  set 
fortii  |)rinniph)M  of  Kocial  development  and  association  rather  than  to  describe  social 
phononwina,) 

ITadlkv  (A.  T.).     Economics:  an  Account  of  the Eelations between 

Privatr?  Propcjrty  and  Public  Welfare.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 

SonH.     Hvo. 

I A  K<'H«inil  hook  on  economic  principles,  by  Professor  Hadley  of  Yale  University. 
Thn  prufaiu)  Mayn  :  '  Thin  book  iH  an  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of  modern  science 
to  the  prolilniMM  of  modurn  huHlnoHs.  ...  It  is  written  for  students, — that  is,  for. 
thoKo  rnadnrM  who  are  willing  to  give  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  understand- 
IriK  HuhJnrtH  wlileh  ani  at  once  important  and  perplexing.'] 

Ilowic  (K.  (>.).     The  Internal  Revenue  System  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  :  Crowell  and  Co. 

I A  nrltldiil  hUtory  of  tho  internal  revenue  system  from  1791  to  the  present  time.] 

Pattwn  (H.  n.).  The  Theory  of  Social  Forces.  Philadelphia:  Pub- 
lication of  tlu^  Anu^riean  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

I  My  I  ntftmHor  Patton,  of  tlio  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subjects  of  the 
«'luvi»torH  iiro  :  lulhiomu*  (tf  tlio  I'hivironmont ;  Kaco  Psycliology  ;  Knowledge  and 
h«»Ht*f  ;  A  Stu'ial  (\»nun«>nw(MUtlj ;  Normal  Progress.] 

lin\\uiH)  (David).  Letters  to  John  Ramsay  McCulloch.  1816- 
IHliJi.  l'idit(Mi  with  introduotion  and  annotations  hv  J.  H.  Hollander, 
IM\.l>.  An\(M'ioan  Mrononuc  Association.     Pp.  182. 

So\n\d  ('unt>noy,  KSl);').  A  ComiKMidium  of  Accurate  and  Timely 
lnforu>iUiv^i\  vu\  Curronoy  Questions.  Now  York:  pubhshed  by  the 
Souml  ('urromn  CiMunnitoe  of  tlio  l^oform  Club. 

(A  im.oelUuieons  ei^lUvtii>u  of  jv^pors  on  monetary  questions,  of  all  degrees  of 
\{Uvu\  aiul  \\\  s\MUo  i'i^so'N  of  soiontitii' \veij:)\t.  tirst  publislied  as  pamphlets  by  the 
UofvMin  v'hih  in  il'^  'rjunp;Ui;t»  v^f  iHhu';aiv>u  '  in  favour  of  'sound  currency.'] 

SnMsoN  (JJ.  Handbook  to  tho  l*i\bor  Lt\\v  of  the  United  States. 
Now  York  :  C'htulos  Soribnor's  S<>ns.     PJmo. 

[A  orttvfvil  j%u\l  tn\^t\vv>rthv  Knvk,  bv  {\  traiuiHi  K-^wvor  and  student.] 

Sv  MNKU  ^\\\  C^.V  Tho  History  of  Prtuking  in  tho  United  States. 
Now  York:    Vhc  .KH<,t*u\l  K\fCcnii*\et\\\     4to.  $GaX\ 

(Vol.  U  v^f  ,^  »^*k<vv^4  0/  r^5<*  .*s8HVt««i;  v'/  ijJ*  .V«j:4v>*Js<.  to  Iv  completed  in  fonr 
Nwluuws,  tho  vUttv^rv^nt  vvuutru\>i  Unix^  tr\\4t<\l  by  v\it!er\nit  hAuds.  lu  this  first 
\olu\\u\  b\  lV^I\\vsv>r  Sumner  of  YaIo  Vuivers^ity.  uuns:  aturtior:  is  given  to  the 
^vuvsl  K^txuv  «!;e  C'axI  Wav.  Aiwl  os^hviaIIx' to  tho  jx'nv\H>:X^l>40;  comp^iatively 
t^^Uv"  U^  twvnl  e\v"ii!s  A*.id  The  ^tv^vu?  ^vxtem  J 
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Taussig  (F.  W.).  Wages  and  Capital:  an  Examination  of  the 
Wages  Fund  Doctrine.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  12mo.  $1.50 

[Part  I.  gives  the  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of  capital  to  wages,  and 
the  truth  of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine.  Part  II.  examines  the  history  of  the  wages 
fund  controversy  from  Adam  Smith  and  his  contemporaries  to  the  present  time.] 

Vincent  (John  Martin  Ph.D.,  and  Ada  S.).  Constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  (translated  and  supplied  with  an  introduction  and 
notes).  Philadelphia :  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.     Pp.  39. 

Ansiaux  (Maurice).  Heures  de  Travail  et  Salaires.  University 
de  Li^ge.  Dissertation  inaugurale  pour  Tobtention  du  diplome  special 
de  docteur  en  Economic  politique.  Brussels :  Imprimerie  Veuve 
Ferdinand  Larcier.     1896.     8vo.  Pp.  299. 

BouROuiLL  (T.  D'AuLNis).  6tude  sur  la  Question  Mon^taire. 
Paris  :  Larose.     1896. 

BoNzoN  (Jacques).  Le  Crime  et  TEcole.  Paris:  Guillaumin  et 
Cie.     Pp.  375. 

[Much  impressed  by  the  increasing  rate  of  juvenile  criminality,  the  author 
studies  the  means  of  increasing  the  education  efficiency  of  French  primary  schools. 
As  religious  teaching  could  not  be  reinstated  in  public  schools,  the  teaching  of  a 
purified  patriotism  is  advocated.] 

GiDE  (Charles).      Principes   d'ficonomie    Politique.      Cinqui^me 

edition.     Paris :  Larose.     1896.     Pp.  616. 

[The  fifth  edition  of  this  excellent  book  is  somewhat  enlarged  and  considerably 
altered.  The  author,  while  deferring  to  several  criticisms,  does  not  accept  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  long  notes  should  be  incorporated  with  the  text ;  holding  that  the 
construction  d  deux  stages  is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  two  classes  of  readers.] 

MoLiNARi  (G.  De).  Comment  se  resoudra  la  Question  Sociale. 
Paris :  Guillaumin.     1896. 

Pareto  (Vilfredo).  Cours  d'Economie  Politique.  Tome  Premier. 
Lausanne.     (8vo.  pp.  viii.,  430.     1896.) 

WuARiN  (Louis).  Une  Vue  d'ensemble  de  la  Question  Sociale. 
Paris  :  L.  Larose.     1895.     3.50  fr. 

Ehrenberg  (Eichard).    Das  Zeitalter  der  Fugger  :  Geldkapital  und 

Creditverkehr  im    16  Jahrhundert.      Erster  Band :    Die  Geldmiichte 

des  16  Jahrhunderts.     Jena  :  1896. 

[Very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  excellent  book  on  the  relations  of 
Hamburg  and  England  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  follows  the  present  historic 
treatise  on  the  Aqe  of  the  Fuggers,  the  well-known  bankers  of  Germany  in  the  six- 
teenth century.    The  second  volume  is  to  be  published  immediately]. 

Frankenstein  (Kuno).  Der  Arbeiterschutz,  seine  Theorie  und 
Politik.     Leipzig :  1896. 

[This  volume  is  a  part  of  the  voluminous  Hand-  und  Lehrbuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften  in  selbsidndigen  Bdndcn  herausgegeben  von  Kuno  Frankenstein.  I. 
Abtheilung  (Volkswirthschaftslehre)  vol.  xiv.  It  contains  the  theory  and  policy  of 
the  protection  given  to  labour,  especially  by  factory  and  workshop  legislation]. 

Jaeger  (Dr.  Oskar).  Die  Aufgabe  und  wissenschaftliche  Methode 
der  Theoretischen  Nationalokonomie.  (Eeprinted  from  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Volkstvirtschaft.)     Vienna  :  F.  Tempsky.     Pp.  36. 
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Kleinwachter  (Friedrich).  Das  Einkommen  und  seine  Verthei- 
lung.     Leipzig:  1896. 

[This  book  also  is  part  of  the  same  undertaking.  It  contains  a  treatise  on 
Income  and  its  Distribution.  The  author  is  Professor  at  the  Austrian  University  of 
Czemowitz.] 

Matlekovits  (Dr.  Alexander  von).  Geschichte  des  Ungarischen 
Staatsbaushaltes  (1867-1893).  Prague:  F.  Temp&ky.  Wien :  F. 
Tempsky.     Leipzig  :  G.  Freytag.     Pp.  51. 

Naude  (Wilhelm).  Die  Getreidehandelspolitik  der  Europaischen 
Staaten  vom  13  bis  zum  18  Jahrbundert,  als  Einleitung  in  die 
Preussische  Getreidehandelspolitik. 

[This  is  a  part  of  the  Acta  Borussica  (published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin). 
It  is  an  introduction  to  other  volumes  to  come,  containing  the  records  of  the 
Prussian  com  trade  policy  during  the  eighteenth  century.] 

Offermann  (Alfred).  Das  fictive  Capital  als  die  Ursache  nied- 
rigen  Arbeitslobnes.     Wien  :  Juluis  Klinkhardt.     Pp.  235. 

Von   Buch   (Leo).      Intensitiit   der   Arbeit- Werth  und  Preis  der 

Waaren.     Leipzig. 

[An  inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  mostly  criticising  the 
views  of  Karl  Marx  on  labour  and  value.] 

Wernicke  (Dr.  Johannes).  Der  objektive  Werk  und  Press.  Jena  : 
Gustav  Fischer.     1896.     Pp.  116. 

Wicksell  (Dr.  Kktjt).  Finanztheoretisebe  Untersucbungen  iiber 
Darstellurig  und  Kritik  des  Steuerwesens  Sebwedens.  Jena :  Gustav 
Fiscber.     1896.     Pp.  352. 

EiNAUDi.  La  erisi  Agraria  nell  Ingbilterra.  Bologna :  Fava  e 
Serega. 

[A  study  of  the  agrarian  crisis  in  England.  The  author,  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  Laboratory  of  Political  Economy  founded  at  the  University  of 
Turin  by  Professor  Cognctti  de  Martiis,  sliows  intimate  knowledge  of  the  official 
papers  bearing  on  the  subject.] 

JoHANNis  (Jehan  de).  Sui  Rapporti  tra  Capitali  e  Lavoro. 
Firenze  :  Ricci.     Pp.  22. 

LoRTNi  (E.)     La  Moneta  e  il  principio  del  corto  comparativa.    Roma : 
Loescher.     1895. 

[The  author  who  in  a  former  work  discussed  the  monetary  reforms  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  discusses  in  the  present  work  the  general  theory  of  money,  especially 
in  its  relations  to  international  trade.  He  argues  with  much  force  that  the 
prmciple  of  comparative  cost  is  not  confined  to  international  trade.] 

Volta  (RiCAKDO  Dalla).  II  nuovo  oro  Africano.  Firenze  :  Seeber. 
1896. 

[A  biilliant  and  judicious  essay  on  the  new  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  on  their  economic  influences.] 
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THE  PEOTECTIONIST  EE ACTION  IN  FEANCE. 

It  is  a  common-place  of  economic  history  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  a  wave  of  protectionism  has  spread  over  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  been  due  partly  to  wars,  partly  to  agricultural 
depression,  partly  to  the  great  fall  of  prices  in  gold-using 
<;ountries,  partly  to  the  growth  of  an  economic  theory  which 
prefers  national  to  cosmopolitan  considerations,,  and  to  which  the 
writings  of  Frederick  List  and  Carey  have  given  a  wide  popularity 
«,nd  influence. 

The  country  of  Voltaire  was  not  marked  out  by  nature  to  play 
the  hermit,  even  in  economics.  France  is  not  a  large  country 
<jompared  with  the  great  economic  units  of  the  present  day.  The 
United  States  occupy  a  territory  eighteen  times  as  big,  the  em- 
pire of  the  Czar  a  territory  more  than  forty-three  times  as  big. 
Although  it  luxuriates  in  many  climates,  in  many  soils,  in  many 
vegetables,  France  is  not  economically  self-sufficing.  It  pro- 
duces little  coal,  scarcely  any  iron,  lead,  brass,  petroleum  or 
cotton.  It  cannot  stock  its  industries  with  machinery.  It  does 
not  entirely  supply  its  own  demand  for  corn.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  population  which  is  peculiarly  accessible  to  the 
force  of  abstract  reasoning  and  to  the  power  of  ideas. 

A  priori  we  should  certainly  expect  the  Frenchman  to  go  in 
for  free  trade.  But  at  the  present  moment  he  is  a  convinced 
protectionist.  France  has  never  been  a  completely  free  trade 
country,  but  she  has  had  what  may  be  called  interludes  of 
comparative  free  trade.^  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
tectionist reaction  in  France,  we  mean  in  reality  that  France  has 

1  The  first  was  during  Turgot's  ministry  1774-1776,  the  second  was  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolution,  while  the  third  begins  with  the  Second  Empire. 
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reverted  to  an  older  type  of  economic  policy,  which  was  modified 
under  the   Second   Empire,   but  which  was  never  completely 
abandoned.    It  would  not  therefore  be  true  to  say  that  a  free 
trade  experiment  has  ever  been  completely  tried  in  France  ;  still 
less  that  the  French  mind  has  ever  been  saturated  with  free  trade 
principles.     The  only  free  trade  which  France  has  ever  known, 
has  been  the  free  trade  of  commercial  treaties,  and  commercial 
treaties,  although  they  may  effect  the  objects  of  a  free  trader, 
oflfend  his  cosmopolitan  conscience.     They  involve  the  perilous 
principle  of  reciprocity,  they  are  of  partial  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation.    Still  they  are  better  than  nothing,  and   a  connected 
system  of  liberal  treaties  comes  very  near  to  a  complete  recogni- 
tion of  free  trade.     It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  France  has 
not  always  shown  herself  averse  to  commercial  treaties,  and  from 
1572,  when  Charles  the  Ninth  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Government  of  Elizabeth,  to  1786,  when  William  Pitt  con- 
cluded his  famous  treaty,  there  were  many  important  arrange- 
ments of  this  character  made  between  France  and  foreign  Powers. 
But  the  continental  blockade  created  a  precedent  for  isolation, 
which  the  selfish   oligarchy  of  the   Kestoration  and  the   July 
Monarchy  was  only  too  glad  to  follow,  and  the  numerous  pro- 
hibitions established  by  the  tariff  of  1822  remained  for  the  most 
part  unaltered  for  thirty  years.     It  was  not  a  regime  calculated 
to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  political  virtue.     When  there 
was  a  question  of  the  union  of  Belgium  and  France  in  1831,  the 
French  manufacturers  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  project 
in  the  interest  of  their  cloths,  their  cotton,  and  their  forges. 
They  prevented   Algeria   from    cultivating    cotton ;    they  even 
attempted  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  beetroot  in  the  interest 
of  their  sugar  refineries.     An  attempt  was  indeed  made  under  the 
July  Monarchy  to  break  down  the  *  Chinese  wall '  which  the  pro- 
tectionists of  France  had  built  round  their  country.     There  was 
a  large  employment  of  drawbacks  and  bounties,  and  it  was  the 
policy  of  M.  Guizot  to  make  commercial  treaties  with  the  small 
Powers  upon  the  French  border ;  with  Belgium,  with  Switzer- 
land, with   Piedmont.      The    treaties   were   well-conceived   but 
M.  Guizot  was  not  the  man   to  force  unpopular  details  down  a 
hostile  and  prejudiced  Chamber,  and  be  permitted  amendments 
to  be  carried  which  largely  impaired  the  value  of  his  work. 

It  was  left  to  Napoleon  the  Third  to  inaugurate  something 
like  a  free  trade  regime,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to 
power  he  began  to  reduce  tlie  duties  on  a  large  number  of  raw 
materials.      But   there   was   no   free   trade    movement    in    the 
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country,  and  apart  from  the  vine-growers  of  the  South,  no  large 
section  of  the  industrial  population  either  desired  free  trade,  or 
understood  the  question.  Headers  of  Morley*s  hife  of  Cohden 
need  not  be  reminded  how  that  eminent  free  trader  thought 
that  he  had  converted  the  Emperor  to  views  which  no  one  in 
the  Chamber  shared,  and  which  no  one  in  the  Chamber  under- 
stood; how  the  treaty  of  1860  was  the  result  of  something 
like  a  private  conspiracy  between  Michel  Chevalier,  Cobden  and 
the  Emperor;  how  the  objections  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Coromerce  and  Industry  were  autocratically  overruled  ;  how  the 
Emperor  himself  was  influenced  not  so  much  by  economic, 
considerations  as  by  the  necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of 
England,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  alienated  by  his  ambitious 
intervention  in  Italian  politics ;  how  timid  and  distrustful  were 
the  French  politicians ;  how  lethargic  Bastiat  found  the  French 
public.  It  might  therefore  have  been  easily  predicted  that,  as 
soon  sis  the  Empire  fell,  France  would  retrogress  towards  that 
system  of  protection  which  had  been  largely  though  not  com- 
pletely relaxed  by  the  fourteen  commercial  treaties  of  Napoleon 
the  Third.  And  the  expectation  was  rendered  all  the  more  certain 
by  the  character  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  threw  dis- 
credit on  everything  imperial,  encouraged  national  antagonisms, 
demanded  additional  fiscal  measures.  It  is  true  that  the  reac- 
tion did  not  follow  immediately,  and  that  the  nation  which 
had  experienced  some  of  the  benefits  of  free  trade  did  not 
immediately  unlearn  its  lessons.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  taxation  rendered 
necessary  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  of  1870-74,  no  tax  was 
imposed  on  objects  of  the  first  necessity,  and  that  even  under 
the  tariff  of  1892  raw  wool,  raw  silk,  skins  and  oleaginous 
grains  are  admitted  free.  The  system  of  commercial  treaties, 
most  of  which  were  framed  to  last  for  long  periods,  could  not  be 
immediately  broken  up  without  exciting  great  political  as  well 
as  industrial  friction,  and  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  too  much  preoccupied  with  home  troubles  to  undertake  the 
revision  of  the  tariff.  And  so  it  renewed  the  treaties  of  commerce 
for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  1881 
that  protection  abroad  and  agricultural  depression  at  home  pre- 
cipitated a  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  since  that  date  the  principle 
of  protection  has  gained  ground  rapidly,  culminating  in  the  great 
tariff  revision  of  1892  and  the  additional  corn  duty  of  1894. 

There  is  no  question  that  fiscal  tradition  counts  for  something 

A  A  2 
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in  this  matter,  for  if  anything  in  France  is  conservative  it  is  the 
budget.^  But  if  fiscal  tradition  counts  for  something,  downright 
protectionism  counts  for  a  great  deal  more.  The  phylloxera,  and 
the  importation  of  Spanish  and  Italian  wines,  which  were 
unduly  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  home-grower  by  the  negli- 
gent treaty  with  Spain  in  1881,  have  converted  the  vine-growers 
of  the  South  from  their  economic  orthodoxy.*  The  increased 
importation  of  American  and  Indian  corn  has  depressed  agricul- 
ture. And  in  1879  Prince  Bismarck  turned  his  back  upon  free 
trade,  and  other  countries  were  not  slow  to  follow  Germany  into 
the  protectionist  camp.  Something  very  like  a  panic  swept  over 
the  French  political  world.  Germany  and  perfidious  Albion 
were  getting  hold  of  the  French  internal  market ;  France  was 
being  ruined  by  commercial  treaties ;  the  balance  of  commerce 
was  against  her ;  agriculturists  were  flocking  to  the  towns  and 
lowering  industrial  wages,  while  all  other  countries  except 
England  were  raising  their  tariffs.  France  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  *  in  the  movement,*  and  in  1890  a 
■Commission  was  formed  to  sit  upon  the  customs  and  to  revise 
the  tariff. 

The  tariff  of  1892  was  described  by  its  opponents  as  an 
''economic  revolution.*  In  some  respects  this  was  hardly  an 
•exaggeration.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  announced  that 
it  would  have  no  more  commercial  treaties.  Sixty-two  out  of 
ninety-seven  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  declared  against  them  ; 
the  treaties  were  generally  composed  by  diplomatists,  who  did 
not  understand  the  economic  needs  of  the  country ;  they  were 
too  rigid  and  too  durable ;  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
encouraged  trade,  seeing  that  France  exported  more  to  the 
countries  with  whom  she  had  simple  conventions  than  to  those 
with  whom  she  had  regular  commercial  treaties.  Germany  too, 
under  her  *  autonomous  tariff,*  had  increased  her  importations  by 
400,000,000  francs  and  her  exportations  by  500,000,000  from  1880 
to  1889.     France  must  be  *  in  the  movement/ 

Accordingly    the    Government   constructed    two    tariffs,^    a 

^  Four  out  of  the  five  direct  taxes  now  levied  by  the  French  Government  date 
from  the  Revolutionary'  period,  while  the  Code  of  Customs  of  22nd  of  August,  1791, 
is  still  the  basis  of  the  French  system. 

'  The  views  of  the  vine-growers  were  well  stated  by  ^I.  Turrel  in  the  debate  on 
the  Tariff  in  1891  [reported  in  the  Journal  Officicl]. 

3  Rai^'ort  G^n^ral  an  nom  de  la  Commission  des  Donancs  rclatif  a.  V itahlissement 
du  Tarif  CUhi^ral  des  Douaiies  {Chamhrc  des  Dt^put^s,  Session  1891,  No.  1267) ;  and 
Projet  du  Loimodifiant  Ic  regime  d^uyi  certain  nomhrc dc  marchondises  dHiomm^s  a  la 
Loi  des  Dmianes  dii  11  Janvier  1892  {Session  extraordinaire  1892,  No.  2338). 
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maximum  tariff  for  the  countries  with  whom  France  should  have 
no  convention,  a  minimum  tariff,  about  20  per  cent,  lower,  for 
the  countries  with  whom  France  should  conclude  one.  Duties 
upon  agricultural  produce  were  never  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
convention  or  to  be  admitted  into  the  conventional  tariff.  And 
it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  conventions  of  the  future 
should  be  conventions  for  a  short  period,  and  that  they  should  be 
terminable  at  a  year's  notice.  By  this  device  the  Government 
hopeld  to  secure  more  industrial  control,  more  stability,  more 
elasticity.  It  would  go,  for  instance,  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland,  and  say :  '  Keduce  your  duties  and  take  our 
minimum  tariff.'  There  would  be  no  complicated  haggling  :  the 
brilliant  diplomat  could  not  sacrifice  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  to  a  pohtical  coup,  Switzerland  would  have  to 
choose  between  either  the  minimum  or  the  maximum  rate,  and 
both  rates  were  fixed  by  the  Chambers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Government  plan 
was  absurd,  and  the  arguments  upon  which  it  was  based  were 
misleading.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  commercial 
treaties  are  things  of  the  past.  Bather,  it  was  then  and  is  now 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  large  commercial  unions 
are  necessary  and  profitable.  Germany  had  issued  from  her  isola- 
tion, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary,  a  treaty  with 
Switzerland  for  fifty-nine  articles,  with  Italy  for  twenty-two 
articles,  with  Spain  for  thirty-nine,  with  Greece  for  twenty,  and 
she  has  since  concluded  a  treaty  with  Bussia.  The  United 
States  were  clearly  attempting  to  enforce  the  economic  side  of 
the  Munroe  doctrine.  They  had  made  treaties  with  Brazil  and 
Mexico ;  they  were  negotiating  with  Canada ;  they  had  held  a 
conference  in  Washington  in  1891  with  a  view  to  a  commercial 
union  between  the  South  American  States  and  the  States  of  the 
Union.  There  was  therefore  ample  justification  for  M.  Aynard's 
remark,  *  Vous  partez  pour  la  protection  quand  les  autres  en 
reviennent,'  and  for  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu's  lament  that  France 
was  conceding  to  Germany  the  leadership  in  the  commercial 
union  of  the  Central  European  States,  a  union  which  alone  would 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  vast  economic  units  of  the 
British  Empire,  of  Bussia,  and  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  was  the  Government  plan  practical.  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  President  could  conclude  a 
commercial  treaty  on  his  own  authority.  He  could  increase  the 
maximum  tariff,  he  could  diminish  the  minimum  tariff,  and  the 
Chamber   was  not   prepared  to  revise   the  Constitution.     The 
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maximum  tariff  therefore  was  not  a  maximum,  and  the  minimum 
tariff  was  not  a  minimum.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  any  country  would  be  willing  to  swallow  the 
minimum  tariff  whole.  This  was  proved  in  1893  when  the  French 
Governinent  attempted  to  negotiate  a  commercial  convention  with 
Switzerland.  It  was  found  that  Switzerland  would  not  accept 
the  minimum  tariff,  and  the  French  Government  was  consequently 
forced  to  propose  certain  alterations,  some  of  which  affected 
agricultural  produce.  It  thus  violated  two  of  the  sacred  canons 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  Chamber  threw  out  the  scheme  by 
s,  large  majority.  The  consequence  was  that  Switzerland 
retaliated,  and  that  French  imports  into  that  country  at  once 
dropped  to  one-third  of  their  former  amount,  that  French  sugar 
was  superseded  by  Austrian  sugar,  French  wines  by  Spanish 
wines,  French  machines  by  German  and  Belgian  machines  !  ^ 

The  General  Commission  of  the  Customs,  which  was  elected 
at  the  end  of  January,  1890,  to  revise  the  French  tariff,  was 
composed  of  fifty-five  members,  thirty-nine  of  whom  were 
protectionists,  eight  free  traders,  and  eight  doubtful.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  to  produce  a  double  tariff,  which  affected 
722  articles,  which  imposed  an  addition  of  600,000,000  francs  to 
the  Custom  duties,  and  which,  according  to  M.  Leon  Say's 
calculation,  would  increase  the  price  of  articles  necessary  for  life 
by  1,500,000,000  francs,  or  60,000,000  pounds  sterling,  over  the 
price  at  which  they  would  stand  supposing  there  were  no  duties 
at  all.  The  French  tariff  was  already  strongly  protective,  seeing 
that  the  Custom  duties  amounted  to  355,000,000  francs,  only 
204,000,000  of  which  could  be  considered  to  be  raised  for  fiscal 
purposes,  and  the  General  Commission  of  1890-2  has  neither  the 
credit  nor  the  disgrace  of  inaugurating  a  protective  policy.  But 
if  the  huclgetaires  of  1885  and  1887  had  chastised  the  consumer 
with  whips,  the  General  Commission  of  1892  chastised  him  with 
scorpions.  The  duties  on  cereals  were  supplemented  with  in- 
creased duties  on  meat  and  livestock,  with  duties  upon  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  honey,  beer,  and  bread. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Commission 
approached  its  work  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  its  report 
which  relates  to  colza.  Colza  is  an  ingredient  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap ;  it  supplies  oilcake  to  agriculture,  and  provides  an 
oil  used  in  illumination.  Ever  since  1862  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  had  been  steadily  decreasing  in  France.     The  Commission 

^  Cf.  Econoiniste  Franrais,  2nd  June,  1894,  and   24tli   November,   1894  ;   and 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  iii.  (1893),  p.  540. 
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recommended  that  the  industry  should  be  revived  by  a  protective 
duty  of  about  six  per  cent. 

And  yet  there  were  the  gravest  objections  to  this  course.  M. 
Grandeau,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  agricultural  questions, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  replace  colza 
by  beetroot  and  potatoes;  that  the  competition  of  gas  and 
petroleum  would  always  render  the  cultivation  of  colza  unpro- 
fitable ;  that  a  duty  on  colza  would  ruin  the  soap  and  oil 
industries ;  that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  especially  in  the 
South  of  France,  demanded  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  oilcakes, 
and  that  France  could  only  provide  one-sixth  of  the  requisite 
quantity.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  th^  cultivation  of  colza 
was  dying  out  in  Germany  despite  protective  duties,  and  in 
Belgium.  The  Chambers  of  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux;  protested 
urgently  against  the  duty  in  the  interests  of  their  flourishing  soap 
and  oil  manufactures  which  rely  upon  the  foreigner  for  three- 
fourths  of  their  raw  material.  But  all  these  considerations  were 
waived  aside.  The  Commission  argued  that  colza  was  grown 
upon  poor  soil  and  by  small  farmers ;  that  it  yielded  twenty-two 
million  francs  annually  in  wages ;  that  its  cultivation  afforded 
the  *  last  barrier  against  the  immigration  of  rural  labour  into  the 
towns ' ;  that  the  manufacturers  might  be  conciliated  by  the 
temporary  admission  of  free  oil,  and  by  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  finished  oleaginous  products  ;  and  that  the  revival  of  colza 
cultivation  would  prevent  the  formation  of  powerful  monopolies 
at  the  ports. 

Luckily  these  recommendations  were  not  accepted,  and  under 
the  tariff  of  1892  oleaginous  grains,  together  with  skins,  raw  silk, 
and  raw  wool,  are  admitted  free.  But  from  the  report  of  the 
Commission  it  is  clear  that  when  once  protectionist  principles  are 
admitted,  nothing  is  more  diflicult  than  to  cry  halt.  If  there  is 
one  article  more  than  another  as  to  the  free  importation  of  which 
.  we  should  have  expected  unanimity,  that  article  is  raw  silk.  Silk 
is  the  one  commodity  with  which  France  can  command  a  cosmo- 
poHt^n  market.  In  1889  France  put  forth  one-third  of  the  total 
silk  consumption  of  the  world.  The  silk  industry  of  Lyons  is  the 
greatest  silk  industry  extant,  and  it  relies  very  largely  for  its 
supplies  of  raw  material  upon  the  foreigner.  Whereas  the  silk 
manufacturers  consume  3^404,098  kilos  of  imported  silk,  they  only 
consume  575,000  kilos,  of  home-grown  silk.  Again,  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  silks  are  in  every  way  better  than  anything  which 
the  French  silk-grower  can  produce.  Protection  too  had  been 
partially  tried  and  had  failed.     In  1888  the  French  decided  to  put 
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a  duty  of  one  franc  a  kilo,  upon  raw  Italian  silk,  and  two  &ancs 
a  kilo,  upon  worked-up  silk.  It  was  a  slight  tax,  but  it  contri- 
buted to  make  the  market  of  Milan  and.-  to  develop  the  Swiss 
industries  of  Zurich,  of  Basle,  of  Crefeld  and  of  Eberfeld.  Again 
a  remarkable  change  had  recently  come  over  the  consumption  of 
silk.  It  had  become  so  to  speak  democratised.  It  was  no  longer 
an  article  confined  to  the  rich,  and  the  Lyons  industry  declared 
that  it  could  only  keep  alive  by  selling  cheap  silks.  Under  these 
circumstwices  it  might  have  been  expected  that  no  question  would 
ever  have  been  raised  as  to  an  import  duty  upon  the  raw  material. 
But  sericulture  in  France  had  been  hard  hit  by  disease,  by  bad 
seasons  and  by  careless  cultivation  of  the  mulberry.  Protection 
was  energetically  claimed  for  the  cocoon,  and  the  Commission 
was  bound  with  great  elaboration  to  demonstrate  the  inad^dsa- 
bility  of  protective  duties  or  drawbacks  or  temporary  admissions. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  Commission  felt  itself  bound  to  help  the 
native  silk-grower.  Although  French  silk  can  only  supply  one 
kind  of  stuff,  and  forms  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  total  raw 
material  used  by  the  country,  the  Commission  demanded  a  grant 
of  3,190,000  francs  to  establish  six  stations  of  sericulture,  and  to 
afford  teaching  in  the  subject  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  two 
thousand  communes  in  which  the  cocoon  is  grown. 

The  French  Government  may  be  congratulated  upon  its 
successful  resistance  to  the  cry  for  a  duty  upon  raw  silk  and 
oleaginous  grains ;  but  the  fact  that  such  a  cry  was  raised,  and 
that  it  evoked  so  loud  an  echo  in  the  Chamber,  points  to  a  very 
real  danger.  It  is  not  only  difficult  for  a  protectionist  Govern- 
ment to  limit  the  number  of  articles  which  it  will  protect,  but  it 
is  also  almost  impossible  to  equalise  the  incidence  of  protection. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tariff  of  1892  imposed  duties  amounting 
to  69  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  manufactured  articles,  and  duties 
amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  upon  articles  of  consumption. 
The  protection  awarded  to  French  agriculture  was  thus  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  protection  awarded  to  French  manufactures, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  tariff  of  1892,  which  maintained 
the  modest  corn  duty  of  five  francs  imposed  five  years  earlier,  and 
which  admitted  free  of  charge  raw  silk,  wool,  skins  and  oleaginous 
grains,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  agricultural  interest.  *  The 
clear  consequence  of  all  this,'  wrote  M.  Louis  Herve  in  his  organ, 
Le  Mo7ide,  '  is  that  our  miserable  legislators  have  condemned 
agriculture  to  remain  the  pelican  of  industry,  or,  if  you  prefer  the 
phrase,  they  have  continued  to  make  of  industry  the  vampire  of 
agriculture.' 
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These  representations  produced  their  effect.  The  corn  duty, 
which  in  1884  stood  at  three  francs,  in  1887  at  five  francs,  was 
raised  in  1894  to  seven  francs,  and  the  bill  of  1894  was  carried  by 
majorities  of  206  in  the  Chamber,  and  of  157  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Government  that  the  experience  of 
the  corn  duty,  now  ranging  over  ten  years,  had  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  living.  From 
1873  to  1882,  when  there  was  only  a  nominal  duty  of  sixty 
centimes,  the  price  of  corn  only  once  descended  below  25  francs 
the  quintal.  From  1883  to  1892  the  price  had  only  once  exceeded 
25  francs.  The  price  of  corn  in  fact  ruled  lower  after  the  pro- 
tective duties  than  before  them,  and  moreover  no  exact  correla- 
tion could  be  established  between  the  price  of  corn  and  the  price 
of  bread.  The  argument  was  fallacious  in  the  first  place  because 
it  did  not  take  into  account  the  comparative  cost  of  corn  in  the 
home  and  foreign  markets,  and  in  the  second  place  because  it 
ignored  the  immense  improvement  in  French  agricultural  methods 
which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  law  of  1884  sanctioning  the 
formation  of  agricultural  syndicates.^  M.  Leon  Say  in  1892 
pointed  out  in  the  Chamber  that  during  the  period  of  the  three 
franc  duty  (1885-1886)  the  difference  between  the  value  of  French 
and  English  corn  was  four  francs,  or  one  franc  more  than  the 
duty,  while  for  the  period  of  the  five  franc  duty  (1887-1890)  the 
average  difference  between  Paris  and  London  prices  was  7fr.  23c. 
or  2fr.  23c.  more  than  the  duty.  If  we  allow  for  the  fact  that  even 
during  the  free  trade  period  French  prices  ruled  higher  than 
foreign  prices  by  Ifr.  25c.,  it  would  appear  that  the  five  franc  duty 
produces  an  augmentation  in  price  slightly  in  excess  of  its  own 
value.  And  these  estimates  have  been  substantially  confirmed  by 
a  remarkable  study  published  by  M.  Charles  Lesage  in  the 
Annales  de  VEcole  libre  des  Sciejices  Politiques  for  April,  1891. 
M.  Lesage  shows  that  during  the  three  franc  period  the  French 
price  was  3fr.  70c.  higher  than  the  price  in  Great  Britain,  while 
during  the  five  franc  period  it  was  6fr.  10c.  higher.  Allowing  for 
the  average  difference  between  French  and  British  prices,  which 
seems  to  exist  independently  of  the  duty,  M.  Lesage  concludes 
that  the  duty  has  produced  a  corresponding  rise  in  price.  Thus 
the  three  franc  duty  cost  the  country  300  millions,  and  the  five 
franc  duty  500  millions,  while  it  brought  in  60  millions  only  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  price  of  bread  is  more  difiB- 

^  Readers  of  the  Economic  Journal  of  June,  1895,  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  M.  Charles  Gide's  interesting  article  on  this  subject ;  vol.  v.  p.  195. 
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cult  to  evaluate,  because  in  the  making  of  a  loal  labour  is  a  more 
important  economic,  constituent  than  the  flour  from  which  it  is 
made,  and  because  the  retail  trade  is  carried  on  through  number^ 
less  small  agencies,  whose  dealings  are  influenced  by  special  and 
local  causes.^  The  price  of  bread,  therefore,  does  ^ot  vary  exactly 
vnth  the  price  of  flour,  and  French  statistics  would  seem  to  show 
that  bread  prices  are  rather  less  stable  than  flour  prices.^  The 
price  of  bread  was  certainly  lower  in  France  in  1888, 1889,  and 
1890  after  the  duty,  than  it  was  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882  before 
the  duty,^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  was  immediately  followed  by  a  large  importation  of  Belgian 
bread,  and  that  the  Parliament  of  1892  had  in  consequence  to 
put  a  duty  upon  bread  in  the  interests  of  the  French  baker.  It 
is  clear  then  that  French  bread  was  dearer  than  Belgian  bread, 
and  this  fact  was  not  contested  by  the  protectionists  in  1894, 
when  M.  Jules  Siegfoied  showed  that  while  br^ad  in  Paris  cost 
thirty-five  centimes  the  kilo.,  in  Brussels  it  cost  twenty-six,  and  in 
Ghent  twenty  or  eighteen.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
authoritative  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  bread  prices  in 
French  and  foreign  markets  after  the  imposition  of  the  French 
duties.^ 

While  the  duty  on  corn  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  prices  of 
flour  and  bread,  the  duties  on  livestock  and  meat  appear  to  have 
operated  to  stimulate  home  production  and  actually  to  have 
diminished  meat  prices  in  the  home  market.  The  priqes  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  veal  have  not  only  steadily  decreased  in  the  Paris 
market  from  1880  to  1891,^  but  they  rule  decidedly  lower  than  the 


^  Thus  a  fanner  at  Heyford  in  Oxfordshire  tells  me  that  the  price  of  bread  in 
his  neighbourhood  keeps  up  because  the  bakers  have  so  many  bad  debts  among  the 
cottagers. 

-  Foville,  Statistiqjic  de  la  France,  pp.  124,  125. 

■*  Average  bread  prices  in  France  from  1816  to  1893  per  kilo. : 

,    c. 
Bread.     1810-20         38-8 

18i?l-30        ...         33-4 

1831-40         31-5 

1851-GO 

18G1-70         37-6 

1871-83         ' ■...     39-2 

1881-93         38-4 

Cf.  kconomistc  Fraiicais,  2nd  November,  1895. 

*  It  is  possible  that  French  bread  has  not  risen  proportionately  to  the  cost  of 

corn,  because  of  the  excessive  multiplication  of  bakers,  who  cut  each  other's  profits 

down  to  a  minimum. 

^  The  average  from  1883-93  is  however  13  centimes  per  kilo,  higher  than  the 

average  from  18GG-1870  [Economistc  Franc^ais^  2nd  November,  1895]. 
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London  prices.^  And  while  the  importation  of  livestock  and 
meat  has  decreased  owing  to  the  .duty,  the  home  production  has 
increased,  and  has  led  to  augmented  exportation.^  On  the  other 
hand  it  would  be  extravagant  to  attribute  the  whole,- or  even  the 
greater  part,  of  this  improvement  to  the  stimulus  of  the  duty.  The 
agricultural  syndicates,  of  which  in  1884  there  were  but  five,  as 
against  1,125  in  1894,  have  effected  a  revolution  in  French  agri- 
cultural efficiency  compared  to  that  effected  by  the  break-down 
of  the  open  field  system  in  England.  It  is  largely  owing  to  these 
associations  of  landowners  that  a  peasant  proprietary  has  been 
enabled  to  obtain  for  itself  the  advantages  attendant  upon  large 
farming,  to  treble  its  consumption  of  mineral  manures,^  while 
diminishing  their  price  by  more  than  a  quarter,  and  to  avail 
itself  of  all  the  last  improvements  in  machinery. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
articles  of  consumption,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  pre- 
judicially affected  the  external  commerce  of  the  country.  In 
1891  M.  de  Molinari  predicted  that  while  France  would  probably 
be  enabled  by  the  tariff  to  wrest  from  the  foreign  importer  about 
300  millions  of  the  615  millions  of  francs  which  constitute  her 
internal  trade  in  articles  capable  of  being  produced  in  the  country, 
she  would  lose  far  more  than  this  sum  upon  her  exportation  of 
manufactured  articles,  which  in  1890  amounted  to  1,915  millions, 
or  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  utmost  benefit  which 
jt  was  conceivably  open  for  protection  to.  offer.*    There  are  not 

»  1890.  fr.c. 

Beef.          Paris         1*44 

London    *      1-50 

Veal.          Paris         1*74 

London ..  208 

Mutton.     Paris         1-84 

London 2*10 

-  Surplus  of  imports  over  exports  : 

1885        87  million. 

1888         ...         ...         ...         ...       30        ,, 

1  ftftQ  1 1 

A  w  O  %J  •••  •••  •••  •••  A^  |y 

'  The  following  table  compiled  from  answers  given  by  thirty  agricultural 
syndicates  situated  in  different  parts  of  France  to  questions  proposed  by  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  shows  the  increase  in  the  use  of  mineral  manures  to  have 
exceeded  80  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  1889-93. 

Superphosphates      1 80  per  cent. 

Natural  Phosphates..  29        „ 

Scories  135         ,, 

Nitrates  of  Soda      65        ,, 

Organic  Manures      ...         134         ,, 

Sulphate  of  Potassium       283        ,, 

Compost         114 

*  Jouifial  dvs  EconoinisteSj  August,  1891. 


>» 
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wanting  signs  that  some  instalments  at  any  rate  of  this  predic- 
tion have  ahready  come  to  pass.     M.  Charles  Boux  estimated  in 
the  debates  upon  the  com  duty  of  1894    that  France  had  lost 
251,116,000-  francs  upon  her  exports  in  the  last  two  years  and 
251,339,000  francs  upon  her  imports.     At  the  same  time  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  stated  in  a  formal  protesta- 
tion   that   *  since  the    application    of    the  new  custom  duties 
we    have    witnessed    with    pain    the    constant    reduction    of 
our  commercial  operations.     The  industries  of  distillery  and  of 
the  fabrication  of  wine  from  dry  raisins  have  disappeared  from 
our  region.'    The  port  of  Marseilles,  which  did  so  much  Levan- 
tine trafl&c  before  the  duties,  in  two  years  lost  15  per  cent,  on  her 
general  movement,  and  37  per  cent,  if  her  usual  rate  of  progress 
be  taken  into  account.     In  1892,  58,000  tons  of  Marseilles  ship- 
ping were  unoccupied.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  testimony 
of  this  kind.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bheims  in  1894 
complained  that  her  manufactures  were  closing,  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  speaking  before  the  British  Chamber  of   Conunerce, 
estimated  the  loss  of  French  external  commerce  from  1880  to 
1890,   even  before  the  highly  augmented  rate,  to   amount   to 
15,000,000,  while  English  external  traffic  had  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  £47,000,000.^ 

While  the  politicians  of  the  Chamber  banish  Political  Eco- 
nomy to  Saturn,^  the  phalanx  of  economists  close  round  the  old 
standard  of  free  trade.     The  Journal  des  Economistes  is  tuned  up 

1  The  following  table  [compiled  from  the  £conomiste  Francais,  13th  January, 
1894,  20th  January,  1894]  will  illustrate  the  movement  of  French  commerce.  The 
figures  denote  francs,  000  omitted. 


18P5. 


Imports : 

(a)  Principal  fttod  stuffs      914,607    1,093,391 
(6)  Raw  aaterial 1,894,227 


1894. 


1893. 


Exports : 

(a)  Principal    Manufac- 
tured objects 1,613,069 

(b)  Principal  food  stuffs      553,^25 

(c)  Raw  material ,     6t5,S92 


1,930,55 « 


1,:;86,636 
595,174 
790,741 


987,607 
2,028,015 


1,515,144 
630,761 
iOSl5y 


1192. 


1891. 


1,286,296 
1,968,622 


1,641,941 
735,989 
742,847 


1,480.101 
2,215,497 


1,701,006 
760,901 
744,664 


1'90. 


1,298,174 
2,183,988 


1,76S,703 
715,581 
806,^92 


1889. 


1,338,646 
2,074,274  I 


1,720,723 
695,183 
846,760 


The  figures  from  1893  to  1889  are  derived  from  the  ^conomiste  Francais,  13th  January, 
1894  ;  the  additional  figures  for  1894,  1895  from  the  ^conomiste  Frangais  of  28th 
Decemher,  1895.  The  figures  before  1893  ought  to  be  reduced  by  about  70,000  to 
bring  them  into  lino  with  the  figures  subsequent  to  that  date.  The  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  trade  at  this  point  is  not  quite  so  great  as  it  seems,  but  still  the  fact  o!  a 
general  decline  is  clearly  established. 

2  M.  M61iue  in  his  General  Report  of  March  3rd,  1891,  said  of  the  Commission 
des  Douanes  *  Nous  avous  des  le  debut  par  une  sorte  d'accord  tacite  ^cart^  de  la 
discussion  toutes  les  controverses  doctrinales,  toutes  les  theories  d'^cole.' 
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to  a  high  pitch  of  economic  orthodoxy,  which  might  excite  the 
admiration  of  a  Cobden  or  a  Bastiat,  and  although  a  protectionist 
orator  once  declared  that  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  '  had  found 
his  Damascus  among  the  vineyards  of  the  Herault/  he  cannot 
have  perused  the  Economiste  Fran^ais,  Still  one  or  two  econo- 
mical writers  have  offered  a  defence  for  the  protectionists,  and 
the  arguments  advanced  by  M.  Charles  Gide  and  M.  Poinsard 
are  at  least  worthy  of  more  attention  than  those  of  M.  Meline 
and  his  followers  in  the  Chamber. 

M.  JDharles  Gide  has  written  a  very  popular  text-book,  which 
has  now  passed  through  five  editions.  '  He  fully  admits  the  econ- 
omic disadvantages  of  the  protective  system ;  he  points  out  how 
it  impedes  international  exchanges  and  reduces  exportation ;  how 
it  increases  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  a  Frenchman  pays  twice  as 
much  for  his  bread  as  an  Englishman,  to  the  loss  of  £55,000,000 
pearly  to  the  whole  country.  He  recognises  the  fact  that  protec- 
tion has  raised  the  price  of  raw  material,  and  led  to  conflicts  be- 
tween different  branches  of  production,  which  are  most  ineffec- 
tively palliated  by  the  complicated  mechanism  of  temporary 
admissions.  He  considers  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  competitive 
stimulus  is  bad  for  economic  enterprise  ;  that  the  custom  duties 
are  extraordinarily  vexatious  and  costly  to  collect,  and  that  being 
specific  and  not  ad  valorem  they  lead  to  very  complicated  classi- 
fications and  to  crying  injustice.  Finally  he  holds  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  these  duties  is  unequal,  insufficient  for  the 
weak,  unnecessary  for  the  strong.  A  duty  of  seven  francs  will 
not  help  to  any  considerable  extent  the  cultivator  of  a  poor  soil, 
is  unnecessary  to  the  cultivator  of  a  rich  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Gide  considers  that  some  form  of 
protection  is  necessary  for  France,  in  order  to  develop  all  the 
organs  of  economic  life  in  the  country,  and  to  enable  it  to  stand 
by  itself  during  the  present  crisis  of  affairs,  when  Europe  is  little 
more  than  a  standing  camp.  But  this  protection  ought  to  be 
given  in  the  shape  of  bounties  on  production,  which  can  be 
graduated  at  will,  which  do  not  injure  external  commerce  or 
interfere  with  production  by  increasing  the  cost  of  raw  material, 
and  which  have  this  further  advantage  over  import  duties,  that 
they  do  not  blind  the  country  to  the  fact  that  it  is  making  a 
definite  sacrifice  for  an  object  which  is  not  strictly  economic. 

M.  Poinsard  in  his  excellent  book  Libre  Echange  et  Protection, 
while  believing  in  free  trade  for  England,  defends  the  fiscal  policy 
at  present  pursued  in  France  on  two  main  grounds.  In  the  first 
place  he  holds  that  France  is  so  situated  that  she  cannot  ever 
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specialise  for  a  cosmopolitan  market.    Her  population  is  iiearly: 
evenly  divided  between  agriculture  and  industiy,  ^nd  botH,  owing: 
to  a  number  of  causes^  economic,. social,  political,  are  unfairly:^ 
handicapped  in  the  race  with  other  nations.     The  conscription^' 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  the  subdivision  of  agricultural  pro-i 
perty,  the  ingrained  preference  for  rentes  as  against  industrial 
investments,  the  great  variety  of  agricultural  products  native  to' 
the  country,  the  exceptional  burden  of  taxation,  the  absentee, 
landlord,  the  ignorance  of  the  small  proprietor,  the  distance  o£ 
coal  from  minerals,  the  costliness  of  transport^  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  small  shopkeepers,  the  natural  inferiority  of 
the  French  workman,  the  high  rate  of  wages  consequent  upon 
strikes,  the  *  fair  wage '  policy  of  many  municipal  councils,  are 
among  the  causes  alleged  by  M.  Poinsard  as  permanently  de- 
pressing the  French  producer. 

In  the  second  place  he  holds  that  France  is  undergoing  a  tran-* 
sitional  period  during  which  it  is  well  that  her  industries  should  be 
protected.  France  has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  the  Factory 
System  in  its  entirety.  Her  textile  industries  for  instance  are 
less  concentrated  and  less  specialised  than  the  textile,  industries 
of  England,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  are  still  made  in  small 
workshops.  A  reasonable  protection  therefore  *  may  help  produc-. 
tion  to  traverse  a  period  of  formation,  or  to  compensate  certain 
partial  causes  of  inequality,  but  it  cannot  solve  every  difficulty* 
Fundamental  reforms  are  necessary,  capable  of  lessening  the  cost 
of  production,  of  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  personal  initia- 
tive, the  taste  for  enterprise,  the  tendency  towards  lucrative 
professions  and  independent  work.     There  alone  is  salvation.* 

We  may  well  ask  how  a  tariff,  admittedly  *  complicated  and 
often  ill-conceived,'  bearing  *a  marked  character  of  exaggeration,* 
composed  by  a  Parliament  '  without  technical  experience  or 
knowledge  of  affairs,'  can  help  France  upon  her  way  to  industrial 
manhood.  If  the  object  of  the  tariff  be  *  to  compensate  for 
inequalities,'  will  not  its  effect  be  to  destroy  the  most  powerful 
motive  by  w^hich  those  inequalities  might  be  removed  ?  If  the 
object  be  to  compensate  the  taxpayer,  will  not  the  compensation 
reach  him  in  the  form  of  a  high  additional  tax  upon  the 
necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life  ?  If  the  object  be  to 
help  the  French  workman  to  become  independent,  and  the  French 
capitalist  to  invest  in  commerce,  the  effect  will  be  to  enlarge  still 
further  the  already  overgrown  functions  of  the  State,  and  to 
diminish  international  exchanges.  If  the  object  be  conceived  in 
political  rather  than  in  economical  terms,  the  result  will  be  no 
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less  disappointing.  Once  admit  the  protectionist  principle,  and 
you  run  in^ danger  of  degrading  your  Legislature.  The  members 
are  no  longer  members  for  France.  They  represent  the  vines  of 
Bordeaux,  the  silk  of  Lyons,  the  soap  and  oils  of  Marseilles,  the 
glass  works  of  Baccarat.  There  are  members  for  Beetroot  and 
members  for  Cotton,  and  in  place  of  parties  formed  upon  broad 
principles  of  politics,  you  have  small  groups  bound  together  by 
the  narrow  material  interests  of  a  particular  industry.  It  might 
be  possible  for  omniscience  combined  with  impartiality  to  frame 
a  tariff  as  *  an  essentially  transitory  method '  for  a  race  *  desirous 
to  take  or  to  keep  a  great  place  in  the  world.*  The  French 
Legislature  is  not  omniscient,  and  a  collection  of  individual 
partialities  does  not  necessarily  mean  collective  impartiality. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  well  for  France  if  M. 
Meline  and  his  friends  might  take  an  early  opportunity  to  *  find 
their  Damascus  *  as  they  reasonably  might  find  it  in  any  French 
trading  town  in  the  year  of  grace  1896. 

Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher 


THE  STANDAKD  KATE. 

Among  Trade  Union  regulations  there  is  one  which  stands  out 
as  practically  universal,  namely  the  insistence  on  payment 
according  to  some  definite  standard,  uniform  in  its  application. 
Even  so  rudimentary  a  form  of  combination  as  the  *  shop  club  ' 
requires  that  all  its  members  shall  receive,  as  a  minimum,  the 
rate  agreed  upon  with  the  foreman  for  the  particular  job.  The 
organised  local  or  national  Union  carries  the  principle  further, 
and  insists  on  a  standard  rate  of  payment  for  all  its  members  in 
the  town  or  district.  The  standard  rate,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
only  a  minimum,  never  a  maximum.  The  Friendly  Society  of 
Operative  Stonemasons,  for  instance,  agrees  with  the  London 
Central  Master  Builders'  Association  that  all  its  able-bodied 
members  shall  receive  not  less  than  tenpence  per  hour.  But  the 
society  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  an  employer  oflfering  a 
particular  stonemason,  whose  skill  or  character  is  valued,  any 
higher  rate  that  he  may  choose.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Tailors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Master  Tailors*  Association  of 
the  particular  town,  settles  a  *  log  '  fixing  the  payment  for  each 
kind  of  garment.  But  this  does  not  prevent  West  End  master 
tailors,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Union,  paying  some  members 
far  above  the  London  log  rates.  In  fact,  though  there  are  certain 
seeming  exceptions  with  which  we  shall  deal  separately,  we  know 
of  no  case  in  which  a  Trade  Union  forbids  or  discourages  its 
nienibers  from  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration,  for  the 
work  actually  performed,  than  the  common  standard  rate  fixed 
for  the  whole  body. 

J^ut  although  the  standard  rate  is  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum, 
the  very  existonce  of  this  minimum  tends  to  produce  a  greater 
iHjuality  of  rates  than  would  otherwise  prevail.  Employers  have 
often  asserted — and,  we  think,  correctly — that  the  insistence  on 
the  payment  to  all  men  of  at  least  the  stated  minimum  necessarily 
tends  towards  a  general  uniformity.  For  though  a  very  exceptional 
workman  may,  and  in  practice  often  does,  receive  a  higher  piece- 
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work  rate  or  time  wage  than  the  Union  requires,  yet  the  effect  of 
the  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  practically  hinders  any  precise 
graduation  of  each  man  '  according  to  merit.*  We  are  aware  of 
no  deductive  argument  from  which  this  practical  result  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  inevitable,  except  that  formerly  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  rigidly  determined  *wage 
fund/  Theoretically,  the  workman  above  the  worst  recognised 
by  the  employer  might  be  supposed  always  to  be  able  to  obtain 
his  *  rent  of  ability,'  or  equivalent  of  his  superiority,  whatever 
arrangements  the  employer  might  choose  to  make  with  the  work- 
men who  were  below  the  average/  But  in  spite  of  the  theory  we 
do  not  think  that  any  fair-minded  Trade  Unionist  would  deny 
that  the  minimum  rate  tends  in  practical  business  life  to  become 
a  uniform  rate  for  all  men  in  the  trade  who  are  recognised  a& 
competent  workmen.  His  experience  teaches  him  that  the 
recognition  of  a  standard  rate  is  only  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
bargaining,  in  which  the  organised  workmen  make  some  conces- 
sion to  the  employers,  in  return  for  the  advantages  gained.  When 
the  employers  forego  their  right  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  individual  workmen,  they  expect  in  return  that 
other  workmen,  who  might  be  able  to  exact  better  terms,  will 
content  themselves  with  the  standard  rate  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  body.  The  experienced  Trade 
Unionist,  moreover,  will  remember  not  only  many  cases  in  which 
superior  workmen  contentedly  accept  the  Trade  Union  rate,  but 
also  numerous  instances  in  which  leading  men  have  actually 
given  up  special  rates  of  pay  in  order  to  secure  for  the  members 
of  their  Union  the  recognition  of  a  standard  wage.  And  any 
Trade  Union  official  who  has  had  to  construct  a  piecework  list,, 
or  to  extend  such  a  list  from  one  shop  to  the  whole  town,  or  from 
one  town  to  the  whole  trade,  knows  that,  in  order  to  secure  a- 
standard  list  of  prices,  he  has  had  to  pare  down  the  rates  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  particular  workmen,  particular  shops  or  even  particular 
towns.  It  is  exactly  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  more  fortu- 
nate workman  to  forego,  for  the  sake  of  a  standard  rate,  part  of 
the  chance  he  might  have  of  getting  a  special  rate  for  himself 
alone,  that  has  made  Trade  Unionism  possible. 

1  Practical  convenience  and  the  growth  of  large  establishments  have,  no  doubt^ 
much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  uniformity.  The  little  working  master,  or  small 
employer,  could  know  personally  every  workman,  apd  adjust  without  much  diffi- 
culty a  graduated  rate  of  wages.  But  the  modern  employer  of  labour  on  a  large 
scale  cannot  bo  bothered  with  precisely  graduated  special  rates  for  each  of  his 
thousand  '  hands.'  It  suits  him  better  to  adopt  some  common  principle  of  payment^ 
simple  of  application  by  his  clerks  and  easily  comprehended  by  the  workmen. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  although  the  Unions  prescribe  only  a 
minimum  rate,  this  does,  in  practice,  tend  to  produce  an  identical 
rate  of  payment  for  the  general  run  of  workmen  in  any  particular 
occupation  at  a  given  time  and  place.^  The  Trade  Unionist 
insistence  on  a  standard  rate  has  accordingly  been  the  subject  of 
bitter  denunciation  by  capitalists  and  philosophers  as  paying  *  bad 
and  lazy  workmen  as  highly  as  those  who  are  skilled  and 
industrious ' ;  ^  setting  a  premium  on  idleness  and  incapacity, 
-*  destructive  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  industry  and  merit,' 
and  as  being,  in  short,  that  *  worst  kind  of  Communism,*  the 
^qual  remuneration  of  all  men.  Even  as  lately  as  1871  it  was 
not  impossible  for  a  distinguished  economist  to  pour  out  the 
following  tirade  against  the  assumed  wickedness  of  the  Trade 
Unions  in  this  respect : — 

*  Not  yet,  but  in  course  of  time,  as  economic  principles  become  popularly 
understood,  we  shall  see  Trade  Unions  purged  of  their  most  erroneous  and 
mischievous  purpose  of  seeking  uniform  rate  of  wages  without  regard  to 
difference  of  skilly  knowledge,  industry  and  character.  There  is  no  tenet  of 
Socialism  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  this  insidious  and  plausible 
doctrine — a  doctrine  which,  if  acted  upon  rigidly  for  any  length  of  time  by 
large  classes  of  men,  would  stop  all  progress.  Put  in  plain  language  it  means 
that  there  shall  not  be  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  superior  talent  or  attain- 
ment ;  that  every  art  and  handicraft  shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
<5ommonest,  most  ignorant  and  most  stupid  of  the  persons  who  belong  to  it.' ' 

But  such  criticisms  are  beside  the  mark.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Trade  Unionism  would  have  shown  these 
writers  that  a  uniform  standard  rate  in  no  way  implies  equality 
of  weekly  wages,  and  has  no  such  object.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  the  typical  British  workman  is  not  by  any  means  a 
Communist,  and  the  Trade  Union  regulations  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
quite  free  from  any  theoretic  *  yearnings  for  equal  division  of 
unequal  earnings.' 

The  misapprehension  arises  from  a  confusion  between  the  rate 
of  payment  and  the  amount  actually  earned  by  the  workman. 
What  the  Trade  Union  insists  on,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
very   existence   of  collective  bargaining,   is  a  standard   rate  of 

^  This,  indeed,  is  often  admitted  by  Trade  Unionists.  A  favourite  analogy  is  that 
of  a  com  merchant  having  to  sell  1,000  sacks  of  corn,  slightly  varying  in  quality. 
He  does  not,  in  practice,  quote  a  separate  rate  per  bushel  for  each  sack,  but  seUs 
the  whole  at  a  uniform  rate.  See  the  article  by  George  Potter,  Contemporary 
Review,  vol.  xvii.  1871,  pp.  525-539. 

2  Measures  for  imtting  an  End  to  the  Abuses  of  Trade  Unions,  by  Frederic  Hill. 
London,  1869. 

^  Presidential  Address  of  William  Newmarch  at  Social  Science  Congress  of 
1871  [Transactions  of  Social  Science  Association,  1871,  p.  117). 
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payment  for  the  work  actually  performed.  But  this  is  consistent 
with  the  widest  possible  divergence  between  the  actual  weekly 
incomes  of  different  workmen.  Thus  we  have  the  significant  fact 
that  the  standard  rate  insisted  on  by  the  great  majority  of  Trade 
Unionists  is,  not  any  definite  sum  per  hour,  but  a  list  of  piece- 
work prices.  The  extent  to  which  these  piecework  lists  prevail 
throughout  the  country  is  seldom  realised.  Even  those  who  have 
heard  of  the  elaborate  tonnage  rates  of  the  ironworkers,  steel- 
smelters  and  coalminers,  and  the  complicated  cotton  lists,  which 
together  govern  the  remuneration  of  a  third  of  the  Trade  Union 
world,  often  forget  the  innumerable  other  trades,  in  which  (as 
with  the  tailors,  bootmakers,  compositors,  coopers,  basketmakers, 
brushmakers)  lists  of  prices,  signed  by  employers  and  employed, 
and  revised  from  time  to  time,  date  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  century.^  When,  as  in  all  these  cases,  the  standard  rate 
takes  the  form  of  a  schedule  of  piecework  prices,  it  is  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  equalising  the  actual  earnings 
of  different  workmen.  One  basketmaker  or  one  coalminer  may 
be  earning  two  pounds  a  week,  whilst  another,  receiving  the 
same  standard  rate  and  working  the  same  number  of  hours, 
may  get  less  than  thirty  shillings ;  and  another,  putting  in 
only  half-time,  may  have  only  ten  or  fifteen  shillings  for  his 
week*s  income. 

Nor  can  it  be  assumed  that  in  the  industries  in  which  the 
Trade  Union  rate  is  not  based  on  piecework,  but  takes  the  form 
of  a  definite  standard  wage  per  hour,  this  necessarily  implies  equality 
of  remuneration.  Even  where  workmen  in  such  trades  put  in 
the  same  number  of  hours,  their  weekly  incomes  will  often  be 
found  to  differ  very  materially.  Thus,  whilst  ordinary  plumbing, 
bricklaying  and  masonry  is  paid  for  at  uniform  rates  per  hour, 
directly  the  job  involves  any  special  skill,  the  employer  finds  it 
advantageous  to  pay  a  higher  rate,  and  the  Trade  Union  cordially 
encourages  this  practice.  The  superior  bricklayer,  for  instance, 
is  seldom  employed  at  the  standard  rate,  but  is  always  getting 
jobs  at  brick-cutting  (or  *  gauge  work '),  furnace-building  or  sewer 
construction,  paid  for  at  rates  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the 
standard  wage.  In  other  cases,  where  the  employer  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  common  rate,  the  superior  workman  finds  his 
advantage,  if  not  actually  in  higher  money  earnings,  in  more 
agreeable  conditions  of  employment.     In  a  large   building  the 

1  These  piecework  lists  can  now  be  conveniently  studied  in  the  admirable  selec- 
tion published  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  Part  II.  of  the 
Report  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour,  1894  [C. — 7667,-1]. 
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employer  will  select  his  best  stonemasons  to  do  the  carving,  an 
occupation  not  involving  great  exertion  and  consistent  with  an 
occasional  pipe,  whilst  the  common  run  of  workmen  will  be 
setting  stones  under  the  foreman's  eye.  The  best  carpenters,, 
when  not  earning  extra  rates  for  *  staircasing '  or  *  handrailing,*^ 
will  get  the  fine  work  which  combines  variety  and  lightness,  and 
is  done  in  the  workshop,  leaving  to  the  rougher  hands  the  lajdng 
down  of  flooring  and  other  heavy  mechanical  tasks.  These  dis- 
tinctions may  seem  trivial  to  the  professional  or  business  man, 
who  to  a  large  extent  controls  the  conditions  under  which  he 
works.  But  no  workman  fails  to  appreciate  the  radical  difference 
in  nett  advantageousness  between  two  different  jobs,  one  in- 
volving exposure  to  the  weather,  wear  and  tear  of  clothing, 
monotonous  muscular  exertion,  and  incessant  supervision,  and 
the  other  admitting  a  considerable  share  of  personal  liberty, 
agreeably  diversified  in  character,  and  affording  scope  for  initiative 
and  address.  Though  there  may  be  in  such  cases  equality  in  the 
number  of  shillings  received  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  re- 
muneration for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  actually  made  will  have 
been  at  very  different  rates  in  the  two  cases. 

We  do  not  wish  to  obscure  the  fact  that  a  standard  rate  on 
a  timework  basis  does,  in  practice,  result  in  a  nearer  approach  to 
uniformity  of  money  earnings,  than  a  standard  rate  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  a  considerable  section 
of  the  wage-earning  class  have  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  that 
the  conscientious,  industrious  and  slow  mechanic  ought  in  equity 
to  receive  no  less  pay  than  his  quicker  but  equally  meritorious 
neighbour ;  more  especially  as  the  normal  earnings  of  even  the 
quickest  mechanic  do  not  amount  to  more  than  is  demanded  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  his  household.  It  is  often  assumed 
that  this  conviction  has  produced,  in  the  Trade  Union  world,  a 
fundamental  objection  to  piecework.  Had  this  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  strange  that  we  should  have  had  to  quote,  as 
typical  instances  of  Unions  strongly  enforcing  a  standard  rate, 
so  many  trades  in  which  piecework  universally  prevails.  The 
annexed  table  will  show  that,  whilst  certain  important  trades 
enforce  time  wages,  a  large  majority  of  organised  trades  either 
insist  on  or  willingly  accept  piecework  remuneration.  By  an 
analysis  of  this  table  we  shall  prove  that  this  remarkable  diver- 
gence of  view  arises,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  character  of 
the  operations  performed.  What  the  Trade  Unionists  are  aiming 
at,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is,  as  we  have  explained,  uni- 
formity in  the  rate  of  remuneration.     In  some  industries  this  can 
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Tables  showing  with  regard  to  all  the  Trade  Unions  in  the  United  Kingdom  having 

more  than  1,000  members  {those  of  unskilled  labourers  and  transport  workers 
being  omitted),  wliether  they  systematically  enforce  piecework  or  time  wages  respec- 
tively, or  whether  they  willingly  recognise  both  methods  of  remuneration, 

I. — Trade  Unions  which  insist  on  Piece wobk. 

Membership. 
Coalminers    (including    Miners*  Federation,   Durham,  Northumberland, 

South  Wales,  Forest  of  Dean,  and  West  Bromwich) 322,000 

Cleveland  Ironstone  Miners   3,700 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cottonspinners 18,250 

Northern  Counties' Association  of  Cottonweavers    83,600 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Lacemakers,  Nottingham 3,500 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  (and  Scottish  ditto) 19,500 

National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives 44,000 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers 4,300 

Associated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  6,700 

Flint  Glass  Makers'  Society  2,150 

Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Makers 2,450 

Sheffield  File  Cutters  1,700 

Amalgamated  Wire  Drawers 1,600 

British  Steel  Smelters  2,400 

South  Wales  Tinplate  Workers 6,000 

Staffordshire  Hollow  Ware  Pressers  (Potters)   1,350 

Kidderminster  Carpet  Weavers 1,400 

Hosiery  Workers' Federation 3,900 

Felt  Hat  Makers  3,150 

Cigar  Makers .  1,250 

United  Society  of  Curriers 1,100 

16  other  Societies 39,000 


49  Trade  Unions    573,000 


II. — Tbade  Unions  which  willingly  recognise,  in  vabious  Departments, 

BOTH  Piecework  and  Timework. 

United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron-shipbuilders  39,650 

Associated  Shipwrights'  Society      13,750 

Amalgamated  Brassworkers' Society    5,100 

Associated  Blacksmiths' Society    2,350 

Sailmakers' Federation   1,250 

Spindle  and  Flyer  Makers,  Lancashire    1,150 

Amalgamated  Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives 22,200 

Typographical  Association,  London  Society  of  Compositors,  -Scottish  and 

other  Compositors'  Unions 31,000 

Bookbinders  (two  societies) 4,350 

Mutual  Association  of  Coopers 6,000 

Cabinetmakers  (three  societies)  7,100 

Six  other  Unions  6,100 


24  Trade  Unions    140,000 


III. — Trade  Unions  which  insist  on  Time  wobk. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 78,450 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders 15,200 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Patternmakers  3,150 

United  Society  of  Brassfounders  2,750 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  (and  two  other  societies) 58,000 

Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons  (with  Scottish  ditto)    25,000 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  (and  another  society)  26,700 

National  Union  of  Operative  Plasterers 8,500 

United  Society  of  Operative  Plumbers    8,150 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Lithographic  Printers     2,550 

Bradford  Dyers 2,700 

Bakers  (English,  Scottish,  and  Irish) 8,950 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers 5,700 

18  other  Societies 44,200 


38  Trade  Unions    290,000 
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be  maintained  only  by  insisting  on  time  wages.  In  others, 
covering,  as  it  happens,  a  for  larger  number  of  organised  work- 
men, time  wages  would  produce  just  the  opposite  result,  and  the 
Trade  Unionists  accordingly  insist,  with  equal  determination,  on 
payment  by  the  piece.^ 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  these  tables  is  that,  among  the 
trades  in  which  piecework  is  either  insisted  on  by  the  men,  or 
readily  accepted  by  them,  we  find  the  largest  and  the  most  powerful 
Trade  Unions.  The  miners  and  cotton  operatives,  who  would 
instantly  strike  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  time  wages,  are 
only  paralleled  in  the  strength  and  extent  of  their  Trade  Unions 
by  the  boilermakers  and  iron-shipbuilders  who  adopt  piecework 
as  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  their  wage  contracts.  And  so 
far  is  piecework  from  being  objected  to  by  Trade  Union  officials, 
that  we  find,  in  these  trades,  that  the  preponderating  part  of  the 
Trade  Union  machinery,  including  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
officials,  has  been  called  into  existence  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dealing  with  piecework  lists.  The  district  delegates  of  the  boiler- 
makers,  the  secretaries  of  the  cotton  operatives,  the  investigators 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  operatives  and  the  checkweighmen  of  the 
coalminers  spend  their  whole  lives  in  arranging  remuneration  on 
a  piecework  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  time  workers  are  in  the 
minority,  we  have  among  them  some  very  strong  Unions,  such 
as  the  stonemasons,  the  bricklayers  and  the  plumbers,  who 
have  always  vehemently  denounced  piecework  as  the  bane  of 
their  trades.     How  can  we  explain  this  divergence  ? 

On  asking  a  leading  official  of  the  Cottonspinners'  Union  why 
he  objected  to  time  wages,  he  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
only  the  system  of  piecework  remuneration  that  had  saved  his 

^  The  printed  table  is  summarised  from  one  including  every  Trade  Union  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  has  as  many  as  1,000  members  (omitting  those  of  general 
labourers  and  transport  workers).  Its  total  of  1,003,000  represents  nine-tenths  of 
the  Trade  Union  world  (with  the  same  omission),  the  remaining  tenth,  which  is 
dispersed  in  hundreds  of  tiny  Unions,  being  similarly  divided.  Of  the  111  principal 
organisations  we  see  that  49,  having  57  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  membership, 
actually  insist  on  piecework,  whilst  73  out  of  the  111,  having  71  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  membership,  either  insist  on  piecework,  or  willingly  recognise  it.  The 
Unions  which  fight  against  piecework  number  38,  having  only  29  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  membership. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  analysis  of  Trade  Union  artisans  with  the  rough 
estimate  made  by  the  Labour  Department  for  the  whole  wage-earning  population. 
Excluding  agriculture  and  domestic  service,  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  male  wage- 
earners  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  piecework  trades,  and 
67  per  cent,  in  timework  trades.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  among  Trade 
Unionists  a  larger  percentage  work  by  the  piece  than  among  the  workers  in  un- 
organised trades. 
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trade  from  the  evils  of  sweating.  The  work  of  a  cottonspinner, 
he  explained,  varies  in  intensity  (and  his  product  in  quantity) 
according  to  the  number  of  spindles  which  he  has  to  attend  to, 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  machinery  runs,  conditions  over 
which  the  operative  has  no  control.  Owing  to  the  introduction 
of  mules  bearing  an  increased  number  of  spindles,  and  the  con- 
stant *  speeding  up  *  of  the  machinery,  the  amount  of  work  placed 
upon  the  operative  is  steadily,  though  often  imperceptibly,  in- 
creased.^ If  he  were  paid  by  the  hour  or  the  day,  he  would  need, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  work 
done,  to  discover  each  day  precisely  to  what  degree  the  machinery 
was  being  *  speeded  up,'  and  to  be  perpetually  making  demands 
for  an  increase  in  his  time  wages.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
not  fail  to  result  in  the  employer  increasing  the  work  faster  than 
the  pay. 

Under  a  system  of  payment  by  the  amount  of  yarn  spun,  the 
operative  automatically  gets  the  benefit  of  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  or  rate  of  speed.  An  exact  uniformity  of  the 
rate  of  remuneration  is  maintained  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  mill  and  mill.  If  any  improvement  takes  place  in  the 
process,  by  which  the  operative's  labour  is  reduced,  the  onus  of 
procuring  a  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  falls  on  the  employer.  The 
result  is,  that  so  effectually  is  the  cottonspinner  secured  by  his 
piecework  lists  against  being  compelled  to  give  more  work  with- 
out more  pay,  that  it  has  been  found  desirable  deliberately  to 
concede  to  the  employers,  by  lowering  the  rates  as  the  number  of 
spindles  increases,  some  share  of  the  resulting  advantages,  in 
order  that  the  Trade  Union  may  encourage  enterprising  mill- 
owners  in  the  career  of  improvement.  The  cotton  weavers  have 
a  similar  experience.  The  weaver's  labour  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven,  involving  a  complicated  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  'picks,'  &c.  Time  wages  would  leave 
them  practically  at  the  employers'  mercy  for  all  but  the  very 
easiest  work.  But  by  a  highly  technical  and  complex  list  of 
piecework  rates,  every  element  by  which  the  labour  is  increased 

^  *  It  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  imagined  that  labour  had  become  easier  compared 
with  former  times.  As  far  as  a  comparison  can  be  made,  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
A  hand-loom  weaver  can  work  13  hours  per  day  ;  to  let  a  six-loom  weaver  work  13 
hours  is  a  physical  impossibility.  In  place  of  muscular  exertion  there  is  now  the 
minding  of  the  machine,  i.e.,  mental  strain.  Those  who  have  observed  the  mule- 
spinner  in  Oldham  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling  of  2,500  spindles,  or  the  female 
worker  in  Burnley  environed  by  four  or  six  shuttles,  working  at  the  speed  of  200 
picks  per  minute,  know  what  a  higher  degree  of  mental  application  is  here  de- 
manded.'— The  Cotton  Trade  in  England  a7id  07i  the  Continent j  by  Dr.  G.  von 
Schulze-Gaevemitz  (London,  1895),  pp.  126-7. 
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eflfects  an  exactly  corresponding  variation  in  the  remuneration. 
Only  under  such  a  system  could  any  uniformity  of  rate  be 
secured. 

In  another  great  class  of  cases  piecework  is  preferred  by  the 
workmen,  with  the  same  object  of  securing  a  standard  rate,  but 
under  entirely  different  conditions.  The  coalminers  have,  in 
some  counties,  had  a  long  experience  of  both  time  wages  and 
piecework,  with  the  result  that,  wherever  there  is  a  strong  Trade 
Union,  piecew^ork  is  insisted  on  for  all  hewers.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  is  done. 
Employers  have  found  it  impossible  to  supervise,  by  foremen  or 
managers,  the  numerous  hewers  scattered  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mine.  The  only  possible  alternative  to  paying  the  hewers  at 
piecework  rates,  was  to  let  out  the  different  parts  of  the  mine  to 
working  contractors,  who  engaged  hewers  by  the  hour  to  work 
alongside  them.  This  was  the  notorious  *  Butty  System,*  against 
which  the  organised  hewers  have  persistently  struggled.  It  was 
found  that,  whatever  was  the  customary  standard  of  daily  time 
wages,  the  *  Butty  master,'  who  set  the  pace,  was  always  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  for  those  wages  by 
himself  putting  in  an  unusual  intensity  of  effort.  It  is  obvious 
that,  under  this  system,  the  ordinary  hewer  lost  all  security  of  a 
standard  rate.  It  paid  the  Butty  master  to  be  always  *  speeding 
up,'  because  he  received  the  product,  not  of  his  own  extra 
exertion  alone,  but  of  that  of  all  his  gang.  The  only  method  by 
which  the  ordinary  hewers  could  secure  identity  of  rate  was  to 
dispense  with  the  Butty  masters,  and  themselves  work  by  the 
piece. 

We  shall  find  exactly  the  same  preference  for  piecework  wages 
in  other  trades  among  men  who  work  under  a  sub-contractor,  or 
in  subordination  to  another  class  of  workmen  paid  by  the  piece. 
The  strikers,  for  instance,  who  work  with  smiths  paid  by  the 
piece,  were  themselves  formerly  paid  time  wages.  In  most  parts 
of  the  country  they  have  now  been  successful  in  obtaining  the 
boon  of  a  piecework  rate  proportionate  to  that  of  the  smiths,  so 
that  they  are  secured  extra  remuneration  for  any  extra  spurt  put 
on  by  the  smith.  Another  large  class  of  workmen  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  shipyard 
'  helpers,'  who  work  under  the  platers  (iron-shipbuilders),  are 
paid  by  the  day,  whilst  the  platers  receive  piecework  rates.  The 
first  object  of  any  combination  of  helpers  has  always  been  to 
secure  piecework  rates,  in  order  that  their  remuneration  might 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  work,  the 
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pace  being  set  by  the  platers.  But  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Union,  to  which  the  platers  belong,  the  helpers 
have  never  been  able  to  attain  their  object.  The  iron  and  steel 
industries  afford  numerous  other  instances  in  which  workers  paid 
by  the  day  are  in  subordination  to  workers  paid  by  the  piece.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  subordinate  workers  desire  to  be  paid  by  the 
piece,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
rate  of  payment  for  the  work  actually  done. 

Coming  now  to  the  trades  in  which  piecework  is  most 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  operatives,  we  shall  find  the  argument 
again  turning  upon  the  question  of  uniformity  of  the  rate  of 
remuneration.  The  engineers  have  always  protested  that  the 
introduction  of  piecework  into  their  trade  almost  necessarily 
implied  a  reversion  to  individual  bargaining.  The  work  of  a 
skilled  mechanic  in  an  engineering  shop  differs  from  job  to  job 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make,  under  a  piecework  system,  a  new 
contract  necessary  for  each  job.  Each  man,  too,  will  be  employed 
at  an  operation  differing,  if  only  in  slight  degree,  from  those  of 
his  fellows.  If  they  are  all  working  by  the  hour,  a  collective 
bargain  can  easily  be  made  and  adhered  to.  But  where  each 
successive  job  differs  from  the  last,  if  only  in  small  details,  it  is 
impossible  to  work  out  in  advance  any  list  of  prices  to  which  all 
the  men  can  agree  to  adhere.  The  settlement  for  each  job  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  be  made  between  the  foreman  and  the  workman 
ccmcerned.  Collective  bargaining  becomes  therefore  impossible. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  and  labour 
which  a  particular  job  will  involve  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
foreman,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  fix  the  prices 
of  successive  jobs  so  that  the  workman  will  obtain  the  same 
earnings  for  the  same  effort.  And  when  we  remember  the  dis- 
advantage at  which,  unprotected  by  collective  action,  the 
individual  operative  necessarily  stands  in  bargaining  with  the 
capitalist  employer,  we  shall  easily  understand  how  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  should  have  been  led  to  declare 
that,  under  this  system  of  settling  a  special  price  for  each  job,  *  it 
is  well  known  that  piecework  is  not  a  bargain,  but  a  price  dictated 
by  the  employer  and  lowered  at  will.'  And  the  report  adds  that 
'  the  system  has  often  been  made  the  instrument  of  large  reduc- 
tions of  wages,  which  have  ended  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  workmen.  .  .  If  an  expert  workman  by  his 
skill  and  industry  earns  more  than  his  neighbour,  and  much 
more  than  his  daily  wages  come  to,  a  reduction  is  at  once  made, 
and  made  again  until  eventually  the  most  expert  is  only  able,  by 
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« 

intense  application  and  industry,  to  earn  a  bare  living,  whilst  the 
less  skilful  is  reduced  below  living  prices.'  ^ 

We  could  cite  from  the  reports  of  the  great  national  Unions 
of  the  engineers,  ironfounders  and  carpenters  innumerable  similar 
protests  against  piecework  in  their  trades,  all  based  upon  the 
proved  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  standard  rate,  if  each  job 
has  to  be  separately  priced.  It  is,  however,  more  interesting  to 
watch  the  same  conviction  being  gradually  borne  in  upon  the 
mind  of  an  exceptionally  able  employer.  In  1876,  William 
Denny,  the  well-known  Clyde  shipbuilder,  who  had  put  his  whole 
establishment  on  piecework  rates,  delivered  a  remarkable  lecture 
on  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  remuneration,  alike  to  the 
employer  and  to  the  workmen,  specially  commending  the  intensity 
of  competition  which  it  secured.  He  was  utterly  unable  to 
understand  why  the  workmen  objected  to  a  system  which,  in 
giving  an 

*  increase  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  his  wages — and  this  increase  my  ex- 
perience confinns  as  a  rule — puts  at  once  within  his  power  a  more  comfortable 
and  easy  style  of  living,  combined  with  an  opportunity  of  saving,  which,  if  he 
is  a  sober  and  careful  man,  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  old  age,  and 
even  to  lay  by  sufl&cient  money  to  enable  him  to  refuse  on  his  own  account  any 
rate  of  payment  which  he  deems  insufl&cient.' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  allurements,  the  Trade  Unions  per- 

^  Abstract  Report  of  the  Council's  (of  the  A.  S.  E.)  Proceedings^  Sept.  1860  to 
April  1862,  pp.  24-26. 

This  process  of  fixing  a  piecework  rate  for  all  the  men,  by  the  speed  of  an  excep- 
tionally expert  workman  under  special  pressure,  has  been  more  than  once  uncon- 
sciously revealed  by  employers.  Already  in  1727,  in  a  manual  entitled  The  Duty  of 
a  Steward  to  his  Lord,  by  Edward  Laurence,  naive  directions  are  given  how  to 
achieve  this  object.  *  Also  if  any  new  sort  of  work  is  to  be  done,  not  mentioned  in 
the  following  particulars,  the  Steward's  best  way  is  to  hire  a  good  labourer  and  to 
stand  by  him  the  wlwle  day  to  see  that  he  does  a  good  day's  work,  and  then  to 
measure  the  same,  in  order  to  know  what  it  is  worth.'  The  efficacy  of  piecework,  as 
an  expedient  for  reducing  rates  was  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  1852  by 
Charles  Walker  and  Sons,  an  engineering  firm.  '  When  work  which  has  been  done 
day  work  is  put  on  the  piece,  the  employer  usually  regulates  the  piecework  price  a 
little  under  tlie  price  of  it  at  daywork,  knowing  how  production  is  increased  by  it. 
But  he  finds  that  men  do  work  in  quantity  far  beyond  what  they  have  been  doing 
daj'work,  earning  often  10s.  per  day,  when  at  daywork  they  had  done  much  less 
than  half  the  work  at  5s.  Qd.  per  day.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  manu- 
facturers have  made  it  a  private  rule  that  men  for  their  extra  work  should  earn 
"  time  and  quarter"  or  '♦  time  and  third,"  and  Iiave  reduced  the  price  accordingly ; 
that  is,  where  5s.  was  the  man's  day  pay,  the  price  should  be  so  arranged  that  ulti- 
mately he  should  earn  Qs.  3d.  or  6s.  8d.  per  day.  This  method  we  do  not  quite  agree 
with,  and  we  believe  it  has  made  men  complain  '  {Times,  9  January,  1852).  Thus 
the  employer  not  only  gets  the  advantage  of  an  increased  output  upon  the  same  fixed 
capital,  but  actually  contrives  also  insidiously  to  alter,  to  his  own  profit,  the  pro- 
portion between  the  muscular  energy  expended  by  the  workman  and  the  amount  of 
food  which  the  latter  obtains. 
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sisted  in  their  objection.  After  ten  years'  further  experience  of 
the  working  of  piecework,  William  Denny  at  last  perceived  the 
real  root  of  the  men's  protest.  In  an  interesting  letter  written 
in  1886  he  describes  his  own  conversion  : — 

*  At  the  time  I  published  my  pamphlet  The  Worth  of  Wages,  I  was 
under  the  impression  piecework  rates  would  regulate  themselves  as  I  then 
assumed  time  wages  did.  A  larger  experience  of  piecework  has  convinced  me 
that,  excepting  in  cases  where  rates  can  be  fixed  and  made  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  whole  body  of  the  men  in  any  works  and  their  employers, 
piecework  prices  have  not  a  self-regulating  power,  and  are  liable,  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  competition,  to  be  depressed  below  what  I  would  consider  a 
proper  level.  You  must  imderstand  there  is  a  broad  and  very  real  distinction 
in  piecework  between  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  priced  in  regular  rates  and 
that  in  which  contracts  are  taken  by  the  men  for  lump  jobs  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  In  the  former  kind  of  piecework  it  is  easily  possible  for  the  rates  to  be 
efifectively  controlled  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  employers  and  the  workpeople, 
as  it  is  in  the  case  of  time  wages.  In  the  latter,  owing  to  there  being  no 
definite  standard,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  prices  may  be  raised  too  high  for 
competitive  efficiency,  or  depressed  to  too  low  a  point  to  recoup  the  workmen 
for  the  extra  exertion  and  initiative  induced  by  the  very  nature  of  piecework. 
In  such  work  as  that  of  rivetters,  iron  fitters,  and  platers  and  in  much  of 
carpenters'  work  standards  of  price  or  rates  can  be  arranged  or  controlled,  and 
the  workers  are  not  likely  to  endiu-e  any  arrangement  they  may  consider  in- 
equitable. They  are  indeed  much  more  likely  by  insisting  on  uniform  rates  for 
a  whole  district  to  do  injustice  to  the  more  intelligent  and  energetic  employers, 
who,  by  introducing  new  machinery  and  new  processes,  are  directly  influential 
in  drawing  work  to  their  districts.  It  is  evident  that  if  piecework  rates  are  nofr 
reduced  so  as  to  make  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  introduced 
by  such  employers  fully  effective  in  diminishing  cost  of  production,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  abandon  these  attempts,  with  diminished  chances 
of  work  for  their  districts.  In  the  case  of  such  improvements  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  rates  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  effective  earnings  of  the  work- 
people. I  may  say  that  in  our  own  experience  we  have  almost  invariably  found 
our  workers  quite  willing  to  consider  these  points  fairly  and  intelligently. 
Frequently  they  themselves  make  such  suggestions  as  materially  help  us  to 
reduce  cost  of  production.  Such  cases  of  invention  and  helpfulness  on  their 
part  are  rewarded  directly  through  our  award  scheme  of  which  you  have 
particulars. 

*  In  the  second  kind  of  piecework,  invohing  contracts  which  cannot  be 
arranged  by  rates  and  controlled  by  the  whole  body  of  the  workers,  the  prices 
are  necessarily  a  matter  of  settlement  between  indi^vidual  workmen  and  small 
groups  of  workmen  and  their  foreman.  Here  it  depends  upon  the  control 
exercised  by  the  heads  of  the  business  whether  this  kind  of  piecework  drifts 
into  extravagances,  or  into  such  reductions  of  contract  prices  as  either  to  reduce 
them  to  less  than  the  value  of  time  wages  or  to  so  little  above  time  wages  that 
they  do  not  compensate  the  men  for  their  extra  exertions.  We  have  foimd 
in  testing  such  piecework  that  the  best  method  is  to  compare  the  earnings 
made  by  these  pieceworkers  in  a  given  period  with  the  time  wages  which 
they  would  have  received  for  the  same  period ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of 
our  partners  to  control  this  section  of  the  work,  and  he  does  it  almost  invariably 
to  the  advantage  of  the  men.  Our  idea  is  that  the  men  should  be  able  to 
average  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  wages  on  such  piecework  within  a  given 
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time  than  their  time  wages  would  amount  to.  There  are  oq^asional  and  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  results  are  less  or  more  favourable.  Where  they  are  less 
favourable,  we  consider  them  to  be  not  only  a  loss  to  the  men,  but  disadvan- 
tageous to  ourselves ;  and  our  reason  for  this  is  very  clear,  as  imlesB  the  men 
feel  that  their  exertions  produce  really  better  wages,  and  that  increased 
exertions  and  better  arrangements  of  work  will  produce  still  further  increases  of 
wages,  there  is  an  end  to  all  stimulus  to  activity  or  improvement. 

*  I  know  an  instance  in  which  a  well-meaning  foreman,  desirous  of  diminish- 
ing the  cost  of  the  work  in  his  department,  reduced  his  piecework  prices  to 
such  a  point  that  he  not  only  removed  all  healthy  stimulus  to  activity  from 
his  workmen,  but  produced  among  them  serious  discontent.  Our  method  of 
piecework  analysis  and  control  enabled  us  to  discover  and  remedy  this  before 
serious  disaffection  had  been  produced.  I  know  another  instance  in  which  a 
foreman,  while  avoiding  the  mistake  I  have  just  mentioned,  gave  out  his  con- 
tracts in  such  small  and  scattered  portions,  and  imder  such  conditions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  and  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
co-partneries  formed  by  the  men,  that  he  not  only  reduced  their  earnings  to 
very  nearly  time  rates,  but  created  verj-  serious  disaffection  among  them.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  forcing  the  men  to  take  into  their  co-partneries  personal 
favourites  of  his  own,  who  very  naturally  became  burdens  upon  those  co- 
partneries. As  soon  as  our  returns  and  inquiries  revealed  to  us  these  facts,  we 
insisted  that  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the  men  should  be  of  a  sufficient 
money  amount  to  enable  them  to  organise  themselves  and  their  work  efficiently. 
AVe  removed  the  defective  arrangements  above  referred  to,  and  laid  down 
the  principle  that  their  co-partneries  were  to  be  purely  voluntary.  We  were 
enabled  by  these  means,  and  without  altering  a  single  price,  to  at  once  raise 
their  earnings  from  a  level  a  little  above  what  they  could  have  made  on  time 
wages  to  a  very  satisfactory  percentage  of  increase  and  to  remove  all  discontent. 
These  two  instances  will  show  you  how  necessary  it  is  in  this  kind  of  piecework 
that  there  should  be  a  direct  control  over  those  who  are  carrying  it  out.  When 
the  heads  of  a  business  are  absentees  or  indifferent  the  most  effective  wav  in 
which  the  workmen  can  control  such  piecework  would  be  by  taking  care  that 
tlie  siandtird  of  time  wages  was  always  kept  i)erfectly  clear  and  effective,  and 
tliai  re<,nilar  comparisons  per  hour  on  piecework  were  made.  Such  comparisons 
would  immediately  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  rorrect  conclusion  as  to  whether 
the  i)rices  paid  them  were  sufhciently  i^rofitable. 

'  There  is  besides  a  mixed  kind  of  piecework  in  which  skilled  workmen 
employ  labourers  at  time  wages  to  do  the  unskilled  portion  of  their  work  for 
them.  Here,  too,  some  kind  of  control  is  required,  as  instances  occasionally 
occur  in  which  the  skilled  workmen  treat  their  labourers,  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  with  harshness.  I  have  even  known  an  instance  in  which 
such  piecework  contractors  reduced  their  labourers'  time  wages  on  the  pay  day 
without  having  given  them  any  previous  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
instances  in  which  these  labourers  behave  in  an  unreasonable  and  unfair  spirit 
to  the  skilled  workmen  who  employ  them. 

'  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  method  of  piecework  is  one  which 
cannot  be  approved  or  condemned  absolutely,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  spirit 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out  for  the  verdict  which  should  be  passed 
upon  it.  It  is  miperative  in  such  kinds  of  piecework  as  by  their  nature  cannot 
be  reduced  to  regular  rates  that  either  the  employer  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  safeguarding  his  workmen's  interests,  or  that  the  workmen  themselves 
should,  by  such  a  method  as  I  have  suggested,  obtain  an  effective  control  over 
them. 
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*  There  are  besides  conditions  in  which  even  piecework  rates  of  a  general 
nature  may  become  instruments  of  very  great  hardship.  I  mean  instances  in 
which  the  workers  are  incapable  of  effective  resistance,  and  in  which  employers 
are  either  themselves  ground  down  under  the  force  of  a  competition  with  which 
they  are  unable  to  cope,  or  in  which,  while  the  employers  possess  extreme 
powers  of  position  and  capital,  they  are  deficient  in  any  corresponding  sense  of 
responsibihty  to  their  workpeople.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  in  which 
an  absentee  employer  would  be  looked  upon  with  as  much  contempt  and  dis- 
approval as  are  absentee  landlords.  If  such  a  healthy  public  opinion  should 
ever  become  dominant,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  most  active  in  influencing 
those  employers  whose  works  are  conducted  in  great  part  or  wholly  upon  the 
piecework  method.'  ^ 

We  have,  in  this  able  explanation,  a  frank  admission  of  the 
whole  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  against  the 
introduction  of  piecework  into  their  trade.  No  Trade  Unionist 
could  have  expressed  more  forcibly  than  Denny  has  done  the 
impossibility  of  a  uniform  rate  under  a  system  of  individual  piece- 
work bargains.  It  is  true  that  Denny  trusted  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  employer  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  But  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  workmen 
have  hesitated  to  admit  a  system  which  avowedly  involves  the 
complete  surrender  of  their  position.  Moreover,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  good  employer,  who  protected  his  workmen 
against  his  own  foreman's  zeal  to  lower  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion, would  long  survive  in  competition  with  his  less  scrupulous 
rivals,  who  drove  the  sharpest  possible  bargain  with  their  hands. 

It  is  interesting  to  .  observe  that  the  hint  thrown  out  by 
William  Denny,  as  to  the  importance  of  workmen  systematically 
checking  all  the  piecework  earnings  by  the  standard  time  rate, 
has  since  been  followed  up  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers.  In  some  cases,  piecework  is  now  recognised  by  the 
Union,  even  in  highly  organised  districts,  on  the  understanding 
that  every  man  in  the  shop  shall  draw  every  week  time  and  a 
quarter  wages,  whatever  his  production  has  been.  If  at  the  end 
of  a  job  there  is  a  balance  due  to  him,  he  is  allowed  to  receive  it. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  under  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  something  like  a  uniform  rate.  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  foreman  to  reduce  the  rates  is  checked  by  his  knowledge, 
first,  that  in  no  case  will  it  profit  him  to  make  the  piecework 
price  work  out  at  less  than  time  and  a  quarter,  even  for  the 
slowest  men  in  the  shop ;  and  secondly,  that,  unless  the  piece- 
work prices  work  out  sufficiently  above  that  minimum  to  furnish 
a  real  incentive  for  extra  exertion,  the  operatives,  secure  in  any 

^  Life  of  William  Denny,  by  A.  B.  Bruce.     London,  1889. 
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event  of  time  and  a  quarter  wages,  would  quietly  drop  back  to 
time-work  speed.  Such  a  method. of  remuneration  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  classed  as  piecework  proper.  It  is  rather  a  high  scale  of 
time  wages,  with  a  bonus  on  extra  output. 

•  The  considerations  which  converted  William  Denny  from  his 
enthusiasm  for  competitive  piecework  apply,  not  only  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades, 
but  also  to  the  work  of  carpenters,  plumbers,  stonemasons  and 
bricklayers.  In  all  these  trades  there  is  so  much  difference 
between  job  and  job  that  piecework  is  inconsistent  with  collective 
bargaining.  The  work  of  the  plumber  engaged  to  lay  pipes,  of 
varying  sizes,  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  can  obviously  be  estimated 
only  by  the  time  employed.  The  masons,  chiselling  stones  of 
varied  hardness,  different  shapes,  and  more  or  less  free  from 
troublesome  flaws,  could  not  possibly  frame  a  list  of  piecework 
rates  which  would  yield  identical  wage  to  identical  effort.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  multifarious  work  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner. 
When  we  come  to  the  actual  erection  of  houses,  in  brick  or  stone, 
it  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  if  uniformity  was  more  possible. 
But  if  we  watch  the  line  of  bricklayers  or  stonemasons  working 
side  by  side  at  building  a  wall,  or  putting  up  the  carcase  of  a 
house,  we  shall  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  precisely  to  reckoii 
up  the  work  accomplished  by  any  individual  among  them.  Nor 
has  this  ever  been  attempted  by  the  most  exacting  employer. 

*  Piecework,'  in  putting  up  walls  or  houses,  has,  indeed,  been  the 
subject  of  long  and  bitter  controversy  among  the  bricklayers. 
But  piecework  in  this  trade  has  always  meant,  not  the  payment 
of  each  individual  workman  by  the  piece,  but  the  letting  out  of  a 
sub-contract  for  the  whole  job  to  a  *  piecemaster,'  who  gets  it 
done  by  bricklayers  at  time  wages.  This  system  of  sub-contract, 
mistermed  *  piecework  '  to  the  confusion  of  outsiders,  is  objected 
to  for   the  same   reason  as   the   coalminers  allege  against   the 

*  Butty  system.'  The  working  sub-contractor  forces  the  pace  in 
order  to  gain  the  advantage,  not  of  his  own  extra  exertion  alone, 
but  also  that  of  his  gang.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
obtain  piecework  exertion  whilst  paying  only  time  wages.  And 
as  the  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  almost  inevitably 
tends  to  the  '  scamping '  of  the  work  by  the  sub-contractor  or 
piecemaster,  it  has  long  since  been  given  up  by  respectable 
builders,  and  is  now  usually  prohibited  in  architects'  speci- 
fications. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  Trade  Unions,  such  as  the  Cotton 
Operatives'  and  Coalminers'  which  insist  on  piecework,  and  with 
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those,  such  as  the  Bricklayers*  and  Stonemasons',  which  insist  on 
time  work,  stand  those  societies  which  accept  with  seeming 
indifference  either  method  of  remuneration.  The  various  Trade 
Unions  of  the  compositors,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have,  for 
over  a  century,  formally  recognised  both  the  *  scale  *  of  piece- 
work rates  and  the  *  stab  *  or  time  wages.  In  the  numerous 
revisions  of  the  collective  agreements  between  employers  and 
employed,  the  compositors  have  constantly  striven  to  maintain  a 
standard  rate.  *  Speaking  generally/  reports  the  Eevision  Sub- 
Committee  to  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  in  1890,  *  our 
desire  has  been  to  so  amend  the  scale  as  to  place  all  compositors 
as  far  as  possible  on  an  equality,  no  matter  what  class  of  work 
they  may  be  engaged  upon,  or  whether  employed  as  piece  or  stab 
hands — allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for  the  varying  capa- 
bilities of  those  employed.'  ^  Although  the  work  of  a  compositor 
includes  many  different  varieties,  these,  unlike  certain  engineer- 
ing operations,  are  all  capable  of  fairly  precise  enumeration  in  a 
*  scale  *  extending  to  between  30  and  40  pages  octavo.  Thus, 
piecework  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  collective  bargaining, 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  rate,  and  is  therefore  not 
objected  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compositor  is  not  liable  to 
be  *  speeded  up,'  or  driven  by  machinery,  or  even  by  a  zealous 
foreman,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  object  to  time  wages,  if 
the  employer  prefers  this  system.  ^  As  a  matter  of  fact  most 
straightforward  setting-up   of  ordinary  book  matter  and  daily 

1  Report  of  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  revise  the  London  Scale  of  Prices,  1890. 

2  The  system  of  payment  by  the  piece  was  apparently  universal  in  British 
printing  offices  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  introduction  of  *  establishment,' 
or  time  wages,  was  an  innovation  of  the  employers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  consented  to  by  the  operatives  with  some  reluctance,  and  denounced  by 
some  of  them  as  leading  to  reduction  of  rates.  (See  Place  MSS.  27799-99/103.) 
The  acceptance  of  both  systems  of  remuneration  has  involved  the  enactment  of 
various  subsidiary  rules  to  check  unfair  wages  calculated  to  depress  rates.  Thus  em- 
ployers are  not  allowed  to  change  from  one  system  to  another  without  due  notice,  as 
otherwise  the  operative  would  be  required  to  do  all  difficult  composition  by  the  piece, 
the  *  fat '  (or  profitable  work)  being  given  out  at  time  wages.  Elaborate  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  fair  distribution  of  *  the  fat,'  the  *  clicker '  who  hands  out 
the  *  copy '  to  the  different  compositors  being  appointed  and  frequently  paid  by  the 
whole  body  of  workmen.  Many  disputes  have  arisen  from  employers  attempting  to 
withhold  *  the  fat  *  from  the  piecework  compositors ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  use 
the  pieceworkers  to  force  the  pace  of  the  time  workers.  Compositors'  Unions  there- 
fore prefer  that  the  employer  should  confine  himself  to  one  system  or  the  other. 

In  1876  a  joint  committee  of  the  Glasgow  master  printers  and  their  compositors 
decided  that  the  '  clicking  system,'  or  fair  sharing  of  the  *  fat,'  was  equivalent  to  an 
addition  to  a  farthing  per  1000,  this  advance  being  conceded  to  the  compositors 
where  that  system  did  not  prevail.  MS.  Minutes  of  Glasgoiv  Typographical 
Society y  12  December,  1876. 
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newspaper  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  whereas  corrections  and 
special  jobs  difi&cult  of  calculation  are  done  by  '  stab  *  men. 

The  other  leading  instance  of  an  impartial  acceptance  of  both 
piecework  and  time  wages  is  offered  by  the  United  Society  of 
Boilermakers  and  Iron-shipbuilders.  Here  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  building  new  ships  is  done  by  the  piece,  at  rates  settled,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  between  the  district  committee  of  the 
Union  and  the  particular  firms  or  the  local  employers'  association. 
On  the  other  hand,  repairing  work,  which  cannot  be  classified  in 
advance,  is  done  at  time  wages.  Thus  the  bye-laws  for  the 
Mersey  district  declare  that  '  piecework  of  any  description  is 
not  allowed  on  repair  jobs  in  either  wet  or  dry  docks ;  and  no 
man  shall  be  in  any  way  compelled  to  put  in  any  given  number 
of  rivets,  or  tasked  as  to  other  work,  which  he  shall  do  during 
the  day ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  principle  of  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  pay  be  faithfully  and  honourably  carried  out  by  every 
member  of  this  Association.'  ^  We  see  the  same  distinction  un- 
consciously influencing  another  trade,  the  tinplate  workers,  who, 
less  fortunate  than  the  boilermakers,  have  not  succeeded  in  organ- 
ising their  whole  trade  into  a  single  society.  The  General  Union 
of  Tinplate  Workers,  with  Liverpool  for  its  headquarters,  whose 
work  is  mainly  connected  with  shipbuilding,  and  is  so  diverse  as 
to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construct  any  piecework 
list,  insists  on  time  wages.  On  the  other  hand  the  National 
Amalgamated  Tinplate  Workers'  Union,  whose  headquarters  is 
Wolverhampton,  and  which  comprises  mainly  the  artificers  of 
sheet  metal  pots  and  pans,  has  a  regular  list  of  prices,  and  prefers 
to  work  by  the  piece.  So  closely  does  this  difference  of  policy 
coincide  with  difference  of  work  that  the  Manchester  Branch  of 
the  General  Union  (the  shipyard  society),  which  finds  itself  by 
exception  employed  in  the  fashioning  of  pots  and  pans,  refuses 
to  abide  by  the  principle  of  time  work  followed  by  the  port 
branches,  and  elects  to  work  by  the  piece.  In  both  cases  the  aim 
is  the  same,  namely  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  rate.  But 
the  difference  of  policy  between  the  two  societies,  arising,  as  can 
be  seen,  from  the  difference  in  their  respective  tasks,  is  not  clearly 
understood  by  either,  and  is  the  subject  of  constant  friction  be- 
tween them.  And  so  it  happens  that  (forgetting  the  example  of 
its  own  Manchester  Branch)  the  General  Union  of  Tinplate 
Workers  accuses  the  National  Amalgamated  Tinplate  Workers' 
Union  of  betraying  the  central  position  of  Trade  Unionism  by 

^  Bye-laws  for  the  Mersey  District    United  Society  of  Boilermakers   and   Iron- 
shipbuilders.     Liverpool,  1889.     14  pp.  12mo. 
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not  insisting  on  time  wages.  On  the  other  band  the  latter 
society,  confident  in  its  piecework  lists,  sees  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  establish  branches  of  pieceworkers  in  the  ports,  where 
time  work  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  where  piecework  would 
probably  break  down  all  collective  bargaining. 

This  instance  indicates  how  unconscious  particular  Trade 
Unions  may  be  of  the  principles  upon  which  their  empirical  action 
has  really  been  based.  The  same  unconsciousness  sometimes 
leads  to  a  persistence  in  whichever  method  of  remuneration 
has  been  customary,  long  after  the  circumstances  have  changed. 
Thus  the  cabinetmakers,  among  whom  collective  bargaining  in 
any  elaborate  form  has  practically  disappeared,  might  possibly 
have  maintained  their  organisation  if  they  had,  like  the  bricklayers 
-and  stonemasons,  insisted  on  reverting  to  time  wages.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  cabinetmakers  had  elaborate  lists 
of  prices,  collectively  agreed  to  between  employers  and  employed ; 
and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
contemporary  cabinetmakers'  Unions  conducted  their  collective 
bargaining.  In  consequence  of  the  great  changes  in  and  multi- 
plication of  patterns,  and  the  alteration  of  processes,  the  lists 
have  long  since  been  obsolete,  and  no  one  has  yet  found  it  possible 
to  classify  the  innumerable  jobs  now  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.  *  Estimate  work,'  *  lump  work,'  and  other  forms  of 
the  individual  bargain  accordingly  prevail.  So  strong,  however, 
has  been  the  tradition  and  custom  of  piecework  in  the  trade  that 
none  of  the  various  Unions  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
during  the  last  half  century  have  been  able  to  stand  out  for  time 
wages.  Collective  action  accordingly  now  seldom  rises  higher 
than  the  '  shop  bargain,'  and  even  this  frequently  breaks  down. 

Another  instance  of  a  customary  adherence  to  a  traditional 
method  of  remuneration  is  to  be  found  in  the  ironfounders*  and 
engineers'  rigid  refusal  to  recognise  piecework  even  on  those  jobs 
which  involve  the  constant  repetition  of  precisely  the  same  opera- 
tion. We  have  already  explained  why  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  an 
engineering  shop  cannot  be  done  at  piecework  rates  consistently 
with  collective  bargaining.  But  with  the  enormous  expansion  of 
the  trade,  and  the  application  of  machinery  to  particular  pro- 
cesses, a  considerable  section  of  engineers  and  *  machine 
moulders  '  have  long  found  themselves  turning  out  a  constant 
succession  of  identical  articles  for  which  it  would  be  quite 
practicable  to  frame  a  uniform  piecework  list  which  would  allow 
of  collective  bargaining.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  traditional 
feeling  of  the  mechanics  against  piecework  (meaning  *  estimate 
No.  23. — VOL.  VI  c  c 
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work '  and  individual  bargaining)  that  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  positively  refused,  down  to  1892,  to  allow  any 
employer  to  introduce  any  piecework  whatsoever,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  establishment  after  establishment  became  closed  to 
the  Union.  At  last,  at  their  quinquennial  *  Parliament '  in  1892, 
the  engineers  decided  to  permit  the  formation  of  piecework  lists, 
in  the  cases  in  which  they  were  practicable,  and  appointed  salaried 
officers  to  carry  out  this  new  form  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders  still  refuses  to  take  this  step, 
with  the  result  that  the  automatic  machine  process  of  casting  has 
fallen  to  a  separate  class  of  workmen,  who  are  not  eligible  for 
membership  to  this  old-established  Union. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  come  to  some  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  attitude  which  Trade  Unions  take  up  with  regard  to 
piecework  and  time  work.  It  is  not  true  that  Trade  Unions 
object  to  piecework  as  such;  in  fact,  a  majority  of  Trade 
Unionists  either  willingly  accept,  or  else  positively  insist  on,  that 
system  of  remuneration.  Nor  is  it  true  that  employers  universally 
prefer  piecework.  The  members  of  the  great  race  of  sub-con- 
tractors in  all  industries  are  always  trying  to  employ  time 
workers,  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  fullest  possible 
advantage  of  their  own  driving  power.  In  the  same  way^ 
employers  whose  machinery  is  rapidly  improving  complain  of  the 
inequity  of  the  piecework  system,  as  being  apt  to  deprive  them 
of  part  of  the  advantage  of  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  working. 
What  the  capitalist  seeks  is  to  get  more  work  for  the  old  pay. 
Sometimes  this  can  be  achieved  best  by  piecework,  sometimes  by 
time  work.  Workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  strive  to  obtain  more 
pay  for  the  same  number  of  working  hours.  For  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  the  individual  operative  can  most  easily  secure  this  by 
piecework.  But  not  even  for  the  sake  of  getting  more  pay  for  the 
same  number  of  hours'  work  will  the  experienced  workman  revert 
to  the  individual  bargain,  with  all  its  dangers.  Accordingly  the 
Trade  Unions  accept  piecework  only  when  it  is  consistent  with 
collective  bargaining,  that  is,  when  a  standard  list  of  prices  can 
be  arrived  at  between  the  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  workmen  on  the  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  practicable,  so  far  as  concerns  anything 
above  mere  unskilled  labouring,  in  a  majority  of  the  organised 
industries,  in  which,  therefore,  piecework  prevails  by  consent  of 
both  masters  and  men.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  decide 
whether  Trade  Unionism  has,  on  the  whole,  favoured  or  dis- 
couraged the  substitution  of  piecework  for  time  wages.     On  the 
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one  hand,  every  increase  in  Trade  Union  organisation,  and 
especially  every  extension  of  the  class  of  salaried  Trade  Union 
officials,  has  made  more  possible  the  arrangement  of  definite 
piecework  lists.  This  process  is  now  extending  from  trade  to 
trade.  The  very  establishment  of  these  lists  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  lessened  the  employers*  desire  to  introduce  piecework, 
whilst  to  any  method  of  remuneration  involving  individual 
bargaining,  such  as  *  estimate '  or  '  lump  *  work,  the  Trade 
Unions  have  shown  implacable  hostility. 

And  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  standard  rate  has 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  Trade  Union  attitude  towards 
piecework,  so,  too,  we  shall  find  it  throwing  light  upon  various 
minor  regulations  of  particular  Trade  Unions.  Various  Unions 
of  operatives  working  at  time  wages  have  from  time  to  time 
attempted  to  secure  a  real,  as  distinguished  from  a  nominal 
identity  in  the  rate  of  remuneration,  by  fixing,  not  merely  the 
minimum  money  wage,  but  also  the  maximum  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  for  that  wage.  Some  of  these  rules  have  obtained 
notoriety  as  classic  instances  of  the  folly  and  perversity  of  Trade 
Unions.  The  fifth  bye-law  of  the  Bradford  Lodge  of  the 
Labourers*  Union  of  1867  was  quoted  before  the  Trade  Union 
Commission  as  follows  : — 

*  You  are  strictly  cautioned  not  to  outstep  good  rules  by  doing  double  the 
work  you  are  required,  and  causing  others  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  gain  a 
smile  from  the  master.'  ^ 

And  the  following  rule  of  the  Leeds  Lodge  of  the  Bricklayers* 
Labourers*  Union  was  at  the  same  time  given  : — 

*  Any  brother  in  the  Union  professing  to  carry  any  more  than  the  couunon 
number,  which  is  eight  bricks,  shall  be  fined  one  shilling,  to  be  paid  within  one 
month,  or  remain  out  of  the  benefit  mitil  such  fine  be  paid.'  * 

Nor  were  such  rules  entirely  confined  to  unskilled  labourers. 
The  Manchester  Bricklayers*  Association  were  stated,  in  1869,  to 
have  a  rule  providing  that 

*  Any  man  found  running  or  working  beyond  a  regular  speed  shall  be  fined 
28,  Qd,  for  the  first  ofience,  5«.  for  the  second,  IDs.  for  the  third,  and  if  still 
persisting,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  the  Committee  think  proper.'  ^ 

The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons  adopted,  in 
1865,  the  following  rule  : — 

^  Evidence  of  Mr.  A.  !Mault,  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Builders'  Association. 
Q.  3120.  -  Q.  3122.  »  Thornton,  pp.  350-1. 

C   C   2 
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*  In  localities  where  that  most  obnoxious  and  destructive  system  generally 
known  as  "chasing"  is  persisted  in,  lodges  should  use  every  effort  to  put  it 
down.  Not  to  take  less  time  than  that  taken  by  an  average  mason  in  the 
execution  of  the  first  portion  of  each  description  of  work  is  the  practice  that 
diould  be  adopted  among  us  as  much  as  possible ;  and  where  it  is  plainly  visible 
that  any  member  or  other  individual  is  striving  to  overwork  or  "chase"  his 
fellow-workmen,  thereby  acting  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lead  to  the  discharge 
of  members  or  a  reduction  o£  their  wages,  the  party  so  acting  shall  be  sunmioned 
before  the  lodge,  and  if  the  charge  be  satisfactorily  proved  a  fine  shall  be 
inflicted.*  ^ 

These  and  similar  regulations,  widely  advertised  by  the  Trade 
Union  Commission  of  1867-9,  met  with  universal  condemnation. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  perceived  that,  however  bad  were 
their  secondary  results,  they  were,  in  their  inception,  a  necessary 
protection  of  any  standard  rate  upon  a  time-work  basis.  It  is  a 
necessary  incident  of  the  collective  bargain  that  one  man  should 
uot  underbid  another ;  and  this  underbidding  can  as  easily  take 
place  by  the  offer  of  more  work  for  the  same  hour's  wage,  as  by 
the  offer  of  the  normal  amount  of  work  for  a  lower  hourly  wage. 
By  underbidding  in  the  hourly  rate,  this  would  be  lowered  for  all. 
It  follows  equally  that  by  underbidding  in  point  of  the  intensity 
of  effort,  this  would,  in  the  same  way,  soon  be  raised  for  all. 
But  the  workmen's  bye-laws  were  designed  also  to  meet  a  more 
insidious  attack.  Many  pushing  foremen,  in  building  contracts, 
intent  on  getting  the  utmost  work  out  of  their  men,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bribe  particular  workmen  with  beer,  or  by  the  promise 
of  a  slightly  increased  rate  of  pay,  to  work  at  exceptional  speed, 
with  the  object  of  '  pulling  on  '  all  the  other  workmen  to  the 
same  speed.  These  '  bell  horses,'  as  they  were  termed  by  the 
workmen,  were,  in  fact,  used  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
work  beyond  the  normal  standard  tacitly  implied  in  the  collective 
bargain,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pieceworking  Butty  master 
forced  the  speed  of  the  time-working  coal  hewer.  The  practice 
was,  in  fact,  a  method  of  obtaining  extra  work  from  the  whole 
gang,  whilst  paying  only  one  or  two  men  in  the  gang  for  the 
extra  exertion  involved.  When  done  without  the  men's  know- 
ledge, the  practice  amounted  to  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  the 
bargain. 

Such  practices  on  the  part  of  employers  and  their  foremen 
would  quickly  have  rendered  a  standard  rate  and  collective 
bargaining  impossible,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  work- 
men   should   have   adopted  regulations   in   their    own   defence. 

^  Rule  11,  in  Latvs  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Sto}ie7na^07is.  (Bolton, 
1867  :   pp.  86.     32mo.) 
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The  coalhewers  and  the  strikers,  exposed,  as  we  have  seen^ 
to  being  similarly  *  driven,*  met  the  attack  by  insisting  on  them- 
selves receiving  piecework  rates.  The  cottonspinners  and  cotton 
.weavers  protected  themselves  against  the  constant  *  speeding  up ' 
of  the  machinery  by  elaborating  their  piecework  lists.  The 
builder's  labourer  whose  fetch  and  carry  work  could  hardly  be  paid 
by  the  piece  could  find  no  other  expedient  than  fixing  by  collec- 
tive agreement  the  maximum  task  as  well  as  the  minimum 
wage. 

But  if  the  use  of  '  bell  horses  *  is  a  fraud  on  the  men,  th^ 
regulations  devised  to  check  this  practice  may  easily  work  out  so 
as  to  be  a  fraud  on  the  employer.  He  has,  in  effect,  contracted 
for  his  labour  at  an  all-round  rate,  on  the  assumption  that  he 
receives  a  normal  average  of  work.  In  the  group  of  workmen 
there  will,  of  course,  be  some  of  average  speed,  together  with  a 
few  quicker  men,  and  a  few  slower.  Any  regulations  which  tend 
to  restrict  the  quick  workers  necessarily  lower  the  average  of  the 
whole,  upon  which  the  collective  bargain  has  by  implication  been 
based. 

This  practice  of  *  levelling  down '  the  quantity  of  labour  is 
seen  at  its  worst  when  it  is  used  as  a  weapon  not  of  defence  but 
.of  aggression.  It  is  one  thing  to  prohibit  individual  workmen 
from  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  exacting 
unpaid  extra  labour  from  their  fellows.  It  would  be  quite 
another  matter  if  Trade  Unions,  unable  to  raise  the  sum  of  their 
wages,  advocated  to  all  their  members  an  insidious  diminution 
of  their  energy  without  notice  to  the  employer.  This  might  be 
as  much  a  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  implied  bargain  as  the 
practice  of  the  Butty  master.  We  know,  of  one  case  of  this 
nature,  the  so-called  *  go  canny*  policy,  adopted  for  a  short  time 
by  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in  Liverpool.  The 
employers  had  steadfastly  refused  to  increase  the  remuneration 
for  their  low-paid  work,  and  the  men  found  themselves  powerless 
to  obtain  what  they  considered  a  living  wage.  In  desperation 
they  adopted  the  expedient  of  not  putting  any  energy  into  their 
work.  In  this  somewhat  remarkable  case  the  labourers  alleged 
that  they  were  only  following  the  practice  of  the  commercial 
man. 


*  There  is  no  ground  for  doubting,'  observed  the  report  of  their  executive 
committee,  '  that  the  real  relation  of  the  employer  to  the  workman  is  simply 
this — to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  the  best  work  for  the  smallest  wages ;  and, 
undesirable  as  this  relation  may  be  to  the  workman,  there  is  no  escape  from  it 
except  to  adopt  the  situation  and  apply  it  to  the  common  sense  commercial 
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rule  which  provides  a  commodity  in  accordance  toith  the  price,  .  .  .  The 
employer  insists  upon  fixing  the  amount  he  will  give  for  an  hour*s  labour 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  labourer ;  there  is  surely,  therefore, 
nothing  wrong  in  the  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  fixing  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  the  labour  he  will  give  in  an  hour  for  the  price  fixed  by  the  employer* 
If  the  employers  of  labour  or  purchasers  of  goods  refuse  to  pay  for  the  genuine 
article,  they  must  be  content  with  shoddy  and  veneer.  This  is  their  own 
orthodox  doctrine  which  they  urge  us  to  study.'  ^ 

From  the  old  standpoint  of  a  purely  competitive  individualism, 
it  is  not  easy  to  deny  the  men's  right  to  sell  an  adulterated  form 
of  labour  if  they  think  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  If,  as  in 
the  instance  cited,  the  men  openly  proclaim  their  intention,  there 
is  no  question  of  fraud ;  and  they  may,  from  this  point  of  view, 
fairly  claim  to  be  acting  like  an  exceptionally  honest  trader  who, 
whilst  selling  shoddy  goods,  does  not  pretend  that  they  are 
anything  else.  The  employers  may  retaliate  by  dismissal.  The 
men  may,  in  return,  persuade  their  successors  to  adopt  the  same 
method.  The  quarrel  becomes  a  *  struggle  for  existence,*  in 
Tvhich  the  *  fittest '  in  these  arts  of  war  may  survive. 

We  have,  however,  come  to  believe  that  in  such  internecine 
struggles,  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  almost 
inevitably  suffer.'  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  John  Bright, 
successive  Parliaments  have  prohibited  the  adulteration  of  com- 
modities. But  adulteration  of  labour  is  infinitely  more  injurious 
to  the  community.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  this  case  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  *  labour  is 
a  commodity,  an  article  saleable  and  purchaseable,'  which  could 
not  logically  be  treated  '  as  anything  else.'  ^  We  cannot  separate 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  day's  work  from  its  effect  upon  the 
health  and  character  of  the  human  being  who  is  rendering  it. 
The  sub-contractor's  practice  of  '  driving,'  the  constant  pressure 
upon  a  man  to  work  always  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  will 
quickly  break  down  the  health  of  the  worker,  and  impoverish  the 
nation  by  producing  premature  old  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
systematic  loitering  will  destroy  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
even  the  most  resolute  worker.  In  adulterating  the  product,  you 
adulterate  the  man.     To  the  unskilled  labourers  of  a  great  city, 

^  Report  of  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland^  1891  (Glasgow,  1891).  The  men  quoted  the  following  sentence  from 
Jevons*  Primer  of  Political  Ecotwviy.  *  The  employer,  generally  speaking,  is  right  in 
getting  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  and  if  there  is  a  supply  of  labour  forth- 
coming at  lower  rates  of  wages,  it  would  not  be  wise  in  him  to  pay  higher  rates.' 

2  Speech  of  the  well-known  capitalist  opponent  of  Trade  Unions,  Edmund 
Potter  of  Manchester,  Social  Science  Association's  Report  Ofi  Trade  Societies  and 
Strikes,  1860,  p.  603. 
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already  demoralised  by  irregularity  of  employment  and  reduced 
below  the  average  in  capacity  for  persistent  work,  the  doctrine  of 
*  go  canny '  may  easily  bring  about  the  final  ruin  of  personal 
character.  It  was  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  this  truth  which 
led  the  responsible  Trade  Union  ofi&cials  unhesitatingly  to  de- 
nounce the  new  departure  of  the  Liverpool  dock  labourers.^ 
It  remains,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  unique  instance  in  Trade 
Union  annals. 

When  we  turn  from  time  workers  to  pieceworkers,  we  find 
the  subsidiary  regulations  called  into  beijig  to  defend  the 
standard  rate  wholly  free  from  any  objectionable  character, 
beyond  a  certain  inevitable  complexity.  The  first  series  of  these 
is  concerned  with  accuracy  of  measurement.  Employers  have 
always  claimed  the  right  of  making,  by  their  agents  or  them- 
selves, all  the  calculations  involved  in  preparing  their  pay  sheets, 
and  they  have  expected  the  operatives  implicitly  to  accept  their 
figures.  Against  this  contention  the  Trade  Unions  have  per- 
sistently and  successfully  struggled.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the 
operative  is  unable  easily  to  check  the  computation,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  arrangement  left  the  standard  rate  entirely  at  the 
master's  mercy. 

*  In  weighing  how  was  the  collier  to  obtain  justice  ?  He  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  could  not  see  the  master's  nominee  at  the  top— and  so  again 
there  arose  the  cry  of  being  cheated  in  weight.  For  years  this  was  a  bone  of 
contention;  and  in  revising  the  Inspections  (Mines  Regulation)  Act  of  1860, 
delegates  of  the  men  prevailed  upon  the  government  to  insert  a  clause,  ordering 
that  coal  should  be  duly  weighed  by  a  just  steelyard  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and 
that  the  men  might,  at  their  own  cost,  appoint  a  checkweighman  who  should 
not  further  interfere  with  the  working  but  to  see  and  take  an  account  of  the 
men's  work.  Opposition  to  this  clause  was  strongly  offered  by  the  delegates  of 
the  employers  .  .  .  the  masters  did  not  want  a  weighing  clause  at  all.  ...  A 
compromise  was  submitted  to.  The  weighing  clause  was  incorporated  with 
another  clause — the  29th — with  a  rider  added  to  it  by  the  employers,  xiz.,  that 
the  checkweighman  should  be  selected  from  persons  employed  at  that  colliery.*  ^ 

Without  casting  any  special  imputation  on  coalowners,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  miners'  suspicions  have  been  so  far  borne  out  by 
evidence  that  Parliament  has  progressively  strengthened  the 
clause  thus  adopted  in  1860.     As  the  law  now  stands,  a  simple 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  Trade  Union  officials  to  say  that  the  two  enthusiasts  who,  in 
despair  of  otherwise  benefiting  the  unfortunate  labourers,  initiated  this  policy,  did 
not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  workmen — a  fact  which  the  reader  of  their  able  and 
ingenious  argiunent  will  already  have  perceived.  They  were  shortly  afterwards 
formally  excluded,  as  middle-class  men,  from  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at  Glasgow 
in  1892. 

2  Transactions  and  Results  of  the  National  Association  of  Coaly  Liiney  and  Iron- 
stone  Miners  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1863),  p.  8. 
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inajority  of  the  miners  in  any  one  pit  can  decide  to  have  a  check- 
Weighman  elected  by  the  pit,  and  paid  by  a  compulsory  stoppage 
from  the  earnings  of  every  pieceworker  employed,  including  even 
those  who  voted  against  the  proposal.  Any  person  who  is  or  has 
been  a  miner  may  be  elected  to  the  post,  whether  the  employer 
likes  it  or  not,  and  the  law  courts  insist  that  he  shall  be  allowed 
free  access  to  the  weighing  machines,  and  given  every  facility  for 
checking  the  weights. 

A  further  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken  at  the 
instance  of  the  powerful  Unions  6i  cotton  operatives.  What  the 
cdalminers  have  obtained  is  the  right  to  have  the  employers'  cal- 
culations checked  by  the  men's  ofi&cial.  The  textile  operatives 
have  obtained,  not- only  the  publica4iion  in  advance  by  the 
-employer  of  the  exact  particulars  on  which  he  will  calculate  the 
piecework  earnings,  but  have  also  secured  the  appointment  of  a 
government  ofi&cer  specially  charged  with  sering  that  these  par- 
ticulars are  correctly  stated.^  The '  particulars  clause,*  adopted  for 
cotton  weavers  in  the  Factory  Act  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment  of  1891,  and  extended  to  all  textile  workers  by  the  amendmg 
Act  of  the  Liberal  Government  of  1895,  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
applied,  within  a  few  years,  to  all  piecework  trades  -in  which  the 
computation  of  earnings  lends  itself  to  mistake  or  fraud.^  By 
this  clause  the  employer  is  required  to  state  in  writing,  before 
the  job  is  begun,  all  the  particulars  (including  the  rate  of 
payment)  required  for  the  precise  computation  of  the  operatives* 
earnings. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  defrauding  the  pieceworker 
besides  inaccurate  calculations.  The  weight  of  coal  hewn  by 
each  miner  may  be  accurately  measured  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but 
if  he  is  sent  to  work  in  a  distant  or  difficult  seam,  the  standard 
tonnage  rate  may  be  very  far  from  securing  identical  pay  for 
identical  effort.  The  cottonspinner  finds  his  list  of  prices  a 
delusion  if  his  mules  have  to  be  frequently  stopped  to  repair 
breakages  caused  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  raw  cotton.  And 
even  those  who  are  aware  of  the  coalminers'  '  county  basis,'  and 
of  the  elaborate  '  cotton  lists,'  seldom  realise  how  technical  and 

^  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  North-East  Lancashire  Operative  Weavers* 
Association,  and  to  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  leading  employers,  that  the  veteran 
official  of  the  weavers*  Union,  who  had  for  a  generation  fought  the  men's  battles, 
was,  by  common  consent,  marked  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  hold  this  important 
new  office.  Mr.  T.  Birtwistle  has  fully  justified  his  appointment,  and  lias  given 
universal  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

2  The  Factory  Act  of  1896  empowers  the  Home  Secretary  to  apply  this  clause,  by 
mere  administrative  order,  to  any  piecework  trade. 
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how  minute  are  the  adjustments  which  are  necessary  to  attain 
this  end,  or  how  manifold  and  incessant  are  the  complaints 
requiring  attention.  The  best  way  of  bringing  the  facts  home  to 
the  general  reader  will,  we  think,  be  to  give  a  few  extracts  from 
actual  proceedings.  Thus,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  North- 
umberland Coalowners  and  Miners  settled,  in  a  single  day,  the 
following  as  well  as  many  other  cases  : — 

Burradon. — Agreement  confirmed.  Yard  Seam,  East  side,  until  end  of 
current  quarter,  Is.  l^d.  per  ton ;  afterwards  1«.  6^d,  per  ton. 

Cramlington,  Amelia  Pit. — Agreement  confirmed :  (a)  Yankee  Jack  system 
shall  be  abolished  whenever  the  owners  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  upon 
abolition  the  hewing  price  in  the  Low  Main  and  Yard  Seams  shall  be  advanced 
nine  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  Main  Coal  Seam  the  imscreened  hewing 
prices  shall  be  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  present  roimd  coal  hewing  prices, 
and  upon  such  abolition  they  shall  be  advanced  nine  per  cent. 

Walker.— Agreement  confirmed.  Beaumont  and  Brockwell  SeiEtms.  Long 
wall  or  broken  hewing  price  shall  be  paid  when  forty  yards  from  commence- 
ment of  long  wall,  i.e.,  forty  yards  from  fast  wall  side. 

New  Back  work. — Men   request   payment  for  lamps  when  required  to  usie 

them  in  the  whole.     To  be  paid  extra  Id.  per  ton  in  bord  and  pillar  whole 

workings,  in  accordance  with  county  arrangement,  when  required  to  use 
lamps. 

•  Seaton  Bum. — Owners  desire  hewing  price  for  long  wall  in  Bowers'  coal  in 
Low  Main  Seam  to  be  fixed.  That  standard  prices  now  being  paid  be  reduced 
3d.  per  tdn.i 

Even  more  diversified  are  the  adjustments  of  the  cotton 
operatives.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bolton  spinners : — 

•  January  5th,  1892. — Mr.  Pennington,  of  the  Hindley  Twist  Company,  called 
here  this  morning.  He  agreed  to  weekly  pays,  and  to  discontinue  the  system 
of  one  spinner  to  two  pairs  of  mules.  I  am  to  go  through  the  mills  on  Monday 
npxt,  and  if  spinning  is  not  satisfactory,  will  be  made  so ;  and  we  are  to  see  in 
what  way  the  mules  can  be  speeded  up  so  as  to  give  better  wages.  Work  is  to 
be  resumed  on  Thursday  morning.. 

January  6th.  "Went  to  Peake's  Place  Mill  (Messrs.  Trustram's),HaUiwell, 
and  arranged  that  the  men  on  the  three  pairs  of  mules  spinning  coarse  counts 
shall  receive  28.  6d.  a  week  extra,  until  certain  alterations  and  repairs  to  the 
mules  have  been  made. 

January  7th. — Accompanied  by  Mr.  Percival  (the  secretary  of  the  employers' 
association),  I  went  to  Mr.  Robert  Briercliffe's  Mill,  Moses  Gate.  They  have 
no  less  rims  in  stock,  so  it  was  agreed  that  the  prices  per  100  lbs.  for  spinning 
in  No.  1  Mill  shall  be  increased  Qd.  for  one  month  during  which  the  work  is  to 
be  made  satisfactory.  The  firm  have  likewise  conceded  the  request  of  their 
men  and  wiU  adopt  payment  by  indicator.  The  notice  to  leave  work  is  con- 
sequently withdrawn. 

January  8th. — Complaints  are  to  hand  from  Messrs.  McConnell  and  Co's 

.^  Proceedings  of  Joint  Committee  on  14  Nov.  1891.     {Northumberland  Miners' 
Minutes,  1891.) 
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Sedgwick  Mill,  Manchester,  of  bobbins  breaking ;  being  short  of  doffing  tins ; 
and  of  the  men  on  six  pairs  of  mules  being  unable  to  earn  the  basis  wages. 

January  12th. — From  our  own  men  at  Waterloo  Mill,  Bolton,  comes  a  com- 
plaint of  the  rooms  being  too  cold,  and  also  irregular  running  of  the  engine. 

January  19. — Have  tested  the  counts  at  Melrose  Mill,  and  found  the  average 
2^  hanks  wrong.  The  men  are  to  leave  work  at  breakfast  time  to-morrow  if 
counts  are  not  put  right, 

April  7th,  1893. — Mr.  Percival  and  myself,  at  the  request  of  Messrs.  James 
Marsden  and  Sons,  went  through  their  No.  4  Mill  to  look  at  the  spinning  on 
the  counts  complained  of  on  Tuesday.  We  found  it  below  the  usual  standard 
at  this  firm,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Marsden  imdertook  to  see  to  its  rectification. 

April  10th. — ^Want  of  window  blinds  is  the  complaint  from  our  own  men  at 
the  Parkside  Mill,  Golbome. 

April  18th. — Our  members  at  Messrs.  Bobert  Haworth,  Ltd.,  Castle  Mill, 
Hindley,  complain  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  their  overlooker.  On  investi- 
gation, found  that  they  were  more  to  blame  than  the  overlooker. 

May  9th. — The  drosophore  humidifier  at  Robin  Hood,  No.  2  Mill,  is  so 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  men  that  I  am  to  request  the  firm  not  to  use 
it  further. 

June  12th.— Mr.  Percival,  Mr.  Robinson  and  myself  went  to  Howebridge 
Mills  to  test  counts  in  No.  2  Mill.  We  found  them  fully  one  hank  finer  than 
are  paid  for.  The  firm  promise  to  put  them  right  but  that  is  not  sufficient  for 
us,  as  they  will  be  wrong  again  before  the  week  end.  We  suggested  they 
should  adopt  payment  by  indicator,  and  the  firm  subsequently  agreed  to  try  a 
few  pairs.^ 

We  see  the  same  determination  to  obtain  identical  payment 
for  identical  effort  in  the  Trade  Union  regulations  enforcing 
specific  additions  for  extra  exertion  or  inconvenience.  Hence 
the  *  Working  Eules,'  drawn  up  in  almost  every  town  by  the 
master  builders  and  the  several  sections  of  building  operatives, 
include,  besides  the  standard  rate  for  the  normal  hours  aiTd 
ordinary  work,  determinate  charges  for  '  walking  time  *  beyond  a 
certain  distance,  and  *  lodging  money  *  when  sent  away  from 
home.^  In  trades  in  which  men  provide  their  own  steel  tools, 
*  grinding  money  *  is  a  usual  extra.^  When  any  class  of  work 
involves  special  unpleasantness  or  injury  to  clothing,  *  black 
money  *  or  '  dirty  money  *  is  sometimes  stipulated  for.  Thus, 
the  boilermakers  and  engineers  receive  extra  rates  for  jobs  con- 
nected with  oil-carrying  vessels.  *  Men  working  inside  the 
ballast  tanks  or  between  the  deep  floors  under  the  engine  beds, 

^  These  diaries  are  printed  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bolton  Operative 
Cottonspinners'  Provincial  Association. 

2  See,  for  instance,  the  Local  Code  of  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Masons j  signed 
by  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London  and  the  Friendly  Society 
of  Operative  Stonemasons,  23  June,  1892. 

^  *  Patternmakers,  millwrights  and  machine  joiners  on  dismissal  must  receive  two 
hours  notice,  so  as  to  grind  their  tools,  or  be  paid  two  hours  in  lieu  thereof.*  London 
Bye-latvs  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers^  April,  1891. 
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after  the  vessel  has  been  regularly  employed  at  sea,  to  receive 
one  quarter  day,  or  2  hours  extra  for  each  full  day  or  night,  as 
compensation  for  the  very  dirty  work.*'^  The  foregoing  are  all 
instances  of  *  extras  *  charged  by  Trade  Unions  of  timeworkers. 
But  we  find  a  similar  list  put  forward  by  Trade  Unions  on  a 
piecework  basis.  The  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Opera- 
tives prescribes,  in  minute  and  technical  detail,  for  a  long  list  of 
extra  pieces  of  work,  to  be  specially  paid  for.  And  a  large  part 
of  the  length  and  complication  of  the  well-known  *  scale  *  of  the 
compositors  is  due  to  their  insistence  on  explicitly  defined  extra 
rates  from  every  kind  of  composition  involving  more  labour  than 

*  common  matter.'  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  *  extras  *  thus  formally  agreed  to 
between  employers  and  employed  : — *  bottom  notes,*  '  side  notes,' 

*  under  runners,*  *  small  chases,*  *  large  pages,*  '  pamphlets,*  '  cata- 
logues,* *  undisplayed  broadsheets,*  '  table  work,*  '  column  work,' 
'parallel  matter,*  *  split  fractions,*  'superiors,*  'inferiors,'  'slip 
matter,'  '  interlinear  matter,' '  prefatory  matter,* '  indices,* '  appen- 
dices,' and  what  not.  Finally,  as  if  to  discourage  vain  learning, 
Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Syriac,  together  with  '  pedigrees '  are  '  to  be 
paid  double  the  price  of  common  matter.*  ^ 

We  do  not  think  that,  after  so  long  and  detailed  an  examina- 
tion of  the  standard  rate,  we  need  weary  the  reader  by  any 
lengthy  exposition  of  the  Trade  Union  regulations  prohibiting 
arbitrary  fines  and  deductions,  or  any  form  of  '  truck.*  It  may 
seem  unreasonable  for  the  workmen  to  object  to  the  employer*s 
system  of  maintaining  discipline  in  the  factory.  But  if  that 
system  takes  the  form  of  imposition  of  fines  for  minor  offences, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  employer  puts  the  fines  into  his 
own  pocket,  it  is  clear  that  the  average  amount  of  the  fines  per 
week  is,  in  effect,  an  exactly  proportionate  reduction  of  the 
standard  rate.  An  employer  using  this  method  of  enforcing  the 
necessary  discipline  finds  himself  buying  his  labour  cheaper  than 
his  competitors,  by  an  amount  varying  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  penalties  which  he  himself 
imposes.^    The  same  arbitrary  character  attaches  to  the  once 

^  Rule  VI.  of  Bye-laws  for  the  Mersey  District^  United  Society  of  Boilermakers. 
1889. 

'  The  London  Scale  of  Prices  for  Compositors'  Work.     1891. 

•A  system  of  fines  may  be  less  objectionable  if  the  money  goes  to  the  operatives' 
sick  club,  or  some  other  fund  for  their  common  benefit.  But  sick  clubs  or  super- 
annuation funds  connected  with  particular  establishments,  especially  if  member- 
ship is  compulsory,  are  objectionable  from  the  Trade  Union  point  of  view  en  other 
grounds,  notably  that  of  diminishing  the  operative's  independence. 
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universal  system  of  making  the  operatives  pay  for  minor  breakages, 
or  for  incidental  requirements  of  their  work.  *  In  the  good  old 
times  of  low  wages,  irregular  work,  and  poor  living,'  ironically 
writes  an  official  of  the  cottonspinners,  *  operatives  used  to  have 
to  pay  for  broken  bobbins,  gas,  new  brushes,  find  their  own  oil- 
cans, renew  parts  of  their  machines  that  got  broken,  and  no  end 
of  other  nice  little  things  that  made  a  fait  hole  in  their  wages.^ 
Against  all  these  practices  the  cottonspinners  have  long  since 
made  good  their  protest.  The  cotton  weavers,  of  whom  a  large 
majority  are  women,  are  still  occasionally  imposed  upon,  and  the 
rules  of  their  Unions  accordingly  still  include  a  peremptory 
injunction  against  submitting  to  any  such  deductions.  *  Never 
pay,  or  agree  to  pay,*  say,  for  instance,  the  Preston  rules,  *  for 
any  shuttles,  forks,  brushes,  or  any  piece  of  machinery,  matter 
or  thing  belonging  to  the  master,  or  used  in  his  business  in  any 
way  whatever,  except  what  you  may  have  by  sheer  negligence 
wilfully  or  maliciously  broken  or  destroyed  ;  and  if  they  stop  it 
from  your  wages,  bring  the  case  before  the  Committee  at  their 
next  meeting.*^  But  it  is  not  only  such  arbitrary  charges  as 
fines  and  deductions,  which  necessarily  vary  from  mill  to  mill, 

1  Cotton  Factory  Times,  22nd  July,  1892. 

^  Rules  of  the  Preston  and  District  Power  Loom  Weavers*  Association  (Preston, 
,1891),  p.  20. 

In  piecework  trades,  the  employer  seeks  •  to  escape  paying  for  any  biit  perfect 
articles,  and  usually  claims  the  right  to  reject,  without  appeal,  any  that  he  chooses. 
This  has  led  to  a  whole  series  of  conflicts  in  different  industries.  The  Trade 
Unionist  contention  has  been  (1)  that  the  operative  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for 
failures  due  to  the  imperfection  of  material,  or  defects  in  the  process ;  (2)  that  in 
any  case  if  the  employer  refuses  to  pay  anything  for  the  work  on  the  ground  of  its 
imperfection,  he  should  not  retain  the  article  for  his  own  profit,  but  destroy  it ;  and 
(3)  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  appeal  against  the  employer's  arbitrary  judg- 
ment in  his  own  cause.  Thus  the  potters  have  fought  a  long  battle  for  the  last 
sixty  years  against  the  condition  termed  <  good  from  oven,*  by  which  the  workman 
was  only  paid  for  such  articles  as  came  out  perfect  from  the  firing  oven.  As  he  has 
no  power  to  select  material,  and  no  control  over  the  firing  of  the  oven,  this  condition 
throws  upon  him  not  only  the  cost  of  his  own  negligence,  but  also  that  duo  to  im- 
perfection of  raw  material,  defects  of  fixed  plant,  and  carelessness  of  foremen  or 
other  operatives.  It  is  a  further  aggravation  that  the  employer  arbitrarily  decides 
which  articles  should  be  rejected  as  imperfect,  and  was  formerly  even  free  to  retain 
and  sell  those  which  he  had  thus  escaped  paying  for.  After  the  great  strike  of 
1836  the  Staffordshire  potters  succeeded  in  remedying  the  latter  grievance.  It  was 
agreed  that  articles  rejected  as  imperfect  should  bo  broken  up,  a  great  temptation 
being  thus  removed  from  imscrupulous  employers.  But  *  good  from  oven'  still 
remains  the  basis  of  payment,  the  Trade  Union  demand  of  •  good  from  hand '  being 
still  resisted  by  the  employers. 

A  particularly  aggravated  form  of  the  same  grievance  is  resisted  by  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Ironfounders,  whose  members  are  all  paid  by  time.     Notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  fact  that  they  neither  choose  the  raw  material  nor  direct  the  process 
attempts  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  employers  to  make  deductions  for  castings 
which  turn  out  badly. 
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that  are  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  collective  settlement 
of  a  standard  rate.  Even  such  uniform  regular  and  definite  pay- 
ments as  the  *  loom  rent  *  of  the  hand-working  weaver  of  cotton, 
silk,  or  carpets,  the  frame  rent  of  the  hosiery  worker,  and  the 
trough  or  wheel  rent  of  the  Shefi&eld  cutler,  have  been  found,  by 
long  and  painful  experience  to  be  equally  destructive  of  any 
definite  standard  of  earnings.  This  arises  from  their  being  con- 
tinuous and  calculated  by  time,  whilst  the  operative's  work  is 
irregular  and  paid  for  by  the  piece.  In  all  these  cases,  rent  of  the 
machine  is  exacted  by  the  employer  whether  the  operative  is 
given  work  or  not.  Thus,  as  the  frame-work  knitters  allege,  when 
they  paid  rent  for  their  frames,  the  employers  were  tempted  to 
spin  out  the  work  over  much  longer  periods  than  was  necessary, 
doling  it  out  in  very  small  portions  in  order  to  keep  them  paying 
rent  as  long  as  possible.  And  the  Macclesfield  silk  weavers  com- 
plain that  they  are  kept  always  half  employed,  the  giver-out  of 
work  finding  his  advantage  in  getting  it  done  on  as  many  separate 
looms  as  possible,  from  each  of  which  a  full  weekly  rent  is 
derived.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  system  may  open  a  way  for 
personal  tyranny  and  exaction.  It  is  more  to  our  immediate 
purpose  to  notice  how  incompatible  it  is  with  collective  bargaining 
and  a  standard  rate.  If  the  employer  can  give  out  work  in  un- 
equal quantities  to  different  operatives,  but  deduct  from  each  an 
equal  sum  at  the  end  [of  the  week,  no  fixed  piecework  list  will 
secure  identical  pay  for  identical  work.  If  A  is  given  thirty 
pieces  to  weave,  and  B  only  fifteen,  both  may  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  of  a  shilling  per  piece,  and  both  may  pay  the  same 
loom  rent  of  five  shillings  per  week.  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  week 
the  net  price  for  weaving  one  piece  will  have  been  to  A  tenpence 
and  to  B  eightpence.  Thus  the  rate  of  payment  for  identical  work 
will  vary  from  operative  to  operative,  from  week  to  week,  and  even 
from  firm  to  firm,  according  to  the  way  in  which,  at  the  uncon- 
trolled discretion  of  the  employers,  the  work  is  distributed.^  A 
similar  objection  applies,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  whole  system  of 

^  Many  minor  payments  similar  in  principle  to  loom-rent  exist  in  various 
industries.  Where  the  operatives  are  unorganised,  and  especially  if  they  are  women 
or  girls,  employers  are  apt  to  attempt  to  charge  them  for  some  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing process,  or  forjincidental  stores  or  material.  This  is  sometimes  done  to 
avoid  the  cost  and  trouble  of  proper  supervision  to  preventVaste  and  breakages.  In 
other  cases  it  arises  as  an  incident  of  a  growing  specialisation  of  function.  Thus, 
cotton  weavers  used  to  oil  their  own  looms,  but  the  employers  found  that  it  was 
better  done  by  a  professional  oiler,  who  was  thereupon  employed.  Any  attempt  to 
deduct  even  a  penny  per  week  per  pair  of  looms  to  pay  his  wages  is  peremptorily 
istopped  by  the  weavers'  Union.  Similar  developments  of  specialisation  in  cotton- 
spinning  might  be  cited — the  uprise  of  the  '  strap-piecer,'  and  the  *  bobbin-carrier  * 
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*  truck,'  or  the  compulsory  purchase  by  the  operativea  of  com- 
modities or  materials  supplied  by  the  employers.^  This  is 
resisted  by  the  Unions  on  the  larger  ground  that  it  amounts  to 
an  insidious  enslavement  of  the  wage-earner  and  his  family. 
But  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  any  uniformity  in  the  net 
rate  at  which  employers  obtain  their  labour,  and  with  definite 
standard  of  real  income  of  the  wage-earner 'under  such  a  system, 
notwithstanding  a  nominal  uniformity  of  rate,  both  labour 
cost  and  real  wages  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  truck 
business  in  each  firm,  the  economy  and  ability  with  which  this 
subsidiary  storekeeping  is  managed,  and  the  profit  or  *  loading ' 
which  each  employer  chooses  to  exact,  the  latter  amounting  in 
effect  to  a  fraud  upon  the  workman.^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  a  standard  rate — that 
is,  of  payment  for  labour  according  to  some  definite  standard, 
uniform  in  its  application— is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  a 
matter  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Whether  we  accept 
payment  by  the  hour  or  pajrment  by  the  piece,  so  great  are  the 
complications  of  modem  industry,  and  so  ingenious  are  the 
devices  for  evasion,  that  a  long  series  of  subsidiary  regulations  is 

for  instance.  But  no  deduction  for  their  wages  is  permitted  by  the  cottonspinners* 
Unions  {Cotton  Factory  Times,  10th  June,  1892).  Women  woollen  weavers  are, 
however,  still  made  to  pay  the  *  tuner  *  of  their  looms,  his  work  of  *  setting  '  the 
warp  and  weft  being  done  by  the  male  weavers  for  themselves. 

1  The  Miners'  Conference  in  1863  made  this  a  special  subject  of  complaint.  '  The 
truck  system  still  prevails  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  despite  of  both  equity  and  law. 
That  no  man  should  be  forced,  as  a  condition  of  work,  to  spend  his  money  on 
necessaries  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer  is  both  law  and  reason.     In  Scotland 

the  men  are  paid  only  by  the  fortnight,  the  month,  or  longer ;  and  in  the 

interim,  tickets  for  food  or  clothing  are  furnished,  by  which,  at  certain  shops, 
articles  are  furnished  at  an  enormous  overcharge  above  a  fair  market  average  of 
cost.  In  some  cases  the  poor  collier  rarely  sees  current  coin,  all  being  forestalled 
betwixt  the  term  of  pay  and  work Allied  to  this,  in  Staffordshire  and  else- 
where, the  butties  and  doggies,  or  middlemen,  still  continue  to  influence  and  com- 
pel the  colliers  to  spend  part  of  their  wages  in  drink,  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
In  other  cases,  in  Yorkshire,  candles  and  powder  must  be  purchased  of  the  steward, 
or  some  other  man,  at  exorbitant  prices  above  the  market  rate  of  profit.' 

Trafisactions  and  Results  of  the  National  Association  of  Coal,  Lime  and  Ironstone 
Miners  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1863),  p.  xi. 

These  practices  have  now  been  stopped  by  the  miners'  Unions  in  all  well-orgauised 
districts.  Similar  grievances  are,  however,  still  complained  of  in  some  other  trades, 
where  the  operatives  are  powerless  to  insist  on  the  Truck  Acts  being  obeyed  in  spirit 

as  well  as  in  the  letter. 

2  *  Wherever  the  workmen  are  paid  in  goods,  or  are  compelled  to  purchase  at  the 
master's  shop,  the  evils  are  very  great ;  much  injustice  is  done  to  the  men,  and 
much  misery  results  from  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the 
master  in  such  a  case,  the  real  effect  is  to  deceive  the  workman  as  to  the  amount  he 
receives  in  excJmngc  for  his  labour.  On  tlie  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures, by  Charles  Babbage  (London,  1832),  p.  255. 
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fqund  necessary  to  defend  the  main  position.  The  whole  argu- 
ment for  this  series  of  subsidiary  regulations  rests,  it  is  clear, 
upon  the  principal  contention.  It  seems  therefore  worth  while 
to  rehearse  the  Trade  Unionist's  argument.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Trade  Union  faith  that  it  is  im- 
possible, in  a  system  of  competitive  industry,  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  the  standard  of  life,  unless  the  conditions  of 
labour  are  settled,  not  by  individual  bargaining,  but  by  some 
common  rule.  But,  without  the  uniform  application  of  some 
common  standard,  collective  settlement  of  these  conditions, 
whether  by  bargain,  arbitration,  or  law,  is  plainly  impossible.^ 
Where  employer  is  competing  with  employer,  each  will  claim 
that,  if  he  must  forego  the  chances  of  individual  bargaining,  he 
should  at  any  rate  be  made  to  pay  no  more  for  his  labour  than  his 
rivals.  With  this  contention  the  Trade  Unionist  heartily  agrees, 
and  thus  we  get  admitted,  as  the  basis  of  the  common  rule,  the 
principle  of  identical  pay  for  identical  effort,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  the  standard  rate.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  very 
opposite  to  equality  of  wages.  How  accurately  this  principle  of 
identical  pay  for  identical  effort  can  be  applied  to  the  varying 
capacities  of  different  workmen,  or  to  the  varying  difficulties  of 
particular  tasks,  whether  it  can  be  most  precisely  carried  into 
effect  by  payment  by  time  or  payment  by  the  piece,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  process  and  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
the  parties.  But  it  is  obviously  futile  to  settle,  by  collective 
regulation  of  any  kind,  a  standard  rate  of  identical  pay  for 
identical  effort,  if  an  unscrupulous  employer  is  free  to  evade  this 
by  demanding  extra  work  or  additional  wear  and  tear ;  by  deduct- 
ing anything  from  the  wage  agreed  upon ;  or  by  obtaining,  at  the 
cost  of  his  workmen,  by  any  transaction  with  them,  any  other 
monetary  advantage  whatever.  In  short,  if  the  fundamental 
object  of  Trade  Unionism,  the  enforcement  of  a  common  rule, 
has  any  justification  at  all,  the  principle  of  the  standard  rate 
must  be  conceded,  and   if  a  standard  rate  is  admitted,  the  sub- 


^  The  dependence  of  combination  among  workmen  upon  the  existence  of  a 
standard  rate  was  well  expressed,  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  by  Alexander 
Gkdloway,  the  well-known  engineer,  and  friend  to  Francis  Place.  •  I  have  always 
found  that  in  those  employments  where  the  wages  were  uniform  .  .  .  there  have 
always  been  combinations  among  those  men.  Now  in  all  those  trades  where  the 
men  have  made  their  own  individual  engagements,  we  never  see  anything  like  com- 
binations. .  .  .  That  which  has  struck  most  effectively  at  the  root  of  all  combin- 
ati9ns  among  workmen  is  to  pay  every  man  according  to  his  merit,  and  to  allow  him 
to  make  his  own  agreement  with  his  employer.'  Evidence  in  First  Report  of 
Committee  on  Artisans  and  Machinery,  1824,  p.  27. 
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sidiary  regulations  which  we  have  described  follow  as  a  matter  of 
conrse.' 

'  One  of  the  nnBettlsd  problems  connected  with  tho  standard  rate  is,  an  what 
priaciple  and  to  nbftt  extent  it  should,  in  the  same  industry,  vary  from  town  to 
town.  The  employers  in  the  out-of-the-way  districts  are  apt  to  contend  that  the 
worlcman  mnst  put  up  with  a  Ion  rate,  because  of  the  inferiority  of  their  machiaeiy 
their  heavy  charges  for  freight,  and  other  local  disadvantages.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  workman  sbonld  lower  his  standard  of  life,  and  forego  his  claim  to 
identical  pay  for  identical  effort,  merely  because  the  capitalist  chooses  to  carry  on 
his  business  amid  unprofitable  surrouudinga.  Whether  Trade  Unionists  should  go 
In  for  equality  of  nominal  wages  (a  uniform  national  standard  rate)  or,  making 
allowance  for  diSerence  in  the  cost  of  living,  claim  only  equality  of  real  wages 
<involving  varying  local  rates),  has  never  been  settled  in  principle.  There  are 
obvious  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  lattor  idea,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  with  any  precision  diaerencea  in  the  cost  Of  living  in  different  districts. 
Accordingly  we  find  most  of  the  '  county  '  Unions,  especially  those  of  the  cotton 
operatives  and  coalminers,  aiming  at  a  uniform  county  rate,  irrespective  of  local 
circumstancoa.  Similarly,  the  strong  old  Union  of  band-papermakers,  working 
entirely  in  a  few  small  provincial  towns,  easily  maintains  a  uniform  rate  for  the 
whole  industry.  Bat  directly  the  cost  of  living  becomes  appreciably  diBerent,  even 
the  strangest  Unions  admit  variations  in  local  rates.  The  Journeymen  Hatten' 
Fair  Trade  Union  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  old-eatahliahed  society  of  silk 
hat  makers,  has  a  uniform  price  list,  but  allows  its  London  branch  to  add  10  per 
cent,  to  the  general  rates.  When  we  come  to  the  larger  and  more  widely  distributed 
Unions,  we  see  the  widest  possible  divergence.  Thus  the  G03  branohea  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpentera  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  recognise  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  rates,  varying  from  6ii  per  hour  in  Truro  to  lOi.  per  hour  in 
London.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  even  equality 
of  real  wages  has  been  attained.  Not  only  baa  there  been  no  attempt  by  any  laigo 
Union  tp  seourB  a  national  uniform  rate,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  officers  and 
execative  committees  to  be  apathetic  with  regard  to  the  proci^sR  of  'levelling  up,' 
which  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  equality  of  real  wages.  The  result  is  that  Trade 
Unionism  cannot  be  said  yet  to  have  progressed  beyond  the  scouring  of  a  li 
standard  rate.  This  leaves  the  workmen  exposed  to  the  constant  attempts  of  ei 
ployers  to  '  level  down '  the  rates  in  the  better-paid  districts,  iu  order,  as  they  ai 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  lower-paid  districts.  Our  own  idea  is  that  t 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  resolve 
practically  into  diQerences  in  the  rent  of  a  workman's  dwLlliiig,  Tho  e 
the  hatters  seems,  therefore,  the  most  practical  thing  to  n,iin  nt.  Thar 
many  advantages  in  the  enforcement  ol  a  uniform  standard  rate  iu  all 
an  industry,  treating  all  provincial  towns  and  urban  dislricts  on  an  cquaUtfTl 
adding  a  percentage  for  the  exceptional  high  rents  payable  in  London,  and,  it  nea 
sary,  deducting  a  percentage  in  respect  of  the  very  low  rents  in  n  purely  a| 
district,  in  the  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  building  trades,  the  industry  cc 
town  and  country.  These  percentages  could  be  calculated  oil  easily  aaa 
undisputed  facts. 
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When  Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  parlia- 
mentary session,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  naval  defences  of 
the  country,  cynical  observers  remarked  that,  by  indicating  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  of  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the 
main  object  of  expenditure  in  the  forthcoming  year,  he  had  fore- 
stalled the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  robbed  him  of  the 
time-honoured  prerogative  of  annually  arousing  expectations  on. 
the  eve  of  the  Budget,  and  on  the  morrow  of  its  production 
satisfying  or  disappointing  the  hopes,  which  had  been  excited. 
The  Interim  Eeport  of  the  Commission  on  Agriculture  may  per- 
haps be  described  as  occupying  a  similar  position  with  reference 
to  the  Final  Report.  For  the  Interim  Report,  whatever  verdict 
be  pronounced  by  impartial  bystanders  on  the  acrimonious  re- 
criminations which  arose  on  the  circumstances  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  character  and  weight  of  its  recommendations,  has 
been  followed  by  important  legislative  action;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Final  Report  will  not  in  consequence 
lose  some  attention,  even  from  that  limited  class  which  is  wont 
to  study  with  care  the  contents  of  Blue  Books.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  permissible  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Commission,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  authoritative  summary,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
in  accordance  with  precedent,  be  supplied  in  the  Final  Report. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  must  be  remarked  that  such  assist- 
ance has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  more  urgently  needed.  Whether  the 
cause  be  discovered  in  those  personal  dissensions  among  the  Com- 
missioners, which  have  become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  or  in 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  business  of  the  Commission, 
or  in  the  subject  of  inquiry  itself,  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  signs  of  a  regular  method — of  a  plan  carefully  conceived, 
deliberately  adopted,  and  consistently  pursued — are  almost  en- 
No.  23. — VOL.  VI  D  D 
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tirely  lacking.     With  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  in  Scotland  towards  the  close  of  their 
investigations,  different  parts  of  the  comitry  are  mingled  with 
different  portions  of  the  subject  in  perplexing  confusion.     To  the 
student,  who  makes  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  fruitful  use  of 
official  publications,  and  to  officials,  who  may  be  required  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Commission, 
such  an  absence  of  method  is  disheartening,  if  not  bewildering. 
In  the  perusal  of  evidence,  which  extends  to  four  bulky  volumes 
of  matter  printed  in  that  small  type  which  is  now  in  favour  with 
administrative  economy,  and  is  calculated  to  act  as  a  fresh  deter- 
rent, if  deterrent  be  needed,  to  willing  and  profitable  study,  we 
are  hurried  without  warning  or  clue  from  branch  to  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  from  district  to  district  of  the  country.     If  we 
desire,  for  example,  to  contrast  the  arguments  urged  by  witnesses 
for  and  against  currency  changes,  we  find  that  several  pages 
separate  the  evidence  of  Sir  Kobert  Giffen  and  Professor  Foxwell, 
of  Professor  Foxwell  and  Lord  Farrer;  and  discussions  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  *  options  '  in  the  wheat  market,  of  the  remedial 
merits  of  deep  ploughing,  of  the  present  operations  and  future 
possibilities  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  the  technicalities  of 
cider-making  and  bee-keeping,  are  interspersed  with  the  state- 
ments of  landlords,   agents   and   farmers   from   different  parts 
of  the  country,  telling  in  the    same  strain,  with  difference   of 
emphasis,  the  same  melancholy  tale  of  depression.     We  do  not 
covet  the  task  of  the  Secretary,  when  he  attempts  to  digest  this 
disorderly,   heterogeneous  mass   into   systematic  shape,  and  to 
supply  by  suitable  indexes  the  mechanism  needed  for  easy  and 
speedy  reference ;  nor  shall  we  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Chairman  if  he  enables  the  public  to  appreciate  the  important 
points  in  the  evidence  through  the  medium  of  a  lucid,  exhaustive 
summary.     We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  their  conjoint  ability 
proves  inadequate  to  the  satisfactory  execution  of  this  desirable 
work;  and  we  shall  hardly  compassionate  the  Commissioners  for 
difficulties,  for  which,  we   cannot   but   think,  they   are   largely 
responsible  because  they  have  neglected  the  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary precautions. 

For  these  reasons  We  believe  that  for  the  purposes  of  future 
study,  and  even  for  the  more  immediately  practical  object  of 
obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  general  situation,  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  various  Assistant-Commissioners,  who  were  directed 
to  visit  certain  selected  districts  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
more  available  than  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  itself. 
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These  reports  afford  the  material  for  a  trustworthy  conspectus 
of  the  whole  country ;  for  the  districts  visited  were  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  may  be  regarded,  as  they  were  intended  to  be, 
as  representative  types.      The  reports  are  prepared  according 
to   a  plan   which  is   uniform    in    general   character;    and   they 
permit   of    easy  and   satisfactory    comparison   of   district    with 
district.     The  nature  of  the  district,  the  character  of  its  soil,  the 
usual  methods  of  cultivation,  the  origin  and  course  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  effects  which  it  has  produced  on  the  three  classes  of 
landlords,  tenants  and  labourers,  the  different  causes  to  which  it 
has  been  attributed,  and  the  various  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested,  are  successively  passed  under  review ;  and,  while  from 
the  nature  of  the  particular  district  and  the  calibre  of  the  indi- 
vidual Commissioner,  the  reports  must  necessarily  be  of  unequal 
interest   and    value,    they    have   been   systematically   compiled, 
they  are  based  on  ocular  inspection  or  direct  information,  and 
they  are,  in  the  main,  free  from  personal  bias  or  preconceived 
opinion.     If  supplemented,  with  regard  to  the  labourer,  by  the 
similar  reports  prepared  for  the  Labour  Commission,  in  some 
cases  by  the  same  Assistant-Commissioners,   they  present   the 
most   authoritative  and   complete   picture   of   the   condition   of 
the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country   which  can  probably  be 
obtained ;  and  they  offer  material  for  comparison  with  the  infor- 
mation  procured   some   fifteen   years   earlier   for    the   Duke   of 
Kichmond's  Commission,  or  with   those   letters   to   the  Times j 
written  by  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Caird  forty  years  ago,  which 
contributed   to   secure   for  that  writer   the   high   repute   as  an 
agricultural  expert,  which  he  deservedly  enjoyed.     It  appears  by 
no  means  impossible  that  some  of  the  reports  made  to  the  present 
Commission,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Hunter  Pringle  on  Essex,  or  of 
Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on  Suffolk,  or  of  Mr.  Rew  on  Norfolk,  may  earn 
a  fame  as  '  classical '  as  that  which  was  won  by  '  English  Agri- 
culture in  1850  and  1851 ; '  and  they  have  certainly  attracted  no 
small  measure  of  public  attention. 

These  particular  reports  disclose  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
the  present  situation.  Mr.  Pringle's  report  on  Essex,  with  its 
map  of  the  land  which  had  passed  out  of  cultivation,  occasioned 
on  its  issue  what  may  not  inaccurately  be  called  a  '  sensation,' 
and  was,  for  some  time,  a  topic  of  frequent  discussion  in  the 
press.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  actually  visited  the  county, 
and  cannot  be  accused  of  any  desire  to  exaggerate  the  position, 
stated  that  the  *  result  of  this  visit '  was  '  to  confirm  generally 
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the  roport.*  *  No  one,*  he  continued,  *  can  well  conceive,  who 
\\M  iu)t  seen  it,  the  condition  to  which  a  large  part  of  the 
huul,  which  has  been  allowed  to  tumble  down  to  grass,  has 
beon  reduced.  A  real  calamity  has  fallen  upon  a  wide  district. 
The  fanners  and  labourers  have  gone.  The  farms,  where  let, 
have  boon  taken  rather  as  cattle  ranches  for  cattle  than  for  serious 
ouUivation,  The  farmers*  who  have  so  far  survived,  have  lost 
heart  and  seem  to  think  that  they  are  destined  to  ruin.'  Mr. 
Vriu^le  himself  thought  that  the  district,  on  which  he  reported, 
was  so  peculiarly  afifeeted  by  depression  that  it  *  might  well 
beoouio  the  subject  of  special  and  distinct  Government  super- 
vi^ou  and  assistance ;  *  but  if  the  picture  which  he  was  compelled 
to  di^HW  was  chai'aeterised  by  a  blackness,  unrelieved  in  its 
somlu*t>  hues*  the  imports  of  some  other  districts  are  hardly  less 
impivssive*  and  the  colouring  in  which  they  are  painted  is  only 
a  5^\ade  loss  daik.  Mr,  ^Vilson  Fox,  concluding  his  report  on 
Suft\vlk>  ivmarks  that  he  has  '  had  the  opportmiity  of  reporting  to 
the  Koval  i\nuuus:sion  on  cininties  widely  dissimilar  in  character 
a^id  in  which  the  agricultural  depression  has  made  its  mark  in 
varviug  .degvtvs*  namely  the  counties  of  Northumberland.  Cum- 
WvlaiuK  I*anoasluiv.  Lincv>lnshire.  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire." 
'  And*'  he  pi\H.*eeds.  *  having  had  this  varied  experience.  I  say. 
after  aiv  exhaustive  inquiry  in  ^Suffolk,  and  with  uo  desire  to 
t^^int  the  pictuiv  blacker  than  it  is.  that  agriculture  in  that 
v.vuuty  is  well  uigh  straxigled/ 

Mr.  Kew's  iv^vvt  ozi  the  county  of  Norfolk  pre><fi::s  a  .:riph:c 
auvl  melaucholy  account  of  the  position  in  rb.AC  county,  and 
lus  language  Jcs^^rves  quotation.  Lvcaiise  it  >how<  how  the 
various  classes  cvuiuectevl  with  agriculture  have  particirated  in 
dc^>ressiou.  *  Nothing/  he  writes.  '  which  has  occuwrred  since  I 
visited  the  coimtv  has  tended  to  remove  the  'nelanch<;lv  unrnfs- 
sioa  which  I  weathered  as  the  result  or  mv  niquirv.  The  fame  -f 
Norfolk  has  stood  >c^  ht.ich  ni  the  i^asc,  aLid  th.e  C';:.::::v  bas  ev-r 
kept  >v.^  steadfastly  in  the  van  of  a^ricodtu.rai  vo^T-ess.  rhac  :r  :s 
anncau  to  reause  ti^.a:  L"*ere.  too.  :::e  >lmoj;*a-  ;:  .>r;L:s<:.:ti  nas 
hcavtiv  fallen.  A:  the  date  ot  the  K:ch:uond  C;::-:-:--:':n.  :h»^ 
■*  i:ood  tinjLCs"   had   oeen    left  ceh:::d  I'^r  >>  mt:    '  r:r:<      ":;ir  -rver 


rev  caen  tnatrcrs  crave  ^cne  iron:  cao  :;  'v_c^.  i: 


'-I 
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:rans:ent  -iieanis  .^c  aoceriiness.  cue  niri  ci«;iM  c  '-•  i-  <-L<ri  j^^c 
oecv^me  blacker  azid  clacker.  until  a  vosici'-e  ^j  •  L'^  :.i<  ralltn 
.*\er  the  face  jf  the  cooncy.  Old  ram"*.'e>  i:-r  _  :>-.  ih  ':«  uses 
are  saiiC  up  or  let  :o  >craimers.  ;ld  acr^s  .irv  i^a::*:-  iit-d  ^r  .ipf 
jwucd    .*c    occupied    hv    uew    uien.       ^Ceav::>.*      -  itiintr^-h*.    the 
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depression  deepened  and  spread  until  the  seasons  of  1893  and 
1894  aggravated  and  accentuated  the  trouble  with  startling 
suddenness.  Keductions  of  rent,  ranging  from  20  to  60  per  cent., 
have  ruined  many  landowners  (many  of  them  having  heavy 
charges  to  meet)  without  saving  their  tenants.  Many  of  the 
oldest  tenants  of  the  best  farms  on  the  best  estates  are  giving,  or 
have  given,  notice  and  refuse  to  stay  on  any  terms.  They  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  "  get  out  of  it  *'  at  any  sacrifice,  having 
lost  all  heart  in  their  business,  and  all  hope  in  the  future.  Many 
of  the  best  and  most  respected  farmers  have  been  ruined,  and 
those  who  are  left  are  fearful  of  meeting  the  same  fate.  The 
labourer  has  found  his  occupation  decreased  and  his  wages  lower 
than  ever  during  the  present  winter  (1894-5).  The  fall  in  prices, 
aggravated  by  difficult  seasons,  is  the  main  cause  of  this  situation, 
which,  view  it  as  one  may,  can  only  be  regarded  with  feelings  of 
sadness  and  consternation.' 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Rew's  language,  not  merely  because  it 
shows  that  in  Norfolk  the  depression  has  been  scarcely  less  severe 
than  in  Essex  or  Suffolk,  but  also  because,  with  differences  of 
degree  in  shading  and  colouring,  the  picture,  which  he  draws 
of  the  effects  of  depression  on  the  various  classes  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  may  be  regarded  as  true  of  a  wider  area, 
and  the  history  which  he  furnishes  of  the  course  of  the  troubles, 
beginning  with  the  black  year  of  1879,  and  continuing  to  grow  in 
volume  until  the  trying  seasons  of  1893  and  1894  *  aggravated 
and  accentuated  '  them  '  with  startling  suddenness,'  is  no  less 
accurate  an  epitome  of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  than  the  assignment  of  the  fall  of  prices  as  the 
main  cause  of  the  suffering  is  confirmed  by  every  careful  in- 
vestigator, and  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission. 
It  is  true,  as  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners  state  in  their 
Interim  Report,  that  the  '  depression  has  been  and  still  is  far  more 
serious  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  over  an 
area  of  rather  more  than  one-third  of  England  and  Wales, 
including  such  counties  as  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Oxfordshire,  or  the  greater  parts  of  them,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.'  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
causes  which  they  assign  for  the  special  severity  of  the  depression 
in  those  particular  districts,  deserve  consideration.  The  two  years 
of  *  exceptional  drought,'  1893  and  1895,  did  not  affect  so  seriously 
the  north  and  the  west.  The  eastern  and  southern  counties  are  the 
chief  wheat-growing  districts,  and,  owing  to  climatic  reasons,  do 
not   admit  of   easy   conversion  from   arable  to   pasture.       The 
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farms  are  larger,  and  perhaps,  as  the  Commissioners  assert,  the 

*  occupiers  of  small  farms  have  weathered  the  trials  of  the  last 
few  years  much  better  than  those  of  large  farms ;  '  and, 
lastly,  the  burdens  upon  land,  such  as  tithe,  land  tax,  and  local 
rates,  have  been  '  much  heavier  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  *  because  at  the  time  of  the  original  imposition  of  those 
burdens  the  corn-growing  districts  were  the  more,  whereas  now 
they  are  the  less,  prosperous  agricultural  counties. 

Such  differences  in  the  intensity  of  depression  undoubtedly 
deserve  consideration ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  give 
even  a  hasty  perusal  to  the  general  evidence,  to  the  reports  of  the 
Assistant-Commissioners,  to  the  summary  of  replies  received 
from  the  Land  Office  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
the  *  extent  of  agricultural  depression  in  their  respective  districts,' 
and  refuse  his  assent  to  the  pronouncement  of  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  that,  while  *  the  severity  of  the  depression  varies 
greatly  in  different  districts,'  '  there  is  no  part  of  Great  Britain 
from  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  altogether  absent.  With  rare 
exceptions  it  has  existed  and  increased  in  intensity  throughout 
the  country  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  In  many  districts 
it  has  reached  a  stage  so  acute  that  the  consequences  have 
already  been  most  disastrous.'  Among  the  returns  made  by  the 
Land  Office  Inspectors  there  are  only  three  cases  in  which  the 
Inspector  is  bold  enough  to  hazard  the  reply  that  depression 

*  does  not  exist.'  This  answer  is  given  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  that  of  Kircudbright  the  response  is  furnished  that  '  no 
agricultural  depression,  strictly  speaking,  exists.'  In  that  of 
Durham  it  is  said  that  depression  does  not  '  exist  to  any  extent.' 
In  Cumberland  the  Inspector  reports  that  '  depression  exists  to 
some  extent,'  and  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  he  says  that 
'  depression  exists  but  not  seriously.'  On  the  other  hand  this 
epithet  of  '  serious,'  together  with  those  of  *  acute,'  '  consider- 
able,' '  most  serious,'  '  very  considerable,'  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  case  of  other  English  counties.  About  the  general 
prevalence  of  depression,  and  its  special  severity  in  particular 
districts,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  after  a  study  of  the 
publications  of  the  Commission ;  and  it  is  surely  matter  for 
grave  consideration  by  economic  students  and  by  the  public 
that  a  county,  like  Norfolk,  which  was  confessedly  in  the  van 
of  agricultural  improvement,  should  be  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly condition  described  by  Mr.  Kew.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
regard  such  a  change  as  other  than  a  '  national  calamity.'  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  an  event  can  have  fully  entered  into 
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the  purview  of  the  repealers  of  the  Corn  Jjaws ;  and  if,  as 
some  contend,  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy,  it  is  only  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  view  which  would 
refuse  to  take  such  circumstances  into  account  from  a  fear  of 
revising  cherished  and  approved  opinion.  Nor,  again,  can  it 
be  doubted  that,  whatever  verdict  be  passed  in  a  calm  hour 
by  the  sober  impartial  economist  on  some  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Eating  Bill,  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Interim  Keport  of  the  Commission,  the  position  in 
certain  districts  of  the  country  was  so  serious  as  to  justify  ex- 
ceptional measures,  if  they  would  bring  immediate  relief,  and 
that  the  general  agricultural  situation  was  also  such  as  to  suggest 
that,  unless  it  was  otherwise  very  inadvisable,  some  legislative 
action  was  demanded,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  generally 
felt. 

Nor,  once  more,  is  it  possible  to  study  the  evidence  which 
has  been  collected  by  the  Commission,  without  recognising  that, 
if  the  depression  has  affected  most  markedly  certain  varieties  of 
holding,  and  certain  classes  of  the  agricultural  community,  just 
as  its  influence  has  been  most  calamitously  felt  in  certain  districts 
of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  probably  no  section  of 
the  community,  and  no  description  of  holding,  which  has  entirely 
escaped.  In  the  face  of  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Pringle  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  freeholders,  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  it  cannot  be  said  that  small  owners  or  occupiers  have 
been  exempt  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  times ;  and,  if  landlord 
and  farmer  have  hitherto  borne  the  brunt  of  the  disaster,  the 
labourer  has  not  continued  to  enjoy  complete  immunity.  The 
language  which  we  quoted  before  from  Mr.  Rew  with  reference 
to  the  three  classes  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Norfolk, 
is,  we  remarked,  applicable,  with  differences  of  degree,  to  the 
whole  country.  It  is  only  within  more  recent  years  that  the 
participation  of  the  labourer  in  depression  has  been  directly  evi- 
dent ;  but,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  reports  of  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  supply  unimpeachable  testimony  that  he  is  now 
sharing  in  the  troubles,  which  have  long  beset  landlord  and 
farmer.  It  is  true,  again,  that  discussions  in  Parliament 
on  the  Agricultural  Eating  Bill  have  shown  that  the  idea  is 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  the  depression  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  which  primarily  concerns  the  landlord,  that  the  natural 
direction  in  which  the  tenant  should  look  for  relief  is  a  reduction 
of  rent,  and  that  any  attempt  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation 
will  issue  ni  ultimate  benefit,  not  to  occupier,  but  to  owner.    The 
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conception  formed  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  one  on  which 
the  economic  investigations  of  recent  years  have  exerted  con- 
siderable influence;  and  they  have  certainly  tended  to  modify 
older  views,  commonly  entertained,  on  the  inevitable  action  of 
competition  in  transferring  the  burden  of  taxes,  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  the  relief  obtained  by  remission  or  reduction,  from 
the  actual  payer  to  some  other  person.  But,  dismissing  these 
nice  questions,  and  admitting  for  the  moment  that  rent  stands 
to  suffer  in  the  long  run  by  agricultural  depression,  and  to 
gain  eventually  by  decreased  taxation  on  land,  it  remains  true 
that  the  matter  is  not  solved  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  land- 
lord's question.  The  friction  and  delay  inevitably  incident  to 
readjustment  of  rents  to  altered  conditions,  must  act  pro  tanto 
as  discouragement  to  tenants. 

The  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  certainly  shows  that, 
viewing  the  country  as  a  whole,  landlords  have  not  been  slow  to  re- 
cognise the  need  for  abatements  of  rent ;  and,  if  they  have  clung  for 
a  time  to  the  hope  that  temporary  remissions  might  be  given  in 
lieu  of  permanent  reductions,  such  a  disposition  of  mind  can  hardly 
be  condemned  as  unnatural,  though  it  may  be  denounced  as  un- 
wise and  unsuited  to  the  actual  circumstances.  The  general 
tenour  of  the  evidence  undoubtedly  points  to  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  curiously  enough,  in  those 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  affected  so  seriously  by  depres- 
sion, that  any  real  desire  has  been  manifest,  save  on  the  part 
of  isolated  individuals,  for  the  introduction  into  England  of 
machinery  for  the  legislative  determination  of  rent  similar  to  that 
operating  in  Ireland.  In  many  places,  indeed,  where  the  worst 
phases  of  the  distress  have  been  manifest,  the  tenants  seem  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  reductions  of  rent  are  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  and  impotent  to  render  effectual  aid.  And,  whether 
the  cause  be  attributed  to  the  delay  and  friction  necessarily  in- 
cident to  readjustment,  or  to  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
outgoings  of  farming  now  taken  by  rent,  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  the  depression  has  wrought  widespread  ruin  among  the 
farming  classes. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  for  these  disasters  the  farmers  them- 
selves are  largely  to  blame.  They  have  adhered,  it  is  contended, 
with  perverse  conservatism,  to  obsolete  methods,  and  failed  to 
adapt  themselves,  or  their  systems  of  working,  to  altered  circum- 
stance. In  the  old  days  of  prosperity  farming  was  an  easy  oc- 
cupation, for  which  only  average  intelligence  was  needed ;   and 
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the  stress  of  competition,  and  the  pressure  of  events,  are  re- 
sulting in  agriculture,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  the  elimination  of  the  unfit.  Such  a  process  may  be  painful, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  necessity  of  the  times ;  and,  if  farmers 
would  quicken  their  intelligence,  and  add  to  their  resources,  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  successfully  trials  to  which  they  are 
now  unequal.  No  doubt  there  is  truth  in  these  arguments, 
though  perhaps  they  are  commonly  advanced  rather  by  urban 
critics  than  by  experienced  agriculturists ;  and  the  Commission 
has  furnished  instances  of  Scotchmen  succeeding  in  the  depressed 
eastern  counties,  and  even  in  Essex,  by  substituting  a  different 
system  of  cultivation  for  that  hitherto  traditionally  followed.  But 
it  is  a  profound  economic  truth,  which  General  Walker  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  enforcing  in  the  case  of  labourers,  that 
an  excessive  amount  of  disaster  may  result  in  a  degradation, 
from  which  recovery  is  milikely  or  hopeless,  and  that,  instead  of 
stimulating  to  new  efforts  to  overcome  difficulties,  it  may  produce 
that  inertia  which  attends  on  despair.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
much  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  without  realising 
that  some  parallel  to  General  Walker's  '  degradation  '  of  labour 
may  now  be  discovered  among  English  farmers  in  some  districts 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the  tide  of  depression 
has  risen  above  the  low  w^ater-mark  of  ignorance,  or  laziness,  and 
engulfed  in  its  waters  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  a  far  higher 
level.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  even  in  the  most  distressed  of 
districts  isolated  instances  can  be  found  of  individuals  of  extra- 
ordinary alertness  and  resource,  who  have  managed  to  improve 
their  position,  or  to  avoid  disaster;  but  such  examples  are 
illustrations  of  the  exceptions,  which  proverbiallj"  *  prove  the 
rule ; '  and,  while  the  Commission  has  been  sitting,  the  depres- 
sion has  reached  a  class  previously  exempt -^that  of  dairy  farmers. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
attained  the  dimensions  of  a  *  national  calamity/ 

And,  even  when  treated  as  primarily  a  landlord's  affair,  it 
is  not  devoid  of  injurious  influence  on  the  general  community. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
without  noting  the  effect  necessarily  exerted  by  the  fall  in  rental 
on  the  customary  outlay  in  improvements.  For  it  is  an  error  to 
regard  the  English  landlord  as  a  '  sleeping '  partner,  if  by  the 
epithet  is  meant  anything  more  than  that  he  is  not  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  business  of  cultivation.  The  execution  of 
permanent  improvements,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
farm-buildings,  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
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well-managed  farm ;  and  the  expense  of  this  falls  by  established 
usage  on  the  English  landlord.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
deterioration  has  occurred,  more  marked  in  the  more  depressed 
districts,  but  generally  observable  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  in  this  equipment  of  the  farm,  just  as  a  certain 
deterioration  has  been  manifest  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Economies  are  practised  to  which  attention  would  not  have  been 
paid  in  easier  and  more  affluent  times  ;  improvements,  otherwise 
desirable,  are  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity ;  and 
expenditure  is  for  the  most  part  confined  both  by  landlord  and 
by  tenant  to  the  barely  necessary. 

We  noted  before  that  the  minority  of  the  Commissioners  in 
their  Interim  Beport  observed  that  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts  were  peculiarly  affected  by  depression,  because  there 
was  a  comparative  absence  of  those  smaller  farmers  who  had 
met  the  times  with  greater  success.  But  it  is  also  probable 
— and  the  evidence  tends  generally  to  confirm  this  probability — 
that  the  very  large  farmers,  who  have  possessed  capital  on  which 
they  could  draw,  have  been  able  to  try  promising,  if  costly,  experi- 
ments, and  to  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  a  more  generous 
expenditure  of  capital,  and  a  more  lavish  employment  of  labour. 
It  is  rather  the  intervening  class  of  farmers,  too  high  in  the  social 
scale  to  use  their  own  labour,  and  too  low  to  possess  more  than  a 
little  capital,  who  have  lost  their  all  and  been  ruined.  Similarly, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  large  landlord,  who  has 
drawn  his  income  from  other  sources  and  has  been  eager  to 
maintain  a  tradition  of  liberal  treatment  to  his  tenants,  and  of 
continual  execution  of  improvements,  who  has  weathered  the 
storm  most  successfully ;  but  even  in  his  case  the  pressure  of 
diminished  rental  can  hardly  fail  to  have  exerted  some  influence 
in  curtailing  expenditure  ;  and  such  curtailment  means  a  loss  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  deprivation  of  an 
individual  landlord,  who  is  prevented  from  gratifying  a  costly, 
if  beneficent,  passion.  The  Conunission  supplies  some  re- 
markable evidence  of  the  figures  to  which  this  expenditure, 
rendered  unremunerative  by  depression,  has  attained  on  some 
estates ;  and  it  exhibits  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  evil 
results  of  inadequate  outlay  on  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
execution  of  improvements  in  districts  more  peculiarly  depressed. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  fact  which  the  Commission  renders  painfully  evident,  of  the 
loss  of  trade  and  employment  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  some 
great  house,  thus  assisting  the  influx  of  labour  into  the  towns. 
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or  to  the  circumstance  that  the  interests  charged  on  land,  by 
way  of  dower  or  allowance  or  rent-charge,  extend  to  many  more 
persons  than  the  ostensible  landlord,  and  add  to  his  difficulty 
in  meeting  his  responsibilities  to  an  estate  from  a  curtailed 
margin  of  income,  or  to  the  consideration  that  the  land- 
owners of  Great  Britain  are  not  merely  private  individuals 
but,  in  many  cases,  public  or  national  institutions.  These 
points  are  sometimes  forgotten  or  neglected  in  partisan  dis- 
cussion ;  they  are  forced  on  our  attention  when  we  study  the 
literature  issued  by  the  Commission  :  and  they  are  of  importance  in 
appreciating  fully  the  situation.  That  the  depression  has  assumed 
serious  proportions,  that,  commencing  in  the  '  black  year  *  of  1879, 
it  has  grown  in  volume  and  intensity  until,  in  the  words  of  the 
Assistant-Commissioner  for  Norfolk,  the  seasons  of  1893  and 
1894  *  aggravated  and  accentuated '  it,  that  it  has  exerted  an 
influence  over  a  wide  area  and  affected  many  interests,  are  facts 
which  had  been  previously  known  to  agricultural  experts; 
but  the  Commission  has  placed  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
authoritative  confirmation.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  like  Sir 
Nigel  Kingscote,  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and 
Forests,  Mr.  Porter,  Secretary  and  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Lushington,  Treasurer  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  taken  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  inquiry, 
illustrates  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  public  interests 
involved  in  the  fortunes  of  agriculture,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  general  community  is  directly  concerned  to  discover  the 
responsible  cause,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  an  effective  remedy  or 
remedies  for  the  serious  depression  which  has  overtaken  what  is 
still  the  most  considerable  of  our  national  industries. 

On  the  '  chief  cause '  of  this  '  great  national  calamity,'  as  it  is 
described  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  Interim 
Keport,  unanimity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  the 
witnesses,  and  with  that  opinion  the  Commissioners  express  their 
entire  concurrence.  It  is  the  *  heavy,  and  generally  speaking,  the 
progressive  fall  which  has  occurred  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.'  The  degree  of  that  fall  in  the  case  of  different  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  is  illustrated  by  different  examples  furnished 
in  the  evidence  of  individual  witnesses ;  but  the  general  statistical 
expression  of  the  facts  is  most  compactly  presented  in  that  given 
by  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  and  a  brief  study  of  his  figures  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  description  of  a  '  national  calamity.'  The  gist 
is  summarised  in  a  table  showing  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  the  United  Kingdom.      The  amount  of 
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production  in  1891  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  prices 
of  the  day,  and  a  valuation  is  reached  of  £222,000,000.     A  cal- 
culation is  then  made   of  *  what   the   production  of  the  same 
quantities  would  have  realised  at  the  prices  of  1874,'  with  the 
result  that  a  figure  of  £299,000,000  is  obtained  as  contrasted  with 
the  actual  figure  of  £222,000,000.     A  fall  is  thus  shown  of  about   , 
25  per  cent ;   and  this  percentage  corresponds  broadly,  as  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  states  later  in  his  evidence,  with  the  average  fall 
in   the   assessments   of    land.     Comparing  the   assessments  in 
1842-3  with  those  of  1888-9  the  figures  exhibit  no  substantial 
increase,  and  thus  confirm  the  statements  made  by  witnesses  that, 
*  in  spite  of  a  large  expenditure  upon  their  agricultural  properties 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  the  rent  they  are  receiving  at 
the  present  time  is  no  more  than  the  rent  they  were  receiving  at 
the  time  when  they  began.'     In  the  interval  the  rental  has  risen 
and,  Sir  Robert  thinks,  *  was  at  one  time  25  per  cent  more  than 
it  is  now.'     Such  then  is  the  statistical  expression  of  the  fall ; 
and,  like  all  statistical  facts,  it  conceals  and  merges  in  the  general 
average  individual  cases  which  exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  the  mean. 
The  particular  misfortunes  of  the  exceptionally  distressed  are 
counteracted  by  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  specially  fortunate. 
The   statistical    expression   cannot,   therefore,   be   dismissed   as 
an    exaggerated    statement ;    and    the    figures,    as    they   stand, 
are  sufficiently  remarkable.     They  justify  the  application  of  the 
epithet  '  heavy '  to  the  fall  of  prices ;  and  the  compensating  cir- 
cumstances, which   are   present,    must   be   considerable,   if   the 
resulting  distress  is  to  be  regarded  as  less  than  a  '  great  national 
calamity.'      The  burden  may  be   distributed   unequally  among 
different  districts  and  classes  of  the  agricultural  community;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  farmers  should  not  have  suffered  with  land- 
lords, and  labourers  with  farmers  and  landlords ;  and,  where  so 
many   interests   are   dependent,    directly   or   indirectly,    on    the 
income  derivable  from  landed  property  as  must  inevitably  be  the 
case  in  an  old  country,  where  land  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  safest  of  investments,  the  general  body  of  the  nation  must 
have  been  injuriously  and  seriously  affected. 

The  further  question  arises  of  the  ultimate  causes,  to  which  the 
fall  of  prices  itself  may  be  ascribed  ;  and  on  these  ultimate  causes 
the  evidence  throws  some  fresh  illumination.  The  influence  of 
*  fictitious  dealings '  in  the  wheat-market  need  not  detain  us  long. 
The  Commission  received  evidence  on  the  point  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
Smith,  and  the  matter  arose  in  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses,  while  the  reports  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners  show 
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that  it  has  attracted  attention  in  agricultural  circles  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  nice  theoretical  issue  whether  on 
balance  such  transactions  may  be  held  to  counteract  one 
another,  or  whether  they  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
price  of  the  commodity  with  which  they  profess  to  deal.  The 
nicety  of  the  theoretical  issues  lends,  no  doubt,  plausibility  to 
arguments  founded  upon  them,  which  may  not  represent  a  cor- 
responding substratum  of  reality ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  seem  to  have  met  cross-examination 
with  much  success,  and  that,  if  such  fictitious  transactions, 
which  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  grow  in  number,  are  not 
destitute  of  mischievous  effect,  their  influence  is  not  very  signifi- 
cant, when  compared  with  the  more  potent  forces  which  have 
been  in  operation. 

Among  those  forces  foreign  competition  has  naturally  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission.     The 
tables  in  the  Appendix  to  volume  ii.,  showing  the   quantities 
of  wheat,  wheat-meal,  flour  and  barley,  and  of  oats,  maize,  and 
rye,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  between  1874  and  1893, 
are  certainly  indicative  of  considerable  increase.     The  imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  have  grown  from  49,000,000  cwts.  to  93,000,000, 
those  of  barley  from  11,000,000  to  22,000,000,  those  of  oats  from 
11,000,000  to  13,000,000,  of  maize  from  17,000,000  to  32,000,000, 
and   of    rye   from   470,000   to   726,000.      The   Commission   also 
examined  the  younger  Mr.  Clay,  who  for  the  last  twelve  years 
had  been  engaged  in  the  cattle   business   in   America,  and   as 
Assistant-Commissioner  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission 
had  reported  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  American  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  American  statistician,  Mr.  de 
Rinzy  Brett,  a  large  farmer  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Thomson,  a  station-owner  in  Queensland.     Mr.  Clay's 
evidence  pointed  generally  in  the  direction  of  diminished  com- 
petition from  the  States,  where  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
Western  farmers,  as  recent  incidents  of  the  Presidential  election 
have  clearly  shown,  is  the  reverse  of  prosperous.     It  conflicted  to 
some  extent  with  the  general  drift  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Atkinson, 
who  appeared  to  hold  that  the  potentialities  of  development  of 
wheat-growing  in  his  country  were  as  yet  in  comparative  infancy. 
Mr.  Atkinson  admitted,  however,  that   some   competition   had 
recently  proceeded  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  but,  while  he 
thought  that  that  country  was  rapidly  increasing  its  influence  as 
a  factor  in  the  wheat  supply,  he  considered  that  it  was  as  yet 
relatively  unimportant.     Of  this  rapid  increase,  and  of  capacity 
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of  further  considerable  increase,  instructive  testimony  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Brett.  Mr.  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that,  owing  to  competition  from  Argentina,  from  America,  and 
also  from  European  countries,  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  ex- 
port trade  in  meat  was  not  at  present  prospering,  but,  he  added,  the 
'carrying  capabilities  of  Australia  are  not  yet  developed  to  their 
full  extent  or  anything  near  it,'  In  Major  Craigie's  evidence  an 
interesting  and  authoritative  account  was  given  of  the  develop- 
ment of  competition  nearer  home  in  the  export  of  agricultural 
goods,  and  especially  of  dairy  produce,  from  Denmark.  Major 
Craigie  also  pointed  to  the  change,  which  had  been  proceeding 
in  the  United  States,  where  a  diminution  of  the  wheat  area  was 
reflected  in  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
England,  and  an  increase  in  the  oat  crop  and  an  extension  of  culti- 
vated grass  were  represented  in  the  exports  by  an  increase  of  meat 
and  animal  produce.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  evidence  before 
the  Commission  points,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate 
prospect  of  a  material  decrease  in  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition,  which  has  certainly  grown  in  volume  and  intensity 
during  the  period  of  depression.  In  these  circumstances,  what 
ever  opinion  the  economist,  on  a  larger  view  of  the  situation, 
may  hold,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  actual  evidence  taken 
before  the  Commission  itself,  no  less  than  the  information 
gathered  by  the  Assistant-Commissioners  in  their  visits  to 
selected  districts,  should  reveal  the  wide  prevalence  of  a  desire  for 
protection  in  the  agricultural  conimunity.  Such  a  feeling  may  be 
fairly  expected,  and  must  be  taken  into  accomit,  by  the  economist. 
The  same  reports,  however,  show,  equally  with  the  evidence, 
that  an  interest,  sometimes  perhaps  ignorant  and  unsubstantial, 
but  tolerably  prevalent  and  occasionally  well-informed,  is  evinced 
in  currency  changes  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  full  of  prices. 
The  case  is  perhaps  most  aptly  stated  by  Sir  llobert  GiS'en,  'I 
think,'  he  remarks,  '  that  the  foreign  competition,  which  would 
have  been  felt  in  any  case,  has,  perhaps,  been  felt  in  an  aggravated 
form  owing  to  the  change  in  the  scale  of  money  prices.'  '  Foreign 
competition  has  not  been  the  same  tiling  as  it  would  have  been 
had  there  not  been  what  economists  call  an  appreciatioii  of  moiifyi- 
otherwise  a  general  fall  of  prices.  To  put  the  mattor  ttboHly.  i 
view  is  that  in  any  case  foreign  competition  must  Imv*  J 
rents,  the  real  reward  of  labour  havii 
the  last  twenty  jears,  but  the  nomi 
been  so  great  as  it  has  actuall' 
considers,  *  there  has  been  uo  gn 
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taking  them  all  round,  than  in  other  wholesale  prices,'  although 
this  '  greater  fall '  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  '  wheat,  and  possibly 
wool,'  and  certain  classes  of  farmers  and  descriptions  of  land 
have  in  consequence  specially  suffered,  while,  generally  speaking, 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  representing  as  it  does,  a  '  margin  of  a 
margin,'  is  '  very  easily  swept  away  by  a  small  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  gross  produce.'  In  this,  as  in  many  other  phases  of 
the  currency  controversy,  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  statement  of  the 
facts  has  commanded  an  assent  even  more  ready  on  the  part  of 
bimetallists,  with  whom  he  is  in  conflict,  than  of  mono- 
metallists,  with  whose  practical  attitude  be  is  in  agreement ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  frequently  in  the  course  of  Professor 
Foxwell's  evidence  that  economist  refers  for  his  facts  to  Sir 
Bobert  Giffen.  The  student  of  currency  questions  may  derive 
no  little  instruction  from  the  manner  in  which  the  case  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  by  the  different  parties,  by  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  by  Mr.  Everett,  by  Lord  Farrer,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  by 
Professor  Foxwell.  Professor  Foxwell,  indeed,  who  was  examined 
on  three  occasions,  furnishes  a  most  useful  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  question,  sets  clearly  forward  the  different  phases  which  it 
has  midergone,  and  brings  into  strong  relief  the  fundamental 
questions  at  issue,  Mr.  Everett  is  more  specially  concerned  to 
exhibit  the  intimate  connection  of  changes  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency  with  agi-icultm^al  prosperity  and  adversity ;  but  the 
bimetallist  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  most  in- 
structive portion  of  tlie  whole  evidence  is  the  passage-at-arms 
between  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Lord  Farrer,  the  latter  being 
disposed  to  question  the  view,  and  the  former  being  con- 
vinced that  it  is  undeniably  tme,  that  monetary  iiidueoc^s 
have  affected  the  course  of  prices  during  the  la?t  lw(>nty  yrt"- 
and  that  the  fall,  which  is  established  as  a  general  fact,  cft»i"-^ 
accurately  bu  attributed  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  iifodw^ 
tioii  and  transportation  of  commodities  alone.  Sir  Robert  (' 
holds,  indeed,  that  the  causes,  which  have  opemtod  to  jinvf'"^ 
'  e  Bjip«pBDtIy  for  some  time  spent  their  force.  anJ  * 

li  couiidexice  a  rise  of  prices,  and  certainly  tbu*** ' 
ba  gruater  ia  flogf cc  than  ProfeBsocj 
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If  the  fall  of  prices,  which  is  the  *  chief  cause  *  of  the  depres- 
sion, be  itself  ascribed  to  foreign  competition  or  to  currency 
influences,  it  would  seem  to  follow  in  logical  sequence  that  a 
thoroughly  effectual  remedy  could  only  be  sought  in  currency  reform 
or  in  the  abandonment  of  a  free  trade  policy ;  and  Bimetallism 
and  Protection  accordingly  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
remedies  propounded  by  farming  witnesses,  and  reported  by  the 
Assistant-Commissioners  as  eagerly  advocated  in  different  districts 
of  the  country.  But,  setting  aside  these  larger  questions,  on  which 
the  Commissioners  themselves  have  yet  to  pronounce,  we  may 
briefly  review  the  minor  suggestions,  which  have  been  put  forward. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  reveals  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 
The  Act  appears,  broadly  speaking,  to  be  inoperative ;  and  the 
*  custom  of  the  country '  is  usually  accepted  as  a  substitute.  In 
Lincolnshire,  the  peculiar  custom  which  has  established  itself  as 
traditional  usage,  has  secured  universal  esteem ;  and  in  only  a 
very  few  districts  of  the  whole  country,  and  in  isolated  individual 
cases,  is  there  any  intention  to  do  more  than  introduce  modifica- 
tions into  the  present  legislation,  with  a  view,  not  of  overthrowing 
its  main  principles,  but  of  improving  their  working.  No  general 
desire  is  evident  for  any  machinery  of  the  nature  of  a  land  court ; 
but  there  is  certainly  a  wish  to  diminish  the  necessary  expense 
entailed  under  the  present  Act  by  the  clauses  referring  to  arbi- 
tration, and  there  is  also  a  prevalent  opinion,  which  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  carry  into  practical  effect,  in  favour  of  according 
some  compensation,  or  inflicting  some  penalty,  for  general  excel- 
lence, or  inferiority,  of  cultivation. 

In  a  similar  way  it  was  apparently  thought  by  many  witnesses 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  be  profitably 
extended ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  official  representatives  of  the 
Board,  examined  by  the  Commission,  expressed  some  con- 
currence. Mr.  Elliott,  the  Secretary,  who  was  examined  on 
four  occasions,  described  in  detail  the  history  and  present  opera- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  indicated  directions  in  which,  he 
held,  its  efficiency  might,  with  additional  expenditure,  be  in- 
creased ;  but  he  exhibited  the  caution  natural  in  a  State  official, 
anxious  to  avoid  creating  hopes  in  the  agricultural  public, 
which  no  Government  department,  conducted  in  accordance  with 
English  traditions  of  recognising  private  enterprise  and  stimulat- 
ing individual  initiative,  would  feel  itself  competent  to  fulfil. 
Within  these  discreet  limits  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
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.  mission  certainly  indicates  potentialities  which  may  be  realised 
in  the  future. 

The  majority  Commissioners  state  in  their  Interim  Eeport 
that   the  *  witnesses  have  been  practically  unanimous  in  their 
desire  that  agricultural  land  should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the 
burdens  which  it  now  bears,  and  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  State  loans  for  agricultural  improvements/ 
*  We  believe,*  they  proceed  to  observe,  '  that  if  something  is  done 
at  once  in  each  of  these  directions  it  will  mitigate  the  results, 
and  may  possibly  to  some  extent  arrest  the  progress  of  the  de- 
pression.*    The  former  of  these  two  questions  furnishes,  as  the 
Commissioners  state,  matter  for  general  complaint,  whether  by 
farmers,  by  agents  or  by  landlords,  and  occupies  an  important 
place  among  the  grievances  reported  by  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners.    The   Commission    received    expert    evidence    on    the 
subject  of  local  taxation  from  Mr.  Dalton,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  an  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  on  imperial  taxation  from  Mr.  Eobinson,  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenue,  and  from  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,and  it  also  examined  Mr.  Dodds, 
of  the  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  on  the  practice  pursued 
in  that  country,  while  Mr.  Little,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
who  had  specially  interested  himself  in  the  question,  gave  further 
evidence.     The    Interim  Eeport,   and    the   various   documents 
composing  it,  which  have  emanated  from  different  members  of 
the  Commission,  furnish  a  convenient  repertory  of  the  different 
views   taken  of  the  matter.     They  are  perhaps,  more    opposed 
on   the  question   of  the  particular  form   of   the  remedies   sug- 
gested, and  the  actual  extent  of  the  grievance  to  be  redressed, 
than  on  the  existence  of  the  grievance  itself. 

The  controversy,  as  regards  imperial  taxation,  has  centred 
round  the  evidence  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and  the  main  question 
at  issue  has  been  whether  in  computing  the  relative  burden  on 
landed  and  other  property  the  redeemed  land-tax  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  included.  Sir  Eobert  Giffen  apparently  holds  that 
materials  for  a  computation  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify 
practical  action  do  not  exist,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  Lord  Eendel, 
he  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  inclusion  of  the  redeemed,  or 
even  the  unredeemed  land-tax,  in  the  imperial  burdens  on  landed 
property.  On  the  first  point  the  minority  of  the  Commission  argue 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  himself  declined  to  express  a  positive  opinion, 
and  do  not  accept  entirely  either  his  method  of  classification  or 
No.  23. — VOL.  VI  E  E 
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several  of  his  estimates.  Both  classification  and  figures  are,  they 
think,  to  a  large  extent,  '  conjectural  and  speculative ;  *  and  the 

*  subject  requires  a  great  deal  more  of  investigation  and  discussion 
before  any  conclusion '  can  be  reached.  But  they  agree  with  the 
majority  in  advocating  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax  to  a  reason- 
able limit. 

On  the  subject  of  local  taxation  they  hold  that  the  main  difficulty 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  average  amount  of  the  rural  rates, 
as  from  their  *  grave  inequalities,'  and  they  think  that  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  counties  the  facts  of  local  taxation  *  constitute  a 
claim  for  further  assistance  from  the  State,*  and  that  *  means 
should  be  found  for  affording  it,'  *  provided  it  can  be  given  so  as  to 
diminish  the  grave  inequalities  which  exist,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  claims  of  other  ratepayers.' 

On  the  existence,  then,  of  some  grievance,  both  in  the  case  of 
imperial  taxation  in  the  matter  of  the  land-tax,  and  in  that  of 
local  taxation  in  the  more  specially  depressed  parts  of  the 
country,  the  minority  Commissioners  agree  with  the  majority,  but 
the  majority  advance  further  in  their  recommendations.  They 
think,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  terms  of 
redemption  of  the  land-tax,  if  the  tax  itself  is  to  continue,  and 
to  lower  the  maximum  rate  in  the  pound.     But  they  also  hold  that 

*  rateable  property,  besides  bearing  the  whole  of  the  direct  local 
taxation  of  the  country,  bears  considerably  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  the  burdens  of  imperial  taxation,  whether  the  computa- 
tion is  made  on  its  annual  or  on  its  capital  value ;  that  this 
injustice  will  be  intensified  when  the  new  death-duties  come  into 
full  operation ;  and  that,  bad  as  is  the  position  of  all  classes  of 
rateable  property  as  contrasted  with  non-rateable,  that  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  the  most  depressed  of  all  classes  of  realised 
property,  is  already  the  worst,  and  must  necessarily  become 
worse  year  by  year  than  it  is  now,  unless  some  effectual  means 
are  taken  to  obviate  this  result.'  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
they  follow  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  figures,  they  include  the  redeemed 
land-tax  in  the  computation,  and  they  *  consider  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  whole  subject  is  urgently  demanded.' 
Taking  this  view  of  the  burdens  of  imperial  taxation,  they 
naturally  consider  that  the  relief  of  local  taxation  is  most 
pressingly  demanded;  and  they  hold  that  the  equities  of  the 
case  would  be  met  by  the  assessment  of  agricultural  lands  *  at  a 
fourth  only  of  their  rateable  value.'  This  recommendation  has 
been  embodied,  in  part,  in  the  Agricultural  Eating  Bill,  and 
recent  discussions  in  Parliament  have  familiarised  the  public  with 
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the  arguments  by  which  the  proposal  has  been  supported,  many 
of  which  have  been  drawn  from  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mission, while  many  of  the  objections  advanced  both  in  Parliament 
and  the  press  correspond  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Minority 
Eeport.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  matter  now 
in  greater  detail,  and  we  may  close  our  review  of  the  Commission 
by  observing  that  the  Commissioners  are  unanimously  agreed  on 
the  desirability  of  providing  *  further  financial  facilities  for  the 
outlay  of  capital  in  connection  with  agricultural  land  *  by  govern- 
mental agency. 

Eeturning  prosperity  or  increased  depression  may  in  the  future 
render  the  picture  presented  by  the  Commission  untrue  to  contem- 
porary circumstance,  and  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  may  prove  unnecessary  or  inadequate;  but  the 
inquiry  can  hardly  be  described  as  less  than  exhaustive,  and  it 
discloses  a  critical  condition  of  affairs.  As  an  authoritative  repre- 
sentation of  British  agriculture  in  a  season  of  extreme  depression 
it  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  economic  student. 

L.  L.  Price 
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DIFPICULTIES    ATTENDING    THE    EEDUCTION    OF 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

However  widely  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  may  differ 
in  their  ideas  as  to  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of  an  estimated 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
concurrence  of  opinion,  in  a  negative  way,  on  one  point — it  shall 
not  be  used  in  paying  off  debt.  An  increased  expenditure  on 
some  other  object,  or  the  reduction  of  a  tax,  gives  a  tangible 
benefit  to  some  section  or  other  of  the  community.  Other 
sections  may  be  disappointed  for  the  time  being,  but  each  hopes 
that  its  turn  will  come  next.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  National 
Debt  creates  a  feeling  that  the  few  millions  which  may  be  devoted 
in  any  one  year  to  its  liquidation  have  been  frittered  away,  if  not 
actually  wasted  ;  and  probably  not  a  few  have  a  vague  idea  that 
they  are  being  despoiled  for  the  benefit  of  far  distant  generations. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayer,  eager  for  some  alleviation  of  his 
burdens,  such  a  policy  would  seem  to  open  a  bottomless  abyss 
into  which  would  be  cast  all  the  proceeds  of  increased  economy 
and  the  surpluses  of  an  expanding  revenue.  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy,  but  it  must  always 
be  far  too  unpopular  to  become  practicable. 

Assuming  then  that  no  greater  efforts  will  be  made  in  the 
future  than  at  present  to  lighten  the  national  burden  of  indebted- 
ness, it  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  much  more 
serious  difficulties  will  attend  the  operation  than  have  been 
encountered  in  the  past,  unless  a  change  of  policy  in  the 
management  of  the  debt  is  effected ;  and  to  lay  down  the  lines 
of  procedure  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  these  difficulties  may  be 
obviated. 

A  glance  at  the  money  article  in  the  newspapers  will  reveal 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  redemption  of  debt,  viz.  the  very  high 
prices  which  consols  now  command  ;  a  pleasant  enough  feature 
to  a  Government  anxious  to  borrow,  but  by  no  means  agreeable 
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where  a  reduction  of  debt  is  desired.  At  the  present  price  (113) 
one  million  out  of  every  nine  devoted  to  the  extinction  of  debt  is 
absolutely  lost ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  hope 
that,  without  Government  intervention,  the  price  will  fall  again, 
but  rather  that  the  rise  will  continue.  To  show  that  the  present 
high  prices  do  not  constitute  a  merely  transient  phase,  but  that  they 
are  due  to  deep-seated  and  permanent  causes,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  recent  history  of  the  debt  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  commerce  which  have  given  rise  to  them. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Governs 
ment  demands  for  loans  followed  one  another  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  the  urgent  necessity  that  they  should  be  im- 
mediately satisfied,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
which  the  nation  was  involved,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
return  to  investors  included,  besides  true  interest,  a  high  rate  of 
insurance  as  well  as  a  profit  gained  in  bargaining  with  a  borrower 
in  desperate  straits.     Of  these  three  ingredients  in  the  rate  of 
interest    the    last    mentioned    probably    disappeared    in    those 
reductions  which  followed   the   establishment   of  peace.      The 
gradual  change  from  the  fierce  political  excitement  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Chartist  riots  of  1848  to  the  comparative  calm  of 
the  present  day,  together  with   the  continual  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  population  and  wealth  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness, 
have   entirely  removed  all   ground  for  distrust.      And,  in  this 
regard,  we  may,  I  think,  safely  assert  that  at  least  twenty  years 
ago  the  element  of  insurance  had  been  altogether  eliminated 
from  the  normal  rate  of  interest — reappearing  only  during  periods 
of  alarm.     When  confidence  has  thus  become  absolute  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  question  of  an  improvement  in  Government 
credit.     But,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  some  increase  of 
confidence,  let  us  consider  how  great  is  the  change  in  prices 
since  the   conversion  in  1888   of  the  3  per  cent,  debt  into  the 
present  2}  per  cent,  consols.     With  interest  guaranteed  at  2f 
per  cent,  for  fifteen  years,  they  averaged  a  trifle  over  97  for  the 
first  six  years.     Now,  with  only  seven  years  to  run  their  course 
before  a  reduction  to  2i  per  cent,  is  effected,  the  market  price 
has  exceeded  113,  yet  only  so  far  back  as  April  1894  the  monthly 
mean  price  had  for  the  first  time  reached  100.     It  requires  but 
little  reflection  on  such  facts  as  these  to  convince  one  that  the 
cause  of  the  present  high  prices   is  not   to  be   sought   in   the 
direction  of  any  change  in  the  national  credit. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  rise  is  to  be  found  in  the  fall  in 
interest  generally,  due  to  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  in 
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late  years,  a  fall  in  which  consols  must  have  participated.  But, 
if  this  were  the  whole  explanation,  we  should  expect  to  find  as 
extraordinary  a  rise  of  prices  in  foreign  government  stocks  and 
in  railway  and  other  company  shares.  In  individual  cases  there 
may  have  been  an  equally  rapid  upward  movement,  but  it  is  here 
contended  that  no  large  group  of  stocks  can  show  so  remarkable 
a  rise  as  British  consols.  They  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world — they  form  the  final  reserve  fund — 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  that  position  has 
^nly  recently  been  fully  attained,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
reason  of  the  phenomena  they  at  present  exhibit. 

Were  the  whole  of  the  debt  available  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
a  commercial  reserve  fund,  the  crisis  which  appears  to  be 
approaching  would  be  at  least  deferred  for  many  years  ;  but  only 
a  portion  is  so  available.  That  portion  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  taken  up,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  increase  its 
reserves  in  this  direction,  the  commercial  body  has  now  a  hard 
task  to  maintain  it  present  possessions. 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  present  position  of  affairs  it 
will  be  necessary  to  show  how  in  the  course  of  time  consols  have 
come  to  be  held  mainly  by  two  great  classes,  one  employed  in 
commerce  and  desirous  of  maintaining  a  reserve  fund,  and  the 
other  employed  industrially  and  seeking  security  for  its  savings 
or  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  the  interest  of  a  comparatively 
small  capital.  We  shall  find  that  this  circumstance  has  funda- 
mentally changed  the  whole  problem  of  the  extinction  of  the 
National  Debt. 

When  we  consider  the  extravagant  terms  offered  to  lenders 
during  the  great  war,  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  inducement  to 
t*hem  to  part  with  their  money  was  the  prospect  of  large  profits. 
After  the  war,  however.  Government  stock  came  gradually  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  safest  of  all  investments,  and  to  be  prized 
accordingly  by  all  who  were  unable  to  undertake  industrial  enter- 
prise on  their  own  account  and  unwilling  to  risk  their  capital  in 
the  hands  of  others.  This  class  of  investors,  besides  increasing 
in  numbers  and  wealth  as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country  accumulate,  receives  additions  to  its  numbers  and  a 
stronger  bias  towards  Government  investments  from  another 
source — the  spread  of  commercial  knowledge.  The  continued 
teaching  of  experience  to  the  classes  who  cannot  supervise  the 
working  of  their  own  capital  is,  that  considerable  risk  is  run  of 
losing  it  wholly  or  partially,  in  entrusting  it  to  others  without 
solid  security  for  its  return,  and  that  their  opinion  of  the  probity 
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and  good  judgment  of  men,  with  whom  they  have  after  all  no 
intimate  personal  acquaintance,  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  Day  by  day,  too,  they  are  taught  the  lesson  of  the 
inability  of  the  law  to  prevent  fraud  and  mismanagement.  If 
then  they  are  prepared  to  forego  a  part  of  the  income  derived 
from  their  investments,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  remainder  in  perfect 
quiet  of  mind,  they  will  naturally  turn  towards  Government 
securities.  Such  a  course  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
permission  given  to  trustee  savings  banks  to  invest  their  funds 
with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Post  Office  savings  banks.  The  total  amount  due  to  de- 
positors in  those  institutions  on  the  11th  of  April  last,  including 
the  savings  bank  investment  account,  reached  £157,147,000, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  which  is  not  placed  in  Government 
keeping. 

There  is  another  variety  of  investor  who,  from  similar-reasons, 
becomes  a  keen  competitor  for  Government  securities.  It  .is  the 
general  practice  of  those  who  engage  in  commerce  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  their  capital  to  meet  unexpected  contingencies,  and  to 
invest  it  so  that  it  can  be  easily  realised  and  can  be  depended 
upon  with  perfect  safety.  This  reserve  fund  is  to  the  merchant 
what  a  secure  base  of  operations  is  to  the  soldier — without  it  he 
is  a  mere  adventurer.  Accordingly,  even  when  he  does  not 
personally  invest  in  consols,  it  is  because  the  various  banks 
accomplish  this  for  him.  Their  function  in  this  connection  is  to 
prevent  the  waste  involved  in  keeping  too  large  an  amount 
of  capital  locked  up  as  a  reserve.  They  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  such  a  fund — they  divert  a  large  proportion  of  the 
capital  originally  devoted  to  that  purpose  back  into  productive 
channels — but  they  also  must  have  a  considerable  reserve,  and 
as  much  of  this  as  is  not  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  bullion  naturally 
finds  its  way  into  Government  stocks,  they  being  not  only  the 
safest,  but  also  the  most  readily  convertible  securities.  • 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  up  to  the  year  1870,  let  us  say, 
when  the  total  debt  stood  at  about  JE800,000,000  sterling,  there 
was  still  ample  scope,  not  only  for  savings  banks  depositors  and 
those  who  desired  a  reserve  fund  to  invest,  but  also  for  capitalists 
generally  ;  and  the  competition  for  Government  stocks  had  never 
been  severe.  Since  then,  however,  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  first-named  classes  must  have  been  rapidly 
augmenting  and,  consequently,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  those  lenders  who  chiefly  desired  a  profitable  return  as  rapidly 
diminishing.     Every  reduction  would  likewise  be  at  the  expense 
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of  the  decreasing  class.  In  the  twenty  years  ended  1890  the 
gross  amount  of  debt  had  decreased  to  £691,000,000  and  the 
various  savings  banks  funds  had  increased  from  £53,000,000  to 
^6110,000,000.  Deducting  the  last  total,  and  also  £80,000,000  held 
by  Government  departments  over  and  above  the  amount  held  on 
account  of  saving  banks,  there  remained  £500,000,000  available 
for  other  investors. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  probable  effects  of  this 
gradual  change  of  hands.  So  long  as  any  considerable  margin 
remained  with  the  ordinary  investor,  lending  for  profit,  his 
requirements  in  the  way  of  interest  would  regulate  the  market 
price  of  stocks.  That  price  would  be  such  as  would  give  a  rate 
of  interest  equal  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital  employed  in- 
dustrially, less  a  proportion  sufficient  to  cover  the  estimated 
cost  of  supervision  and  insurance  against  loss,  and  it  would 
therefore  vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market.  We 
have  no  trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining  directly  how  much  of 
the  debt  is  held  at  any  time  by  those  who  primarily  desire  absolute 
security,  but  we  can  easily  perceive  what  would  happen  if  their 
demands  should  increase  until  they  absorbed  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  amount.  The  question  of  interest  being  so  entirely 
overbalanced  in  their  minds  when  compared  with  that  of  safety, 
and  there  being  no  other  means  of  satisfying  wants  which  are  to 
them  necessities,  we  should  expect  the  competition  for  stocks  to 
create  monopoly  prices ;  and  eventually,  if  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  debt  be  continued  and  no  fund  be  created  to  take  its 
place,  whilst  the  saving  banks  funds  likewise  continue  their 
encroachments,  we  may  safely  anticipate  a  struggle  for  the 
remainder  as  desperate  as,  and  indeed  in  perfect  analogy  with, 
the  land  famine  in  the  more  populous  days  of  Ireland. 

The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  will  perhaps  show  the  position 
more  clearly.  The  sum  of  £80,000,000  held  in  1890  by  Govern- 
ment departments  otherwise  than  for  savings  banks  is  taken  as  a 
fixed  amount  throughout.  The  decrease  of  debt  and  growth  of 
the  savings  banks  funds  are  shown  for  periods  of  five  years.  Some 
explanation  of  the  line  representing  the  growth  of  the  business 
reserve  fund  will  be  necessary.  In  the  well-known  Essays  by 
Sir  B.  Giffen,  vol.  ii.,  page  164,  will  be  found  an  estimate  of  the 
total  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1875,  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  income  tax  returns.  The  gross  annual  value 
taxed  for  that  year  is  there  given  as  £571,000,000  and  from  an 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  this  amount  it  is  deduced  that 
the   total   capital  of  the  country  amounted   to   £8,548,120,000. 
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Deducting  from  the  latter  amount  the  capital  value  of  lands, 
Government  and  local  property,  and  movable  property  not  yielding 
income,  as  shown  in  the  said  table,  viz.  £3,107,330,000,  we  obtain 
the  total  amount  invested  in  such  a  manner  that  a  reserve  fund 
becomes  advisable — that  is  to  say,  £5,440,790,000.  It  is  assumed 
in  the  present  article  that  the  sum  of  £272,000,000,  being  5  per 

Diagram  exhibiting  by  means  of  descending  curves,  the  redtiction  of 
debt  and  the  encroachment  of  the  Savings  Banks  Funds,  and  by  means 
of  an  ascending  curve  the  growing  requirements  of  the  Commercial 
Beserve  Funds, 


cent,  of  the  latter  amount,  is  invested  in  consols  in  order  to  form 
a  reserve  fund.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  high  percentage, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  actual  amount  would  include 
reserves  formed  in  foreign  countries  by  investing  in  British  stocks 
and  that,  consequently,  we  are  dealing  with  even  a  less  proportion 
than  5  per  cent.  We  will  assume  that  this  reserve  increases  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  classes  and  that 
a  comparison  of  the  values  on  which  the  income  tax  under 
Schedule  D  is  based  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 
increase  of  that  wealth.  The  figures  are,  for  1874-5  £267,000,000 
and   for   1893-4   about  £352,000,000,  representing  an  increase 
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of  nearly  one-third,  and  this  would  necessitate  on  the  above 
principle  a  reserve  of  d£360,000,000.  There  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  consols  are  becoming  more  and  more 
used  by  foreign  merchants  for  a  like  purpose,  and,  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  estimate  of  £272,000,000  for  1875  is  not  excessive,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  the  amount  in  1894  could  scarcely  fall  short 
of  £375,000,000. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show  that  the  curve,  formed  on 
the  supposition  of  the  above  figures  being  approximately  true, 
approaches  close  to  the  descending  savings  banks  curve  in  recent 
years,  the  neutral  zone  offering  a  more  stubborn  resistance  the 
narrower  it  becomes.  These  lines  cannot  intersect — the  course 
of  one  or  the  other  must  be  deflected.  That  is  to  say,  either  our 
commercial  system  must  suffer  severely  or  the  growth  of  the 
savings  banks  funds  and  the  operation  of  paying  off  debt  must 
come  to  a  dead  stop. 

The  commercial  reserves  and  the'savings  banks  funds  are  now 
in  the  position  of  armies  who,  having  conquered  a  common 
adversary,  engage  each  other  in  battle  for  the  possession  of  the 
spoils.  To  show  the  keenness  of  the  struggle  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  develop,  let  us  revert  to  the  figures 
for  1890  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  year.  It 
was  shown  that,  in  round  numbers,  £500,000,000  were  available 
for  the  reserve  funds  at  the  former  date.  In  the  meanwhile  debt 
to  the  extent  of  £89,000,000  has  been  cancelled,  whilst  the 
savings  banks  balances  have  increased  by  £46,000,000.  Conse- 
quently the  net  amount  left  for  business  reserves  is  now  only 
£415,000,000,  a  reduction  of  over  one-sixth  in  a  period  of  six 
years.  If,  however,  we  take  the  figures  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March  last,  we  shall  find  the  total  reduction  to  have  been — by 
increase  of  savings  banks  funds  £11,500,000  and  by  reduction  of 
debt  £8,100,000,  making  £19,600,000  in  all.  This  combined 
process,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  will  continue  in  the 
future  at  an  increasing  rate ;  but,  taking  the  said  year's  results, 
without  allowing  for  either  increase  or  decrease  in  the  future, 
we  shall  find  that  they  represent  a  force  equal  to  the  entire 
absorption  within  twenty-two  years  of  the  Government  stocks  as 
investments. 

Not  only  will  merchants  have  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
substitute  for  consols  but,  if  they  are  too  rapidly  driven  out  by 
the  combined  invasion  of  the  savings  banks  funds  and  the  re- 
ductions of  debt,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  equivalent.     The  capital  of  even  the  largest  of  the 
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railway  companies  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  violent  oscillations 
in  the  market  price  of  its  shares,  if  it  should  be  made  the  medium 
through  which  the  reserve  system  is  to  work.  And,  as  the 
merchant  could  not  estimate  his  real  reserve  above  the  lowest 
rate  such  stock  afiforded,  he  would  really  be  paying  a  heavy 
premium  for  the  privilege  of  possessing  such  a  fund.  To  dis- 
tribute the  burden  among  several  companies  would  be  to  destroy 
the  power  of  realising  immediately  the  necessity  should  arise, 
except  at  a  probable  heavy  loss,  since  there  might  happen  to  be 
little  or  no  demand  for  one  or  any  of  the  particular  stocks 
selected.  It  is  to  be  feared  therefore  that  a  revulsion  might  take 
place  from  the  present  safe  methods  of  conducting  business  to 
a  hand-to-mouth  system  in  which  the  whole  of  the  individual 
merchant's  capital  would  be  risked  without  his  having  the 
power  to  bring,  as  it  were,  fresh  forces  into  the  field  when 
hard  pressed. 

The  increased  expense  incurred  by  those  who  might  still 
maintain  a  reserve,  and  the  losses  due  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
bankruptcy  amongst  those  who  should  discard  such  a  provision, 
would  occasion,  as  a  direct  result,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
manufactured  articles.  Hence  our  exports  would  no  longer  pur- 
chase so  profitable  an  exchange  abroad;  and,  besides  being  handi- 
capped in  the  further  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade,  we  might 
even  lose  ground  in  the  markets  in  which  our  manufactures 
already  successfully  compete. 

Kesults  so  grave  would  be  altogether  averted  were  the  process, 
by  which  this  reserve  fund  is  being  forced  from  its  present 
channels,  a  slow  one.  The  various  banks  would  have  time  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  change  and  to  co-operate  in  establishing 
a  new  system.  Possibly,  too,  several  of  the  larger  railway 
companies  might  amalgamate,  in  view  of  the  enhanced  value 
their  shares  would  receive  if  they  succeeded  in  becoming  the 
successors  of  the  funded  debt.  Accordingly  no  very  serious 
results  need  be  apprehended  from  the  annual  reduction  of  debt,  if 
it  is  accomplished  by  the  cancellation  of  stock  at  present  held  by 
savings  banks  and  no  further  purchases  are  made  on  behalf  of 
those  institutions. 

The  encroachment  of  the  savings  banks  funds,  whilst  it 
threatens  so  grave  a  mischief  to  the  mercantile  community,  is  a 
quite  unnecessary  evil.  Its  progress  has  already  received  a 
check — investments  being  now  made  largely  in  local  loans.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  limited  resource  and,  unless  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  investing  in  consols,  it 
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cannot  produce  any  appreciable  relief.  Even  if  all  future  increase 
of  the  savings  banks  funds  should  be  diverted  in  the  direction  of 
local  loans,  the  operation  of  reducing  the  debt  would  of  itself  eat 
far  too  quickly  into  the  reserve  funds.  What  is  most  desirable  is 
that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  freedom  to  expand.  Whilst 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  reason  why  the  savings 
banks  funds  should  be  invested  in  consols,  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  sounder  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  commercial  system  than  the 
existence  of  a  recognised  reserve  in  those  stocks.  The  mercan- 
tile world  appears  to  have  made  up  its  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  before  long  the  savings  banks  will  have 
to  give  way. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  moment,  the  possibility  of  the 
savings  banks  eventually  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  funded  debt, 
and  that  the  present  policy  will  be  continued  until  this  has  been 
accomplished,  the  question  arises,  What  will  then  be  done  with 
any  further  deposits  in  those  banks  ?  And,  more  particularly, 
what  will  be  the  course  of  procedure  as  regards  the  Post  Ofi&ce 
savings  banks  ?  We  cannot  surely  close  the  doors  to  would-be 
depositors.  Yet,  if  their  money  is  to  be  received  and  interest 
•paid  thereon,  some  remunerative  employment  must  be  found  for 
•  it.  When  that  time  arrives  it  will  undoubtedly  become  impera- 
tive on  the  Government,  if  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  step  had 
not  already  been  taken,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  using  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  it  on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  an 
ordinary  bank. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  place  some  limit  to  the 
future  increase  of  these  funds.  This  might  be  attempted  in  two 
ways — either  by  proclaiming  an  absolute  cessation  of  deposits 
after  a  certain  day,  or  by  allowing  only  such  an  amount  to  be 
received  as  would  balance  the  withdrawals.  But  the  former  plan 
would  not  be  tolerated — the  latter  would  be  impracticable.  The 
savings  of  the  working  man,  by  means  of  which  he  can  insure 
his  old  age  from  poverty  and  the  workhouse,  are  only  to  be 
eflfected  by  many  years  of  toil  and  continuous  self-denial.  To 
lose  the  reward  of  his  life-long  efforts  is  to  him  a  terrible 
calamity ;  and,  as  the  truth  gains  upon  him  that  the  risk  of  such 
a  misfortune  can  only  be  averted  by  placing  his  savings  in 
Government  holding,  he  will  never  permit  any  restriction,  much 
less  the  abolition,  of  the  right  to  invest  his  money  accordingly. 
I  have  used  the  word  right  advisedly,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  as  charitable  institutions 
which  the  wealthier  and  better-educated  classes  are  kind  enough 
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to  manage.  The  nature  and  conditions  of  the  employment  of 
those  who  undertake  the  physical  labour  of  the  nation  prevent 
them  from  having  the  opportunities  and,  it  may  be,  the  power  to 
acquire  sufi&cient  commercial  knowledge  and  skill  to  enable  them 
to  supervise  the  disposal  of  their  combined  savings.  But  the 
raison  d'etre  of  organised  society  is  to  guarantee  to  each  class 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  such  things  as  it  cannot  do  for  itself  will 
be  done  by  other  classes,  or  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  And 
the  case  under  discussion  is  one  which  requires  the  guarantee  of 
the  united  nation. 

The  appearance  of  the  Government  as  a  lender,  instead  of  as 
a  borrower,  in  the  money  market  would  not  be  a  new  thing.  The 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  a  most  successful  venture 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why,  in  future,  the  savings 
banks  funds  should  not  be  invested  in  like  manner.  In  this 
respect  the  Government  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
either  the  individual  depositor  or  an  ordinary  bank.  The  de- 
positor dare  not  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  chance  of  loss, 
whereas  the  investments  of  the  savings  banks  funds  would  be 
made  on  such  lines,  that  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
interest  allowed  and  the  rate  received  would  at  least  cover 
the  average  losses.  Nor  would  the  controlling  authorities  so 
readily  yield  to  the  temptation  of  large  profits,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  heavy  risks,  as  the  directors  of  a  banking 
company. 

The  amounts  devoted  annually  to  the  cancelling  of  debt 
could  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  way.  The  operations  of  the 
sinking  fund  (in  which  term  I  include  all  sums  set  aside  for  the 
reduction  of  debt  whether  their  amounts  are  determined  or  acci- 
dental), instead  of  being  confined  to  the  purchase  of  stock  for 
cancellation  whatever  the  market  price  may  be,  could  be  invested 
whenever  such  a  policy  commended  itself.  For  example,  to  use 
a  surplus  in  paying  off  a  debt  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2J 
per  cent,  is  evidently  not  so  advantageous  as  to  invest  at  3  per 
cent.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  indebtedness  that  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid — a  nation,  like  an  individual,  may  employ  borrowed 
capital  and  consider  its  position  sound  so  long  as  it  holds  in 
return  sufficient  assets  to  repay  the  loan. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  railway  shares  are  bought 
on  behalf  of  the  savings  banks  and  sinking  funds.  If,  at  any 
time,  it  were  thought  desirable  that  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase the  railways  of  the  country,  the  operation  could  be  effected 
gradually  and   at   the  market  price;    whereas,  in   the  present 
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circumstances,  whenever  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  acquire 
the  monopoly  of  a  business,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs,  the 
terms  to  which  they  have  had  to  submit,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  the  concern  right  off,  have  made  the  bargain  an 
unprofitable  one  from  the  outset.  The  total  price  is  practically 
fixed  by  the  most  obstinate  fraction  of  the  shareholders.  But 
when  the  Government  shall  have  become  the  holders  of  the  bulk 
of  the  shares  of  a  business  which  they  wish  to  acquire  totally,  the 
compulsory  price  would  only  be  paid  on  the  small  fraction  remain- 
ing. Apart  from  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  national 
ownership  of  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  the  fact  has  to 
be  considered  that  the  destruction  of  the  Government  stocks 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  commercial  system,  to  the  con- 
tinued superiority  of  which  they  have  indeed  become  essential. 
So  long  therefore  as  there  exists  so  extensive  a  field,  as  the 
purchase  of  railway  and  other  shares,  for  building  up  assets  as  a 
set-oflf  to  the  liabilities  of  the  nation,  the  present  crude  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  reduction  of  debt  are  quite  unjustifiable, 
constituting,  as  they  do,  a  disturbing  element  which  continu- 
ally harasses  trade  and  grows  in  gravity  at  every  step  in  its 
progress. 

If  the  great  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  Government 
funds  as  a  field  for  the  investment  of  the  reserves  of  our  merchants 
be  conceded,  it  would  appear  to  follow  that,  not  only  should  no 
further  encroachments  be  made  thereon,  and  the  present  holdings 
by  savings  banks  gradually  abandoned,  but  some  method  of  deal- 
ing with  future  transfers  should  also  be  devised,  that  in  time 
would  convert  the  advantage  of  so  investing  into  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  British  subjects. 

At  present  it  costs  between  £113  and  £114  to  pay  off  £100  of 
debt ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  as  a  competitor  for  its  own  stocks,  combined  with 
the  sale,  if  necessary,  of  part  of  what  is  held  for  the  savings  banks, 
would  eventually  reduce  the  market  price  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  allow  debt  to  be  paid  off  atjpar.  Generally  speaking,  then, 
the  sinking  funds  should  only  be  applied  to  the  cancelling  of  debt 
when  Government  stock  is  at  or  below  par,  and  when  it  is  much 
Above,  a  portion  of  the  stock  held  by  the  savings  banks  funds 
should  be  sold  to  relieve  the  market,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
•other  ways. 

Proceeding  on  the  above  lines  we  should  have  eventually  a  set 
of  liabilities  wholly  at  the  command  of  our  merchants,  and  an 
^qual  amount  of  assets  that  had  been  purchased  with  the  moneys 
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heretofore  appropriated  to  the  cancelling  of  debt,  whilst  the 
savings  banks  deposits  would  likewise  be  invested  in  tangible 
stock.  Trade  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  process,  and  the 
final  solution  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  which 
is  at  present  aimed  at. 

Hitherto,  when  a  stock  has  been  quoted  for  any  considerable 
period  at  a  premium,  it  has  been  judged  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  reduced  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  such  a  course  were  to  be  followed  in  the 
future,  the  market  price  must  ultimately  fall  at  least  to  par. 
But  the  process,  to  judge  from  the  present  course  of  events, 
would  probably  be  very  slow  in  its  action.  A  fall  from  3  per  cent, 
to  2f  per  cent,  and  a  prospective  fall  to  2^  per  cent,  have  not 
even  checked  the  rise  in  prices.  A  conversion  of  stocks  is  a  very 
costly  process  in  itself.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  depositors  in  savings  banks,  and 
with  each  reduction  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  industrial  classes 
would  receive  a  more  and  more  severe  check  ;  for,  small  as  is  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  at  present,  it  gives  a  great  impetus  to 
those  habits. 

Let  us  anticipate  a  time  when  by  repeated  conversions 
consols  bear  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  that  they  stand  at  or  below 
par  in  the  market.  The  operation  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest  could  only  effect  such  a  result  by  discouraging  the 
holders  and  driving  away  would-be  purchasers.  If  then  the 
quantity  of  stock  is  barely  enough,  or  altogether  insufficient,  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  those  who  must  needs  have  Govern- 
ment security,  and  no  other  source  is  opened  to  meet  their 
necessities,  either  the  afore-mentioned  change  in  commercial 
habits  is  being  accomplished  or  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  industrial 
classes  are  being  undermined  or,  which  is  more  likely,  both 
processes  are  at  work.  This  would  mean  that  the  savings  banks 
were  on  the  decline;  for  it  may  with  certainty  be  predicted 
that,  in  a  struggle  between  one  class,  following  its  proper 
avocation  and  entirely  self-dependent,  and  another,  requiring 
the  fullest  support  and  encouragement  even  under  peaceful 
conditions,  the  latter  must  eventually  give  up  the  struggle ;  but 
not  without  having,  in  all  probability,  brought  about  a  severe 
commercial  crisis.  Such  must  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
persisting  in  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  the  debt ;  and 
it  only  remains  to  decide  whether  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  obtained  at  such  a  cost,  instead  of  being  desirable, 
might  not  prove  a  veritable  disaster. 
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It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  ordinary  business  principles  in  dealing  with 
national  funds — the  discarding  of  profitable  methods  for  the 
benefit  of,  or  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  injury  to,  a  section  of 
the  community.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  efliciency 
and  economy  can  only  be  attained  in  public  undertakings  when 
these  are  pursued  with  a  single  eye  to  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
private  business.  It  is  consequently  held  that,  so  soon  as  it  is 
perceived  that,  in  a  free  market,  a  lower  rate  of  interest  would 
sufl&ce  to  maintain  stocks  at  par,  the  policy  of  reducing  the  rate 
is  the  only  justifiable  one  ;  and,  when  it  is  found  that  the  closis 
interdependence  of  the  systems  of  dealing  with  the  savings  of 
the  country  and  with  the  National  Debt  has  become  so  serious 
an  obstacle  to  the  true  ascertainment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
market,  the  straight  line  of  conduct  points  to  the  gradual 
severance  of  that  connection.  To  effect  this  would  not  necessitate 
the  transference  of  the  whole  of  the  savings  banks  funds  to  other 
investments,  but  only  such  an  amount  as  would  reduce  the 
price  of  stock  to  par.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Goverment  to  abstain  for  a  time  from 
cancelling  stock.  If  by  these  combined  processes  consols  fell 
to  100,  it  would  show  that  the  time  for  a  conversion  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

When  once  the  price  had  fallen  to  par  it  would  become  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  keep  their  stock  as  free  as  possible 
from  oscillations  of  price.  This  result  would  be  attained  by 
cancelling  stock  when  below  par  and  reducing  the  interest  when 
at  a  decided  premium.  The  advantages  flowing  to  the  holders 
of  stock  from  such  a  policy  seem  almost  too  evident  to  require 
statement — their  great  importance  may,  however,  be  easily  over- 
looked. When  a  merchant  sinks  a  portion  of  his  capital  in 
the  establishment  of  a  reserve  of  consols,  however  well  he  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  soundness  and  the  convertibility  of  the 
securities  he  purchases,  he  has  no  guarantee  that  in  time  of  need 
they  will  realise  the  amount  he  is  expending  on  their  purchase. 
It  may  well  happen,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man  and  compelled  to 
purchase  at  113,  that  he  will  under-write  their  value  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  price  of  90  only ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  this 
will  represent  their  true  value  to  him  so  long  as  he  holds  them. 
There  is  here  a  virtual  loss  of  £23  out  of  every  £113  expended 
by  him  on  his  reserve  fund. 

In  the  intervals  between  such  reductions  of  the  debt  as  might 
from  time  to  time  take  place,  the  sinking  fund  would  be  accruing 
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at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  consols  afford ;  and,  when  applied 
to  the  cancellation  of  debt,  it  would  operate  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  value,  whereas  at  the  present  prices  one  million  out  of  every 
nine  so  applied  is  entirely  wasted. 

The  great  and  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reducing 
the  National  Debt  on  the  present  plan  and  the  obvious  advantages 
flowing  from  the  existence  of  the  power  of  investing  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  may  be  expected  to  produce  in 
the  minds  of  the  electorate  an  opinion  that  the  problem  of  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  is  insuperable  and  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  further,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  nation  to  be  in  debt, 
with  the  obvious  corollary  that  there  is  no  reason  to  avoid 
incurring  still  greater  liabilities.  An  increasing  national  ex- 
j)enditure  leading  to  great  extravagance  would  then  be  winked  at, 
if  it  were  met  by  the  issue  of  fresh  loans. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  the  necessity 
for  a  change  of  policy,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  difficulties,  real  and  imaginary,  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  establishing  such  a  system  as  is  herein  set  forth. 

We  shall  probably  find  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to 
the  change  to  be  grounded  on  the  fear  of  introducing  corrupt 
practices  into  the  management  of  the  sinking  funds.  But  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  that  commercial  dealings  on  a  vast  scale 
are  already  carried  on  by  Government  officials  and  that,  although 
Government  contracts  are  at  least  as  open  to  venal  treatment 
as  would  be  the  investments  in  question,  no  whisper  of  suspicion 
is  heard  regarding  them.  The  truth  is,  that  public  peculation  is 
a.  sort  of  plague  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  does  indeed 
work  great  havoc,  but  which,  when  those  conditions  are  absent, 
is  barely  able  to  assert  its  existence  in  isolated  and  insignificant 
outbreaks.  Where  it  is,  or  has  been,  a  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affiairs  of  a  country  in  spite  of  the  intelligence  and 
educational  progress  of  the  citizens,  circumstances  can  be 
detected  which  explain  its  prevalence,  without  assuming  that  it 
is  an  ineradicable  defect  in  the  human  mind  ready  to  discover 
itself  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  In  new  countries  inhabited 
by  settlers  coming  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  having  different 
customs,  languages,  and  prejudices,  and  agreeing  only  in  the 
one  fixed  idea  which  has  carried  them  thither — the  purpose  of 
bettering  their  material  position — the  progress  of  political 
morality  must  be  very  slow.  For  wealth  will  be  held  in  high 
estimation  amongst  such  a  people,  and  its  possession  carry  a 
species  of  honour ;  and  as  each  man  is  fighting  for  bis  own  band. 
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it  will  weigh  little,  in  allotting  such  honour,  whether  the  re- 
cipient has  made  an  actual  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
or  has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  others.  Moreover,  unwhole- 
some ideas  on  the  subject  will  be  transmitted  for  generations 
after  the  primary  conditions  have  passed  away.  But  we  have 
tb  deal  with  an  old-fashioned  community  having  long-established 
traditions  of  honour  to  guide  its  public  life. 

To  insure  honest  dealing  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they 
appoint  to  manage  their  aflfairs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
should  not  cease  to  watch  their  measures.  The  simplicity  of 
our  political  system  renders  this  an  easy  matter,  and,  whilst  the 
unscrupulous  are  thereby  deterred  from  carrying  thought  into 
action,  men  of  high  character  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  conduct  is  duly  appreciated.  No  just 
inferences,  accordingly,  can  be  applied  to  this  country,  which  are 
drawn  from  another  where  the  political  issues  are  indistinct 
and  confusing  and  where  parties  are  so  numerous  as  to  bewilder 
the  average  mind.  Nor  do  we  suffer  from  the  predominance 
of  a  single  man,  or  small  coterie  of  men,  of  loose  principles — a 
state  of  society  in  which,  as  history  has  shown,  corruption  will, 
spread  through  even  the  most  patriotic  of  nations. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  commissioners 
appointed  to  control  the  investments  of  the  sinking  funds  would 
differ  widely  in  their  personal  position  from  the  directors  of  a 
banking  company,  or  other  industrial  concern.  They  would  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  at  stake ;  and,  whereas  the  latter  are  lost 
from  view  in  the  great  mass  of  companies  existing,  and  are 
seldom  brought  to  account  even  for  malpractices,  the  former 
would  probably  be  marked  with  disgrace  for  an  error  of  judgment. 

A  real  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  if  such  a  board  were  to 
be  constituted  without  sufficient  restrictions  being  placed  upon 
its  functions.  Unless  expressly  prohibited,  it  might  endeavour 
to  obtain  absolute  control  of  the  industries  in  which  the  invest- 
ments were  placed.  This  would  draw  upon  it  such  an  amount 
of  criticism  and  of  political  pressure  as  would  be  hopeless  to 
battle  against.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  what  is  called 
the  *  living  wage.'  If  the  board  took  upon  itself  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  fixing  the  remuneration  of  the  employees, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  strong  agitation  would  be 
commenced  to  obtain  a  charitable  grant  in  aid  of  the  market 
wages  of  the  less  valuable  workmen.  Comparatively  recent 
events  have  shown  how  strong  a  following  this  sentimental 
economy  has.     The  self-interest  of  the  private  employer  prevents 
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him  from  being  deceived  by  the  short-sighted  theories  of  philan- 
thropy so  much  in  vogue,  but  pubUc  servants  have  little  power 
of  resistance  to  offer  to  popular  demands.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  to  avoid  giving  opportunities  for  such 
interference ;  and,  to  this  end,  it  would  be  well  to  instruct  the 
commissioners  that  their  decisions  on  questions  of  where  to 
invest  and  when  to  withdraw  should  be  guided  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  profit  and  security,  provided  always  that  shares  in 
any  one  concern  were  not  puchased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
convey  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  Government  as  a  share- 
holder. In  this  manner,  whilst  exercising  a  power  in  the  councils 
proportionate  to  its  share  in  the  capital  of  any  enterprise,  the 
board  would  be  free  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  pressure  of  poli- 
ticians, since  it  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  That 
there  would  still  be  scope  for  a  certain  amount  of  Parliamentary 
intrigue  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  would,  in  all  probability,  take 
the  form  of  a  contest  of  localities,  the  general  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  insure  that  no  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  benefit  more  than  another  in  the  distribution  of  capital. 

Much  more  serious  would  be  the  results  of  admitting,  as 
a  principle  in  the  selection  of  investments,  that  such  are  to  be 
preferred  as  have  a  worthy  object  in  view  or  are  likely  to  produce 
some  special  benefit  to  the  public.  Such  a  policy,  if  persisted  in, 
would  infallibly  wreck  the  scheme ;  for  there  are  no  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  the  relative  degrees  of  usefulness  of  commercial 
undertakings,  other  than  the  demand  for  the  commodities  which 
they  produce — a  self-regulating  law,  which  punishes  with  certain 
loss  all  attempts  at  evasion — and,  as  there  are  as  many  different 
opinions  amongst  those  who  seek  to  make  what  may  be  called  a 
moral  classification  of  human  labour,  as  there  are  industries  to 
classify,  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  a  distinct  policy, 
or,  in  following  an  empirical  one,  to  withstand  the  hostile 
criticism  of  one  sect  after  another  which  would  thereby  be 
evoked. 

There  are  indeed  many  undertakings  for  which  it  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  funds,  but  the  requi- 
site money  should  be  specially  raised ;  and,  though  it  may  be  a 
nobler  work  to  build  a  harbour  of  refuge  than  to  lay  down  a 
railway,  that  is  not  a  valid  reason  why  the  funds  of  the  thrifty 
should  be  specially  devoted  to  the  former  purpose.  If  national 
works  are  provided  for  by  the  national  taxes,  there  need  be  Uttle 
fear  of  useless  or  uncalled  for  expenditure  thereon;  but  lavish 
expenditure  would  follow  if  an  appeal  for  money  could  be  avoided 
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by  laying  hands  on  so  convenient  a  store  as  the  savings  banks 
fands  would  constitute.  If  this  is  to  be  prevented  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  the  Government  who  are 
the  proprietors  of  those  funds,  but  the  savings  banks  depositors, 
and  that,  to  introduce  methods  of  dealing  with  them  which  no 
private  bank  would  be  justified  in  using,  is  culpable  mismanage- 
ment of  a  trust. 

Whilst  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the 
Government  should  depart  from  the  usual  practices  of  banking 
companies  in  regard  to  deposits  in  savings  banks,  yet,  so  far  as 
loans  to  foreign  powers,  or  on  the  security  of  property  located  in 
foreign  countries,  are  concerned,  they  must  of  necessity  proceed 
with  great  caution.  In  the  case  of  war  breaking  out,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  anticipated  that  our  antagonists,  even  whilst  respect- 
ing the  private  property  of,  and  engagements  with,  British 
subjects,  would  adopt  a  contrary  course  of  action  wherever  our 
Government  would  be  as  such  the  sufferer ;  and,  at  all  times,  the 
fear  of  such  a  confiscation  would  be  likely  to  injuriously  affect 
our  foreign  policy.  It  might  therefore  be  considered  advisable  to 
prohibit  the  operations  of  the  investment  board  from  extending 
beyond  our  own  shores. 

^ere  still  remains  the  question  of  whether,  after  all  the 
necessary  restrictions  and  safeguards  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
a  body  has  been  appointed  with  the  power  of  regulating  the 
investments,  it  might  not  indulge  in  unsafe  speculations  with  the 
funds  at  its  disposal.  An  objection  to  the  scheme  on  such 
grounds  would  apply  to  all  Government  business  in  which  large 
sums  of  money  are  involved.  It  would  be  raised  against  the 
competency  of  that  permanent  staff  of  officials,  under  whose 
care  the  complicated  machinery  involved  in  the  annual  collection 
and  expenditure  of  over  a  hundred  millions  sterling  works  so 
smoothly  and  harmoniously.  The  success  already  attending  their 
efforts  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  fund  would  be  managed 
with  ability  and  good  judgment.  And,  as  regards  the  trust- 
worthiness both  as  to  capacity  and  integrity  of  such  a  board  as 
we  should  here  require,  I  shall  venture  to  assert  that,  however 
funds  may  be  mismanaged  by  local  bodies  here,  or  by  ill-directed 
governments  elsewhere,  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day  nor  has  been  in  the  world's  history  a  higher  guarantee 
for  the  probity  and  ability  of  a  body  of  trustees  than  that  it  should 
be  directly  appointed  by,  and  be  responsible  to,  the  supreme 
government  of  this  country. 

There  are  limits,  however,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be 
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wise  to  entrust  such  a  body  with  the  control  of  large  funds.  The 
principles  by  which  its  conduct  is  to  be  guided  must  be  such  that 
any  infringement  can  be  clearly  and  readily  perceived.  This 
would  be  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  savings  banks  funds,  and 
consequently  we  should  be  well  warranted  in  placing  the  fullest 
confidence  in  a  commission  entrusted  with  their  investment. 
When,  however,  the  savings  banks  funds  have  been  fully  trans- 
ferred to  other  than  Government  stocks,  and  the  sinking  funds 
begin  to  pile  up  assets  by  way  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  national 
liabilities,  we  shall  have  a  fund  which  it  will  be  much  more  difii- 
cult  to  defend  from  misappropriation.  No  longer  having  to  deal 
with  the  property  of  a  section  only  of  the  community,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  might  be  tempted  not  only  to  divert  a  part  from 
its  proper  function  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment — a  course  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  scheme — but,  what 
is  much  more  to  be  feared,  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  that 
popular  species  of  philanthropy  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  be  sufficiently  sanguine  to 
entertain  a  faith  that  the  system  we  are  considering  would  sacfely 
weather  the  perils  assailing  it  at  the  outset.  With  the  experience 
that  would  have  been  gained  in  dealing  with  the  savings  banks 
funds,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  process  of  extinguishing  the  debt,  the  mercan- 
tile classes  rallying  in  its  defence  as  its  advantages  became  mani- 
fest, the  scheme  plainly  requires  but  a  good  start  to  ensure  its 
final  success.  It  may  appear  to  the  more  cautious  mind  a  rather 
bold  innovation,  but  in  reality  it  is  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
arbitrary  restrictions  which  are  strangling  our  efforts  to  free  our- 
selves from  debt  and  the  substitution  of  such  methods  as  would 
be  adopted  under  similar  circumstances  by  a  business  firm. 

The  National  Debt  cannot  be  paid  off  quickly,  if  at  all.  Two 
years  ago,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  pay  the  whole  debt  at  the 
market  price  of  consols,  the  cost  to  the  nation  would  have  been 
about  ±*670,000,000.  During  the  two  years  over  £16,000,000 
have  been  applied  to  its  redemption,  and  the  result  is,  that  if  on 
similar  conditions  the  remainder  were  now  to  be  cancelled,  the 
cost  would  be  at  least  £740,000,000.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
progress.  The  real  burden  upon  the  nation  is  the  taxation  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and  that  burden  can  be  best 
got  rid  of  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  the  interest  derived  from 
which  would  counterbalance  the  annual  amount  payable  by  the 
nation  to  its  creditors. 

DOUGAL   EENTON 


REVIEWS 

The  Principles  of  Sociology,  An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
Association  and  of  Social  Organisation,  By  Franklin 
Henry  Giddings,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columbia 
University  in  the  city  of  New  York.  (New  York  and 
London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1896.) 

Mr.  iGiDDiNGs'  treatise  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  the  first  he 
explains  the  general  idea  of  sociology,  defines  its  province,  discusses 
its  methods,  and  outlines  its  '  problems.'  Sociology,  according  to  Mr. 
Giddings,  is  *  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin,  growth,  structure, 
and  activities  of  society  by  the  operation  of  physical,  vital,  and 
psychical  causes,  working  together  in  a  process  of  evolution ' :  a 
society  being  conceived  as  a  '  naturally  developing  group  of  conscious 
beings,  in  which  converse  passes  into  definite  relationships  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  are  wrought  into  a  complex  and  enduring  organisation.' 
The  main  task  of  a  systematic  sociology  is  to  give  both  an  objective  or 
physical,  and  a  subjective  or  psychical,  explanation  of  social  phenomena. 
But  it  has  hitherto,  in  our  author's  view,  been  inadequately  developed 
on  the  subjective  side.  It  has  failed  to  find  *  a  single  motive  or  prin- 
ciple, uniquely  characterising  the  conscious  individual  as  a  social 
being,  and  determining  all  his  social  relations  in  so  far  as  they  are 
volitionally  created.'  This  *  original  and  elementary  subjective  fact  in 
society '  Mr.  Giddings  finds  in  *  the  consciousness  of  kind ' ;  meaning 
by  this  term  *  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  any  being,  whether 
low  or  high  in  the  scale  of  life,  recognises  another  conscious  being  as 
of  like  kind  with  itself.'  Having  established  this  it  is  the  business  of 
sociology  to  put  together  systematically  the  objective  and  subjective 
explanations  of  the  growth,  structure  and  activities  of  society  :  accord- 
ingly *  the  sociologist  has  three  main  quests.  First,  he  must  try  to 
discover  the  conditions  that  determine  mere  aggregation  and  concourse. 
Secondly,  he  must  try  to  discover  the  law  that  governs  social  choice, 
the  law,  that  is,  of  the  subjective  process.  Thirdly,  he  must  try  to 
discover  also  the  law  that  governs  the  natural  selection  and  survival  of 
choice,  the  law,  that  is,  of  the  objective  process.* 

We  have  then  to  ask  what  division  of  labour  is  feasible  between  the 
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sociologist  and  the  economist — or  any  other  student  of  a  special  depart- 
ment or  aspect  of  social  phenomena ;  since  the  field  of  sociology  is 
•obviously  'co-extensive  with  the  entire  field  of  the  special  social 
sciences.'  The  answer  is  that  the  special  function  of  the  sociologist  is 
to  study  exhaustively  the  'elements  and  first  principles*  which  are 
'  the  postulates  of  special '  social  '  sciences,  and  as  such  co-ordinate 
the  whole  body  of  social  generalisations  and  bind  them  together  in  a 
large  scientific  whole.*  For  example,  whereas  political  economy,  as 
well  as  politics,  '  frankly  assumes  without  explanation  the  phenomena 
•of  human  association,'  it  is  the  business  of  sociology  to  study  the 
origin  and  general  nature  of  these  phenomena ;  whereas  the  political 
economist,  in  general,  '  takes  desires  as  he  finds  them  * ;  as  the 
*  premises  of  an  intricate  deductive  scheme,*  it  belongs  to  sociology  to 
•deal  with  the  *  evolution  and  ultimate  causation  of  desires  in  general ' 
so  far  at  least  as  they  depend  upon  the  '  consciousness  of  kind.*  If  it  be 
urged  that  abstract  economics,'^so  far  as  it  deals  (e.g.)  with  the  notions 
of  utility,  cost  and  value,  may  be  pursued  independently  of  the  concep- 
tion of  society,  Mr.  Giddings — while  admitting  that  a  '  rudimentary 
consciousness  of  initial  utilities  precedes  social  relations  * — maintains 
that  '  association  is  antecedent  to  a  consciousness  of  marginal  utility  * 
And  to  the  more  complex  notions  of  subjective  cost  and  subjective 
value :  so  that  '  an  entire  science  of  economics  cannot  be  regarded  as 
precedent  to  sociology  as  a  whole.* 

Then,  in  a  judicious  chapter  on  methods,  it  is  explained  that 
sociology  being  a  concrete  science  '  uses  all  methods,  observation  and 
retrospection,  induction  and  deduction,'  and  can  afford  to  neglect  none. 
But,  in  the  main,  it  adopts  Mill's  '  indirect  deductive  method ' ;  be- 
ginning its  investigations  with  observation,  and  concluding  them  with 
deductive  confirmation  and  interpretation.  '  In  its  results,  description 
and  history '  will,  on  the  whole,  *  keep  well  in  advance  of  explanation ' ; 
though  this  rule  is  not  to  be  construed  with  narrow  precision.  Further, 
in  Mr.  Giddings*  view,  description  must  be  kept  '  in  advance  of  history, 
the  study  of  the  co-existences  in  social  phenomena  in  advance  of  the 
study  of  the  sequences  * ;  since  '  retrospection,  the  method  of  history, 
is  a  more  complex  process  than  observation,  the  method  of  de- 
scription,' having  its  distinctive .  canons,  and  making  a  freer  use  of 
deduction. 

Here,  I  think,  history  is  too  narrowly  conceived  as  merely  the 
study  of  the  sequences  of  social  phenomena,  since  the  study  of  past 
co-existences  of  social  characteristics  is  an  important  part  of  the  study 
of  history,  and  an  indispensable  element  of  the  whole  study  of  the 
eo-exi  stances  of  social  phenomena  :  while  again  the  study  of  the  present 
— in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  scientifically  possible,  ix,  the  study 
of  the  recent  past — is  partly  valuable  from  the  close  observation  of 
processes  of  change  of  which  it  affords  opportunity. 

Passing  from  description  and  history  to  the  '  strictly  theoretical 
division  of  the  science,*  Mr.  Giddings  considers  that  sociological  theory 
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in  its  final  form  cannot  adopt  the  traditional  division  into  *  social 
statics  *  and  *  social  dynamics ' — or,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  *  kinetics  * — 
though  investigations  of  the  static  phenomena  of  society  must  to  some 
extent  precede  studies  of  the  kinetic  phenomena.  He  further  warns  us 
against  certain  errors  in  method,  such  as  the  *  overworked  biological 
analogy  *  and  *  too  inclusive  classifications  '  due  to  a  *  failure  to  separate 
those  characteristics  of  a  phenomenon  that  appear  only  at  a  certain 
stage  of  evolution  from  characteristics  that  are  found  at  all  stages ' — 
of  which  the  old-fashioned  political  economy  that  '  merged  the  rent 
customary  into  the  rent  Ricardian'  affords  an  instance.  To  avoid  such 
errors  in  classification,  attention  to  *  genetic  relations,'  and  *  degree 
of  social  differentiation '  is  important.  Our  author  goes  on  to  explain 
that  'empirical  generalisations  in  sociology  'may  be  made  by  two 
methods,  the  comparative  and  the  historical :  *  the  former  being 
Mill's  method  of  concomitant  variations  applied  to  observed 
'identical  coherences  of  social  phenomena  in  two  or  more  places 
or  in  two  or  more  populations,'  the  latter  being  the  same  method 
applied  to  coherences  observed  'through  periods  of  time.'  (Here 
again  the  use  of  history  is  too  much  narrowed ;  as  history  affords 
us  striking  instances  of  similar  coherences  separated  by  long  interval 
of  time.)  Both  these  methods  'become  precise  when  they  become 
statistical.'  Such  empirical  generalisations,  however,  are  only  prob- 
abilities until  verified  by  deduction,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  required  in  sociology  is  the  development  of  the  deductive 
process.  Here,  Mr.  Giddings  holds, '  a  radically  unscientific  procedure 
has  for  years  been  followed  in  the  social  sciences ' — especially  (I  gather) 
in  political  economy ; — '  after  resolving  human  nature  into  abstractions 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  verify  singly  and  severally  all  manner  of 
deductions  therefrom  by  a  direct  comparison  with  statistics  and  history/ 
as  if  these  concretes  could  correspond  to  deductive  truths  until  the 
latter  have  been  '  combined  into  concrete  wholes.'  What  is  required  is 
to  develop  the  deductive  process  into  a  *  method  of  psychological 
synthesis.' 

*  The  sociologist  must  train  himself  to  habits  of  constant  attention  to  the 
psychical  possibilities  of  the  great  world  of  human  struggle.  He  must  be  ever 
on  the  watch  for  neglected  or  unperceived  factors  in  human  action,  as  the 
chemist  is  for  unknown  elements.  Using  the  faculty  of  scientific  imagination, 
he  must  then  ideally  put  all  factors  together,  and  must  try  to  discover  the  con- 
ditions and  the  laws  of  their  combination.  Not  until  he  has  done  this  is  he 
ready  to  bring  deduction  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  liistorical  facts  and 
statistical  tabulations.' 

This  method,  Mr.  Giddings  holds,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
'  students  of  the  economic,  legal  and  political  sciences '  should  master. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  view,  the  problems  of  sociology  are 
arranged  as  follows :  *  in  the  first  class  belong  the  problems  of  social 
structure  and  growth,  in  the  second  class  belong  the  problems  of  social 
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process,  law,  and  cause : '  while  the  primary  problems,  again,  fall  into 
two  groups,  problems  of  description  and  problems  of  history.  Accord- 
ingly, of  the  three  books  that  follow,  the  first  treats  of  the  descriptive 
group  of  the  primary  sociological  problems,  in  chapters  headed  '  The 
Social  Population,'  *  The  Social  Mind,'  *  The  Social  Composition,*  and 
*  The  Social  Constitution ' ;  the  last  two  dealing  respectively  with 
different  aspects  of  the  structure  of  society,  considered  first  (a)  as  an 
aggregate  composed  of  smaller  groups  capable  of  leading  temporarily  an 
independent  life — 'family,  clan,  tribe  and  folk,  or  family,  township, 
commonwealth  and  nation' — and  secondly  (b)  as  differentiated  into 
mutually  independent  classes  or  organisations  among  which  there  is  a 
division  of  labour.  Then  in  Book  III.  the  historical  group  of  primary 
problems  is  dealt  with,  and  the  evolution  of  society  traced  through  the 
*zoogenic,'  *  anthropogenic,'  *ethnogenic'  and  *demogenic'  stages. 
Finally,  in  the  concluding  book,  Mr,  Giddings  first  examines  the  *  social 
process  itself  as  distinct  from  the  successive  phases  of  social 
evolution  which  results  from  it — treating  separately  its  physical  and  its 
psychical  sides.  He  then — in  a  discussion  unexpectedly  brief,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  topic  in  his  general  view  of  sociology — 
proceeds  to  formulate  *  the  laws  of  the  social  process  and  explain  the 
ultimate  nature  of  social  causation.' 

The  *  strictly  sociological  laws,'  he  tells  us,  are  *  first,  laws  of  the  psychica 
process,  and,  second,  laws  of  the  limitation  of  the  psychical  by  the  physical 
process.  Volition  acts  upon  the  social  process  through  impulse  and  imitation, 
and  consciously  through  rational  choice.  The  laws  of  the  volitional  process  are 
therefore  laws  of  imitation  and  social  choice.  The  laws  of  limitation  by  the 
physical  process  are  laws  of  selection  and  survival.* 

The  summary  just  given  will  show  that  Mr.  Giddings'  plan  is  clearly 
defined  and  carefully  articulated:  and  the  treatise  in  which  he  has 
worked  it  out  is  undeniably  interesting.  Mr.  Giddings  has  read  widely, 
and  with  perpetually  alert  intelligence;  and  while  duly  recognising 
his  debt  to  previous  thinkers,  from  Comte  downwards,  he  shows  no 
lack  of  critical  independence  of  thought  in  combining  the  elements  of 
truth  which  he  finds  in  their  views  with  the  results  of  his  own  reflec- 
tion. But  the  task  that  he  has  undertaken  is  a  vast  and  arduous  one, 
and  his  performance  of  it  seems  to  me  very  imperfectly  to  realise  his 
intentions  and  hopes.  His  fundamental  conception — the  'conscious- 
ness of  kind' — is  not  made  adequately  precise,  and  his  manner  of 
drawing  inferences  from  it  aj)pears  to  me  loose :  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  recognition  of  another  being  as  of  *  like  kind  *  with  one's  self  does 
not  necessarily  involve  practical  sympathy  or  an  impulse  to  associate 
nor,  again,  does  he  adequately  distinguish  between  the  sympathy  that 
prompts  individuals  to  mutual  aid,  and  the  sense  of  membership  of  & 
larger  whole  that  prompts  them  to  efforts  for  a  common  good.  Further^ 
in  working  out  his  scheme,  the  distinctions  clearly  taken  in  his  general 
account   of    it   are   not    satisfactorily  maintained:    the    problems  of 
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description  are  not  really  kept  distinct  from  the  problems  of  history, 
the  discussion  of  social  laws  and  causes  is  not  confined  to  the  last  book, 
but  crops  up  irregularly  in  the  two  proceedings.  Again,  the  indis- 
pensable *  method  of  psychological  synthesis '  does  nob  seem  to  me 
sufficiently  explained,  or  clearly  exemplified  in  his  own  work,  and 
throughout  the  book — but  especially  in  the  historical  part — the  evidence 
for  the  profusion  of  generalisations  which  Mr.  Giddings  continually 
pours  before  the  reader  does  not  seem  to  me  adequately  given. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Giddings  hardly  seems  tp  have  realised  the 
difficulties  and  pitfalls  that  beset  his  undertaking.  The  sociologist  has 
to  treat  in  a  brief  and  general  way  a  number  of  subjects,  each  of  which 
constitutes  the  life-work  of  a  group  of  special  students : — for  instance, 
one  chapter  of  the  sixteen  into  which  this  treatise  is  divided  gives, 
under  the  title  of  *Demogenic  Association,'  a  summary  history  of 
civilised  man.  Hence,  as  the  writer  moves  from  topic  to  topic,  he  has 
to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  fresh  group  of  critics,  having  indefinitely  fuller 
knowledge  than  he  himself  has  of  the  topic  in  question.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  completely  satisfy  these  specialists  by  his 
summary  generalisations  and  typical  descriptions,  but  to  accomplish 
his  task  in  even  a  tolerable  manner,  he  requires  to  have  an  ever 
present,  keen,  and  delicate  apprehension  of  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge. 

Now  here  Mr.  Giddings  seems  to  me  seriously  lacking;  so  that 
where  his  knowledge  is  superficial,  he  easily  falls  into  palpable 
blunders,  and  inevitably  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  sciolism. 
And  the  serene  self-confidence  with  which  he  moves  on,  dogmatising 
and  generalising  in  apparently  complete  ignorance  of  his  own  ignorance 
would  amuse  the  reader  much — were  it  not  that  Mr.  Giddings  is  so 
able  and  on  the  whole  so  instructive  a  writer,  so  sincerely  devoted  to 
his  subject,  so  free  from  any  of  the  moral  defects  of  the  sciolist,  that 
every  intelligent  reader  will  regret  to  find  his  lapses  here  and  there 
ridiculous. 

Two  illustrations  will  suffice.  I  take  the  first  from  Physics,  partly 
because  the  risk  of  floundering  has  here  been  quite  gratuitously  incurred 
by  Mr.  Giddings — as  Physics  can  hardly  be  included  among  the  sciences 
which  a  sociologist  must  know.  But  Mr.  Giddings  has  unluckily  been 
much  impressed  by  the  '  perfect  definiteness  '  with  which  Mr.  Spencer 
^  correlates  social  organisation  with  universal  physical  processes  ' ;  and 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  try  his  hand  at  similar  correlations.  Al- 
most all  that  he  says  on  this  subject  seems  to  me  valueless  ;  and  some- 
times he  talks  such  nonsense  as  the  following : 

*  AU  conflicts  consist  of  two  factors.  There  is  impact  or  attack.  There  is  a 
counter-impact  or  counter-attack.  Each  of  the  conflicting  bodies  acts  as  the 
other  acts,  because  the  action  of  each  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
other.  When  two  billiard-balls  strike  together,  each  necessarily  strikes  back  as 
it  has  been  struck.  AVhen  a  boy  is  hit  by  an  angry  playmate,  he  instantly  hits 
back  unless  the  motor  impulse  is  inhibited  by  fear  or  by  conscious  will.     The 
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action  is  largely  reflex,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  essentially  like  the  reimpact  of 
the  billiard-ball.  .  .  .' 

My  second  illustration  shall  be  taken  from  history.  The  following 
is  the  imaginative  manner  in  which  Mr.  Giddings  treats  of  certain 
familiar  facts  of  Greek  constitutional  history : 

*  How  to  incorporate  in  a  tribal  state  a  heterogeneous  multitude  of  unrelated 
men,  is  a  question  which  the  practical  poHtician,  with  his  unfailing  instinct  for 
exhausting  every  wrong  device  before  trying  the  obviously  right  one,  does  not 
immediately  answer.  In  the  successive  attempts  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  to 
reorganise  the  commonwealth,  the  various  plans  that  were  tried  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  ingeniously  devised  inventions.  ...  At  Athens,  for  example, 
there  was,  first  of  aJl,  the  attempt  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
legendary  hero,  Theseus,  to  organise  society  by  classes,  namely  the  well-born, 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans.  .  .  .  The  evident  intention  was  to  unite  the 
chiefs  by  class-feeHng,  to  unite  the  husbandmen  and  in  like  manner  the  artisans, 
and  so  to  break  down  gentile  lines  of  division.  It  was  an  attempt  to  destroy 
utterly  the  tribal  system  in  the  interest  of  the  feudal  system.  It  inevitably 
failed  because  it  antagonised  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters.  .  .  .  Not  until  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  was  it  seen  that  the  most  simple 
and  obvious  of  all  possible  plans  was  the  only  practicable  one.  Whatever  may- 
be true  in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  in  poHtics  new  wine  must  be  put  into  old 
bottles  or  the  public  will  distrust  the  brand.  The  attempt  to  break  dotvn 
tribal  lines  was  then  given  over^.  ...  A  perfect  organisation  of  the  State  was 
at  last  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  shock  to  ancient  prejudices.* 

Now  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  fantastic  notion  of  an  attempt,  *  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Theseus,'  to  '  destroy  utterly  the  tribal  system 
at  Athens  : '  because  the  pre-Solonian  history  of  Athens  has  long  been 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  wild  conjectures,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  other  quite  so  wild  as  this.  But  when  we  come  to  Cleisthenes, 
even  a  sociologist's  imagination  ought  to  respect  elementary  facts.  I 
am  ashamed  of  anything  so  trite  as  an  appeal,  d  la  Macaulay,  to  the 
*  schoolboy ' :  but  really  the  schoolboy  does  know — in  England  at 
least— that  the  'practical  politician'  called  Cleisthenes  substituted 
ten  new  tribes  for  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Attica,  so  that  the  latter 
lost  through  the  change  all  political  significance. 

I  might  go  on  to  show  that  in  other  subjects — such  as  ethics — 
Mr.  Giddings'  laudable  independence  of  thought  is  not  sufficiently 
ballasted  with  knowledge.  But  what  I  have  quoted  is  enough  to  put 
the  reader  on  his  guard  :  and  I  have  no  wish  to  do  more  ;  as  I  have 
read  the  book  with  interest,  and  obtained  from  it  some  useful  sugges- 
tions, it  may,  I  think,  do  something  to  convince  the  reader  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  treatise  at  once  comprehensive  and  compact, 
which  will  bring  sociology  before  us — to  use  our  author's  words — as 
'  a  definite  and  concrete  body  of  knowledge  to  be  presented  in  the 
class-room  and  worked  over  in  the  seminarium.'  But  we  cannot 
regard  this  book  as  being  itself  the  treatise  required. 

H.   SiDGWICK 
'  The  italics  are  mine. — H.  S. 
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The  History  of  Local  Bates  in  England,     By  Edwin  Cannan. 
(London:  Longmans.    1896.) 

This  is  an  excellent  and  timely  book.  It  appears  when  the  problem 
of  a  complete  readjustment  of  our  system  of  local  taxation  has  not  in- 
deed reached  the  stage  of  a  '  burning  question,'  but  is  steadily  coming 
into  the  area  of  '  practical  politics.'  Hence  it  is  not  too  late  to  affect 
opinion,  and  yet  late  enough  to  find  interested  readers.  To  such 
persons  it  will  supply  what: — whether  they  know  it  or  not — they  most 
require,  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  local  finance.  It  is  easy  to  argue 
as  to  the  incidence  or  the  injustices  of  our  local  rates,  but  to  follow 
intelligently  the  slow  development  of  the  system  and  thus  to  realise 
the  influences  that  have  inevitably  moulded  it,  though  more  difficult, 
is  far  more  instructive.  For  one  great  cause  of  error  in  studying 
financial  questions  is  the  inveterate  beHef  that  Acts  of  Parliament  can 
absolutely  determine,  not  merely  the  form,  but  also  the  working  and 
effects  of  the  taxes  that  they  impose.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of 
*  special  creation,*  Mr.  Cannan  describes  the  *  transformation  *  of  the 
older  rates,  the  product  partly  of  custom,  partly  of  statute,  under  the 
influence  of  the  actual  needs  of  English  society.  In  this  process  a 
kind  of  central  point  is  found  in  the  definite  establishment  of  the  poor 
rate  which  furnished  a  norm  for  other  local  taxes.  But  the  provision 
of  poor  relief  has  had  a  long  history  even  before  1601,  and  its  later 
modes,  as  Mr.  Cannan  shows  with  much  detail  in  his  fourth  lecture, 
are  largely  the  outcome  of  local  practice  modified  and  guided  by 
judicial  decisions.  The  question  of  the  liability  of  *  stock-in-trade/ 
for  poor  rate  gave  rise  to  much  debate,  was  variously  dealt  with  in 
different  localities,  and  only  finally  solved  by  legislative  intervention  in 
1840  deciding  in  favour  of  exemption.  Thus  w^e  get  an  historical 
explanation  of  the  practical  limitation  of  local  taxation  to  immovable 
property.  But  there  were  evidently  strong  forces  at  work  to  bring 
about  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  parallel  instance  of  the 
land  tax  suggests,  there  is  a  tendency  for  personal  property  to  *  slip  out 
of  assessment,'  a  process  at  present  to  be  seen  in  operation  on  the 
American  *  State  *  property  taxes.  Evasion  and  removal  are  not 
practicable  in  the  case  of  land  and  buildings ;  they  are  always  more  or 
less  open  to  the  holder  of  movables.  It  was  a  sound  practical 
instinct  that  caused  the  very  general  exemption  of  stock-in-trade  ;  the 
local  authorities  were  but  anticipating  Sismondi's  maxim  that  *  taxation 
should  not  be  such  as  to  put  to  flight  the  wealth  on  which  it  falls.'  A 
second  reason  is  found  in  the  feeling  that  to  tax  all  available  property 
for  special  local  purposes  was  inequitable.  Without  any  very  clear 
perception  of  the  opposition  between  the  principle  of  *  ability '  and 
that  of  '  benefits,'  judges,  legislators,  and  even  administrative 
authorities  naturally  felt  that  there  was  a  hardship  in  making  property 
or  '  means  *  the  measure  of  contribution  in  cases  where  the  advantage 
received  would  be  duly  estimated.     That  taxation  was  a  5«w/i?^o  jwo 
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is  a  doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  its  acceptance  probably  helped 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  existing  system*  As  the  owners  of 
fixed  property  got  the  chief  benefit  from  the  outlay  of  the  various  local 
funds,  they  should,  it  was  thought,  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole, 
contributors  to  the  rates  that  supplied  those  funds. 

The  practical  lesson  that  this  part  of  fiscal  history  teaches  is  plain 
enough.  Any  new  legislation  that  does  not  take  account  of  the 
permanent  economic  conditions  and  the  general  sentiments  of  equity  is 
sure  to  lead  to  fresh  difficulties  and  anomalies.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  fully  apply  theoretic  principles  in  actual  enactments,  but  a  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  their  scope  will  save  the  practical  politician  from 
many  mistakes. 

On  a  few  points  we  would  have  liked  to  get  a  little  more  instruction 
from  the  author.  The  treatment,  e.g.,  of  assessment  of  taxes  on  the 
occupier  (pp.  134-5)  would  well  admit  of  expansion.  And  a  little  more 
information  as  to  the  early  '  betterment '  charges,  would  hardly  have 
been  out  of  place.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  limits  prescribed 
were  narrow.  The  history  of  a  subject  like  local  taxation  cannot  be 
exhausted  in  five  lectures,  however  condensed  or  full  of  matter. 

Amongst  the  statements  that  seem  doubtful,  perhaps  the   most 

important  is   the  answer  to  the  preliminary  question  :    '  What  is  a 

rate  ?  '     The  author's  reply  is  that  a  rate  differs  from  a  tax  in  that  it  is 

the  apportionment  of  a  fixed  sum  between  the  various  ratepayers, 

while  a  tax  is  the  sum  of  particular  fixed  payments  by  individuals. 

'  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  tax  the  procedure  is  by  way  of  addition,  and  in 

the  case  of  a  rate  by  way  of  division '  (p.  5.)    A  tax  is,  in  fact,  to  use 

the  French  expression,  an  impdt  de  quotite ;  a  rate  is    an    impdt  de 

repartition.     Such  a  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  a  broad  and   intelligible 

one,  but  Mr.  Cannan  gives  us  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  recognised. 

We  had  thought  that  a  rate  simply  meant  '  an  amount  or  proportion 

assessed.'     The  Customs  dues  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Rates  '  were 

not  apportioned,'  and  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  that  the  impdt 

fancier  was  a  '  rate.'     Like  most  terms  for  taxation  the  word  '  rate,' 

at  first  used  somewhat  vaguely  and  generally,  was  gradually  specialised 

and  confined  to  local  charges. 

C.  F.  Bast  ABLE 


A  History  of  Money  and  Prices.     By  J.  Schoenhof.      (New 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

To  most  readers  the  interest  of  Mr.  Schoenhof's  latest  book  will 
lie  chiefly  in  the  evidence  as  to  prices  which  he  has  collected  and 
condensed.  Tooke,  Thorold  Rogers,  and  more  recently  D'Avenel  have 
put  before  the  student  a  mass  of  materials  bearing  on  the  history  of 
prices  in  England  and  France,  but  their  works  are  bulky  and  some  of 
them  scarce.  Therefore  a  convenient  selection  of  the  more  striking 
facts,  put  in  a  readable  shape,  is  a  gift  for  which  the  ordinary  student 
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should  justly  be  thankful.  Not  content  with  rendering  this  service 
the  author — who  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  of  which  Mr.  Wells 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  are  the  best-known  representatives — gives  a  very 
vivid  picture  of  the  effect  of  modern  improvements  in  reducing  the 
expenses  of  production.  He  shows  how  both  manufacturing  and 
extractive  industries  have  realised  very  great  economies  in  their 
operations,  while  in  the  case  of  transport  we  learn  *  that  the  charges 
are  all  round  not  much  above  one-third  of  what  they  were  about 
twenty-five  years  ago'  (p.  281). 

This  collection  of  instructive  facts  is,  however,  only  the  means 
towards  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  demolition  of  the  quantity  theory 
of  money.  Mr.  Schoenhof  boldly  denies  that  variations  in  money 
supply  affect  prices.  Such  is  the  main  thesis  of  his  book,  and  that 
thesis,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  he  has  altogether  failed  to  estabhsh.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  show  that  certain  index -numbers 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  special  causes,  nor,  again,  that  prices  have 
fallen  with  an  increased  stock  of  money.  No  reasonable  human  being 
has  ever  imagined  that  quantity  of  money  is  the  sole  '  price-making 
factor,'  but  J.  S.  Mill's  statement  '  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
money  raises  prices  and  a  diminution  lowers  them  is  the  most  elemen- 
tary proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency,'  still  holds  its  ground, 
whatever  be  the  qualifications  and  additions  that  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  it,  most  of  which  Mill  himself  has  clearly  indicated.  Indeed, 
the  *  quantity  theory  '  is  but  one  case  of  the  general  theory  of  supply 
and  demand  which  Mr.  Schoenhof  appears  to  accept.  Thus,  he  tells 
us,  *  silver  was  scarce  as  a  money  metal  because  of  the  more  general 
demand  for  it,'  (p.  32) ;  and  again,  '  Gold-paying  America  determined 
the  price  so  long  as  the  supply  ran  even  with  the  demand.  A  large 
surplus  existing  cannot  fail  to  depress  prices  '  (p.  277).  Now,  on 
reading  these  statements  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  should  the  money 
materials  be  altogether  exempt  from  such  influences.  Should  they 
not  rise  in  value  if  in  greater  demand  and  fall  if  they  become  abun- 
dant ?  A  further  point  deserves  notice.  If  improvements  in  mining 
and  working  iron  have  lowered  its  value,  why  have  not  the  similar 
improvements  in  respect  to  gold  (pp.  261-2)  lowered  its  value  in  an 
equal  degree  ?  Mr.  Schoenhof  asserts  '  that  **  the  tendency  of  prices  is 
toward  the  cost  of  production  "  is  a  truism  in  economics,'  but  he  does 
not  supply  us  with  any  account  of  the  working  of  this  tendency  in 
respect  to  money.  At  times  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  the 
author  has  somewhat  misconceived  the  theory  he  is  formally  impugning, 
and  has  identified  it  with  (1)  the  belief  that  *  a  decline  of  prices  having 
taken  place  .  .  .  dating  from  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  mint 
of  the  Latin  Union  .  .  .  it  is  evident  that  this  price  decline  is  due 
to  the  appreciation  of  gold  consequent  upon  the  demonetization  of 
.  .  .  silver '  (pp.  7-8),  or  (2)  the  idea,  refuted  long  ago  by  Adam 
Smith,  that  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  depend  on  the 
quantities  of   those  metals  (pp.  26  sq.).     This  loose  and  hesitating 
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conception  of  the  doctrine  to  be  overthrown,  explains  the  seeming 
irrelevancy  of  much  of  the  theoretical  discussions. 

In  conclusion  we  might  suggest  to  Mr.  Schoenhof  (1)  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  statement  that  '  Gregory  King's  law '  is  *  that  a  surplus  in 
the  market  depresses  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  the  proportion  of 
that  surplus  to  the  usual  consuming  demand'  (p.  277),  (2)  a  correction 
of  his  assertion  that  '  the  Bank  of  Venice  originated  in  1171 '  (p.  63) 
(Professor  Dunbar  is  a  much  safer  guide  on  banking  history  than 
Mr.  Col  well),  and  (3)  a  revision  of  his  references — e.g,,  *  Eoscher 
Grundlagen  der  National  Oekonomie^  Vol.  III.,  §  47'  (p.  39,  note) 
is  neither  correct  nor  convenient. 

C.  F.  Bastable. 

Leerkoek  der  Staathuis-houdkimde.  N.  G.  Pierson.  Eeerste 
deal,  tweede  herziene  druk.  (Haarlem:  De  Eruen  F. 
BoHN.     1896.    Pp.  671.) 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  great  treatise  in 
virtue  of  which  Mr.  Pierson  may  be  regarded  as  the  doyen  of  Dutch 
Economists.  Among  the  considerable  additions  to  the  work  which 
have  been  made  is  an  introduction  relating  to  the  scope  and  method 
of  poUtical  economy.  The  distinction  which  is  drawn  by  some  German 
writers  between  theoretical  economics  and  economic  policy  does  not 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  Pierson.  That  no  such  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  ia 
taught  with  authority  by  one  who  has  applied  as  finance-minister  the 
science  which  he  had  contemplated  as  professor.  Adam  Smith's  de- 
scription of  the  subject  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
is  complained  of  as  too  simple,  leaving  out  of  view  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  exchange.  It  is  as  if  we  had  to  do  with  a  communistic 
society.  Upon  the  nature  of  economic  laws  our  author  takes  an 
equally  distinctive,  not  to  say  a  polemical  position.  *  Marshall's  defini- 
tion of  economic  laws  is  just,  but  imperfect.'  Rogers'  disparagement  of 
the  search  for  tendencies  was  mistaken.  This  topic  leads  on  to  the 
method  of  political  economy.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  these  days  a 
first-rate  economist  who  has  the  courage  to  say  that  deduction  is  the 
only  effective  method.  Mr.  Pierson's  view  about  the  rival  method,  *  tha 
so-called  induction,'  appears  to  us  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  which 
Professor  Marshall  has  expressed  in  his  Inaugural  Address.  Mr. 
Pierson,  however,  expresses  disagreement  from  Professor  Marshall,, 
because  the  latter  in  his  Principles  of  Economics  holds  that  all  the 
devices  for  the  discovery  of  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect, 
which  are  described  in  treatises  on  scientific  method,  have  to  be  used 
in  their  turn  by  the  economist. 

Mr.  Pierson  gives  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  deductive  method  in 
his  reasoning  concerning  the  effect  on  house-rent  of  a  change  in  the 
cost  of  building,  or  of  a  new  tax.  With  a  precision  that  has  not  char- 
acterised former  writers  on  this  subject,  he  distinguishes  four  cases  : — 
(1)  where  owing  to  the  abundance  of  building-land  there  is  no  ground- 
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rent  or  only  an  insignificant  one ;  (2)  in  localities  deserted  by  fashion 
where  the  existing  houses  fetch  a  rent  less  than  that  which  should 
normally  correspond  to  the  cost  of  building ;  (3)  where  there  is  a  rent- 
less  margin  at  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  with  an  interior  area  within  which 
ground-rents  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  house-rent — larger  and 
larger  as  we  approach  the  centre ;  (4)  where  there  is  no  available  building- 
land — no  rentless  margin — owing  to  surrounding  walls  or  water,  or  con- 
ditions like  those  which  isolate  the  City  of  London.  Suppose  now  the 
cost  of  building  to  be  altered.  Case  1  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  manu- 
factured commodities.  In  cases  3  and  4,  the  change  in  the  cost  of  building 
is  without  influence  on  the  house-rent.  The  third  is  the  most  generaj 
and  difl&cult  case.  At  the  margin — supposing  that  with  the  increase  of 
population  there  is  a  demand  for  new  houses — the  rent  paid  by  the 
occupier  will  be  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production,  so  as  to  afford  the  builder  ordinary  profits.  The  increased 
price  of  house  accommodation  at  the  circumference  will  increase  the 
competition  for  houses  in  the  interior  and  send  rents  up  to  a  point  such 
that  the  excess  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier  in  the  more  favoured 
localities  over  that  which  is  paid  at  the  margin  should  be  about  the 
same — or,  Mr.  Pierson  has  reason  for  thinking,  rather  less  than — before. 
The  effect  of  a  tax  on  house-rent  is  governed  by  the  same  principle. 

Among  other  additions  to  the  second  edition  are  some  passages  in 
the  chapter  on  (agricultural)  rent,  recognising  Professor  Marshall's  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  improvements  on  rent.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
interest  of  Capital  Mr.  Pierson  adopts  Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk's  views  as  to 
the  demand  for  future  goods.  The  chapter  on  wages  has  also  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  discuss  practical  problems  more  fully.  A  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  Pierson's  views  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the 
review  which  follows  the  present  one. 

The  second  part,  on  money,  banking,  foreign  exchange,  has  not  been 
altered  much.  It  has,  however,  been  brought  up  to  date.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  alleviation  of  debtors  by  the  depreciation  of  currency, 
reference  is  made  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Price's  quite  recent  book  on  Money. 
Many  of  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Bimetallists  do  not  find 
favour  with  Mr.  Pierson.  Thus  he  sets  small  store  by  the  argument 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  a  country — whether  silver  or 
paper — with  respect  to  gold  acts  as  a  bounty  on  exportation  to  gold- 
using  countries.  He  denies  that  steadiness  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  is  in  all  cases  desirable.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  general  rise  in 
the  productive  power  of  labour,  it  is  best,  he  thinks,  that  prices  of  com- 
modities should  fall,  the  price  of  labour  remain  constant.  That  prices 
have  fallen  in  recent  years  Mr.  Pierson  admits  on  the  evidence  of  index 
numbers.  He  admits  that  index  numbers  may  ascertain  the  fact,  but 
doubts  whether  they  can  measure  the  extent  of  a  change  in  the  value 
of  money.  Considering  the  enormous  'error'  to  which  these  measure- 
ments are  confessedly  liable,  this  scepticism  can  hardly  be  judged 
immoderate.     And  yet  in  the  case  of  other  obscure  perceptions,  where 
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nice  degrees  of  quantity  are  not  cognisable — for  example,  in  comparing 
the  ability  of  two  persons,  or  the  pleasurableness  of  two  courses — if 
we  are  competent  to  perceive  the  fact  of  a  difference,  we  are  also  com- 
petent to  roughly  estimate  the  extent  of  the  difference,  to  affirm  that  it 
is  considerable  or  trifling. 

But  an  adequate  discussion  of  statements  so  authoritative  as  Mr. 
Pierson's  must  be  postponed.  It  has  been  attempted  here  merely  to 
indicate  the  principal  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  second 
edition  of  this  standard  work.  A  fuller  consideration  might  be  more 
appropriate  when  the  English  reader  can  be  referred  to  chapter  and 
verse  in  a  translation  ;  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  soon  be  forth- 
coming. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth 

So7)ie  Problems  Belating  to  the  Theory  of  Wages,  By  Dr.  N.  G. 
PiERSON.  {Eenige  Prohlemen  met  Betrekking  tot  de  Theorie 
van  het  Arheidsloon  :  door  N.  G.  Pierson.  Amsterdam: 
Johannes  Miiller.     1896.) 

We  have  here  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-nine  pages,  containing  reprints 
,of  three  essays  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Pierson,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
JReports  and  Communications  of  the  Netherlands  Eoyal  Academy 
of  Science.  The  questions  dealt  with  are :  (a)  How  are  wages  affected 
by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  apphances  ?  (b)  The  reduction  of 
working  hours  as  a  means  of  mitigating  want  of  employment ;  and  (c) 
.the  advantage  or  necessity  of  relief  works,  and  the  principles  which 
should  underlie  such  methods  of  dealing  with  unemployment.  In  the 
first  essay  our  author  cautions  us  against  a  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
the  view  ordinarily  held  by  the  working  man,  that  he  is  displaced  by 
machinery.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this  view  in  such 
works  as  Hobson's  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism^  and  Schoenhof 's 
Economy  of  High  Wages,  And  yet,  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen  in 
the  course  of  this  century  is  as  indisputable  as  its  causes  are  clear : 
the  increased  revenue  resulting  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour 
.aided  by  machinery,  has  fallen  to  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  most 
numerous  section  in  particular — the  working  class.  The  author,  how- 
ever, insists  that  the  saving  of  labour  per  se  does  not  produce  higher 
wages,  and  that  the  proposition  would  be  more  correctly  stated  thus  : 
Saving  of  labour ^  if  effected  on  a  large  scale,  is  altvays  succeeded  hy  some- 
thing else  lohich  favourably  influences  wages.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  that 
this  other  something  has  never  yet  failed,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
it  never  will. 

We  are  asked  to  imagine  a  coimtry  in  which  all  capital  has 
been  invested,  new  machinery  extensively  introduced,  and  workpeople 
dismissed.  Eyitrepreneurs  are  making  big  profits,  but  these  profits, 
instead  of  being  saved,  are  immediately  and  wholly  spent — this,  of 
course,  being  almost  inconceivable.  Should  one  prosperous  year  succeed 
No.  23. — VOL.  VI  G  G 
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another,  a  permanent  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  offered  may 
arise,  even  supposing  the  whole  of  the  profits  have  been  spent.  But 
where,  it  is  asked,  are  increased  wages  to  come  from  under  such  con- 
ditions ?  It  may  be  said  that  competition  will  take  place  in  trades  where 
big  profits  are  being  made.  This  means  that  capital  will  flow  in  from 
other  trades,  in  which,  consequently,  the  equilibrium  between  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  labour  will  be  disturbed,  only  to  be  restored  at  a 
lower  rate  of  wages.  Commodities  will  become  cheaper,  but  only  in 
those  trades  in  which  they  are  being  produced  on  an  increased  scale, 
while  in  other  trades  they  will  rise  in  price,  i.e.,  in  those  from  which 
capital  has  been  withdrawn. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  benefit  the  worker :  the  capitalist 
alone  is  the  gainer,  and  he  gains  even  by  the  increased  expenditure  of 
the  manufacturers.  It  is  only  when  fresh  capital  is  invested  in  industry 
that  a  movement  takes  place  which  tends  to  increase  the  general  well- 
being,  including  that  of  the  worker.  It  matters  not  whether  this 
capital  be  our  own  savings  or  those  of  others,  whether  accumulated  in 
the  country  or  imported  from  outside. 

This  brings  us  to  the  *  other  something '  referred  to  by  the  author, 
the  kernel  of  whose  contention  in  the  present  essay  is,  that  any  benefit 
which  has  accrued  to  the  working  class  from  the  application  of 
machinery  has  been  solely  due  to  the  incentive  which  it  has  created  for 
the  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  the  author  apprehends  a  weakening 
of  this  incentive  from  the  spread  of  joint-stock  societies,  by  which 
capitalist  and  entrepreneur  are  kept  apart  for  364  days  in  the  year, 
and  only  confronted  on  one  day — that  of  the  general  meeting.  The 
tendency  of  the  joint-stock  society  is  to  distribute  profits  instead  of 
applying  them  to  the  extension  of  its  industry.  Though  possessing 
facilities  for  largely  extending  its  means  of  production,  yet  in  doing 
so  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  obligations  the  joint-stock  society  with- 
draws capital  from  other  industries. 

A  reserve  of  capital  is  no  less  necessary  for  modern  industry  than  a 
reserve  of  labour.  The  fact  that  nowadays  most  countries  possess 
such  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  stocks,  readily  realisable  anywhere,  and 
the  facility  with  which  such  reserves  can  be  transferred  from  one 
money  market  to  another,  afford,  in  the  author's  opinion,  one  of  the 
strongest  guarantees  against  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  being 
followed  by  such  distress  as  that  which  formed  such  a  gloomy  feature 
of  the  industrial  transformation  which  took  place  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  second  essay  the  author  contends  that  the  shortening  of  the 
working  day,  if  it  result  in  a  decrease  of  production,  may  prove  a 
palliative  for  scarcity  of  employment,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  The  necessity  of  the  last-named  condition  has  been 
disputed,  notably,  says  the  author,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,  by  Tom  Mann,  whose  arguments  are  understood  to  have  been 
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somewhat  as  follows  : — The  diminution  of  production  in  itself  provides 
a  corrective  against  reduction  of  the  daily  wage,  inasmuch  as  it  raises 
prices  so  that  employers  can  afford  to  continue  the  old  w^age.  This 
rise  in  prices  is  maintained  through  the  increased  demand  from  the 
additional  number  of  persons  having  work.  The  author  describes  this 
as  an  attempt  to  prove  the  impossible,  and  as  calculated  to  place  the 
theory  that  the  shortening  of  the  working  day  may  tend  to  relieve 
scarcity  of  employment  in  too  unfavourable  a  light.  He  also  thinks  it 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  made  by  those  who,  *  on  other 
questions  are  not  disposed  to  represent  the  working  of  the  economic 
laws  which  regulate  wages  in  too  favourable  a  light.' 

The  substance  of  our  author's  reply  is  as  follows  : — Firstly,  if  com- 
modities become  dearer  and  wages  remain  unchanged,  the  worker  loses. 
If  it  be  intended  to  assert  that  wages  w^ould  rise,  this  could  only  result 
from  a  considerahle  rise  in  prices,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that 
the  workman  would  earn  more  money,  but  would  pay  much  more  for 
his  purchases.     Secondly,  the  proposition  that  scarcity  raises  prices 
is  only  true  if    the   scarcity  be  not   accompanied  by  diminution   of 
purchasing  power,  such  as  in   this  case  must  be  looked  for.     It  is 
conceivable  that  the  price  of  a  given  article  will  rise  when  the  supply 
of  that  article  is  limited  by  a  reduction  of  hours  in  the  industry  which 
produces  it ;  but,  as  the  number  of  industries  increases,  in  which  the 
reduction  of  hours  has  been  attended  with  the  results  here  assumed, 
the  probability  diminishes  that  restricted  supply  will  produce  higher 
prices ;  while,  if  the  restriction  of  hours  be  confined  to  the  production 
of  a  few^  classes  of  goods,  what  guarantee  is  there  that  these  particular 
classes  wall  be  influenced  by  the  increased  demand  which,  it  is  said, 
will  arise  from  the  fact  that  an  additional  number  of  persons  are 
having  work  ?    Hence  the  following  dilemma  : — (1)  Either  the  limita- 
tion of  hours  takes  place  on  an  extensive  scale  :  then  there  is  no  rise 
in  prices,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  number  will  have  been 
reduced ;  or  (2)  it  takes  place  on  a  small  scale :  but  then  the  rise  in 
prices,  which  is  indeed  probable,  is  only  maintained  until,  through  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  previously  unemployed  persons,  the  original 
quantity  of  goods  is  again  produced.     Thirdly,  the  effect  of  international 
trade  has  been  overlooked.     Through  increased  import  and  decreased 
export  of  goods  which  cost  much  labour,  a  speedy  end  will  be  made  of 
the  rise  in  prices  from  which  so  much  is  looked  for.     Lastly,  every 
increase  of  wages  gives  rise  to  a  demand  for  capital,  consequently  to  a. 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest — unless  fresh  savings  have  meanwhile  been 
accumulated — which  continues   so  long  as   capital  is  scarce,  until  it 
becomes  impossible  for  a  number  of  businesses  to  be  carried  on  any 
longer  w^ith  profit,  and  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  of 
capital  is  restored.     Many  workers  are  dismissed  and  the  evil  which  it 
was  attempted  to  combat,  returns. 

It  would  indeed  be  very  fortunate,  the  author  says,  if  wages  could 
remain  the  same  while  the  value  of  the  work  done  for  the  wages  became 
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less,  but  reflection  and  investigation  teach  us  that  this  is  not  to  be 
expected.  This  may  happen  in  special  cases,  thanks  to  the  benevolence 
of  enlightened  entrepreneurs ^  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  inconceivable,  and 
it  were  better  to  face  the  inevitable  boldly.  If  the  fact  that  so  many 
workers  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  their  trade  can  only  be 
mitigated  by  reducing  wages  that  have  been  brought  above  the  normal 
level  by  excessively  long  hours,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  advantage  that  would  result,  especially  as  the  loss 
sustained  in  wages  would,  in  course  of  time,  spread  itself  over  a  larger 
number  of  persons,  and  thus  diminish  the  loss  per  head.  At  least,  this 
is  so  if  one  may  accept  what  experts  say  and  what  has  been  proved  by 
many  experiments,  viz.,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  entails  no  perceptible  falling  off  in  production.  Another 
point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  reduction  of  working  hours  does  not  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
output,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  diminish  want  of  work. 

In  the  third  essay  the  author  aims  at  answering  the  objections  of 
certain  persons  who,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  relief  works  in 
dealing  with  periodical  or  recurrent  want  of  employment,  and  the 
desirability  of  providing  work  of  a  productive,  i.e.,  educative 
<5haracter,  are  deterred  by  the  conviction  that  by  thus  trespassing 
on  the  domain  of  private  industry,  they  will  throw  workers  out  of 
employment. 

If  it  be  true,  says  the  author,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that 
material  well-being  has  its  origin  in  production,  then  the  greater  the 
production,  the  greater  the  well-being.  How,  he  asks,  can  the  pro- 
duction of  things  which  possess  value,  diminish  well-being  ?  All  value 
is  due  to  scarcity ;  only  those  things  are  valuable,  of  which  the  supply 
is  less  than  the  demand.  Producing  things  which  have  value  means 
supplying  a  demand,  and  this  forsooth,  is  prejudicial  to  well-being ! 

When  at  any  given  moment  an  entrepreneur  finds  that  he  cannot 
obtain  for  his  wares  such  a  price  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  his  work- 
people, and  cover  all  his  other  expenditure,  he  parts  with  his  employees. 
He  does  the  same  when,  from  one  cause  or  another,  he  is  temporarily 
prevented  from  carrying  on  his  business — e.g.,  by  frost,  if  he  be  a 
builder.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  labour  of  the  workers  thus 
dismissed  has  become  entirely  valueless ;  it  may  be  valuable — though 
in  a  lesser  degree — for  other  purposes.  Here  philanthropy  steps  in,  and 
by  providing  work  permits  those  whose  labour  in  their  own  trade  is 
for  a  time  of  little  value,  to  perform  other  work.  Is  it  not  clear,  says 
Dr.  Pierson,  that  the  best  kind  of  relief  work  is  that  which  is  most 
productive,  that  is,  in  normal  cases,  such  work  as  shall  produce  the 
best  financial  results,  or  the  product  of  which  shall  fetch  the  highest 
price  in  proportion  to  the  energy  expended  ? 

The  capital  rendered  superfluous  in  any  industry  through  additional 
production  arising  from  relief  works,  is  sure,  continues  the  author,  to 
find  employment  in  some  other  industry.     It  may  be  contended  that  in 
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certain  industries  the  withdrawal  of  capital  cannot  be  effected  without 
considerable  loss  and  the  dismissal  of  hands,  and  that  the  extension  of 
industry  in  other  directions  necessitates  the  building  of  factories  and 
workshops,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  floating  capital  out  of 
which  wages  are  paid.  This  is  a  valid  objection  against  the  too  sudden 
introduction  of  a  system  of  relief  works,  but  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  principle  of  relief  works ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  growth  of 
population  and  income  are  always  attended  by  growth  of  demand  for 
products,  that  hence  the  domain  open  to  private  enterprise  is  not 
curtailed,  but  merely  altered  in  shape,  by  a  judiciously  applied  system 
of  productive  relief  works,  such  as  would  only  supply  part  of  the 
growing  demands,  which  previously  either  did  not  exist,  or  had  not 
declared  themselves. 

A  further  objection  might  be  based  on  the  very  fact  that  the  works 
are  periodical,  viz.,  that  by  restricting  or  hindering  the  development 
of  certain  classes  of  private  industry,  they  might  be  responsible  for 
inability  to  meet  sudden  urgent  demands  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
This  difificulty  is  avoidable  by  confining  the  relief  works  to  the  production 
either  of  non-perishable  articles,  or  of  articles  which  are  in  special  de- 
mand in  the  w^inter  time,  but  preferably  the  former.  What  has  been  said 
has  reference  solely  to  works  introduced  as  remedies  for  periodical  or 
recurrent  want  of  employment.  Exceptional  distress,  says  the  author, 
calls  for  exceptional  measures,  but  whatever  the  nature  of  the  works 
adopted  as  remedies,  regard  must  here  be  had  for  the  interests  of 
private  industry.  Generally  speaking,  the  works  should  be  such  as 
may  benefit  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  essay  concludes  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  Amsterdam  Committee  for  providing  work  for  the  unemployed, 
in  which  the  author  deprecates  the  system  of  distributing  the  articles 
made  in  the  relief  workshops  among  necessitous  persons. 

A.    A.    WOTZEL 

Wages  and  Capital,  an  Examination  of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine. 
By  F.  W.  Taussig.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  University.     (New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.) 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  seemed  in  England  and  America  to  be  rapidly 
attaining  to  a  simple  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  production  and  distribution.  The  income  of  *  the  community  ' 
or  the  world  for  a  given  period  was  to  consist  of  the  material  satisfac- 
tions enjoyed  plus  the  net  additions  made  during  the  period  to  its 
capital,  or  stock  of  goods  in  existence  at  any  given  point  of  time.  The 
aggregate  earnings  of  workers  were  to  be  that  portion  of  the  total 
income  which  is  received  by  workers  because  they  work ;  the  aggregate 
of  *  wages '  (when  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  larger  sense  as  a 
synonym  of  earnings)  was  to  be  merely  the  aggregate  of  all  the  prices 
paid  for  commodities  or  services  produced  by  sellers  working  under 
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contract   with  the   buyers  and  more    or    less   under  their  detailed 
direction. 

The  great  difficulty  of  this  conception  is  that  it  requires  a  quantita- 
tive idea  of  the  capital.  Before  you  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  increases 
and  decreases  of  total  income  (satisfactions  plus  '  savings  '  or  additions 
to  the  capital)  you  must  make  up  your  mind  how  to  measure  the 
capital,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  whether  it  has  increased  or  diminished, 
and  by  how  much.  But  this  difficulty  continually  comes  before  every 
man  of  business  and  every  accountant,  and  it  is  surely  desirable  that 
political  economy  should  occasionally  face  practical  difficulties,  instead 
of  always  endeavouring  to  devise  problems  which  are  of  no  interest  to 
any  one. 

Just  as  we  seemed  likely  to  be  able  happily  to  dismiss  to  the 
lumber-room  of  economics  a  great  number  of  the  old  purposeless  and 
irritating  controversies  which  followed  the  genuine  controversies  of  the 
corn-law  period,  we  were  subjected  to  an  invasion  of  the  works  of 
some  very  acute  thinkers  from  a  country  which  was  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  economic  development,  and  in  which  the  method  of  looking  at  the 
permanence  of  the  aggregate  of  the  capital  of  the  community  had  not, 
as  with  us,  almost  completely  superseded  the  method  of  looking 
merely  at  the  transitoriness  of  most  of  the  things  which  at  any  one 
time  compose  the  capital.  We  were  becoming  used  to  regard  the 
capital  as  one  gigantic  machine,  which,  with  periodical  repairs  to  each 
of  its  various  parts,  has  been  running  since  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  at 
least,  and  will  continue  running  till  the  crack  of  doom.  The  Austrians, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  they  talk  of  '  capital,'  think  of  a  number  of 
intermediate  products  graduaUy  ripening  into  consumption  goods,  and 
harass  themselves  with  a  figment  called  the  average  production  period. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  relation  between  the  capital  and  the  income 
of  a  community  is  concerned,  the  Austrian  influence  has  been  decidedly 
reactionary,  and  it  alone  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
so  retrograde  a  work  as  the  one  before  us  has  been  produced  by  so 
able  and  so  young  an  economist  as  Professor  Taussig.  Incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  no  reader  will  be  able  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
book  is  in  some  way  directed  towards  a  rehabilitation  of  the  Wages 
Fund.  It  is  evidently  written  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  old 
theory  was  not  so  absurd  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  and  that  something 
which  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  a  wages  fund  really  does 
exist. 

Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  a  manner  which  his  preface  by 
no  means  succeeds  in  justifying,  Professor  Taussig  places  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  views  in  Part  I.,  and  a  critical  history  of  the  discussion 
in  Part  II.,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  has  frequently  to  digress 
into  the  history  in  Part  I.  in  order  to  make  his  views  intelligible. 

Chapter  I.  attempts  to  prove  that  *  present  labour  does  not  produce 
present  real  income.'  Strangely  enough  no  attempt  whatever  is  made 
to  give  any  particular  meaning  to  the  loose  word  'present.'     A  point 
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of  time,  like  other  points,  has  neither  parts  nor  magnitude,  so  that 
strictly  speaking  all  labour  and  all  income  are  either  past  or  future. 
*  The  present '  is  merely  a  colloquial  description  of  the  recent  past  or 
the  immediate  future,  or  both.     Therefore  it  really  requires  no  proof 
to  show  that  all  income  produced  by  labour  (let  us  not  now  attempt  to 
decide  whether  there  is  any  other  income)  is  produced  by  past  labour. 
The  real  question  is  whether  the  income  of  a  given  period,  say  the 
year  1896,  is  all  produced  by  the  labour  of  1896.     Professor  Taussig, 
following  the  Austrians,  says  it  is  not,  but  that  it  is  produced  by  parts 
of  the  labour  expended  in  1896,  1895,  1894,  1893,  and  so  on,  back  to 
an  indefinite  past,  and  that  the  labour  expended  in  1896  will  produce 
parts  of  the  income  of   1896,  1897,  1898,  and  so  on,  forward  to  an 
indefinite  future.     If  I  grow,  cook  and  eat  potatoes  in  1896,  I  do  not 
allow  the  fact  that  I  used  a  spade  and  a  saucepan  to  prevent  me  from 
regarding  the  satisfaction  derived  from  eating  those  potatoes  as  a  part 
of  the  income  produced  in  1896.     If  I  make  a  spade  in  1896,  I  con- 
sider I  am  contributing  to  the  maintenance  and  possibly  the  increase 
of  the  national  capital  of  spades,  and  therefore  contributing  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  real  income  of  1896  just  as  much  as  when  I  am  cooking  my 
potatoes.     But  Professor  Taussig,  imbued  with  the  Austrian  metaphors, 
does  not  see  a  concrete  piece  of  iron  and  wood  called  a  spade  in  my 
hand  when  I  dig  in  my  potato  patch,  but  a  legion  of  handle-cutters, 
iron-founders,  smelters,  and  miners,  who  have  somehow  got   out  of 
their  proper  place  in  time  and  come  to  turn  up  my  ground  with  their 
ghostly  fingers.     In  Chapter  II.  it  is  contended  that  all  the  consumable 
commodities  of  which  real  income  is  supposed  mainly  to  consist  have 
been  capital,  and  that  therefore  not  only  wages,  but  also  interest  and 
rent  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  capital.     The  next  chapter,  on 
*  the  Machinery  of  Distribution,'  obviously  contains  the  kernel  of  the 
book.     This  appears  to  be  the  proposition  that  in  what  we  call  modern 
civilised  communities,  the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  in  wages  to  hired 
labourers  in  a  given  time  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  capitahst 
class.     The  class  can,  it  is  pointed  out,  please  themselves  whether  they 
will  increase  their  capital,  merely  keep  it  intact,  or  allow  it  to  decrease, 
and  it  is  assumed  rather  than  argued  that  the  more  they  are  inclined 
to  increase  their  capital  the  more  they  will  devote  to  wages.     Here 
there  seems  to  be  a  gigantic  i^etitio  pri7icipii,  but  the  chapter  is  so 
difi&cult  that  even  a  reviewer  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
difiidence  as  to  its  meaning.     One  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that   Professor  Taussig  introduces  the  idea  of   a  *  total  output '   or 
•  gross   money  income '  which  is   different  from   and  larger  than  the 
real  income.     It  seems  to  consist  of  the  real  income  plus  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  sums  which  appear  in  the  accounts  of  every  business  as  the 
total  of  the  working  expenses.     If  this  were  so,  it  would  depend  chiefly 
on  the  way  in  which  businesses  were  divided;  c.^.,  aggregate  gross 
receipts  would  evidently  be  greater  if  the  Great  Western  bought  its 
engines  and  carriages  ready  made,  instead  of  making  them  itself :  the 
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gross  receipts  of  the  railway  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  there 
would  be  in  addition  the  receipts  of  the  engine  and  carriage  making 
company  from  the  Great  Western.  Professor  Taussig  cannot  there- 
fore mean  this,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other  possible 
meaning. 

The  fourth  chapter,  on  the  *  Elasticity  of  the  Wages  Fund,'  and  the 
fifth,  containing  *  Some  Conclusions,'  show,  perhaps  unnecessarily, 
that  the  new  *  wages  fund,*  even  if  conceived  as  clearly  as  Professor 
Taussig  himself  doubtless  conceives  it,  is  of  no  value  or  interest  to  the 

*  practical  man/  It  is  not  '  rigid,'  and  it  would  not  much  matter  if  it 
were.  It  cannot  even  be  used,  like  the  old  wages  fund,  as  a  convenient 
weapon  against  strikes. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  Part  II.  Professor  Taussig  is  far  more 
satisfying.  He  states  plainly  and  criticises  acutely  the  opinions  of  the 
older  writers.  The  most  noticeable  point  is  his  contention,  which 
seems  quite  justified  by  the  facts,  that  the  use  of  the  old  theory  against 
strikers  scarcely  received  the  sanction  of  any  economist  of  reputation. 
In  dealing  with  recent  English  and  American  discussion  he  devotes 
himself  chiefly  to  President  Walker.  By  this  time  the  fervour  of 
reaction  has  carried  him  so  far  that  he  actually  objects  to  President 
Walker's  statement  that  1,000  Englishmen  on  an  island  will  obviously 
earn  more  wages  in  a  year  than  1,000  Indians  on  a  similar  island  with 
exactly  the  same  capital  in  machinery,  materials,  and  a  year's  subsist- 
ence. '  Assuming,'  he  says,  *  that  the  capital  of  all  sorts  was  owned 
by  a  set  of  employers,  and  that  the  only  way  for  labourers  to  get  the 
subsistence  on  hand  was  by  bargain  with  the  employers,  the  rate  of 
wages  during  the  first  year  would  be  a  simple  matter  of  division.'  It 
is  true  that  he  puts  this  sentence  into  the  mouth  of  *  the  adherent  of 
the  wages  fund  doctrine,'  but  he  says  himself  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  and  adds  : — *  The  growth  of  capital,  after  the 
first  year,  under  the  influence  of  high  profits,  might  make  probable  a 
new  supply  of  subsistence  and  other  things,  and  an  eventual  adjustment 
of  wages  to  product.  But  this  is  very  different  from  the  direct  deter- 
mination of  wages  by  *' current  product.''*  Let  us  suppose  that  to 
reproduce  the  subsistence,  maintain  the  rest  of  the  capital,  and  provide 
equal  profits  for  the  capitalists  in  the  two  islands,  the  Indians  must 
work  ten  hours  a  day  and  the  English  only  six.  Professor  Taussig 
apparently  imagines  that  the  force  of  competition  will  somehow  oblige 
the  English  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  other  four  hours  to  making 
more  profits  for  the  capitalists.  Most  people  w^ill  agree  with  President 
Walker  that  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  bargain 
which  will  secure  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  four  hours  shall  be  given 
to  producing  not  subsistence,  for  there  is  plenty  of  that,  but  *  other 
things,'  for  themselves.     Professor  Taussig  seems   not   to   see    that 

*  other  things  '  for  labourers  can  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
capitalists  and  paid  as  wages  just  as  quickly  as  *  other  things  '  for 
capitalist  can  be  produced  and  received  as  profits. 
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In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative,  the  attempts 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  wages  fund  have  never  been  quite  satis- 
factory. What  was  really  required  in  order  to  clear  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  belief  in  the  fund  was  a  serious  attempt  to  prove  its  exist- 
ence. This  Professor  Taussig  has  supplied,  and  we  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  him.  Edwin  Cannan 

Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Covimercio  {Direzione 
Generale  della  Statistica) :  Statistica  delle  Societa  Coopera- 
tive di  Lavoro  fra  Braccianti  Muratori  ed  Affini  al 
31  Decejjibre,  1894.  (Eome  :  Libreria  Bocca.  1895.  Post  4to, 
pp.  xxvi.,  84.     1  lira.) 

To  students  of  social  questions  the  Eeport  on  Co-operative  Labour 
Societies  formed  among  day  labourers,  masons  and  bricklayers,  and 
workmen  of  kindred  trades,  which  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Itahan  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  has  recently 
pubUshed,  presents  features  of  no  common  interest.  That  co-operative 
production  involves  much  greater  difficulties  than  co-operative  distribu- 
tion, is  a  commonly  accepted  opinion  ;  and  among  the  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  co-operative  production,  which  have  been  made  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  those  which  have  succeeded  have  hitherto  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  attempts  made  by  workmen  engaged  in  the 
more  highly-skilled  trades  and  possessing,  it  may  be  assumed,  more 
than  average  inteUigence  and  a  certain  amount  of  education.  Here> 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  account  of  a  large  number  of  co-opera- 
tive productive  societies,  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  which  have 
been  estabhshed  among  navvies  and  ether  classes  of  workmen  by  no 
means  high  up  in  the  scale  of  skill,  and  which,  none  the  less,  appear  to 
have  met  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  success.  Between  1883,  the 
first  year  in  which  the  Official  Bulletin  of  Joint  Stock  Societies  w^as 
published,  and  the  end  of  1889  there  were  officially  recognised  sixty- 
five  societies  of  the  type  with  which  this  Eeport  deals,  while  in  the 
five  years  1890-94  there  were  so  recognised  more  than  400  societies  of 
this  class.  After  making  allowance  for  societies  having  no  real  existence, 
the  number  of  fully  recognised  societies  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1894 
w^as  about  400 ;  and,  in  addition,  this  Eeport  contains  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  societies  existing  at  the  end  of  1893,  but  which  had  not 
received  legal  recognition. 

These  societies  are  largely  composed  of  men  who  were  originally 
agricultural  labourers,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand 
for  *  coarse '  labour  due  to  the  extensive  development  of  public  works 
and  of  building  speculation  in  Italy,  found  it  possible  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  connection  with  road-making,  river  and  canal  embank- 
ment work,  and  building  operations.  The  growth  of  this  form  of 
associated  industry  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  legislative  pro- 
visions which  have  been  made  in  Italy  with  the  express  object  of 
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facilitating  the  undertaking  of  public  works  by  co-operative  societies. 
Under  a  law  passed  in  July  1889  contracts  for  work  required  by  the 
State  may  be  given  to  co-operative  associations  of  working  men  without 
the  necessity  for  open  competition,  and  without  their  being  obliged  to 
deposit  security,  provided  that  the  value  of  any  such  contract  does  not 
exceed  £4,000,  and  that  the  contract  be  one  in  which  the  value  of  the 
labour  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  materials.  The  results  attained 
by  this  enactment  are  indicated  by  the  figures  given  in  this  Keport, 
w^hich  show  that  under  this  law  146  distinct  societies  of  day  labourers, 
masons  and  bricklayers,  &c.,  had,  up  to  the  end  of  1894,  obtained  from 
the  Italian  Government  contracts  to  the  aggregate  value  of  £447,212. 
It  appears  that  some  of  the  societies  which  have  been  formed  are  not 
really  co-operative,  having  been  got  up  by  contractors,  who  employ  the 
men  at  bare  wages,  while  they  themselves  pocket  all  the  profits. 
However,  that  a  large  proportion  are  genuine,  is  scarcely  doubtful; 
for  the  number  of  societies  registered  at  the  different  Prefectures  as 
qualified  co-operative  societies,  to  which  contracts  may  properly  be 
given  by  the  Government  Administrations,  is  no  less  than  311.  With 
regard  to  the  organisation  and  the  financial  position  of  a  large  number 
of  these  Italian  co-operative  labour  societies,  a  mass  of  valuable 
details,  of  which  space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction  here,  will  be 
found  in  this  instructive  Eeport. 

David  F.  Schloss 

Heures  de  Travail  et  Salaires,     Par  Maurice  Ansiaux.     (Brux- 
elles :  Larcier.     1896.) 

This  '  inaugural  dissertation,'  prepared  by  the  author  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Liege, 
is  an  interesting  account  of  a  most  important  economic  question 
of  the  day.  It  exhibits  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  and  a  discreet  judgment  in  reviewing  the  variety 
of  opinion  to  which  the  discussion  has  given  rise.  An  Intro- 
duction is  followed  by  an  historical  retrospect,  by  a  criticism  of  the 
socialistic  proposals  of  an  eight-hours  day  and  a  minimum  wage,  and 
by  an  exposition  of  the  author's  own  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  he 
treats.  English  readers  will  be  interested,  though  not  perhaps 
surprised,  to  find  that  in  Belgium  a  day  of  eleven  hours  is  regarded  as 
the  attainable  desideratum,  and  they  will  derive  instruction  from  the 
account  given  of  those  organisations  among  workmen  which,  like  the 
disputes  to  which  they  sometimes  give  rise,  may — when  compared  with 
arrangements  effected  in  England  for  the  preservation  of  industrial 
peace  through  the  medium  of  combinations  of  masters  and  men 
— be  not  inaccurately  described  as  rudimentary.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  every  important  economic  respect  the 
position  of  the  English  workman  is  still  in  advance  of  that  occupied 
by  his  Continental  brother,  and  that  it  is  to  EngUsh  practical  experi- 
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ence,  and  to  the  records  of  that  experience  given,  and  the  suggestions  of 
further  improvement  advanced,  by  EngHsh  writers,  that  appeal  is 
made  by  Continental  authors,  who  aspire  to  bring  up  to  date  their 
information  and  proposals.  Among  this  class  the  author  of  the  disser- 
tation before  us  may  be  placed ;  and  his  diligence  in  examining 
the  available  material  is  no  less  deserving  of  commendation  than  his 
independence  in  expressing  his  own  opinion,  and  his  impartiality  in 
reviewing  that  of  others. 

L.  L.  Price 

International  Bimetallism.     By  Francis  A.  Walker.     (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1896.) 

The  subject  of  this  book,  and  the  name  of  its  author,  combine 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public  and  the 
professed  economist.  Its  appearance  is  opportune ;  for,  as  General 
Walker  states  in  the  Preface,  while  it  was  *  originally  prepared  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  impending  political  contest  in  the  United 
States,'  he  will  be  *  glad  if  it  proves  to  be  in  any  degree  instructive 
with  reference  to  the  question  which  is  destined  to  underlie  that  great 
struggle.'  Apart,  however,  from  the  special  prominence  into  which  the 
subject  has  been  thrust  by  the  Presidential  contest,  and  apart  also  from 
the  natural  desire  of  economists  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  issues  involved,  and  authoritative  guidance 
in  the  confusions  of  partisan  prejudice,  from  an  eminent  economist, 
the  question  of  International  Bimetallism  is  of  great  scientific,  and 
of  more  than  scientific,  interest.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  among  economic  problems  of  immediate  practical  importance 
it  occupies  a  place  second  to  none,  and  yet  it  is  also  in  an  especial 
degree  a  question,  which  demands  for  its  intelligent  comprehension, 
and,  in  a  fuller  measure,  for  its  satisfactory  solution,  no  small  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  and  guidance.  In  no  quarter  is  this  dual  require- 
ment likely  to  be  better  met  than  in  the  writings  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  this  book ;  for  among  living  economists  there  are  certainly 
few — we  doubt,  if  there  are  any — who  have  displayed  a  greater  facility 
in  presenting  economic  reasoning  in  a  form  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  direct  the  action,  of  the  plain  citizen,  while 
economic  students  must  always  gratefully  remember  that  to  General 
Walker  is  largely  due  perhaps  the  most  important  revolution  of 
economic  theory  which  this  generation  has  witnessed.  His  utterances, 
therefore,  command  an  interested  hearing  both  from  the  amateur  and 
from  the  professional  economist,  and  the  present  book  maintains  the 
repute  acquired  by  previous  productions  of  the  same  pen. 

Professor  Foxwell  justly  remarked  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Bimetallic  League,  that  perhaps  the  most  compact,  instructive,  and 
satisfactory  presentation  of  bimetallic  theory  was  to  be  found  in  some 
chapters  of  General  Walker's  Moneys  Trade  and  Industry.     In  some 
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respects  the  present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  earlier  book ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  introductory  portion.  At  any  rate,  the  later  book  is  a  new 
expression  of  an  old  creed.  As  General  Walker  himself  says,  he 
does  not  know  that  he  has  '  had  occasion  to  change  a  single  one  of  the 
opinions  expressed '  in  the  smaller  Money,  Trade  and  Industry,  or  the 
larger  Money,  International  Bimetallism  is  marked  by  the  same 
directness  of  statement,  the  same  mastery  of  the  important  points  at 
issue,  the  same  courage  and  force  of  conviction.  General  Walker,  as 
students  of  his  writings  are  aware,  does  not  shrink  from  forming  or 
uttering  definite  opinions ;  and  we  believe  that  such  plainness  of  speech 
is  needed  to  ensure  the  attention,  much  more  to  carry  the  assent,  of 
those  by-standers  on  whose  action  the  decision  of  the  monetary 
question  must  finally  depend,  while  we  may  fairly  hope  that  this 
quality  will  meet  with  no  less  genuine  respect  from  honest  opponents 
than  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  zealous  supporters.  In  the 
interests  of  sound  monetary  practice,  no  less  than  in  those  of  scientific 
correctness,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fighting  should  be  in  the  open,  and 
that  the  instructed  should  not  hesitate  to  make  known  to  the  un- 
instructed  their  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  combatants.  Such  at 
least  is  General  Walker's  position.  No  reader  of  this  book  can  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  any  doubt  of  the  belief  of  its  author ;  and  he 
w^ould  be  a  daring  critic,  who  should  question  the  general  competence 
of  the  American  Professor  to  discuss  a  problem  which  is  eminently 
economic,  or  his  special  qualification  to  deal  with  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  economics  to  which  this  book  relates.  For  these  reasons  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  promote  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  It  is  frankly  and  consistently  bimetallic  ;  for  General  Walker 
is,  as  he  says,  '  a  bimetallist,  of  the  international  type,  to  the  very 
centre '  of  his  being.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
'  international  bimetallism,'  as  a  fresh  and  forcible  expression  on  a 
matter  of  public  interest  of  the  definite,  long-standing  convictions  of  an 
economist  of  world-wide  repute. 

General  Walker  possesses,  as  we  have  observed,  a  peculiar  gift  for 
the  popular  presentation  of  scientific  reasoning.  He  is  plain,  and  he 
is  direct ;  and  his  argument  is  easy  to  grasp,  and  free  from  the  subtlety, 
which,  if  sometimes  necessary  in  economics,  is  frequently  perplexing. 
The  *man  in  the  street,'  who  is  prone  to  dismiss  bimetallism 
as  beyond  his  comprehension,  will  be  robbed  of  his  excuse,  when  he 
reads  this  book.  But  he  will  be  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  that  he  has 
been  led  by  an  easy  road  round  the  subject,  rather  than  explored  its  main 
recesses.  The  chapters,  of  which  the  volume  consists,  were  originally 
prepared  for  lectures  in  Harvard  University,  and  the  requirements  of 
an  academic  audience  are  met  by  the  lecturer.  His  mode  of  presenta- 
tion may  indeed  be  popular,  and  he  would  be  untrue  to  himself  if  his 
language  were  not  vivid  and  his  reasoning  terse.  But  he  would  be  no 
less  untrue,  if  he  did  not  speak  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  the 
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lectures  betray  an  acquaintance  with  the  recent  additions  which  con- 
troversial discussion  has  made  to  the  literature,  already  abundant,  of 
monetary  economics.  One  incident  of  that  discussion  has  been  an 
activity  of  historical  research,  and  of  the  results  of  this  research 
General  Walker  avails  himself.  In  successive  chapters  he  deals 
with  the  early  production  of  the  precious  metals,  with  the  period  from 
Augustus  to  Columbus,  with  bimetallism  in  England  from  1666  to 
1816,  with  French  and  American  bimetallism  to  1851,  and  with 
French  bimetallism  to  1873.  In  the  first  two  chapters  he  utilises 
material  contained  in  his  own  earlier  writings  on  monetary  topics, 
reviewing  it  in  connection  wnth  later  research,  and  placing  it  in 
relation  to  current  events.  The  three  following  chapters  seem 
of  especial  value  because  they  correct  many  prevalent  ideas  on  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  older  forms  of  local  and  national 
bimetallism  and  modern  proposals  for  international  bimetallism.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  in  disentangling  the  confusions,  and  removing 
the  misunderstandings,  which  have  gathered  about  the  older  history, 
the  author  follows  the  researches,  among  others,  of  Mr.  Dana 
Horton,  to  whom  he  pays  the  tribute  which  is  due.  Every  student  of 
monetary  history,  who  has  pushed  his  inquiries  to  any  distance,  must 
have  come  across  traces  of  Mr.  Horton's  work  ;  but  we  believe  that, 
through  the  medium  of  General  Walker's  lucid  and  vigorous  presenta- 
tion, the  results  of  the  unwearied  industry  of  that  investigator 
are  likely  to  obtain  an  ampler  recognition,  and  to  reach  a  wider  public. 
In  the  process  they  cannot  fail  to  disturb,  if  they  do  not  remove,  the 
foundation  of  some  common  and  persistent  errors,  begotten  of  the 
spectacle  presented  coincidently  with  the  older  bimetallism,  though 
by  no  means  consequential  upon  it,  of  the  struggle  among  the  nations 
for  the  precious  metals,  and  of  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  a  token  currency  for  small  denominations.  These  in- 
cidents, together  with  others,  are  viewed  in  correct  perspective 
by  General  Walker  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  deals  with  early 
bimetallism. 

Armed  with  this  historical  knowledge  he  addresses  himself  to  more 
recent  events,  to  the  unconscious  commencement  and  facile,  though 
injurious,  progress  of  the  movement  towards  '  demonetisation,'  to  the 
main  incidents  and  general  course  of  the  *  great  debate '  between 
monometallism  and  bimetallism,  which  has  followed  on  a  clearer 
recognition  of  the  consequences  of  that  movement,  and  to  a  *  review 
and  summary '  of  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  whole  book.  In 
dealing  with  these  topics  he  is,  as  always,  luminous,  interesting,  and 
persuasive.  He  is  keen  to  perceive  and  emphasise  the  main  points  at 
issue,  he  is  quick  to  seize  and  utilise  the  opportunities  ofiered  by 
ignorant  or  indiscreet  opposition,  he  is  prompt  and  unsparing  in  dis- 
missing unreal  or  disingenuous  objections,  he  is  ever  anxious  to  guide 
the  practical  by  the  scientific,  but  he  is  no  less  concerned  to  direct  the 
scientific  to  the  practical.     He  makes  no  secret  of  his  advocacy,  but  he 
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is  an  advocate,  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  and  equipped 
with  abundance  of  knowledge.  These  characteristics  are,  we  think, 
especially  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  past  and  the  present  attitude 
and  action  of  his  own  country.  As  in  his  recent  address  to  the  English 
BimetalUc  League,  he  removes  mistaken  impressions  on  the  views  of 
the  various  pohtical  parties,  divided  as  they  are  in  essence  between 
national  and  international  bimetallism,  and  he  urges  that  certain  actions 
of  Congress  have  been  misinterpreted  on  this  side  of  the  water.  But 
he  none  the  less  stoutly  affirms  his  opinion  that  national  bimetallism 
could  not  prevail  over  the  economic  forces  opposed  to  it  in  American 
conditions,  that  for  the  same  reason,  among  others,  bimetallism  has 
never  been  fairly  tried  in  the  States  in  the  past,  and  that  recent 
American  policy  has  retarded  rather  than  advanced  that  international 
bimetallism  of  the  practical  feasibility,  success,  and  advantage  of 
which  he  is  as  confident  as  he  is  convinced  of  its  sound  economic 
basis.  To  international  bimetallists,  accordingly,  who  desire  a 
reasoned  and  compact  argument  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  to  candid 
monometallists,  who  are  not  unwilling  to  be  converted,  if  they  can 
be  persuaded  that  another  creed  is  more  comprehensive  and 
rational,  and  to  the  great  body  of  by-standers,  who  are  waiting  for  the 
guidance  of  the  economic  expert,  this  able,  lucid,  and  persuasive 
statement  of  the  case  for  international  bimetallism  may  be 
commended.  We  believe  that  in  economic  circles  it  promises  to  take 
its  place  as  a  text-book  for  students,  along  with  other  writings  from  the 
same  pen ;  and  that  many  individuals  among  the  general  public,  un- 
willing to  read  other  economists  from  a  fear,  not  wholly  unfounded,  of 
excessive  subtlety  or  arid  abstraction,  will  be  tempted  by  a  former 
agreeable  experience  to  address  themselves  to  General  Walker's  new 
volume,  and  that  they  will  find,  as  heretofore,  that  the  result  has 
justified  the  experiment. 

L.  L.  Price 

Letters  of  David  lUcardo  to  John  Bamsay  McCulloch,  181G-18'23. 
Edited  with  introductions  and  annotations  by  J.  H. 
Hollander,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
(American  Economic  Association,  New  York  :  Macmillan, 
London  :  Sonnenschein,  1890.) 

If  we  are  tempted  to  regret  that  these  Letters  are  first  given  to  the 
public  by  American  and  not  by  English  enterprise,  we  may  hail  it  as 
one  more  sign  that  our  brother  economists  in  the  United  States  share 
our  regard  for  our  common  economic  ancestors.  In  his  editor- 
ship Dr.  Hollander  has  shown  piety,  care,  candour,  and  learning.  He 
has  also  the  self-rostraint  often  lacking  in  much  older  men ;  he  has 
added  to  the  Letters  the  commentary  that  was  needed,  and  no  more. 

The  Letters  themselves  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1894.     They  are  even  more  strictly  econon  ical  than  those 
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published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1887,  addressed  to  Malthus.  The 
latter  embraced  a  longer  period,  1810  to  1823,  and  were  88  in  number. 
The  McCulloch  collection  begins  in  1816  and  ends  in  1823  ;  it  contains 
41  letters  of  Ricardo  to  McCulloch,  two  of  Ricardo  to  Malthus  (xl-xliii), 
one  of  Malthus  to  Ricardo  (xlii),  and  one  from  James  Mill  to 
McCulloch.  This  last,  written  on  Ricardo's  death,  had  been  already- 
printed  in  Bain's  Life  of  James  Mill,  pp.  209-11.  There  are  one  or 
two  verbal  differences  between  Dr.  Hollander's  transcript  and  Professor 
Bain's,  as  there  are  also  between  the  versions  of  the  two  letters  of 
Ricardo  to  Malthus  given  in  the  McCulloch  collection  (xl  and  xliii),  and 
the  versions  in  the  Clarendon  Press  collection. 

Biographically  the  new  collection  is  useful  as  filling  up  some  gaps  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  correspondence.  Thus  in  the  latter  the  year  1819 
is  represented  by  only  two  Letters,  but  in  the  former  by  six,  1820  by 
five  in  the  latter  and  ten  in  the  former,  1821  by  six  and  by  eight,  1822 
by  one  and  by  seven  respectively.  The  two  portions  of  the  Trower 
collection  will  enable  Dr.  Hollander  to  carry  his  record  of  the  life  of 
Ricardo  still  nearer  completeness ;  and  the  extracts  given  (on 
pp.  138-144)  from  the  Letters  written  by  Ricardo  during  a  tour  on  the 
Continent  (privately  printed  in  1891)  bring  out  his  hero's  character  in 
many  new  lights.  Dr.  Ht)llander  has  perhaps  counted  smuggling  too 
delicate  a  subject  to  handle  in  a  land  of  protective  tariffs ;  or  he  would 
not  have  omitted  the  passage  where  Ricardo  expresses  his  stem  dis- 
approval of  that  practice,  and  refuses  to  allow  Mrs.  Ricardo  to  import 
French  silks  in  that  *  dishonest  and  immoral '  manner.  But  the  editor 
may  have  been  keeping  these  and  other  plums  for  his  biography. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  McCulloch  collection,  they  are  full  of 
interest  if  not  of  novelty.  Ricardo  argues  McCulloch  out  of  his  idea 
that  there  should  be  a  forcible  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt.  The  disciple  diligently  removed  from  all  his  later  books,  as  loell 
as  from  Bicardo's  tvorks  as  edited  by  himj  all  traces  of  his  early  heresy 
(Hollander,  p.  1,  but  esp.  pp.  7-8).  He  tried  to  turn  the  tables  on  his 
master  afterwards  by  labouring  to  convince  him  that  he  should  allow 
no  exception  to  the  doctrine  that  value  depended  on  quantity  of  labour 
(see  Letter  XIV,  &c.),  and  that  machinery  was  an  unmixed  benefit  to 
the  labourer  (Letter  XXV,  &c.)    But  Ricardo  stood  firm. 

These  Letters  testify  to  Ricardo's  parliamentary  influence  and 
activity.  Dr.  Hollander  deserves  credit  for  pointing  out  the  hitherto 
unnoticed  part  Ricardo  took  in  the  work  of  Committees,  for  example 
in  that  of  the  Agricultural  Committees,  where,  as  Ricardo  puts 
it,  he  at  least  made  these  *  bad  legislators '  (the  farmers)  *  talk  non- 
sense, and  put  it  on  record  '  (Letter  XXIV  and  notes).  Mr.  Cannan's 
account  (in  the  Economic  Journal)  of  Ricardo's  work  in  Parliament 
needs  amendment  in  light  of  the  new  evidence,  as  Mr.  Cannan  would  be 
the  first  to  admit, 

James  Bonar 
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The  Science  of  Finance,  By  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated'  by 
T.  B.  Veblen.  (Chicago  :  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1895.)  800  pp.  8vo.  No.  1  of  the  Economic  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Cohn  bids  fair  to  become  well  known  to  a  wider  circle  of 
English  readers  than  any  German  economist  has  hitherto  been. 
Articles  from  his  pen  are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Journal 
and  of  the  leading  American  reviews,  and  his  History  of  Political 
Economy,  translated  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science,  is 
now  followed  by  a  translation  of  his  Science  of  FinancCy  under  the 
Auspices  of  Chicago  University.  Prof.  Cohn  is  an  interesting  writer, 
independent,  vigorous,  decisive  and  well-informed.  These  qualities 
are  to  be  found  in  other  German  Professors  of  economics ;  but  Prof. 
Cohn  secures,  we  imagine,  the  preference  of  the  translator  by  the 
merit,  rare  among  his  scientific  compatriots,  of  compressing  w^hat  he 
has  to  say  within  manageable  compass.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
volume  of  800  pages  omits  one  of  the  four  Books  of  the  original 
System  der  Finanzwissenschaft ;  but  even  this  book,  deahng  with  the 
German  Tax  Legislation  of  the  present  time  (and  deemed  to  be  out  of 
date  after  a  lapse  of  six  years),  would  not  have  made  the  volume  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  size  of  Prof.  Wagner's  monumental  and 
still  unfinished  Fifianzwissenschaft,  The  omission  of  Book  III.  is,  in 
some  respects,  to  be  regretted ;  and  the  cross  references  to  the  author's 
Political  Economy  tend  still  further  to  impair  the  *  unity  within  itself  ' 
which  is  desirable  in  such  a  volume.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
welcoming  the  translation  and  in  recommending  it  to  the  English 
student  who  has  already  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  general  use  as  Prof.  Bastable's  Public 
Finance,  It  does  not  cover  the  same  ground.  It  does  not  deal  in  the 
same  way  with  topics  handled  by  both  writers.  But  its  point  of  view  is 
ingenious  and  suggestive,  and  it  stimulates  reflection  even  where  it  fails 
to  carry  conviction.  Comparison  of  theories  is  hardly  less  necessary 
or  fruitful  than  comparison  of  facts  in  the  science  of  Finance. 

The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  patriotism.  '  The  word  Fatherland 
probably  is  the  one  word  that  symbolises  to  the  modern  citizen  all 
those  higher  interests  which,  apart  from  economic  goods,  are  what  the 
national  organisation  conserves  *  (p.  152).  The  citizen  must,  if  need 
be,  shed  his  blood  cheerfully  in  defence  of  his  country.  He  must,  at 
whatever  inconvenience,  render  in  kind  to  the  State  his  services  as  a 
conscript  in  the  army,  and  equally,  within  the  limits  of  his  ability, 
must  contribute  of  his  means  to  meet  other  requirements  of  the  State. 
The  same  honourable  alacrity  should  be  shown,  and  the  same  stirring 
pride  felt,  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  first.  Those  who  grudge  their 
taxes  or  expect  some  material  return  for  them  are  lacking  in  the  moral 
sense  of  duty  to  the  community.  Indeed,  that  the  State's  work  should 
be   *  done  simply  out  of  inclination   for  the    work,   from  motives  of 
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honour  and  patriotism,  without  regard  to  any  economic  return  ...  is 
the  ideal  of  a  free  commonwealth ;  it  is  the  ancient  ideal  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  State  and  for  the  State's  sake ;  it  is  the  grand  and 
undying  conception  handed  down  from  antiquity  of  a  freeman's  work 
whose  spirit  instinctively  recoils  from  the  thought  of  a  pecuniary 
motive '  (p.  256).  Unfortunately  there  is  now  a  *  wide  divergence 
between  this  ideal  and  the  reality,'  for  the  modem  bureaucratic  State 
must  needs  pay  its  officers.  Resistance  to  proposed  taxation  is  too 
much  pandered  to.  Statesmen  'proceed  on  the  principle  that  the 
least  possible  offence  must  be  given  to  the  modern  citizen's  irritable 
spirit  of  resistance  to  all  public  demands'  (p.  104).  But  if  we 
are  ever  to  reach  a  satisfactory  basis  of  finance  *it  will  have 
to  come  to  this,  that  every  public  purpose  must  be  pursued 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  sacrifices  necessarily  involved 
are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  body  of  citizens. 
Every  public  activity  that  may  require  sacrifice  should  be  enabled 
to  pursue  its  end  in  all  serenity,  without  being  disturbed  by  any 
questions  as  to  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds  '  {ib.).  To  which  we 
would  object  that,  however  convenient  this  might  prove  to  govern- 
ments, and  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  citizen  should  have 
an  enlightened  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  State  and  of  the  inmaterial 
benefits  which  he  derives  from  its  existence,  principles  like  these  are  of 
Uttle  assistance  in  modern  democracies.  Indeed,  the  more  public- 
spirited  a  man  is,  the  more  earnestly  will  he  inquire  precisely  what 
expenses  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  State  to  incur,  in  what 
way  they  can  be  defrayed  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the  com- 
munity, and  whether  the  resulting  benefits  are  found  to  warrant  the 
attendant  expense.  Upon  these  radical  considerations  Prof.  Cohn  is 
less  explicit.  Many  interesting  observations  upon  them  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book ;  but  he  would,  we  think,  have  been  better 
advised  to  group  them  together  in  more  orderly  sequence  and  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  very  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  nature^ 
origin,  and  evolution  of  the  State,  whose  existence,  in  its  present 
form,  it  would,  for  his  purpose,  have  been  quite  legitimate  to  take  for 
granted. 

English  and  American  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  (apart 
from  military  reasons)  the  most  cogent  reason  for  the  building  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State  is  the  fact  that  *  there  is  a  necessary  period  of 
transition,  during  which  the  receipts  of  the  business  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  expenses '  (p.  147),  that  University  endowment  ia 
part  of  the  regular  business  of  the  organisation  of  the  State  (p.  170), 
that  all  nations  have  been  'constrained  to  follow'  the  example  of 
conscription  (p.  251),  that  the  author  condemns  *  conversion  '  of  debts 
(p.  239),  and  that  the  French  octroi  is  *  bound  to  seek  and  to  find  a 
foothold  in  other  countries '  (p.  422).  Nationalism  has  its  narrowness 
as  well  as  its  grandeur.  After  Prof.  Cohn's  bold  claim  that  Germany 
is  supreme  in  financial  as  in  economic  science  (p.  32),  we  are  not 
No.  23.— VOL.  VI  H  H 
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surprised  at  his  mean  opinion  of  the  French  writers  since,  and  except,  the 
Physiocrats,  nor  at  his  denunciation  of  *  Adam  Smith's  pusillanimous 
theory  of  the  income  tax '  (p.  419) ;  but  it  must  be  our  consolation  to 
note  that  he  is  impartial  enough  to  accuse  Eau  of  being  ignorant, 
superficial,  and  inconsistent,  and  compares  some  of  Stein's  views  to 
fireworks,  which  dazzle  for  a  moment  '  only  to  leave  us  in  a  still 
profounder  darkness'  (p.  25). 

In  short,  the  volume  is  valuable  because,  the  product  of  a  Teutonic 
mind  of  undoubted  ability,  it  presents  an  old  subject  in  a  new  way  to 
English  readers ;  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  some- 
times by  agreement,  sometimes  by  reaction,  derive  much  benefit  from  a 
•careful  study  of  its  pages. 

Henry  Higgs 


NOTES   AND  MEMORANDA 

British  Co-operative  Congress,  1896 

The  Annual  Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
held  at  Woolwich  last  Whitsuntide,  was  briefly  referred  to  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Economic  Journal.  To  the  professed  co-operator  the  matters 
of  interest  there  dealt  with  were  legion  ;  but  I  must  content  myself 
here  with  noticing  those  larger  questions  whose  immediate  importance 
claims  the  attention  of  the  general  economist.  These  were  mainly  the 
question  of  profit-sharing  with  the  employees  of  co-operative  societies  : 
the  application  of  co-operative  methods  to  British  agriculture :  the 
promotion  of  distributive  co-operation  in  our  great  cities  :  closer  rela- 
tions of  co-operators  in  all  countries  :  the  relations  of  trade  unionists 
and  co-operators :  the  growth  of  the  movement,  and  a  few  other 
matters. 

On  the  first  of  these,  which  has  agitated  and  embittered  almost 
every  Co-operative  Congress  for  many  years  past,  there  is  little  progress 
to  report.     The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  bitterness  was  on  this 
occasion  avoided ;  the  worst,  that  the  whole  matter  was  comfortably 
shelved  for  another  year,  without  any  substantial  prospect  of  its  being 
a  bit  nearer  a  solution  at  the  end  of  that  time.     Year  after  year  this 
controversy  has  come  before  Congress,  chiefly  with  reference  to  those 
large  federations  of  consumers*  societies,  and  especially  the  English 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which  employ  many  thousand  workers, 
largely  non  co-operators,  for  wages  only.     Year  after  year  the  profit- 
sharing  party  have  carried  their  resolution  in  Congress  without  any 
practical  result.     Two  years  ago  they  strove  to  go  further  and  institute 
practical  steps  to  have  the  principle  so  often  ratified  carried  out,  but 
the  Congress  on  this  issue  was  equally  divided.     In  1895,  at  Hudders- 
field,  a  fight  was  avoided  by  a  resolution  passed  with  practical  unani- 
mity, and  tending  towards  a  conciliation  of  the  two  principles.   This  at 
first  sight  might  seem  impossible,  but  not  on  a  closer  examination. 
What  the  consumers*  party  are  contending  for  is  at  bottom  the  right  to 
have  their  workshops  carried  on  by  federations  of  consumers  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers.     This  is  not  inconsistent  with  giving  the 
actual  workers  a  certain  share  in  the  profits,  and  a  certain  representa- 
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tion  in  the  control.     On  the  other  hand,  the  profit-sharing  party  do  • 
not  demand  for  the  actual  workers  the  whole  of  the  profit,  or  the 
dominant  voice  in  the  control.     Such  a  conciliation  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  more  than  one  large  federation  of 
consumers. 

The  Huddersfield  conciliation  resolution  was  generally  taken  to  indi- 
cate a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  Wholesale  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Scottish,  and  end  the  controversy  by  adopting  some  form  of  profit- 
sharing  and  co-partnership  with  its  employees.  The  Co-operative- 
Union  got  together  a  committee  representing  the  chief  parties  inter- 
ested and  the  chief  views  on  the  subject ;  and  this  committee  presented' 
its  conclusions  to  the  Congress  of  this  year.  To  the  general  disap- 
pointment no  solution  had  been  arrived  at.  The  majority  report,, 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  the  Scottish 
Wholesale,  and  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  (of  co-partner- 
ship societies)  agreed  in  recommending — 

I.  That  in  connection  with  all  co-operative  enterprises,  whether 
distributive  or  productive,  there  should  be  set  apart  some  portion  of 
the  profits  as  they  arise,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  provision  for 
workers  over  and  above  such  remuneration  as  they  would  receive  in. 
ordinary  competitive  workshops. 

II.  That  such  portion  of  the  profits  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers,  either  (1)  by  way  of  increasing  their  remuneration  ;  (2)  by 
enabling  them  to  become  shareholders ;  (3)  by  providing  superannua- 
tion or  pensions  in  old  age,  under  such  conditions  as  the  society  con- 
cerned may  fix  from  time  to  time. 

But  the  representatives  whose  concurrence  was  the  really  vital 
matter,  those  of  the  English  Wholesale,  presented  a  minority  report, 
declaring  the  present  basis  of  working  their  society  the  most  equitable 
and  just  to  the  great  body  of  co-operators  ;  and  that  having  tried  the 
payment  of  *  bonus  '  to  employees,  they  had  not  found  it  produce  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it. 

The  position  therefore  was  a  complete  failure  to  reach  any  solution. 
In  the  regular  course  the  report  came  up  for  discussion,  but  it  seemedi 
to  be  generally  felt  that  nothing  could  result  but  a  bitter  strife,  in 
which  no  definite  issue  would  be  before  the  delegates.  The  majority 
report  was  a  compromise,  which  the  profit-sharing  party  might  have- 
accepted  as  a  means  of  peace,  but  which  did  not  in  any  way  satisfy 
them  as  an  expression  of  principle.  It  does  indeed  acknowledge  profit- 
sharing,  but  it  proceeds  to  give  a  choice  of  three  methods  of  applying 
it,  of  which  one,  the  method  of  old  age  pensions,  raises  very  grave 
dangers  to  the  independence  of  the  worker ;  another,  the  increasing  of 
remuneration,  means  a  trifle  more  money  for  the  worker  with  little  or 
no  attempt  to  raise  his  status ;  and  only  the  third  embodies  what  all. 
profit-sharing  co-operators  in  England  consider  essential,  demanded 
alike  by  the  interests  of  the  worker  and  by  justice  to  the  other  factors 
in  co-operation,  viz.,  that  as  a  result  of  sharing  in  profit  should  come^ 
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copartnership,  a  sharing  in  capital,  control  and  responsibilities  also. 
To  have  approved  the  report  would  have  been  to  set  these  three  ideas 
on  an  equality ;  to  have  rejected  it,  to  appear  irreconcilable.  Worse 
still,  the  central  board,  in  submitting  the  report  to  Congress,  added  a 
proposal  picking  out  the  old  age  pensions  idea  for  approval,  and 
appointing  a  further  committee  to  draw  up  a  suitable  scheme.  No 
other  resolution  was  before  Congress,  and  according  to  the  strict 
interpretation  of  the  new  rules  no  other  could  be  submitted ;  almost 
every  one,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  no  good  could  come  of  expend- 
ing time  and  temper  in  such  a  hopelessly  confused  ^ndlee  as  threatened, 
and  so  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  sectional  conferences  for 
discussion  during  the  coming  year.  Next  year  it  may  be  hoped  this 
perennial  question  will  come  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  square  issue. 
One  does  not,  however,  see  what  prospect  there  is  in  any  case  of  a 
solution.  ■  The  non-profit-sharing  party  show  no  sign  of  giving  way  to 
the  repeatedly  expressed  opinion  of  Congress,  and  Congress  shows  no 
sign  of  willingness  to  enforce  the  rule  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  co-partnership  productive  societies  and 
the  handsome  profits  they  begin  to  pay  to  labour  may  eventually  lead 
the  workers  in  other  productive  societies  to  demand  like  advantages 
for  themselves ;  and  the  directors  of  those  bodies  to  see  that  what 
labour  gains  by  profit-sharing  no  man  loses. 

The  subject  to  come  first  and  most  prominently  before  the  Congress 
was  not,  however,  profit-sharing,  but  co-operation  in  British  agriculture. 
Lord  Winchilsea  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address,  and 
of  course  had  for  his  text  the  subject  with  which  his  name  is  so 
prominently  associated.  He  attributed  agricultural  depression  in  great 
part  to  the  fact  that  foreign  agriculturists  by  organising  are  driving  us 
out  of  our  own  markets,  whereas  our  own  agriculture,  with  eight 
millions  of  people  dependent  on  it,  is  totally  without  organisation.  He 
instanced  specially  the  butter  trade,  which  both  in  the  making  and  in 
the  marketing  is  so  organised  abroad,  that  Danish,  Normandy,  and 
Australian  are  well-known  brands  in  the  London  market,  while  no 
such  brand  as  British  butter  exists.  Eeferring  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Union,  and  the  British  Produce  Supply  Associ- 
ation, he  was  able  to  show  that  a  beginning  at  any  rate  had  been  made 
in  getting  the  agricultural  producers  to  combine,  and  the  railways  to 
give  facilities,  and  he  appealed  to  the  great  co-operative  societies  to  do 
their  part  by  purchasing  British  produce. 

Besides  this  address  the  Central  Board's  report  contained  evidence 
of  increased  activity  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  an  impression  was 
certainly  conveyed — and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  events — 
that  at  last  our  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  be  stirred  up  to  organise 
themselves  on  the  lines  by  which  their  competitors  in  most  other  civi- 
lised countries  have  obtained,  for  even  small  producers,  advantages 
scarcely  obtainable  by  the  largest  under  a  system  of  isolation. 

Two  other  matters,  which  I  mentioned  in  beginning  this  notice, 
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were  the  subjects  of  the  two  papers  read  before  the  Congress.  Mr^ 
George  Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  English 
Wholesale,  described  a  most  interesting  development  of  co-operative 
distribution  in  London.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  spite  of  two  or  three 
brilliant  exceptions,  co-operative  distribution  of  the  working-class  type 
has  been  a  great  failure  in  London,  the  *  co-operative  desert.*  Whether 
this  be  due  to  the  frivolous  nature  of  Londoners,  to  the  shifting 
character  of  the  population,  to  the  competition  of  very  large  traders 
working  on  very  small  margins,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  and  many 
other  causes,  the  fact  remains.  Moreover  it  is  true  not  only  of  London, 
but  in  a  less  degree  of  several  other  great  centres  of  population. 

Mr.  Hawkins  entitled  his  paper  '  Are  Modifications  in  the  Rochdale 
System  of  Co-operation  necessary  to  meet  the  Needs  of  Great  Centres  of 
Population  ? '  He  showed  that  for  many  years  past  co-operative  seed 
had  been  sown  broad-cast  throughout  London ;  and  local  societies 
had  sprung  up  in  numbers,  only  to  perish  rapidly.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  *  People's  Co-operative  Society  *  had  been  founded 
to  start  stores,  not  in  one,  but  in  many  districts  of  London,  and 
even,  he  seemed  to  hint,  of  other  great  cities.  The  constitution  of 
this  Society  includes  a  central  committee,  in  whose  hands  the  general 
management  remains,  and  local  committees  for  each  branch  to  look 
after  local  propaganda,  supervise  the  store,  and  so  on.  All  profits 
are  pooled  so  that  a  uniform  dividend  on  purchases  is  paid  at  all 
the  branches.  Already  five  of  these  had  been  got  to  work  success- 
fully, and  others  were  in  preparation.  Also  in  the  case  of  weak 
existing  societies,  negotiations  were  on  foot  to  absorb  them.  To  start 
this  scheme  the  English  Wholesale  had  voted  a  credit  of  £3,000.  This 
new  departure,  though  in  the  end  approved  by  a  very  large  majority, 
led  to  very  sharp  criticism.  First  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  not 
Rochdale  co-operation  at  all,  lacking  wholly  the  independence  and  local 
initiative  of  that  system,  while  the  equalisation  of  dividends  was  de- 
nounced as  a  premium  upon  mismanagement.  It  was  rather  effectively 
answered  to  this  last  point  that  the  Leeds  Society  with  its  seventy 
branches,  some  of  them  twenty  miles  out,  pays  the  same  dividend  in  all 
of  them.  The  other  part  of  the  criticism,  however,  seemed  to  me  much 
more  damaging.  The  centralisation  of  Londoners  for  co-operative  dis- 
tribution is  one  thing  and  may  be  necessary,  but  is  not  this  scheme 
really  the  establishment  and  control  of  stores  in  London,  not  by 
Londoners  at  all,  but  by  the  federated  consumers'  societies  of  the  rest 
of  England,  in  fact  by  the  English  Wholesale  Society  ?  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  Wholesale  voted  the  money  to  establish  the  scheme.  In 
return  it  is  not  only  to  have  the  control  at  first,  but  so  long  as  it  owns 
one  fourth  or  more  of  the  capital,  it  is  to  retain  the  majority  of  voices 
on  the  committee  of  management. 

Assuredly  the  Wholesale  would  be  doing  an  admirable  work  by  help- 
ing the  People's  Society  in  its  early  years,  with  a  firm  determination, 
however,  that  eventually,  either   as  one   society   spreading   all  over 
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• 

London,  or  as  several,  London  distributive  co-operation  should  learn 
to  walk  entirely  of  its  own  strength,  with  as  much  independence  as 
in  the  north  and  the  midlands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mtended 
to  set  up  a  large  number  of  retail  branches  of  the  Wholesale  Society — 
under  another  name,  and  with  a  small  measure  of  local  approval — 
great  commercial  success  may.  doubtless  be  attained,  but  it  cannot  be 
called  co-operation. 

The  only  other  paper  read  was  my  own  on  the  relation  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement  to  International  Commerce,  in  which,  in  view 
of  the  recent  formation  of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  I 
tried  to  give  in  brief  summary  the  present  position  of  co-operation  in 
the  various  civilised  countries,  and  then  to  deal  with  the  possibility 
and  results  of  commercial  relations  between  the  co-operators  of  different 
countries. 

A  few  other  matters  ought  to  be  very  briefly  touched  on.  The 
Irish  Section  was  suppressed,  and  the  Irish  Societies  tacked  on  to 
Scotland,  thus  completing  the  severance  between  the  general  British 
co-operative  movement  and  the  young  and  lusty  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive movement  of  Ireland.  This  very  regrettable  result  has  come 
about  partly  through  last  year's  Congress  having  supported  the 
English  Wholesale  in  estabhshing  creameries  of  its  own  in  Ireland, 
against  the  protest  of  the  Irish  Section  :  partly  through  the  refusal 
of  the  Irish  leaders  to  push  forward  a  store  movement. 

An  excellent  committee  on  the  educational  work  of  co-operative 
societies  was  appointed  and  great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  result 
of  their  labours  may  put  this  important  matter  on  more  systematic 
and  enlightened  lines  than  ever  before.  The  more  systematic  pro- 
motion of  co-operative  production  was  also  discussed,  but  the  sole 
result  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  sections  for  another  year's  con- 
sideration. For  some  years  past  there  has  existed  a  joint  committee 
of  trade  unionists  and  co-operators  to  settle  labour  disputes  in  co- 
operative societies.  The  appeal  to  this  body  has  not  been  obligatory 
and  in  the  past  year  some  friction  had  arisen.  A  serious  dispute 
caused  a  stoppage  of  work  for  many  weeks,  without  the  joint  com- 
mittee's services  being  accepted  by  the  co-operative  society  affected. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  make  such  acceptance  obligatory,  but  the 
proposal  never  actually  came  before  Congress  ;  it  was  found  unaccept- 
able and  withdrawn.  It  is  notable  that  great  organisations  of 
working  men  should  thus  find  it  hard  to  settle  their  disputes  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration. 

Forcible  notice  was  taken  of  the  attempt  of  certain  Scottish  traders 
to  boycott  co-operation  in  that  country  ;  and  an  enthusiastic  determina- 
tion to  resist  was  shown,  which  has  since  been  abundantly  justified  by 
events. 

The  statistics  for  1895  were  presented  to  Congress  and  showed 
that,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  taking  co-operation  in  all 
its  forms  and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  there  had  been  a  small 
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increase  in  the  number  of  societies,  but  only  of  productive  societies ; 
substantial  increases  in  members  and  capital ;  and  large  increases  in 
trade,  profits,  and  especially  in  investments.     The  figures  are  : 

Societies.       Members.  Shares.  Sales.  Profits.      Investments. 

£  £  £  £ 

1894  1674    1,343,518  15,006,663  49,985,065  4,911,299  7,780,462 

1895  1711    1,414,168  16,164,667  52,512,126  5,397,582  9,661,420 

Taking  productive  societies  only,  but  including  the  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  two  Wholesales,  we  have  : 

Societies.       Members.       Capital.  Trade.  Profit.         Loss. 

1894  171    24,868   1,643,685  3,173,705   146,559  8,493 

1895  210    25,805   1,914,920  3,820,257   161,823  1,565 

Further,  taking,  to  compare  with  these  figures  of  co-operative 
productive  societies  as  a  whole,  the  figures  pubHshed  by  Labour 
Co-partnership f  for  those  productive  societies  which  accept  the 
co-partnership  principle,  we  find  : 

Societies.       Capital.  Trade.  Profit.  Losses. 

1894  120    799,460    1,371.424    61,987    3,135 

1895  155    915,302    1,859,876    94,305    2,296^ 

We  thus  see  that  the  recent  growth  of  British  Co-operation  has 
been  much  more  rapid  on  the  productive  side,  and  especially  where 
the  co-partnership  principle  is  carried  out.  A  further  examination 
would  show  that  the  new  societies  in  1895  were  almost  all  in  Ireland, 
though  Scotland  and  England  show  large  growth  of  the  existing 
societies.  Lastly,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  productive  societies 
has  now  become  so  small  that  the  old  cry  *  co-operative  production 
a  failure  *  ought  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

Aneurin  Williams 


International  Socialist  Congress. 

The  International  Socialist  Workers  and  Trade  Union  Congress 
held  in  London  from  July  26th  to  August  1st,  is  the  fifth  Congress  of 
the  kind  since  the  collapse  of  the  historic  '  International '  iit  the 
Hague  in  1872.  The  others  met  in  London  in  1888,  Paris  1889, 
Brussels  1891,  and  Zurich  1893.  The  present  Congress  was  convened 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Zurich 
Congress,  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress.  The  basis  of  representation  was  that  laid  down  at 
Zurich : — 

*  All  trade  Unions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Congress,  also  those  Social- 
ist Parties   and  Organisations  which   recognise   the   necessity  of  the 

1  These  figures  of  Loss  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  those  given  above,  which 
Are  the  result  of  a  more  complete  enumeration. 
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organisation  of  the  workers  and  of  political  action.*  Nothing  was 
stipulated  as  to  the  proportion  of  delegates,  nor  was  any  definition 
given  of  what  constituted  a  society,  but  each  nationality  had  one  vote 
only  on  questions  of  principle,  regardless  of  the  number  of  its  delegates. 
Such  a  basis  very  naturally  opened  the  doors  to  gross  inequalities 
of  representation,  and  in  such  an  absurd  anomaly  germs  of  future 
trouble  were  inevitable.  In  principle  it  excluded  all  Anarchists  and 
Anti-Parliamentarian  groups,  but  admitted  both  without  challenge  if 
they  came  under  the  cloak  of  Trade  Unionists.  But,  the  principle 
decided,  the  duty  still  remained  of  saying  in  detail,  nationality  by 
nationality,  what  delegations  came  under  the  ban  of  excommunication. 
Let  it  be  added  that  some  hundred  professed  Anarchists  and  Anti- 
Parliamentarians  came  as  delegates  from  a  variety  of  Trade  Unions ; 
that  another  body  came  ostensibly  representing  Anarchist  groups,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  get  the  Zurich  basis  overthrown ;  that  the 
-delegates  spoke  at  least  a  dozen  different  languages,  varied  by  five 
times  that  number  of  dialects,  and  the  result  was  easily  to  be  foreseen. 
The  first  three  days  were  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  vainly  deciding 
upon  the  principle  of  exclusion,  and  then  upon  who  should  and  who 
should  not  be  excluded.  At  the  end  of  that  time  so  loud  and  incessant 
was  the  din  and  so  uproarious  the  proceedings,  that  the  trouble- 
some task  was  abandoned  in  sheer  despair,  and  the  officially  *  excluded ' 
delegates  were  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  in  their  seats  until  the 
•end  of  the  Congress. 

Of  the  inequality  of  representation  that  naturally  arose,  one  or  two 
examples  will  suf&ce.  The  large  and  compact  body  of  fully  representa- 
tive delegates  from  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  were  only 
equal  to  the  single  delegate  from  an  isolated  Portuguese  group.  One 
Servian  delegate  was  able  to  stultify  the  representative  voting  strength 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  from  France.  But  the  redtictio  ad  absurdum 
was  reached  when  it  transpired  that  by  letter  a  small  Australian 
Socialist  group  had  deputed  a  London  doctor  of  science  to  represent 
them,  and  over  and  over  again  this  gentleman  was  able,  with  his 
single  vote,  to  neutralise  the  entire  vote  of  475  cast  by  the  whole  of 
the  British  delegations.  An  analysis  of  the  groups  represented  shows 
an  even  more  ridiculous  state  of  things.  A  small  Berkshire  Socialist 
society  consisting  of  four  members,  had  precisely  the  same  weight  as 
the  railway  workers  with  12,000  members.  Again,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  with  less  than  3,000  adherents  had  more  than  ten 
times  the  voting  strength  of  the  Miners'  Federation  with  its  huge 
membership  of  over  200,000.  As  a  representative  gathering  therefore, 
the  Congress  was  an  utter  farce.  However,  though  it  lacked  repre- 
sentative value,  it  was  not  wanting  in ,  picturesque  interest.  There 
was  scarcely  a  notable  figure  in  the  Continental  Socialist  move- 
ment absent,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  chief  leaders  of  both 
the  English  Socialist  and  Trade  Union  movements  were  present. 
Delegates  were  also  present  from  America, 
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A  large  number  of  resolutions  had  been  sent  in  upon  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects.  These  were  grouped  into  eight  divisions,  and  for 
each  division  a  commission  was  elected  consisting  (where  possible)  of 
two  delegates  from  every  nationahty,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider 
them,  weed  out  such  as  they  thought  well,  and  assimilate  the  remainder 
into  a  conglomerate  report  which  they  presented  to  Congress.  The 
first  to  complete  their  labours — and  this  not  until  the  fourth  day — was 
the  Agrarian  Commission  who  declared  that : 

Agricultural  depression  is  caused  by  capitaHst  exploitation,  that  it 
can  only  be  removed  by  Socialism,  that  the  varying  systems  of  land 
tenure  in  the  different  countries  make  it  impossible  to  formulate  a 
general  programme,  that  complete  national  autonomy,  therefore,  be 
allowed,  and  that  to  this  end  national  statistical  committees  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  collating  and  internationally 
exchanging  information.  The  British  representatives  upon  the  Com- 
mission, anxious  for  something  immediate  and  definite,  presented  a 
minority  report,  in  which  they  urged  that  palliative  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  land,  and  that  agri- 
cultural teaching  should  be  introduced  into  all  schools.  In  connection 
with  these  reports  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  upon  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  'that  it 
tended  to  retard  the  spread  of  Socialism  in  those  districts  where  it 
was  the  chief  system  of  land  tenure.  When  the  vote  was  taken  the 
minority  report  was  defeated  and  the  majority  report  adopted  by 
overwhelming  numbers. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Commission  on  PoHtical  Action,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  lengthy  and  animated  discussion,  recommended  that : 

This  Congress  understands  political  action  as  the  organised  struggle  in  all 
forms  for  the  conquest  of  political  power  and  its  use  nationally  and  locally  in 
legislation  and  administration  by  the  working  class  on  behalf  of  their  eman- 
cipation. The  Congress  declares  that  with  the  view  of  reaUsing  the  emancipation 
of  the  workers,  the  enfranchisement  of  humanity  and  the  citizen,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Socialist  Kepublic,  the  conquest  of  political 
power  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  calls  upon  workers  of  all  countries  to 
unite,  independent  of  and  apart  from  all  bourgeois  political  parties,  and  to 
demand  universal  adult  suffrage,  one  adult  one  vote,  the  second  ballot 
together  with  the  national  and  local  referendmn  and  initiative. 

The  report  having  declared  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage,  and 
the  political  autonomy  of  all  nations,  concluded  with  the  declaration  : 

That,  whatever  the  pretext,  whether  it  be  religious  or  in  the  interests  of  so 
called  civilisation,  colonial  extension  is  only  another  name  for  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  capitalist  exploitation  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  capitalist  class. 

The  debate  centred  upon  an  amendment  to  delete  the  clause  relat- 
ing to  action  independent  of  bourgeois  parties,  moved  by  an  English 
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trades  unionist.'  This,  though  supported  by  the  Fabian,  Belgian,  and 
a  portion  of  the  English  Trades  Union  delegations,  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  report  as  drafted  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C.,  introduced  the  Education  Eeport  in  an 
exceedingly  able  speech  that  was  largely  tempered  by  his  unique 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  London  Technical  Education  Board. 
Among  other  things  it  set  forth  : 

(1)  That  it  was  the  public  duty  of  each  country  to  estabUsh  a  complete  system 
of  democratically  controlled  education,  *  extending  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
University,  the  whole  made  genuinely  accessible  to  every  citizen  by  freedom 
from  fees  and  by  scholarships  covering  maintenance.'  (2)  That  the  school 
arrangements  should  include  one  meal  a  day  in  conunon,  as  in  the  cantines 
scolairesj  without  invidious  distinction  between  rich  and  poor ;  and  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  complete  maintenance  and  education, 
according  to  the  best  methods,  of  all  orphan  or  destitute  children.  (3)  That  the 
minimum  age  of  exemption  from  school  and  for  employment  be  raised  to  six- 
teen. (4)  That  the  employment  in  night  work,  and  daaigerous  or  unhealthy 
trades,  of  any  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  prohibited,  and  (5)  that  no 
employer  be  allowed  to  employ  such  a  child  for  more  than  twenty -four  hours  a 
week ;  (6)  that  *  child '  factory  legislation  at  any  rate  be  uniformly  fixed  by  inter- 
national agreement,  and  that  the  Congress  observes  the  respective  Govern- 
ments have  not  yet  fulfilled  their  promises  at  the  Berlin  conference,  *  the 
British  Government,  in  particular,  still  permitting  child  labour  at  the  age  of 
eleven,'  and  that  (7)  home  work  should  be  effectively  regulated,  employers, 
being  made  responsible  for  outwork  being  done  under  proper  conditions. 

An  amendment  to  paragraph  2  was  carried  in  favour  of  universal 
free  maintenance  up  to  the  university.  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Denmark,  and  Holland  voted  against  this  proposal.  The 
report  thus  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Organisation  Commission  reported  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  a  small  permanent  International  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  assisting  trades  union  organisations  in  different 
countries.  The  War  Commission  attributed  wars  to  the  capitalist 
system,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  international  courts  of 
arbitration,  elected  directly  from  the  people,  whose  decision  should  be 
final.  The  Miscellaneous  Commission  contended  for  the  fundamental 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  press  and  combination ;  demanded  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners,  and  urged  the  establishment 
of  municipal  and  trades  union  labour  bureaux ;  but  abandoned  as 
hopeless  the  task  of  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  any  single  language  for 
international  purposes. 

The  report  which  aroused  the  keenest  interest  was  that  of  the 
Economic  and  Industrial  Commission,  introduced  by  Herr  Malkenbuhr 
in  an  erudite  speech.  It  began  with  an  exhortation  to  the  workers  of 
all  lands  to  strive  continuously  for  the  socialisation  of  industry  under 
a  democratic  organisation,  urged  the  need  for  international  action  in 
view^  of  the  disappearance  of  free  competition  by  the  creation  of  huge 
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iiionopolieSi  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  international 
agency  to  call  attention  to  the  movements  of  these  corporations. 

It  then  went  on  to  declare  that  many  of  the  larger  industries  were 
already  ripe  for  socialisation,  and  laid  down  the  following  programme 
of  industrial  reforms : — 

1.  Abolition  of  all  tariffs,  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  exportation 
preuiiuius. 

2.  International  factory  and  labour  protection  laws.  Whereas,  in  regard  to 
the  latter  point,  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Congresses  are  reaffirmed,  the 
Congress  resolves  temporarily  to  limit  the  palliative  agitation  to :  (a)  To 
demand  the  Legal  Eight  Hours  Day  ;  (b)  to  aboUsh  the  sweating  system,  and 
to  introduce  perfect  legislative  protection  for  the  workers  who  do  not  work  in 
factories,  workshops,  &c. ;  (c)  The  recognition  of  the  imassailable  right  of  com- 
bination and  coalition  of  both  sexes.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Paris 
Congresses  were :  1.  The  Legal  Eight  Hours  Day,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
add  that  six  hours*  night  work  constitute  an  equivalent  for  eight  hours'  day 
work,  2.  Abolition  of  child  labour  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  limitation  of 
the  working  day  to  six  hours  a  day  for  all  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  3. 
IVohibition  of  night  work,  save  in  trades  in  which  continuous  running  is 
u  neoesaity,  4,  Prohibition  of  night- work  for  both  sexes  under  the  age  of 
oighttnn),  6,  At  loast  tliirty-six  hours  of  complete  leisure  in  each  week.  6. 
l^^hibiUun  of  tltv^i^o  industries  and  methods  of  production  which  specially 
\{\^y\w  tho  lu^Uth  of  tlie  workers.  7.  AboHtion  of  the  truck  system.  8.  The 
lui*pt*oHoi\  of  ivU  iudustrios — whether  carried  on  in  factories,  small  workshops,  or 
ivi  h\M\\M  l\v  (Mvivl  inspectors,  at  least  half  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by  the 
\V\M'Ki»\'tt.     *l\»  uooompHsh  this,  economic  and  poUtical  action  must  go  hand  in 

Tho  rt>iu>rt,  with  the  following  amendments,  was  almost  unani- 
mouwiy  atlopted  : — 

I,  Ni)  woman  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  six  weeks  before  and  after  confine- 
iiUM\i,  ami  to  receive  maintenance  from  a  State  Maternity  Department  diirin 
rtiu'h  ivnn  of  prohibition.  2.  The  minimum  age  of  child  labour  to  be  raised  to 
nlxtoon  years.  3.  AVherever  private  employment  fails,  pubUc  emplo^iuent 
Mhoultl  be  provided  at  the  public  cost.  4.  No  restriction  to  be  placed  upon  im- 
nugration.  5.  The  May  Day  demonstration  to  be  a  demonstration  against 
militarism  as  well  as  in  favour  of  the  eight  hours.  6.  Mutual  efforts  to  be 
made  against  *  alien '  blacklegs  in  case  of  trade  disputes.  7.  AboHtion  o 
*  home  work '  whenever  possible.  8.  To  include  apprentices  in  unions, 
formed  into  a  special  group,  and  to  give  them  a  Socialistic  and  technical 
education. 

With  a  slight  verbal  strengthening  the  Zurich  Standing  Orders 
were  re-affirmed  as  the  basis  of  the  next  Congress,  which  it  was 
decided  to  hold  at  Berlin  in  1899  or,  in  case  the  Kaiser  objects,  at 
Paris  in  1900. 

Upon  the  general  results  of  the  Congress  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
speak.  To  us  in  England  the  great  significance  of  the  gathering  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  British  Trades  Unions  were  officially  represented 
in  large  numbers  for  the  first  time  since   the  dissolution  of  the  old 
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*  International.'  They  have  at  their  own  congresses  declared 
emphatically  in  favour  of  the  coUectivist  principles,^  which  they  seek 
to  apply  along  the  lines  of  practical  experiment.  With  revolutionary 
methods,  however,  they  have  no  sympathy,  and  the  mere  repetition  of 
pious  platitudes,  or  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  idealistic  abstractions, 
they  contemptuously  regard  as  an  unpardonable  waste  of  time.  More- 
over, severely  drilled  in  the  ways  of  democratic  government  within 
their  own  organisations,  they  deem  a  fugitive  basis  of  representation^ 
as  Httle  less  than  child's  play.  Swamped  as  they  were  in  all  divisions 
therefore,  and  steadily  elbowed  out  of  all  but  the  barest  semblance  of 
representation  in  the  government  of  the  Congress,  they  are  at  present 
naturally  feeling  very  much  irritated.  Many  of  them  even  assert  that 
they  will  never  take  further  part  in  a  purely  SociaHstic  Congress.  A 
good  deal  of  this  sore  feeling  will  probably  subside  with  time,  but  I 
am  quite  of  opinion  that,  if  the  British  Trades  Unionists  again  take 
a  considerable  share  in  future  Socialist  Congresses,  it  will  only  be  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  present  fluid  basis  of  representation 
will  be  so  altered  as  to  give  something  like  a  proportional  voting 
strength,  if  not  delegation  to  the  actual  memberships  represented. 
With  such  a  change  much  would  be  done  to  correct  the  tendency  to 
revel  in  futile  generalities,  which  are  after  all  but  the  product  of 
executive  irresponsibihty  and  individual  freedom  from  the  control  of 
those  ostensibly  represented. 

Clem.  Edwards 


The  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  1894-5. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  now  that  this  Statistical  Abstract  has 
reached  its  second  year,  to  consider  it  in  two  ways ;  we  may  note  to 
what  extent  it  fulfils  the  general  purpose  of  an  abstract,  and  we  may 
examine  the  general  view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  working 
classes  presented  by  the  figures  it  contains. 

The  purpose  of  a  Labour  Abstract  is  presumably  to  give,  in  the 
most  compact  form  consistent  with  clearness,  all  the  figures  resulting, 
from  detailed  investigations  about  any  facts  connected  with  labour ; 
to  serve  as  an  accurate  index  to  all  labour  statistics ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  treat  this  mass  of  figures  as  an  organic  whole,  so  that  a  correct 
general  view  is  obtained  of  the  facts  dealt  with.  It  must  also  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  amateur  and  to 
those  busy  in  other  directions,  who  may  not  have  time  or  inclination 
to  study  the  figures  at  their  source ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  most 
essential  characteristic  is  definiteness.  An  exact  understanding  of  a 
list  of  figures  is  only  to  be  obtained  when  the  method  of  their  collection 
and  compilation  is  completely  known,  and  for  even  a  reasonably  clear 
conception  of  their  meaning  a  lengthy  explanation  is  often  necessary  i 

1  See  Economic  Joubnal,  No.  20,  vol.  v„  p.  636. 
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while  in  an  Abstract  space  cannot  be  spared  to  give  the  genesis  of  the 
figures,  and  a  few  words  only  must  sufl&ce  to  define  their  meaning. 
Danger-boards,  however,  can  be  erected  where  mistakes  are  possible, 
and  references  to  explanations  given.  It  is  possible  to  go  far  wrong  in 
interpreting  wages  '  recognised '  by  trades  unions ;  and  at  first  sight 
it  is  puzzling  to  be  told  that  in  Ireland  between  1881  and  1891  farmers 
and  graziers  decreased  72  (per  10,000  males  above  ten  years), 
while  *  farmers  and  graziers — sons,  grandsons,  brothers,  nephews  ' — 
have  increased  184,  and  agricultural  labourers  140 ;  and  when  we  see 
that  '  general  labourers '  have  decreased  in  England  we  are  left 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  decrease  is  real,  or  due  to  different 
tabulation. 

It  is  essential  that  figures  whose  exact  significance  cannot  be  given 
should  be  left  out,  and  that  in  doubtful  cases  space  should  be  liberally 
spared  for  explanation.  We  must  be  able  to  assume  with  confidence 
that  the  statements  may  be  taken  literally,  and  also  that  figures 
alongside  each  other  are  perfectly  comparable.  In  these  respects  the 
Abstract  seems  excellent.  Many  figures  are  incomplete,  but  all  except 
the  census  numbers  are  definite.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  be 
told  what  is  the  possible  error  in  figures,  such  as  the  wage  figures, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  estimates. 

There  are  o  course  many  wide  gaps  at  present  and  a  general  lack 
of  completeness.  lu  such  cases  we  should  be  given  sufficient  data  to 
show  the  proportion  of  known  to  unknown  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  necessity  of  not  publishing  partial  results  unless  they  are  typical 
of  the  whole  weighs  on  the  conscience  of  the- editor.  For  instance, 
it  might  be  well  to  indicate,  if  possible,  what  relation  the  number  of 
members  of  '  Trades  Unions  making  returns '  bears  to  the  total  of 
combined  labour.  In  this  respect  the  figures  for  Friendly  Societies 
appear  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  continually  before  our  minds  the  striking 
lacunae  still  remaining  in  labour  statistics.  As  regards  wages  we  have 
only  standard  minima  recognised  in  certain  unions  in  series  of  years, 
standard  time-rates  over  a  limited  field  in  1893,  piece-rates  which  only 
serve  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  future  estimates,  and  actual 
wages  over  a  very  large  field  of  industry  in  1886,  with  a  few  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1891.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  the  value 
•of  the  1886  wage-census  will  be  discounted  by  want  of  means  to 
connect  it  with  the  time  and  piece-rates  of  1893.  There  is  no  easy 
way  of  bridging  over  this  gap ;  and  though  there  is  evidence  that  the 
present  condition  of  wages  is  nearly  stationary,  this  is  not  certain,  and 
far  from  certain  for  the  five  years  1886-1891.  Important  changes  may 
also  be  masked,  even  when  we  have  a  sequence  of  the  figures  now 
collected.  What  of  the  earnings  of  casual  labourers  ?  Are  unorganised 
and  unskilled  workmen  completely  included  in  the  returns  of  changes 
•of  wages  ?  Many  changes  again  do  not  admit  of  measurement  by 
jiieans  of  recognised  rates.     Who  can  say  how  much  a  piece-worker's 
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takings  fluctuate  from  week  to  week,  or  increase  by  improved  machinery 
or  acquired  skill  without  any  change  in  the  price-list,  or  how  they  are 
affected  by  slight  changes  in  demand  ?  A  wage  such  as  this  appears 
to  be  a  highly  complex  function  of  many  variables  of  which  all  but  one 
are  unknown.  Even  a  definition  of  a  '  normal  week's  wage  *  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.^ 

A  large  group  of  facts  is  totally  missing.  Knowledge  of  the  change 
of  prices  is  essential,  before  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  change 
of  the  condition  of  the  working- classes  can  be  made ;  and  at  present 
we  have  no  ofiicial  figures  which  can  give  us  any  help.  This  is  the 
most  pressing  want,  because  no  comparison  will  be  able  to  date  back 
to  an  earlier  year  than  that  in  which  prices  are  first  given.  Wholesale 
prices  we  have  to  a  certain  extent,  and  a  small  group  of  retail  prices 
would  throw  considerable  light  on  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
Now  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Labour  Department  has  become 
routine,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  can  soon  be  spared  to  make  experi- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Let  us  now  turn  with  gratitude  to  what  is  already  provided.  We 
can  hardly  obtain  any  statical  view  as  yet  of  the  working-class  position, 
since  no  figures  are  complete  ;  but  a  kinetical  view  is  possible,  since 
figures  incomplete  in  themselves,  but  typical  of  the  whole  and  similar 
to  each  other,  afford  a  legitimate  comparison.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
rapidly  review  those  figures,  which  are  now  accessible  for  a  course  of 
years,  and  observe  in  what  respects  the  working  classes  are  progressing, 
retrograding,  or  stationary,  so  far  as  this  Abstract  will  allow  us ;  as- 
suming that  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and  the  general  view  presented 
correct. 

First  consider  Trades  Unions.  All  but  two  of  the  twenty 
larger  ones  have  increased  steadily  in  total  members  (40  per  cent,  in 
the  mass)  and  in  expenditure  per  member  between  1887  and  1894. 
The  exceptions  are  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  which 
has  rapidly  declined  since  1892,  and  the  Dockers'  Union  which  is  far 
below  its  early  maximum  of  1890.  The  Tailors*  Society  and  Notting- 
hamshire Miners'  Association  show  a  slight  decrease  in  recent  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lump  together  all  which  make  returns,  we 
find  that  total  membership  diminished  3  per  cent,  and  total  funds 
14  per  cent,  in  1892-3.  In  the  same  time  total  income  increased 
8  per  cent,  and  total  expenditure  25  per  cent.  In  1891-3  average 
expenditure  per  head  increased  66  per  cent.,  the  greatest  increments- 
being  in  Dispute  Benefit  (220  per  cent.)  and  Unemployed  Benefit 
{100  per  cent.) ;  these  increments  being  nearly  equally  divided  between 

^  This  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  article,  *  Is 
Poverty  Diminishing  ?  '  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April.  There  he  dwells  on 
objections,  similar  to  those  in  the  text,  to  a  too  confident  use  of  wage  statistics.  I 
should  be  inclined,  however,  to  say  that  the  figures  available  for  comparison  of 
wages  represent  wage-earners  included  in  organised  trades,  not  only  those  in  regular 
skilled  trades,  as  Mr.  Hobson  states. 
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1891-2  and  1892-3.  From  the  well-known  figures  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  we  find  that  the  number  of  members  in  Trades  Unions 
represented  was  44  per  cent,  more  than  in  1889  or  any  previous  year, 
but  17  per  cent,  less  than  the  maximum  of  1890.  On  the  whole 
Trades  Unionism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strengthening  its  hold 
since  1890,  up  to  which  date  its  progress  was  continuous.  Its  future 
appears  to  tremble  in  the  balance. 

The  impressions  obtained  from  the  next  group  of  tables,  those  relat- 
ing to  Co-operation,  are  not  so  undecided.  We  have  figures  for  the 
thirteen  years  1881-93,  and  whatever  test  we  apply,  we  find  an  im- 
mense increase,  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  share- 
holders to  the  whole  population  was  doubled  in  that  period.  In  work- 
men's distributive  associations  the  capital,  number  of  shareholders, 
gross  profit,  trade  expenses  (including  interest),  and  amount  of  sales  were 
one  and  all  doubled.  The  rate  of  profits  on  sales  has  increased  50  per 
cent.,  while  the  ratio  of  trade  expenses  to  total  sales  has  remained  the 
same.  The  amount  devoted  to  education  has  increased  150  per  cent. 
In  workmen's  productive  associations  most  items  have  increased  ten- 
fold, while  the  percentage  profit  on  capital  has  fluctuated  in  a  markedly 
upward  direction.  The  percentage  of  profits  allotted  to  workmen 
increased  in  1884-6,  but  since  1888  has  remained  the  same.  In  the 
wholesale  societies  1881-94  the  general  increase  was  threefold.  But 
the  average  dividend  per  £  on  sales  is  unchanged,  and  the  expense  of 
distribution  per  £  of  sales  has  increased  30  per  cent.  On  the  whole 
we  find  that  co-operation  has  made  very  general  and  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  profit-sharing  also  wo  observe  a  regular  growth,  though  its 
field  of  action  is  not  yet  very  extended. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  Friendly  Societies.  Taking  the  nine 
largest  for  the  ten  or  eleven  years  before  1894,  we  find  a  steady  in- 
crease of  members  (50  per  cent,  in  the  lump),  of  total  income  (80  per 
cent.),  of  income  per  member  (20  per  cent.),  and  of  accumulated  funds 
(50  per  cent.).  The  expenditure  on  benefits  increased  34  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  sick-benefit  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
funeral  benefit.  On  the  whole  we  find  a  very  steady  and  healthy 
growth.  With  this  we  may  also  mention  the  very  great  increase  of 
capital  invested  in  Building  Societies  and  Savings  Banks. 

General  progress,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  sum  up  the 
lessons  of  this  Abstract.  We  find  that  trade  disputes  show  between 
1889-94  no  sign  of  any  steady  diminution  in  number  or  intensity,  though 
arbitration  is  becoming  of  more  importance.  That  some  of  the  causes 
of  discontent  are  not  greatly  diminished  is  shown  by  various  tables. 
First  the  percentage  of  unemployed,  in  those  trades-unions  which  make 
returns,  is  a  very  fluctuating  quantity,  but  in  1893  was  greater  than 
in  any  year  since  1887.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  returns  of  the  Iron- 
founders'  Society  (not  given  in  the  Abstract),  the  maximum  of  1893  was 
a  shade  lower  than  those  of  1886  and  1868,  and  well  under  the  maximum 
of   the  maxima,   that  of    1879 ;    but  the  minimum  of   1889,    though 
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a  little  lower  than  that  of  1882,  was  higher  than  those  of  1872  and 
1865.  Such  evidence  as  we  have  does  not  point  to  any  increase  of 
regularity  of  employment.  Nor  are  the  figures  of  pauperism  more 
encouraging.  In  spite  of  the  slow  diminution  of  outdoor  relief,  the 
total  number  relieved  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  diminished 
1  per  cent,  since  1881 ;  so  that  we  can  only  say  that  pauperism  remains 
constant,  while  population  increases.  The  proportion  of  paupers 
per  10,000  of  the  population  is  estimated  at  292  in  January,  1881, 
and  259  in  January,  1895.  Turning  to  industrial  accidents  we  find 
no  great  improvement  in  spite  of  the  increase  and  increasing  success 
of  prosecutions  under  protective  Acts.  Between  the  years  1881  and 
1894  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  in  factories  and  workshops  in- 
creased respectively  10  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  (absolute  figures) ;  the 
numbers  proportionate  to  total  employed  cannot  be  given.  The  number 
of  deaths  in  coal  mines  increased  7  per  cent,  actually  between  1874 
and  1894,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  number  employed  diminished, 
being  02  per  cent,  in  1874  and  0*14  per  cent,  in  1894.  The  actual 
number  of  fatal  accidents  to  seamen  has  increased  9  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  amounting  in  1894  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  number  employed.  The 
number  of  fatal  accidents  on  railways  has  perceptibly  diminished  in 
fourteen  years,  but  it  still  amounts  to  more  than  1  per  1,000,  and  the 
number  of  injured  has  increased  60  per  cent,  in  the  same  time. 

The  only  other  tables  that  help  a  comparative  view  are  those  com- 
piled from  the  Census  Occupation  reports  ;  and  they  may  be  regarded 
as  more  valuable  for  comparison  than  for  single  estimates.  We  may 
notice  that  in  the  decade  1881-91  the  numbers  of  miners,  clerks,  and 
railway  w^orkers  have  increased  most,  while  builders  have  diminished 
relatively  and  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  absolutely.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  estimates  of  change  of  wages. 
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^  See  Statistical  Journal^  June  1896,  page  239.    The  figures  generally  relate  to 
England  and  Scotland  only. 
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Conclusions  must  not  be  forced  from  this  table,  in  which  the  figures 
are  only  approximate  and  do  not  cover  the  same  ground.  But  it 
seems  to  show  that,  where  wages  are  increasing  faster  than  the  average, 
numbers  employed  show  also  an  increase  greater  than  that  of  the 
general  population.  The  only  exception  is  apparently  in  the  cotton 
trade ;  but  even  here  the  decrease  in  number  employed  is  on  the 
whole  very  small  relatively  to  population,  while  the  figures  show  an 
actual  increase. 

Total  eyigaged  in  Cotton  Trade. 


1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Increase. 
Females. 

England 

Scotland 

186,269 

•  •  • 

302,700 
25,550 

212,859 

•  •  • 

332,340 
13,120 

Total 

613,519 

658 
34,54 

319               9  per  cent. 

Total  Population  (Eng-\ 
land  and  Scotland)    / 

29,788,706 

9,732             16  percent. 

The  above  trades  are  selected  simply  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
for  which  figures  are  accessible. 

A.  L.  BOWLEY 


Some  Ancient  Greek  Pay-bills 

Amongst  the  many  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  of  late  there  are  some  ^  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Economic  Journal.  They  are  the  accounts  for  the 
building,  etc.,  of  the  Erechtheum  (b.c.  408)  and  of  a  temple  at  Eleusis 
(B.C.  328).  They  are  the  actual  accounts  engraved  on  stone  by  the 
order  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  works.  They  are 
first-hand  authorities  for  the  price  of  material,  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living,  for  the  year — indeed  for  the  month — in  which  the 
payments  were  made  and  recorded  in  these  very  inscriptions. 

Of  the  coinage  of  the  time  so  many  specimens  have  survived  that 
the  silver  or  gold  content  of  each  kind  can  be  fixed  to  a  decimal 
point ;  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves  to  show  that 
no  deterioration  or  debasement  took  place  in  the  period  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  The  coins  which  are 
most  frequently  mentioned  are  the  drachma  and  the  obol.  The 
drachma  contained  six  obols.  The  silver  content  of  the  drachma  was 
67*5  grains,  of  the  obol  11*25. 

^  Corpus  InscriptiomLin  Atticariim,  i.  324  and  834. 
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The  Commissioners  had  to  account  for  every  penny  they  spent ; 
and  the  nature  of  their  accounts  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts, 
taken  from  the  later  accounts  (b.o.  328) : — 

To  five  men  for  cutting  304  *  field '  stones,  at  1  drachma  per  stone,  304  dr. 

To  four  men  for  leading  same  to  temple,  at  1^  dr.  per  stone,  456  dr. 

To  a  contractor  for  setting  same,  at  1  dr.  per  stone,  304  dr. 

To  a  contractor  for  making  14,000  1^  ft.  bricks,  out  of  material  supplied  by 
Commissioners,  at  36  dr.  per  thousand,  504  dr. 

To  five  men  for  leading  same,  at  25  dr.  per  thousand. 

To  12  beams  bought  from  Phormio,  at  17  dr.  the  beam,  204  dr. 

To  103  rafters  from  Agathon,  at  1  dr.  4  ob.  the  rafter,  165  dr. 

Wages  of  Dionysios  for  making  the  doors,  65  dr. 

To  Agathon  for  glue  for  the  doors,  4  dr. ;  and  for  nails  for  the  doors,  at  1  ob. 
the  nail,  190  dr. 

To  120  sacks  of  chaff,  for  building  the  wall,  at  IJ  dr.  the  sack,  180  dr. 

To  the  contractor  Arimnestus,  supplying  his  own  timber,  for  making  the 
steps,  70  dr. 

To  a  talent  of  lead  and  wages  for  melting  it,  2  dr.  4  ob. 

For  two  pots  of  pitch  from  Pamphilus  the  stall-keeper,  7  dr. 

For  6  medimni  [9  bushels]  of  lime,  at  10  ob.  the  medimnus,  10  dr. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  at  this  time  (b.c.  328)  for  unskilled  labour 
was  Ih  dr.  {i.e.  9  obols),  as  appears  from  the  following  extracts  :  — 

To  6  hired  labourers,  finding  their  own  food,  for  carrying  bricks,  moistening 
clay  and  carrying  planks,  at  IJ  dr.  per  diem,  for  25  days,  225  dr. 

To  10  hired  labourers  working  in  the  temple  for  40  days,  at  1^  dr.  per  diem 
and  finding  their  own  food,  600  dr. 

To  30  labourers  at  IJ  dr.  per  diem,  finding  their  own  food,  for  four  days, 
180  dr.,  for  remo\'ing  bricks  and  earth  from  the  fallen  tower. 

To  10  labourers,  finding  their  own  food,  for  13  days,  at  1 J  dr.  per  diem,  for 
breaking  up  clods,  195  dr. 

For  skilled  labour,  at  the  same  date,  the  rate  of  wages  was  some- 
what higher,  from  2  dr.  to  2^  dr.  (i.e.  from  12  to  15  obols) :  — 

To  3  tilers  for  tiling  roof  of  passage,  at  2  dr.  per  diem  per  man  and  find 
their  own  food,  for  2  days,  12  dr. 

To  4  men,  at  2  dr.  each  per  diem,  and  find  their  own  food,  for  2  days,  for 
finishing  antse,  16  dr. 

For  brick-building,  to  3  men,  at  2^  dr.  per  diem  and  find  their  own  food, 
187i  clr.  "  ^ 

It  is  however  the  day-wages  of  unskilled  labour  (viz.  9  obols)  that 
I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to.  Sawyers  were  paid  as  unskilled 
labourers  : — 

To  a  pair  of  sawyers,  at  3  dr.  the  day  for  the  pair,  and  find  their  own  food, 
for  35  days,  for  sawing  timber,  105  dr. 

And,  as  appears  from  the  first  extract  given  in  this  paper,  cutting 
'  field '  stones  (whatever  they  were),  though  paid  by  the  piece,  yielded 
about  the  same  average  remuneration  as  the  unskilled  labourer  got, 

I  I  2 
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for  5  men  divided  304  dr.  among  them,  and  so  each  got  61  dr.  for 
36  days*  work.  This  comes  to  about  10  obs.  per  diem,  and  unskilled 
labour  got  9  obs.  per  diem.  Carters,  as  appears  from  the  second 
extract,  though  paid  by  the  piece,  got  about  twice  as  much  for  the 
labour  of  themselves  and  their  beasts  as  the  unskilled  labourer  got  for 
his  work. 

The  question  now  arises — What  was  the  financial  position  and 
economic  condition  of  a  man  who,  in  B.C.  328,  got  9  obols  a  day  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  a  definite  statement  by  Demosthenes  ^  that  it 
was  possible  though  not  easy  to  live  on  an  income  of  9  obols  a  day. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  certain  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  labourer  to  supplement  his  day-wages  from  any  other  source  than 
his  ordinary  work.  We  can,  however,  go  into  closer  detail.  This  very 
inscription  fortunately  gives  us  the  price  of  boots,  hats,  and  clothes. 
A  pair  of  boots  cost  6  dr.,  that  is  to  say  four  days*  wages  ;  a  hat  cost 
less  than  2  obols,  i.e.  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  day's  wages ;  a  suit  of 
clothes,  consisting  of  a  leather  jerkin  and  an  outer  woollen  wrap  or 
himation,  cost,  the  former  4^  dr.,  the  latter  18^  dr.,  total  23  dr.,  i.e. 
about  16  days*  wages.  If  we  compare  these  rates  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall  see  that  these  items  were  not  dear.  If  we 
assume  that  at  the  present  time  the  unskilled  labourer  gets  3s.  a  day, 
then  the  relative  cost  of  boots  is  125.,  of  a  hat  about  6cZ.,  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  about  485.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  rough,  home-spun  wrap 
would  be  made  by  the  wife,  and  so  would  cost  less  than  the  ready- 
made  article. 

Nor  could  rent  have  been  a  serious  item.  Lodging-houses  w^ere 
common ;  two-roomed  houses  were  to  be  had.  The  cost  of  building 
was  small ;  the  houses  were  flimsy  and  shabby,  and  one  could  be 
bought  (as  inscriptions  show)  outright  for  less  than  450  drachmae — the 
sum  an  unskilled  labourer  could  earn  in  a  year  if  he  worked  300  days 
in  the  year.  If  house  property  brought  in  10  per  cent,  (and  it  was  not 
expected  in  Athens  to  bring  in  so  much),  the  rent  of  such  a  house 
would  be  45  dr.,  i.e.  30  days'  wages.  And  if  once  more  we  take 
modern  day-wages  to  be  35.,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  rent  of 
£4  IO5.  per  annum  at  the  present  time — not  an  excessive  amount  even 
for  a  man  only  earning  35.  a  day. 

There  remains  the  important  item  of  food  in  the  labourer's  budget. 
Fortunately  the  inscriptions  we  are  considering  (those  of  B.C.  328) 
again  help  us  :  it  appears  from  them  that  the  State  calculated  the  cost 
of  one  adult  male's  daily  rations  at  3  obols— this  is  stated  expressly 
several  times.  Now  3  obols  are  one-third  of  the  labourer's  day-wages ; 
and  if  we  assume  that  the  average  family  consists  of  two  parents  and 
two  children,  and  that  two  children  eat  as  much  as  one  adult,  it  looks 
at  first  as  though  the  whole  of  the  labourer's  9  obols  would  go  in  food. 
But  in  the  first  place,  just  as  servants  on  board-wages  nowadays  contrive 
to  save  something  out  of  their  board-wages,  so  we  may  be  sure  the 

1  Dom.  1046  §  22. 
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Athenian  labourer,  who  got  3  obols  instead  of  a  day's  food,  contrived 
to  economise  in  his  food.  Again,  a  woman  does  not  eat  so  much  as  a 
man ;  and  four  persons  living  together  can  be  provided  for  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  four  persons  living  separately.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  it  was  out  of  the  savings  thus  effected  the  labourer  contrived  to 
buy  his  cheap  clothes  (so  far  as  they  were  not  spun  and  woven  at  home) 
and  pay  his  very  moderate  rent. 

We  can,  however,  go  further  than  this,  and  estimate  with  precision 
the  cost  to  the  labourer  of  his  most  important  article  of  food,  viz. 
bread,  and  show  that  its  cost  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  his  income. 
The  ancients,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  large  numbers  of  slaves, 
were  interested  in  knowing  what  was  the  average  amount  of  bread 
which  would  keep  a  man  in  a  condition  to  do  his  work ;  and  their 
universal  experience  was  that  the  requisite  amount  of  wheat  was  -^^  of 
a  medimnus  daily  (the  medimnus  =  11-556  imperial  gallons,  i.e.  about 
li  bushels).  Let  us  allow  the  same  amount  for  his  wife,  and  the  same 
amount  again  for  his  two  children,  and  the  whole  family  will  consume 
^^g  of  a  medimnus  daily.  One  medimnus  therefore  will  last  16  days  ; 
and  in  a  year  of  360  days  the  family  will  consume  22^medimni.  Now 
Boeckh  has  fixed  the  standard  price  of  wheat  for  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with  at  5  dr.  the  medimnus  ;  ^  and  our  inscription — discovered 
since  Boeckh's  death — expressly  states  that  in  this  year  (b.c.  328) 
some  wheat  was  sold  at  6  dr.,  some  at  5  dr.  At  the  latter  price,  the 
family's  annual  consumption  of  wheat  would  cost  112^  dr.  Now  this 
is  just  one  quarter  of  the  wages — 450  dr. — which  the  unskilled 
labourer  would  earn  in  a  year,  working  300  days  in  the  year  at  1^  dr. 
a  day. 

An  instructive  parallel  to  the  Athenian  labourer  of  b.c.  328  is 
afforded  by  the  English  labourer  of  the  fifteenth  century  a. d.  Thorold 
Rogers  calculated  that  4  quarters  of  wheat  would  provide  bread 
enough  for  the  annual  consumption  of  an  average  family. ^  Now,  the 
22^  medimni  which  the  Greek  family  consumed,  according  to  my  cal- 
culations, contain  259  imperial  gallons ;  and  the  four  quarters  which 
the  English  labourer's  family  consumed  contained  256  imperial  gallons. 
The  two  calculations  therefore  confirm  each  other  as  to  the  amount 
required. 

Again,  according  to  Thorold  Eogers,^  the  average  day-wages  of  the 
unskilled  labourer  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  4^.  a  day,  i.e,  £5  a 
year,  for  a  year  of  300  working  days.  And  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  5s.  ll^d.  a  quarter  in  that  century ;  *  so  that  the  cost  of  wheat 
for  the  labourer's  family  for  the  year  was  £1  35.  6^..  So,  whereas  the 
Greek  labourer  spent  fully  a  quarter  of  his  income  on  bread,  the 
English  labourer  spent  a  fraction  {Is.  6d.)  less.  But  the  coincidence 
is  near  enough  to  show  that  in  having  to  spend  that  proportion  the 

1  Staatsluiushaltung  der  Atlicner^^  p.  118. 

2  Six  Centuries  of  Work  aHd  Wages,  p.  176. 
»  16.  p.  327.  *  lb,  p.  330. 
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Greek  was  not  worse  off  than  his  fellow-labourer  in  England.  Indeed 
as  the  Greek  eats  and  ate  so  much  less  meat  than  an  Englishman,  the 
remaining  three-fourths  of  his  income,  when  he  had  paid  for  his  bread, 
would  be  subject  to  a  correspondingly  smaller  charge  for  meat.  Again, 
though  the  English  labourer,^  like  the  Greek,  got  his  clothes  made  at 
home,  when  he  bought  boots  he  had  to  pay  relatively  more  for  them  : 
he  paid  25.  a  pair,*  i.e,  6  days'  wages,  while  the  Greek,  as  we  have 
seen,  could  get  a  pair  for  4  days'  wages.  Finally,  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the  silver  penny  of  Edward  I. 
contained  22^  grains,  and  by  1464  had  deteriorated  so  much  as  to  con- 
tain only  half  that  amount  ;  whereas  the  Greek  obol  was  steady  at 
llj  grains.  Taking  the  silver  penny  at  its  full  value,  the  English 
labourer,  getting  £5  a  year,  maintained  a  family  on  27,000  grains 
of  silver  annually  ;  the  Athenian  labourer,  getting  450  a  year,  did  so  on 
31,050  grains  of  silver  annually. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  year  b.c.  328,  and  have,  it 
is  hoped,  obtained  a  fairly  consistent  picture  of  the  financial  position 
and  economic  condition  of  the  Athenian  labourer.  His  rent  was 
moderate ;  his  clothes  and  boots  cost  rather  less  than  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century  English  labourer ;  he  had  indeed  to  pay  115  grains  of 
silver  ( =  10  obols)  for  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  whereas  the  Englishman 
only  had  to  pay  101  grains  ( =  i^d.) ;  but  then  he  earned  103 J  grains 
( =  9  obols)  per  diem,  whereas  the  Englishman  only  received  (even  if 
he  got  a  full  penny)  90  grains  (  =  id.).  We  may  note  that  the 
Athenians  had  a  silver  mine  of  their  own,  at  Laureion,  which  had 
been  turning  out  silver  steadily  for  about  a  couple  of  centuries  by  this 
time. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  earlier  inscriptions.  They  contain  the 
accounts  for  the  building  of  the  Erechtheum,  and  belong  to  a  date 
(B.C.  408)  eighty  years  earlier  than  the  accounts  we  have  been 
examining  thus  far.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  go 
into  details ;  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  saying  that  the 
day-wages  of  unskilled  labour  are  (not  9  obols  but)  6  obols ;  and  that 
piece-work  oscillates  about  the  same  fixed  point,  viz.  6  obols.  Two 
German  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  difference,  and 
elsewhere  ^  I  have  submitted  reasons  for  rejecting  both.  Here  I  need 
only  point  out  that  both  neglect  to  inquire  what  was  the  price  of  corn 
at  the  time.  Now  Boeckh  had  shown  *  that  the  standard  price  of 
wheat  was  then  3  drachmae  the  medimnus.  Thus  in  the  eighty  years 
in  question  wheat  went  up  from  3  to  5  drachmae,  wages  from  6  to 
9  obols.  I  conjecture  therefore  that  the  other  necessaries  of  life  went 
up  in  price  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  wheat,  and  that  real  wages 
remained  unaltered,  though  money  wages  went  up  6  :  9.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not    the   same  information  as  to   prices   for   the 

^  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  WageSj  p.  176.  «  lb. 

8  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Vol.  xv.  part  ii.  pp.  239-247,  '  Work  and  Wages  in 
Athens.'  4  jr^^^,  ^/Z. 
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-earlier  period  as  we  have  for  the  later  ;  and  therefore  no  direct  proof 
can  be  given  that  the  rise  in  prices  which  took  place  in  the  case 
of  wheat  (and  barley)  also  took  place  in  other  articles  of  food.  But 
indirectly  it  can  be  made  probable. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  State,  when  it  provided  food  for  its 
labourers,  in  b.c.  328,  with  wheat  at  5  drachmae,  estimated  the  cost  of 
a  day's  food  at  3  obols,  i.e.  at  one-third  of  a  day's  wages  (9  obols). 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  when  and  where  wheat  was 
3  drachmae  and  wages  6  obols,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  period  of 
B.C.  408,  the  State  would  estimate  the  cost  of  a  day's  food  (which  of 
course  included  a  good  deal  besides  bread)  at  one-third  of  a  day's 
wages,  viz.  at  2  obols,  which  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  cheaper 
price  of  wheat  and  other  articles  of  food.  Now  we  do  not  know 
whether  in  Athens,  when  wheat  was  at  3  dr.,  a  day's  food  was 
^estimated  at  2  obols,  but  we  do  know  that  in  Delos,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  b.c,  that  was  the  case.  We  fortunately  have  an 
inscription  1  in  which  the  price  of  wheat  is  mentioned  as  being  3  dr., 
and  the  allowance  for  a  day's  food  is  expressly  stated  to  be  2  obols. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Delos  day  wages  were  the  same  (viz. 
6  obols)  as  they  were  in  Athens  in  b.c.  408,  when  wheat  was  the  same 
nrice  (3  dr.). 

Thorold  Eogers  argued  that,  when  the  law  interfered  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  wages,  wages  could  not  keep  up  with  a  rise  in  prices — hence 
the  steady  deterioration  in  the  real  wages  of  the  English  labourer. 
The  case  of  ancient  and  democratic  Greece,  where  the  law  never  inter- 
fered in  such  matters,  would  seem  to  prove  the  converse  proposition, 
viz.  that,  in  the  absence  of  interference,  money  wages  rise  and  fall 
with  prices,  and  real  wages  remain  stationary.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
arguments  advanced  in  this  paper  are  sound,  real  wages  in  Athens  and 
Delos  did  not  vary,  though  money  wages  did,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
iio  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.c. 

F.  B.  Jevons 


The  Kelative  Prices  of  Wheat  and  Bread. 

The  short  note  which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Economic 
Journal,  with  reference  to  the  price  of  bread  in  Madrid,  gives  publicity 
to  a  complaint  with  which,  in  this  country,  we  are  very  familiar — viz., 
that  when  wheat  declines  in  price,  bread  does  not  follow.  The  infer- 
ence invariably  is  that  some  one — miller  or  baker — is  deriving  all  the 
benefit  from  the  reduction,  and  that  the  public  are  being  defrauded. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  relation  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  that  of 
bread  is  quite  simple,  and  that  even  a  small  change  in  the  one  should 
produce  some  alteration  in  the  other.  It  may  be  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

1  Bull,  de  Corr.  HclUn.  vi.  p.  23. 
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It  is  usually  forgotten  that  bread  is  not  a  simple  substance,  consist- 
ing always  of  one  kind  of  flour,  and  that  flour  is  not  always  of  the 
same  quality  or  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wheat.  Bread,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  many  kinds  and  qualities  of  flour  in  the  market,  is  a 
compound  substance,  the  composition  of  which  is  liable  to  be  con- 
stantly varied.  The  price  of  bread,  therefore,  is  not  always  a  guide  to 
its  value,  nor  is  bread  of  the  same  price  always  of  the  same  composi- 
tion. One  baker,  or  all  the  bakers  in  a  town,  may  keep  the  bread  at  a 
constant  price,  although  their  raw  material — flour — has  changed  con- 
siderably, but  this  fact  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  flour  and  bread  with  regard  to  price,  or  that  the  bakers  have 
absorbed  extra  profit  in  the  case  of  flour  being  reduced.  Of  course, 
neither  does  it  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  always  possible  for  the  baker, 
and  the  stress  of  competition  makes  it  often  imperative,  to  alter  the 
[quality  of  his  bread  slightly,  instead  of  altering  his  price.  He  may 
reduce  his  quality  when  flour  has  gone  up  and  improve  it  when  flour 
falls,  while  his  bread  remains  at  the  same  price.  Admitting  therefore 
that  bread  sometimes  does  not  follow  wheat  and  flour  so  quickly  as  it 
might,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  grumblers  may  be  mistaken 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  bread  actually  has 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  money  value  of  wheat.  In  any  case, 
the  inconstancy  of  the  value  of  any  one  baker's  bread,  makes  it 
necessary,  if  we  wish  for  a  fair  comparison  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
that  the  price  of  bread  taken  should  be  an  average  price  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  and  not  the  price  only  of  one  baker,  or  of  one  town. 

In  getting  at  this  average  price  there  are  some  other  difficulties  to 
be  considered.  Our  average,  if  it  is  to  be  of  use  for  comparison  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  must  be  obtained  from  cases  in  which  bread  only  is 
charged  for,  or  else  cases  in  which  the  conditions  of  sale  are  all  similar. 
The  baker  who  sells  his  bread  over  his  counter,  and  whose  customers 
have  to  carry  it  away  themselves,  can  afford,  other  things  equal,  to  sell 
his  bread  cheaper  than  one  who  bakes  the  same  quality  of  flour  but 
undertakes  to  deliver  the  bread  to  customers  in  his  neighbourhood. 
If  another  baker,  still  using  the  same  quality  of  flour,  delivers  the  bread 
over  a  larger  area,  for  which  purpose  he  has  to  employ  special  men  and 
horses,  and  perhaps  gives  credit,  his  price  has  to  be  still  higher ;  while 
if  a  fourth  obtains  and  keeps  his  trade  only  by  practices  which  include 
bribing  of  customers'  servants,  &c.,  for  their  co-operation  in  keeping  out 
competitors,  and  other  services,  his  expenses  become  greater  still,  and 
must  also  be  included  in  the  price  of  his  bread.  Among  the  various 
bakers  in  a  locality,  differences  in  quality  may  partly  account  for 
observed  differences  in  price,  but  the  factors  above  enumerated  are  also  \ 
of  great  importance.  The  conditions  of  sale  of  bread  have  therefore  ta' 
be  always  considered  as  affecting  its  price. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  its  absolute  price,  but  also 

as  to  its  relative   price  as  compared  with  flour.     Assuming  that  the 

■four  types  of  tradesmen  mentioned  above,  all  use  the  same  kinds  o£ 
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flour,  all  at  the  same  price,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  bread  of  the  baker 
who  sells  his  bread  cheapest,  and  who  includes  in  its  price  only  the  cost 
of  raw  material,  labour,  rent,  and  profit,  the  cost  of  flour  becomes 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  bread  than  in  the  case 
of  bakers  two,  three,  and  four,  whose  prices  include  the  other  large 
items  of  expense  mentioned.  To  state  the  matter  concretely,  suppose 
those  four  bakers,  trading  respectively  in  the  manner  described,  use 
flour  costing  20s.  per  sack,  and  suppose  each  obtains  94  four  lb.  loaves 
out  of  a  sack  of  flour.  The  first  sells  his  bread  at  4^.  per  four  lb.,  the 
second  at  4i<i.,  the  third  at  5^.,  and  the  fourth  at  bid.  The  propor- 
tionate cost  of  flour  in  each  loaf  respectively  would  be  63*8  per  cent,  in 
the  first,  56*7  per  cent,  in  the  second,  51  per  cent,  in  the  third,  and 
46-4  per  cent,  in  the  fourth.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  flour  will  therefore 
afi'ect  No.  1  much  quicker  than  No.  2,  and  so  on,  and  thus  cheap 
bakers,  who  do  a  counter  trade  wholly,  have  generally  to  alter  the  price 
of  their  bread,  to  meet  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  flour,  quicker 
than  other  bakers  with  widely  extended  trades,  the  price  of  whose 
bread  has  to  include  a  very  considerable  item  for  distribution,  &c. 

Between  one  locahty  and  another  there  are  differences  in  the  price 
of  bread  which  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  In  port  towns,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  imported  wheat  and  flour  used,  these 
materials  are  cheaper  than  in  inland  and  outlying  centres,  where  the 
cost  of  carriage  has  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  wheat  or  flour.  Quality 
for  quality  therefore  bread  is  cheaper  in  port  towns  than  inland.  But 
besides  this,  in  almost  every  locality  there  is  a  certain  standard  of 
quality  of  bread  which  is  indigenous,  and  which  is  hardly  at  all 
affected  by  the  quality  of  bread  in  other  centres.  And,  as  in  each 
locality  the  price  of  bread  naturally  tends  to  adapt  itself  to  the  price  of 
the  flour  used  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  obvious  that  where  comparatively 
poor  or  dark  bread  suits  the  public  taste  the  price  will  be  low,  while  in 
localities  where  high  quality  is  demanded  it  will  be  high  priced. 

But  these  points  are  not  all  that  have  to  be  considered  before  we 
can  arrive  at  the  proper  price  of  bread  for  comparative  purposes. 
There  is  another  factor  of  a  quantitative  kind  which  has  a  direct  and 
important  effect  on  the  relative  prices  of  flour  and  bread ;  its  tendency 
is  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  constantly  at  one  figure,  in  spite  of  the 
changes  in  the  price  of  flour.  Bakers  sell  -all  their  bread  as  priced 
bread,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  changed  value  of  flour,  the  value  of 
the  loaf  has  either  to  be  reduced  or  raised,  its  price  and  not  its  weight 
is  altered.  The  least  alteration  in  price  which  can  be  effected  under 
this  system  is  one  farthing  on  the  two-pound  loaf,  that  being  the  usual 
size  in  which  ordinary  bread  is  made.  But  from  a  sack  of  flour  of 
280  lbs.  there  may  be  produced  184  to  192  such  2-lb.  loaves. 
The  equivalent  of  one  farthing  on  each  loaf  therefore  amounts  to  about 
4s.  on  a  sack  of  flour.  Assuming  then  that  at  any  time  the  prices  of 
bread  and  flour  stand  at  their  proper  ratio,  that  the  price  obtained  by 
the  baker  for  his  bread  brings  to  him  after  paying  for  his  flour  just 
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enough  to  pay  wages,  rent,  profits,  &c. ;  starting  from  this  point,  it  is 
evident  that  until  the  price  of  flour  falls  by  4s.  per  sack  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  2-lb.  loaf,  or  if  he  does  his  return  will 
obviously  be  less  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  expenses  and  allow  a 
reasonable  profit.      Again,    starting    from   the    same  point,  if    flour 
increases  in  price  by  25.  or  3s.  per  sack,  the  baker  will  require  to 
raise  the  price  of  his  bread  without  waiting  for  a  full  rise  of  4s,  on 
flour,  otherwise  he  will  be  getting  respectively  2s.  and  3s.  less  than  his 
reasonable  return.     Thus,  if  flour  at,  say,  225.  per  sack  produces  to  the 
baker,  on  the  price  charged  for  his  bread,  about  145.  per  sack,  to  pay  all 
expenses  except  cost  of  flour,  and  if  this  sum  is  just  sufficient  to  meet 
all  reasonable  charges,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  flour  by  25.  or  35.  per 
sack  without  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  will  reduce  the  baker's 
allowance  to  12s.  and  lis.  respectively.     On  the  other  hand,  if  25.  or  35. 
per  sack  is  taken  off  the  price  of  flour,  and  no  change  made  in  the  price  of 
bread,  the  baker's  allowance  will  thereby  be  increased  to  16s.  and  ITs. 
respectively,  but  if  the  price  of  bread  is  reduced  to  meet  a  reduction 
of  only  25.  or  3s.  on  flour  the  baker  will  thereby  have  his  allowance 
reduced  by  those  amounts,  and  his  business  will  not  pay.^     It  may 
always  be  taken  for  granted  therefore,  that  unless  the  stress  of  com- 
petition forces  matters  otherwise,  bread  will  rise  in  price  as  soon  as 
flour  has  risen  25.  per  sack,  or  even  by  Is.,  but  that  it  will  not  fall  in 
price  until  flour  has  fallen  by  a  full  45.  per  sack.     Although  this  rule 
may  appear  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  baker,  he  does  not  as  a  fact 
secure  all  the  advantages.     Competition  makes  him  always  willing, 
when  prices  will  allow,  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  bread,  and,  when 
flour  falls  and  bread  remains  stationary,  or  when  bread  rises  in  price 
before  the  full  equivalent  rise  has  taken  place  on  flour,  the  quality  of 
baker's  bread  invariably  improves.     Very  often  however,  apart  from 
this  alteration  of  quality,   the  rule  is   not  operative  in  the  manner 
stated  above.     Where  bakers  are  well  organised  it  may  be,  but  where 
competition  is  strong  it  does  not  act.     In  many  districts  bakers  have 
often  for  long  periods  together  to  work  for  a  price  which  does  not 
produce  their  proper  allowance.     Still  the  tendency  is  for  bread  to 
remain  for  a  long  period  at  one  price  in  spite  of  the  changes  in  the 
price  of  flour,  especially  when  the  changes  are  not  more  than  2s.  above 
or  below  the  figure  at  which  the   current   price   of   bread   allows   a 
working  profit. 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  only  the  relation  existing  between  the 
price  of  bread  and  that  of  flour,  but  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
show  if  possible  what  is  the  relation  of  the  price  of  bread  to  that  of 
wheat.  At  one  time  the  relation  was  so  close  that  the  price  of  wheat 
actually  regulated  the  price  of  bread,  but  at  that  time  most  of  the 
wheat  used  was  native ;  there  were  few  varieties,  and,  with  the 
machinery  set  up  by  the  law  for  the  purpose,  its  exact  price  week  by 
"week  could  be  easily  and  accurately  ascertained.     The  products  of  the 

^  Sec  Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  413  sqq. 
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wheat,  moreover,  were  few  and  simple.  The  bakers  were  for  the  most 
part  the  purchasers  of  the  wheat  from  the  farmers,  and  the  *  customs 
miller '  was  simply  the  baker's  servant,  who  ground  his  wheat  at  so 
much  per  bushel.  Matters  are  now  much  more  complicated.  The 
great  bulk  of  our  wheat  is  imported,  and  the  varieties  in  our  markets 
are  almost  endless.  The  baker  has  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  buying 
of  wheat  nor  with  the  making  of  flour.  The  milling  trade  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  merchant  millers  who  make  flour  to  a  price 
from  constantly  changing  proportions  of  the  several  varieties  of  wheat. 
The  products  from  wheat,  whether  a  single  variety  or  a  mixture,  are 
not  confined  as  formerly  to  fine  flour,  sharps,  and  offal,  but  out  of  one 
mixture  of  wheat  as  many  as  five  or  six  different  grades  and  qualities 
of  flour  are  made,  under  the  names  *  1st  Patent,'  *  2nd  Patent,'  *  1st 
Baker's,'  *  2nd  Baker's,'  *  Straight,'  &c.  Under  modern  circumstances 
therefore  it  is  meaningless  to  speak  of  the  price  of  wheat,  unless  the 
particular  kind  of  wheat  is  distinctly  specified,  or  the  price  of  flour, 
unless  both  kind  and  grade  are  pointed  out.  If  to  the  comphcations 
due  to  our  open  market,  and  the  compHcations  due  to  the  actions  of 
the  millers,  we  add  the  special  complications  for  which  the  baker  is 
alone  responsible — for  he  may  mix  any  varieties  of  flour  in  any  pro- 
portions he  chooses — it  will  be  obvious  how  difficult  the  task  would  be 
of  regulating  the  price  of  bread  now  by  that  of  wheat. 

Again,  if 'all  the  different  grades  of  flour  maintained  constant  relations 
among  themselves  with  regard  to  value,  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  is.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  several  grades  of  flour  bearing  always  the  same  ratio  in 
price  to  other  grades  from  the  same  wheat,  that  ratio  is  constantly 
altering.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  run  on  *  straight '  flour,  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  its  price  to  nearly  that  of  the  *  patent,' 
or  a  run  on  *  patent '  may  unduly  inflate  its  price  much  above  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  tendency  in  fact  is  for  grades  of  flour  to  alter  in 
market  price  as  if  they  were  distinct  varieties  of  flour  instead  of  being 
only  grades  of  one  common  stock.  Then,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  there 
is  no  consistent  system  of  grading  recognized  among  all  millers.  One 
miller  may  make  only  30  per  cent,  of  *  patent '  flour  out  of  one  mixture 
of  wheat,  the  rest  of  the  flour  being  run  into  the  lower  grades,  but 
another  miller  may  make  his  *  patent '  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  product. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  due  to  the  system  of  grading  flour,  and  to 
make  the  comparison  of  wheat  and  flour  prices,  I  have  disregarded  the 
modern  grades,  and  have  calculated  the  price  of  flour  as  it  would  be 
under  the  old  system  of  milling.  Under  that  system,  which  is  again 
beginning  to  find  favour  with  millers,  the  wheat  was  made  wholly  into 
fine  flour,  sharps  or  seconds,  and  bran,  in  the  proportions  of  about  72 
per  cent,  of  the  first,  13  per  cent,  of  the  second,  and  14  per  cent,  of  the 
last,  with  about  1  per  cent,  of  waste.  Flour  of  this  class  is  now  sold  as 
*  straight  run.'     It  is  only  the  price  of  this  grade  which  can  fairly 
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be  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  then  for  comparative  pur- 
poses a  selection  of  wheat  must  be  made. 

Wheat  is  usually  sold  by  the  quarter.     A  quarter  of  wheat  of 
average  quality  weighing  496  lbs.  will  yield  about  362  lbs.  of  this 
*  straight  run '  class  of  flour.     Flour  is  sold  by  the  sack  of  280  lbs. 
each.     Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  an  alteration  in  the  price  of 
wheat  will  affect  the  price  of  flour.     Suppose  wheat  through  any  cause 
increases  in  price  by  I5.  per  quarter,  the  quantity  of  flour  equivalent  to 
a  quarter  of  wheat  would  in  the  same  proportion  be  increased  by  about 
S^d,     On  a  sack  (280  lbs.)  of  flour,  this  increase  would  amount  to  a 
little  over  6^d.,  but  as  the  price  of  flour  is  always  altered  by  3d.  per 
sack  at  a  time,  the  actual  increase  would  either  be  6d.  or  9^.  per  sack, 
probably  6^.      In  the  same  proportion  then,  25.  on  the  quarter  of 
wheat  would  put  I5.  on  the  sack  of  flour,  3s.  on  wheat.  Is.  6d,  on  flour, 
and  so  on.     But  to  produce  an  increase  of  4s.  on  the  sack  of  flour,  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  require  to  be  about  7s.  per  quarter, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  affect  a  reduction  in  flour  of  4s.  per  sack, 
wheat  must  fall  in  price  7s.  per  quarter.     Now  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  reasons  which  justify  the  baker  in  reducing  the  price  of  his 
bread  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing  per  two-pound  loaf  only  when  flour 
has  fallen  by  4s.  per  sack,  and  in  raising  his  bread  by  the  same  amount 
when  flour  has  increased  in  price  by  2s.  or  3s.  per  sack.     Thus  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  wheat  by  about  3s.  or  3s.  6^.  would  probably 
raise  flour  by  2s.  and  bread  by  one  farthing  per  2  lb.  loaf,  otherwise  if 
the  price  of  flour  rose,  but  bread  did  not,  the  baker  would  lose  all  the 
two  shillings  on  every  sack  of  flour  he  baked.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  wheat  fell  in  price  by  3s.  6^.  per  quarter  and  flour  by  2s.  per  sack, 
the  baker  would  not  then  reduce  his  bread,  for  if  he  did  he  would  still 
lose  2s.  per  sack ; — the  difference  between  the  total  reduction  of  bread 
produced  by  a  sack  of  flour  (4s.)  and  the  actual  reduction  on  flour  (2s.). 
The  rule  therefore  may  be  thus  stated : — The  price  of  bread  is  likely 
to  be  reduced  when  wheat  decreases  in  price  by  7s.  per  quarter,  but  is 
hkely  to  be  increased  when  wheat  rises  by  3s.  6d.  or  more  per  quarter. 
The  assumption  of  course  is  that  millers  alter  the  price  of  their 
flour  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  price  of  w^heat.     Excessive  com- 
petition in  the  milling  trade  makes  it  probable  that  this  assumption  is 
generally  well  founded,  with,  however,  several  important  reservations. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  prices 
I   of  *  spot '  wheat  at  two  distant  centres  both  supplying  flour  to  the  same 
market,   as   in   the  case,  for  instance,  of    Minneapolis  and  London. 
Millers  in  both  centres  supply  flour  to  the  London  market,  and  if  wheat 
for  some  time  is  comparatively  cheaper  in  Minneapolis  than  it  is  in 
London,  then  flour  from  the  former  place  floods  the  London  market  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  milled  in  London.     The  London  millers 
may  then  alter  the  price  of  their  flour  in  accordance  with  the  price  of 
foreign  flour,  although  they  may  lose  by  the  transaction.     But  foreign 
flour  in  the  same  market  may  have  its  price  fixed,  not  by  the  price  of 
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wheat  at  the  source  of  manufacture,  but  by  the  price  of  other  foreign 
flour  in  the  same  market.  Again,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  *  feed 
stuffs,'  which  include  bran  and  other  offal,  are  at  an  abnormally  high 
price,  owing  to  drought  or  other  cause,  and  then  flour  may  be  sold  at  a 
price  proportionately  less  than  the  price  of  wheat.  Another  cause 
which  affects  the  natural  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  prices  is  due  to 
the  practice  of  selling  flour  forward.  Millers  contract  to  supply  bakers 
with  flour  at  a  constant  price  for  three,  four,  or  six  months,  no  matter 
what  variations  occur  in  the  market  price  in  the  interval.  In  this 
practice  there  is  the  element  of  gambling,  but  it  has  become  so  common 
as  to  warrant  notice  here  as  a  factor  in  fixing  prices. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  price  of 
bread  naturally  follows  the  price  of  flour,  and  how  the  price  of  flour 
follows  that  of  wheat,  thus  tracing  the  influence  of  the  price  of  wheat 
on  that  of  bread.  Some  of  the  modifying  effects  on  the  natural 
relation  of  prices,  such  as  are  imported  into  the  problem  by  modern 
mill  products  and  modern  methods,  I  have  also  attempted  to  explain. 

It  remains  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  the  principles 
enumerated  are  active  in  practice,  to  give  a  table  of  the  respective 
prices  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  through  a  short  period.      The  period 
I  have  selected  is  for  one  year,  from  March,  1894,  to  March,  1895.     In 
compiling  such  a  table  there  are  three  or  four  distinct  methods  which 
might  be  followed  with  equal  justification,  but  whatever  the  method 
the  three  sets  of  figures  must  conform  to  the  common  rule, — that  they 
are  consistent  with  practical  operations.     It  would  afford  no  com- 
parison whatever  to  select  wheat  prices  indiscriminately,  or  an  average 
obtained  from  such  a  selection,  then  to  select  flour  prices  without  any 
reference  to  the  kinds  of  wheat  from  which  the  flour  is  made,  then 
bread  prices  without  reference  to  the  flour  from  which  the  bread  is 
made.     Sets  of  figures  so  obtained  might  be  useful  enough  to  show  the 
changes  in  price  of  wheat,  flour  and  bread  respectively,  but  would  be 
of  no  use  for  showing  the  relation  existing  between  those  prices.     For 
comparative  purposes  I  find  no  existing  tables  quite  satisfactory,  and  I 
have  therefore  had  to  compile  a  special  table.     The  data  are  from  as 
trustworthy  a  source  as  possible,^  and  although  the  principle  on  which 
the  selection  is  made  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  it  is  still,  as  near  as  may  be, 
consistent  and  fair.     The  wheat  prices  are  obtained  as  follows : — I 
have  assumed  that  the  miller  is  making  a  grist  of  flour  consisting  of  the 
following  wheats  in  these  proportions  : — No.  1  Spring  American,  30  per 
cent. ;  Fine  Eussian,  30  per  cent. ;  Eed  Winter  Wheat,  20  per  cent. ; 
Fine  English,  20  per  cent.     For  the  flour  prices  I  assume  that  this 
mixture  of  wheat  is  made  into  a  *  straight  run '  flour,  the  price  of 
which  is  an  average  between  that  of  the  flour  sold  in  London  as  *  town 
whites  '  and  that  sold  as  *  household.'     Mark  Lane  prices  I  have  used, 

^  For  the  wheat  and  flour  prices  I  am  indebted  to  the  pages  of  The  Miller ;  the 
bread  prices  I  obtained  from  The  British  and  Foreign  Confectioner,  and  subsequently 
verified. 
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as  they  bear  the  leading  position  for  all  other  markets.  The  bread 
prices  I  have  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of  the  Association  prices 
of  Bis  large  towns  whose  market  prices  are  nearest  to  those  of  Mark 
Lane,  and  in  which  the  bread  is  nearly  of  equal  quality  and  sold  under 
nearly  equal  eonditiona : — 
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It  will  be  noticed,  that  although  this  table  shows  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  flour  prices  to  alter  with  wheat  prices,  and  for  bread  prices 
to  alter  with  those  of  flour,  yet  it  ia  also  apparent  that  the  alterations 
do  not  correspond  to  the  natural  ratios  noticed  in  the  text.  The  only 
explanation  of  tliia  is,  either  that  millers  sometimes  are  forced  by 
competition  to  sell  flour  at  less  than  its  value  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  wheat,  or  that  the  quality  of  flour  is  on  occasions  reduced 
sufiiciently  to  make  the  price  obtained  for  it  remunerative.  In  the 
same  way  bread  is  frequently  sold  under  its  value,  or  otherwise  its 
quality  is  reduced  to  an  extent  which  makes  the  price  obtained  for  it 
profitable. 

With  regard  to  the  average  price  of  bread  here  given,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  although  the  price  is  given  in  fractions  of  a  penny, 
other  than  farthings,  the  selling  prices  would  in  every  case  be  regulated 
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by  farthings.  Although,  too,  there  are  some  seven  changes  of  prices 
noticed  in  this  table,  each  of  the  six  factors  from  which  the  average 
was  obtained  may  only  have  changed  once  during  the  whole  year^ 
indeed  in  the  case  of  one  of  them — Glasgow — no  change  in  price  what- 
ever occurred  after  February  24:th,  1894,  the  bread  there  all  the  year 
being  sold  at  4|d.  per  4  lb.  loaf,  at  which  price  it  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  June  of  this  year — 1896.  Curiously  enough  too,  its  price 
was  then  reduced  to  4d.,  while  the  tendency  of  flour  prices  was 
markedly  upwards.  This  was  brought  about  like  many  similar  cases 
by  excessive  competition,  and  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  trade.  It  would  be  straining  sense  to  say  that  this  table 
proves  anything  with  regard  to  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  breads 
yet  it  is  probably  as  fair  a  collection  of  statistics  on  the  subject  as  can 
be  obtained.  But  it  shows,  or  rather  it  does  not  falsify  the  assertions 
I  have  already  made,  that  there  are  many  factors  which  assist  in  the 
fixing  of  the  prices  of  bread,  other  than  the  price,  first  of  wheat,  and 
second  of  flour,  and  that  prices  alone  cannot  be  taken  to  show  relative 
values  of  wheat  and  bread. 

In  conclusion  I  may  marshal  the  points  noticed,  and  draw  such 
inferences  as  they  justify. 

(1st)  We  noticed  that  the  composition  of  bread  is  not  always  alike,, 
and  that  bread  values  and  bread  prices  do  not  necessarily  correspond. 

(2nd)  That  the  miller  can  alter  his  wheat  mixture  to  suit  the  current 
price  of  flour,  and  the  baker  can  alter  flour  mixture  to  suit  current, 
price  of  bread. 

(3rd)  That  the  condition  or  manner  of  selling  bread  is  an  important 
factor  in  fixing  the  price  of  bread. 

(4th)  That  the  baker  who  sells  his  bread  over  the  counter,  without 
other  expense,  can  sell  cheaper — if  his  trade  is  sufficiently  large — than 
other  bakers  who  incur  much  expense  for  distribution,  &c. 

(5th)  That,  on  account  of  bread  sold  over  the  counter  having  flour 
as  the  largest  item  of  its  whole  cost  of  production,  bakers  who  sell 
their  bread  in  that  manner  are  more  affected  by  changes  in  flour  prices 
than  the  other  bakers  whose  bread  has  flour  as  a  smaller  proportionate 
item  of  the  whole  cost. 

(6th)  That  bread  in  port  towns  is,  quality  for  quality,  usually 
cheaper  than  in  inland  centres  :  that  localities  have  generally  standards 
of  quality  of  bread  peculiar  to  themselves. 

(7th)  That  one  farthing  on  a  2-lb.  loaf  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of 
45.  on  a  280  lb.  sack  of  flour.  That  the  rule  is  for  the  price  of  bread 
to  fall  one  farthing  per  4-lb.  loaf  when  flour  has  fallen  by  45.  per  sack, 
but  for  bread  to  rise  by  one  farthing  when  flour  has  risen  by  Is,  or  2s. 
per  sack. 

(8th)  That  the  rule  may  appear  inoperative  because  the  qtiality  of 
the  bread  has  been  altered  but  not  the  price. 

(9th)  That  the  rule  may  be  really  inoperative  on  account  of  excessive 
competition  among  bakers. 
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(10th)  That  on  account  of  changes  in  the  price  of  flour  being 
generally  less  than  4s.  per  sack,  above  or  below  a  fixed  point,  the 
tendency  is  for  bread  to  remain  constantly  at  one  price  in  spite  of 
small  changes  in  price  of  flour. 

(11th)  That  there  are  very  many  varieties  of  wheat,  and  many 
mill  products  from  each  grist.  That  a  *  straight  run '  flour  con- 
sists of  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  to  make  it. 

(12th)  That  an  alteration  of  Is.  per  quarter  on  wheat  would  be  met  by 
an  alteration  of  about  6^d,  per  sack  on  flour  :  that  therefore  to  produce 
an  alteration  of  4s.  in  the  price  of  flour  per  sack,  the  price  of  wheat  would 
need  to  change  by  about  7s.  per  quarter. 

(13th)  That  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  are  more  constant 
than  those  of  flour  and  bread. 

(14th)  That  stress  of  foreign  competition  frequently  forces  millers 
to  sell  flour  under  its  value  as  compared  with  price  of  wheat. 

(15th)  That  while  bread  naturally  changes  by  one  farthing  per  2-lb. 
loaf  when  wheat  falls  in  price  by  7s.  per  quarter  or  rises  by  3s.  or 
^5.  6d,  per  quarter,  the  effects  of  the  price  of  flour  are  the  more 
immediate  and  more  important  on  the  price  of  bread. 

(16th)  That  the  table  of  comparative  prices  here  given  does  not 
show  that  there  is  any  well-defined  rule  by  which  bread  prices  alter  in 
sympathy  with  wheat,  but  it  shows  that  wheat,  flour,  and  bread,  have 
a  tendency  to  alter  together, 

(17th)  That  small  and  temporary  alterations  in  the  price  of  wheat 
or  flour,  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  price  of  bread,  but  that  large 
alterations,  even  though  temporary,  or  small  alterations,  when  per- 
manent, or  long  persistent,  produce  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

(18th)  That  the  relations  of  prices  as  enumerated  are  probably 
normal  in  all  countries  where  bread  is  sold  under  the  same  conditions 
as  in  this  country,  and  are  not  the  consequences  of  special  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  one  or  another  set  of  merchants  or  traders. 

J.  KlIiKLAND 


Municipal  Bank  Notes  in  Liverpool.     1793-5. 

The  history  of  experiments  in  paper  issues  is  always  interesting. 
Such  an  experiment  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  in  1793  is  of  more 
than  usual  importance,  as  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  one  instance  in 
modern  times  of  the  issue  of  municipal  notes  in  England. 

In  1793,  partly  in  consequence  of  general  difficulties  in  the  country 
and  partly  owing  to  particular  causes,  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  was 
in  a  somewhat  serious  and  threatening  position.  On  March  20,  the 
Mayor  reported  to  the  City  Council  that  there  was  great  distress  and 
apprehension  in  Liverpool  owing  to  the  failure  of  an  old  and  important 
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banking  house,  consequent  on  the  failures  in  London.  He  was  led  to 
take  this  step  by  a  requisition  from  a  meeting  of  leading  merchants, 
and  signed  by  fifty-eight  of  their  number,  which  requested  him  to 
summon  a  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  it  a  proposal  on 
which  they  were  agreed.  The  requisition  asked  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion should  not  endeavour,  under  pledge  of  its  seal,  to  obtain  from  the 
Bank  of  England  a  loan  of  money  sufficient  to  avert  the  calamities 
feared.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  the  City  Council  appointed  a 
committee  which,  with  the  Mayor,  was  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
the  merchants,  and  to  report  at  a  special  Council  meeting  to  be  held 
the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  duly  accepted  and  endorsed 
by  the  Council,  was  in  favour  of  approaching  the  Bank  of  England 
with  a  request  for  £100,000  for  fifteen  months.  This  loan  it  was  pro- 
posed to  administer  by  means  of  a  special  committee,  which  should 
make  advances  on  due  security. 

The  efforts  of  the  delegates  sent  to  London  by  the  Council  for  this 
purpose  were  unsuccessful  so  far  as  the  original  proposal  was  concerned. 
In  other  directions  they  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  more  success,  and  on 
April  15  the  Mayor  was  able  to  inform  the  Council  that,  on  the  failure 
of  negotiations  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  delegates  had 
petitioned  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  grant  them  power  to  issue 
negotiable  notes  up  to  a  certain  amount.  Their  action  was  ratified, 
and  the  seal  of  the  town  was  affixed  to  a  petition  which  set  out  this 
request,  the  preamble  stating  that  this  power  was  sought  on  account 
of  temporary  difficulties  which  had  beset  the  rapidly  growing  prosperity 
of  the  town.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  which  Liverpool  was 
able  to  command  and  to  the  pressing  nature  of  the  difficulty,  a 
short  local  Act  was  passed  with  really  startling  rapidity.  This 
Act,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  enable  the  Common  Council  of  the  Town 
of  Liverpool  in  the  County  of  Lancaster  on  behalf  of  and  on  account 
of  tJie  Corporation  of  the  said  Town  to  issue  negotiable  notes  for  a 
limited  time  and  to  a  limited  amount^'  contained  very  interesting  pro- 
visions. By  it  the  Council  was  empowered  to  issue,  for  value  received 
or  other  due  security,  notes  of  £100  and  £50,  with  interest  not  exceeding 
the  lawful  rate  and  at  twelve  months'  date.  Such  notes  could  be  issued 
for  two  years  from  May  25,  1793.  After  the  expiration  of  such  time, 
interest-bearing  notes  of  the  same  nature  might  be  issued,  but  not  at 
twelve  months'  date.  There  was,  further,  power  to  issue  on  security 
notes  of  value  of  £5  and  £10,  not  at  twelve  months'  date.  These  latter 
notes  were  not  to  be  suable  till  expiration  of  three  years  from  May  25, 
1793.  The  Corporation  could  exchange  interest-bearing  notes  for  the 
non-interest-bearing  £5  or  £10  notes.  The  total  issue  was  at  no  time 
to  exceed  £300,000. 

In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  the  method  of  working  this  Act 
was  taken  into  consideration  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  con- 
No.  23.— VOL.  VI  K  K 
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yened  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  due  confirmation,  and  on  return  of  the 
delegates  from  London.  At  this  meeting,  held  May  18,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  which  set  to  work  at  once  to  draft  a  Report  which 
was  sent  up  to  the  Council  and  adopted  at  another  special  meeting  held 
May  27.  Sundry  general  matters  dealt  with  in  this  Beport,  as  the 
number  of  officials  required,  the  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  need  of  due  advertisement  among  merchants,  are  of  little 
interest ;  but  this  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  more  important 
regulations  touching  the  deposit  of  security  and  the  issue  of  the  notes. 
These  provide  that 

1.  There  shall  be  a  daily  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

2.  Loans  may  be  made  on  security  as  follows  ;  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  legally  secured 
from  fire  and  conveyed,  and  also  on  bills  of  exchange  of  not  longer  than 
nine  months  ;  to  the  extent  of  one-half  on  ships  iti  docks  duly  insured. 
The  question  of  issuing  loans  on  real  security  was  to  be  taken  into  due 
consideration. 

3.  No  one  was  to  have  loans  to  a  larger  extent  than  £3,000. 

4.  Loans  were  to  be  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  notes  were  to 
bear  interest  at  £4  11^.  dd,  per  annum,  or  dd,  per  centum  daily. 

This  Report,  which  gives  a  good  general  outline  of  the  method 
adopted,  was  communicated  in  its  main  features  to  the  trading  com- 
munity, who  were  requested  in  the  public  advertisement  to  receive  such 
note  *  in  discharge  of  all  your  simple  contract  debts.'  As  time  went  on, 
and  as  practice  familiarized  the  Committee  with  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  most  likely  to  be  encountered,  certain  changes  were  introduced. 
The  nature  of  the  security  was  extended.  On  June  25, 1793,  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  real  security  and  to  issue  notes  on  mortgage  up  to  one-half 
of  the  value.  Ships  on  the  stocks  were  included  on  June  7.  The  limitation 
of  loans  to  any  individual  to  £3,000  was  withdrawn  July  18.  In  order 
to  give  a  wider  utility  to  the  notes,  London  correspondents  (in  the  first 
instance  Messrs.  Denison)  were  appointed,  and  a  large  number  were 
made  payable  in  London,  where  it  was  found  possible  to  sell  them 
at  a  fair  discount  rate.  This  provision  was  of  great  service  on  several 
occasions,  but  more  particularly  when  the  Corporation  itself  applied 
to  the  Committee  for  a  large  loan  of  £50,000  (September  30, 
1793). 

Though  the  notes  passed  into  circulation  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
seem  to  have  been  freely  accepted  in  ordinary  transactions,  part  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  issue  lay,  no  doubt,  in  the  provision  which  it  made  of 
ready  credit.  The  mere  knowledge  that  money,  or  instruments  equal 
in  acceptability  to  money,  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  had  sound 
security,  served  no  doubt,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  to  remove 
apprehension.     The  limit  of  £300,000  was  never   approached.     Ac- 
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■cording  to  the  return  forwarded  April   23,  1794,  to  the  House  of 
-Commons— 

The  notes  issued  to  date  were £115,465    0    0 

Value  of  goods,  etc.,  on  security        ...       130,128  11     8 
Notes  in  circulation  at  date     52,985    0    0 

According  to  the  return  of  1795 — 

Notes  issued  to  February  28,  1795     ...     £140,390    0    0 

Value  of  security  155,907  16    6 

^otes  in  circulation      35,315    0    0 

The  smaller  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  which  nearly  coincides 
-with  that  of  December  31,  1794  (£37,140),  pointed,  without  doubt,  to 
the  revival  of  confidence  in  the  trade  of  the  city,  in  its  turn  partly 
due  to  the  courageous  expedient  adopted  by  the  Corporation  in  issuing 
notes.  It  was  determined,  indeed,  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  the 
Act ;  but  the  request,  though  forwarded,  was  not  hotly  pressed,  and  its 
refusal  neither  excited  resentment  nor  led  to  any  serious  consequences. 

The  security  on  which  advances  were  made  was  very  various.  It 
ranged  from  such  commodities  as  cotton,  flax,  silk,  tallow,  wine,  timber, 
mahogany,  pimento,  iron,  pot  ashes,  coffee,  hops,  lead,  whale  oil,  tar, 
copal,  to  bills  of  exchange,  business  premises,  ships  on  the  stocks,  and 
the  security  of  the  Alt  rates.  Many  offers,  of  course,  had  to  be 
refused.  Thus  the  request  of  Mr.  David  Paton  and  others  for  a  loan 
on  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  deemed  inadmissible.  In  other  instances,  the 
instability  of  the  value  of  some  goods  was  given  as  a  reason  for  restricting 
advances.  In  one  instance  the  loan  made  on  hops  was  limited  to  one- 
half  of  the  value. 

An  experiment  such  as  that  which  has  been  narrated  is  not  without 
its  useful  lessons.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  the  position  which  a 
Corporation,  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  willing  to 
assume  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  an  instance  of  a  trade  enterprise  undertaken,  and  both  soundly  and 
economically  conducted,  by  a  local  public  body.  And  in  the  third  place 
it  enforces  the  lesson,  taught  by  the  events  attending  the  suspensions  of 
the  Bank  Act,  that  in  a  time  of  panic  and  commercial  uncertainty  the 
possibiUty  of  advances  often  renders  unnecessary  the  advances  them- 
selves— that,  in  other  words,  an  exhibition  of  stabiUty  and  confidence 
•on  the  part  of  some  one  authority  is  the  great  remedy  for  a  general 
^ant  of  confidence.  1 

E.  C.  K.  GONNER 

^  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  we  are  enabled  to  present  ou 
J^eaders  with  an  illustration  of  the  Banknote  from  the  original  plate. 

K  K  2 
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Obituary 

On  May  10th,  1896,  a  sudden  illness  caused  the  death  of  one  of  the- 
best-known  and  most  remarkable  economists  of  Italy — Luigi  Cossa ; 
and  his  loss,  which  is  a  veritable  misfortune  for  economic  studies  in 
Italy,  will  be  felt  painfully  in  all  the  countries  in  which  the  science  of 
Adam  Smith  is  ardently  cultivated. 

Luigi  Cossa  was  born  in  Milan  on  May  22nd,  1831.  He  was  fresh 
from  the  University  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  complete 
his  studies  at  the  feet  of  Eoscher  and  Stein.  If  the  latter  did  not 
exert  any  special  influence  upon  the  thought  of  our  economist,  the 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  Cossa  most  powerfully,  rearing 
him  in  that  love  of  sane  erudition  and  of  exact  historical  researches 
which  is  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings.  On  his  return  to  Italy  Cossa 
in  the  year  1858  obtained  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  continued  to  hold  it  till  the  very  day  of  hia 
death,  affording  all  the  while  an  example  of  assiduity,  zeal,  and 
diligence  that  cannot  sufficiently  be  praised. 

For  many  years  he  had  not  published  any  work,  but  in  the  solitude 
of  his  town  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  with  indefatigable  activity, 
digging  up  treasures  of  learning,  reading  and  annotating  the  works  that 
were  ever  appearing  in  the  French,  German,  English,  Dutch,  Spanish 
and  other  tongues,  and  at  the  same  time  studying  with  loving 
patience  the  works  of  the  old  ItaUan  economic  authors,  which  he 
purchased  with  great  pains  and  at  heavy  expense.  It  was  only  at  the 
end  of  a  lengthy  period  spent  in  these  multifarious  studies  that  Cossa 
yielded  to  the  exhortations  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  consented 
to  the  publication  of  the  well-known  works  that  established  his  reputa- 
tion. Amongst  these  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  Guida  alio  Studio 
delV  Economia  Politica  (Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy), 
which  appeared  in  1876,  was  translated  into  German  and  into  English, 
and  was  republished  in  1892  with  the  title  of  Introduzione  alio  Studio 
deir  Economia  Politica  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy). 
Very  worthy  of  note  also  are  the  Primi  Elementi  d' Economia  Politica 
(Elements  of  Political  Economy),  which  had  numerous  editions  and 
translations,  one  even  into  Japanese ;  the  Primi  Elementi  di  Scicnza 
delle  Finanze  (Elements  of  Science  of  Finance),  also  published  and 
translated  several  times ;  and  the  Saggi  d' Economia  Politica  (Essays 
on  Political  Economy),  published  in  1878.  During  his  last  years 
Cossa  devoted  himself  to  compiling  catalogues,  with  accurate  tables 
and  indices,  of  works  on  political  economy  published  on  various  special 
subjects. 

The  general  appreciation  of  all  these  works  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
immense  number  of  editions  and  translations  made  of  them,  and  they 
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are  especially  noteworthy  for  the  vast  learning  they  contain,  sobriety 
of  expression,  and  temperateness  and  accuracy  of  method.  In  par- 
ticular the  Introduction^  which  admirably  dealt  with  the  character, 
logical  method,  and  history  of  Political  Economy,  has  obtained  a  lasting 
place  in  the  classic  literature  of  our  science.  In  this  work  Cossa 
showed  himself  to  be  a  clear-sighted  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  Eicardo,  Malthus,  Stuart  Mill,  and  Cairnes,  but  with 
•wise  eclecticism  he  collated  with  the  abductions  drawn  by  those  masters 
the  most  certain  conclusions  of  divergent  schools.  Cossa  pays 
due  homage  to  the  historical  and  statistical  method.  He  weighs  im- 
partially the  theories  of  Jevons,  Menger,  and  Marshall,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  most  advanced  German  schools  find  in  him  not  an 
opponent,  but  a  wise  corrector.  Among  the  Essays  on  Political 
Economy  special  mention  must  be  made  of  that  which  treats  of  the 
Limits  of  Production,  for  this  has  enriched  the  science  by  a  new 
and  important  chapter. 

Cossa 's  published  works,  however,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  real 
weight  and  of  the  most  heavy  loss  occasioned  by  his  death.  It  was  not 
primarily  by  means  of  books  that  Cossa  strove  to  promote  the  study  of 
political  economy,  but  by  means  of  personal  instruction.  His  brilliant, 
pleasing,  and  most  learned  lectures  were,  in  fact,  sympathetic  and 
familiar  causeries  on  the  history  of  economic  doctrines  and  on  other 
special  subjects  of  pure  or  applied  science;  and  these  inspired  the 
pupil  by  means  of  their  charm  of  form  and  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  anecdotes  contained  therein.  But  Cossa  did  not  limit  his  didac- 
tical labours  to  mere  lectures  ;  far  rather  did  he  hold  with  his  young 
pupils  familiar  daily  conversations,  and  with  exhortations  and  personal 
assistance  he  afforded  them  instruction  which  was  both  stimulating  and 
tempering. 

Further,  at  his  expense  he  founded  prizes  for  the  benefit  of 
the  most  promising  among  them,  and  for  the  best  works  on  economic 
subjects.  His  personal  aid,  too,  was  ever  present  for  his  scholars 
throughout  their  careers  as  students  and  their  lives.  Nor  did 
he  demand  from  his  pupils  any  arbitrarily  fixed  scientific  bent ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  his  own  inclinations  were  in  favour  of  the  classical 
school,  he  gave  equal  encouragement  and  showed  equal  love  to  students 
of  other  schools,  whatever  might  be  their  dogmas.  The  liberal  as 
well  as  the  socialist  of  the  chair,  the  conservative,  the  stout  catholic 
as  well  as  the  extreme  radical,  the  deductivist  as  weU  as  the  induc- 
tivist,  the  dogmatical  as  well  as  the  historical,  all  received  the 
same  assistance  from  their  benevolent  and  illustrious  master,  all 
obtained  from  him  equal  favours  and  help,  provided  that  they  devoted 
themselves  with  conscientious  fervour  and  diligence  to  their  studies  and 
that  they  fled  from  that  charlatan-like  declamation  which,  to  Cossa's 
merit,  he  always  abhorred  with  intensity. 

The  generous  personal  co-operation  of  the  Pavia  professor  in  the 
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increase  of  studies  very  soon  made  of  that  town  a  sort  of  intellectual 
Mecca,  to  which  resorted  the  young  pilgrims  of  knowledge,  eager  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  economies  and  finance.  In  this 
way  Cossa  has  left  attached  to  his  name  a  school  to  which  belong,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  all  the  professors  of  political  economy  and 
the  young  economists  of  Italy ;  a  school,  not  in  the  dogmatic,  but  in 
the  methodic  sense  of  the  term  ;  not  a  compact  phalanx  of  combatants 
for  the  same  idea,  but  a  collection  of  students  who  are  at  one  in  the 
severity  of  their  researches,  in  the  rigour  of  their  method,  in  their 
passionate  worship  of  truth,  and  who  exhibit  for  the  first  time  in  Italy 
the  spectacle  of  a  generation  of  conscientious  inquirers  who  are  power- 
fully organised.  Certainly,  even  before  Cossa  gathered  together  his 
noble  body  of  apostles,  Italy  did  not  lack  economists  of  repute,  to 
whom  we  owe  works  of  remarkable  talent ;  but  the  writers  were  in 
scattered  ranks,  each  man  following  his  own  course  without  any 
contact  with  his  comrades.  These  were  solitary  thinkers  who  either 
cared  not  to  form  a  school,  or  led  the  school  which  they  desired  to 
create  back  into  a  church,  to  which  each  disciple  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself,  there  to  repeat  believingly  the  dogmas  of  the  master  and  to 
bum  incense  to  his  name.  It  is  thanks  to  Cossa  if  in  the  field  of 
political  economy  in  Italy,  instead  of  a  few  thinkers  followed  by  a  herd 
of  popularisers,  w^e  find  now  a  battalion  of  students  and  of  real  men 
of  science  ;  and  it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  man  whose  loss  we 
now  deplore,  that  Italy  occupies  to-day  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
international  economic  literature. 

ACHILLE  LORIA 


The  speculative  and  active  faculties  were  happily  mixed  and 
mutually  tempered  in  the  character  of  Jules  Simon,  who  died  last 
June  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His  youth  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Victor  Cousin,  a  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne.  The  freedom  of  his  views  and  utterances  brought  him 
at  first  under  the  ban  of  the  Second  Empire ;  but  latterly  he 
obtained  influence  in  its  counsels.  His  speech  of  Januaiy  20th,  1870, 
is  memorable  as  a  defence  of  free  trade ;  the  best  speech,  according 
to  a  very  competent  judge,  M.  Molinari,  that  has  ever  been  made  on 
behalf  of  that  cause  within  parliamentary  memory.  Simon  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Third  Eepublic.  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  his 
opposition  that  Gambetta's  desperate  resolution  to  fight  to  the  last 
was  not  carried  out.  He  represented  France  at  the  Labour  Congress 
convened  at  Berlin  by  the  German  Emperor,  1890. 

Among  his  writings  may  be  especially  noticed  Politique  radicale 
embodying  a  policy  of  laisser-faire.  The  maxim  of  Simon  was  Le 
devoir  de  VJ^tat  est  de  lyreimrer  sa  destitution.     In  UOuvrilre,  1861,  an 
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early  humanitarian  study  of  the  working  woman,  he  powerfully  urged 
the  necessity  of  her  protection  from  moral  and  industrial  dangers  in 
the  course  of  her  work,  and  pleaded  the  claims  of  home  and  family- 
life  upon  the  married  woman  in  preference  to  the  factory. 


Current  Topics 

The  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  of  the  Cobden 
Club  at  Greenwich,  on  Jime  27th.  A  judiciously  jubilant  speech  was 
made  by  Mr.  Courtney,  who  presided.  He  admitted  that  a  country 
might  be  prosperous  in  spite  of  a  protective  rdgime,  or  unprosperous  in 
spite  of  Free  Trade.  He  was  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  slowness  of 
foreigners  to  adopt  Free  Trade  when  he  considered  how  slow  we 
English  had  been  to  do  so.  Admitting  that  a  Zollverein  in  conceiv- 
able circumstances  might  be  attractive,  he  deprecated  the  proposed 
plan  according  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  might  be  able 
possibly  to  augment  one-fourth  of  their  trade  at  the  cost  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  remaining  three-fourths.  With  reference  to  the  objection 
that  in  a  regime  of  Free  Trade  our  country  is  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  from  other  countries,  Mr.  Courtney  said — 

*  This  is  one  of  those  things  which  deceive  the  very  elect.  And  I  want  to 
put  it  in  the  broadest  way,  the  most  emphatic  form  I  can,  when  I  declare  for 
myself  that  the  more  I  can  make  this  nation  dependent  upon  other  people  the 
more  I  would  do  it.  If  I  could  so  inextricably  twine  up  and  twist  together  the 
dealings  of  ourselves  and  France,  ourselves  and  the  United  States,  oinrselves 
and  Germany,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  or  human 
malice  to  conceive  of- the  rending  of  the  imion,  I  would. 

One  interesting  incident  of  the  Jubilee  was  the  presentation  of  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Mr.  VilHers,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  great 
statesmen  who  carried  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr.  Villiers 
accompanied  his  reply  by  a  communication  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
prosperity  which  has  followed  [and,  he  presumes,  been  caused  by]  the 
adoption  of  Free  Trade. 


The  Jubilee  year  of  Free  Trade  has  been  remarkable  for  renewed 
agitation  in  favour  of  regulating  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  upon  some  principle  other  than  mere 
Free  Trade.  Eef erring  to  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  June  9th,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(Secretary  for  the  Colonies)  said  that  there  were  three  courses  before 
us— -(1)  Unmixed  Free  Trade,  which  the  Colonies  will  not  adopt ;  (2) 
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The  imposition  of  duties  on  food  and  raw  material  imported  into  this 
country,  in  return  for  a  slight  discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade 
by  the  Colonies— a  course  which  this  country  will  not  adopt ;  (3)  The 
formation  of  a  ZoUverein,  establishing  practically  Free  Trade  through- 
out the  Empire,  on  condition  that  Great  Britain  should  place  moderate 
duties  on  the  import  from  foreign  countries  of  certain  articles  produced 
in  the  Colonies.  The  proposal  must  come  from  the  Colonies  themselves. 
*  If  a  proposal  of  this  kind  came  from  the  Colonies,  it  would  not  be  met 
with  a  blank  refusal  by  the  people  of  this  country/ 


The  Colonies  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  make  the  proposal.  Mr. 
Beid,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  has  declared  that  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
are  idle,  because  success  is  impossible ;  but,  further,  if  success  were  not 
impossible,  he  believes  that  a  successful  endeavour  to  bind  the  Colonies 
and  the  Motherland  together  by  the  proposed  Zollverein  would  create 
an  intolerable  situation  in  which  the  present  loyalty  would  be  frittered 
away  by  the  selfish  and  clashing  trade  interests  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.  From  the  tone  of  the  Australian  press  it  seems  that  the 
proposal  was  welcome  neither  to  Free  Trader  nor  Protectionist.  It  is 
not  yet  known  what  attitude  will  be  assumed  by  the  new  Government 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Laurier  has  announced  that  the  tariff  question  will 
not  be  dealt  with  in  the  approaching  Session,  and  that  six  months  at 
least  will  be  required  before  the  Government  can  announce  any  modi- 
fications in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Dominion. 


A  CLEAR  enunciation  of  the  terms  of  a  possible  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Colmer,  C.M.G.,  who  divided  the  prize  of  £1,000  offered  by  the 
Statist  for  the  best  essay  on  Imperial  Federation.  Mr.  Colmer  pro- 
poses to  impose  small  specific  duties,  equivalent  to  about  three  per  cent. 
ud  valorem^  on  a  certain  number  of  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  similar  imports  from  the  colonies  remaining  duty  free.  The 
articles  belong  mostly  to  the  category  of  food  and  raw  materials,  e.g., 
animals,  meats,  wheat,  sugar,  wool,  leather  undressed,  &c.  There 
would  also  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  certain  articles  imported 
from  British  possessions,  viz.,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco.  In 
return  the  Colonies  are  '  to  take  the  local  revenues  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  formulate  a  preferential  arrangement.*  The  net  local 
revenue  is  to  be  calculated  by  deducting  from  the  total  revenue  of  each 
dependency  the  revenue  derived  from  land  and  railways,  and  the  money 
spent  in  Imperial  defence.  A  rearrangement  of  tariffs  by  a  tax 
amounting  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  net  revenue  of  the  Colonies  would 
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yield  about  £595,000,  which  might  be  swelled  to  £725,000  by  the  con- 
tribution of  India.  This  annual  yield,  together  with  £700,000  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Mother  Country  as  the  net  result  of  the  new  system, 
might  form  a  defence  fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  colonial  council. 
The  advantages  proposed  are  '  a  bond  of  unity,  material  as  well  as 
sentimental.'  *  The  British  manufacturer  would  retain  the  control  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  colonial  markets.*  *  Greater  attention  would  be 
attracted  to  the  Colonies ;  emigration  would  flow  in  larger  numbers  to 
their  shores.'  *  Their  powers  of  production  would  be  increased,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  would  year  by  year  depend  less  upon  foreign 
sources  for  her  food  supplies.'  The  principal  obstacle  lies  in  what 
Lord  Salisbury  called  'those  two  unlucky  treaties*  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  with  Belgium  and  the  German  ZoUverein : 
that  their  produce  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  British  Colonies  higher 
than  similar  articles  of  British  origin.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  food  at 
home  would  be  insignificant. 


Mr.  Ealph  Ashton,  the  other  prize-essayist,  takes  his  stand  on  Free 
Trade  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  union.  Against  the  plan  of  differ- 
ential duties  he  argues  with  well-handled  statistics  that  nothing  but 
difficulty  presents  itself — *  confusion,  irritation,  danger  of  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  foreign  Powers,  increased  cost  to  consumers  to  an  extent 
greater  than  the  revenue  gained,  and  a  loss  to  the  trade  of  the  country.* 
A  special  tax  on  all  imports  into  the  British  Empire  from  foreign  countries 
would  be  unworkable.  Mr.  Ashton  endeavours  to  build  up  a  Customs 
Union  in  accordance  with  Free  Trade  principles.  The  British  system  of 
duties  applied  to  the  Colonies  would  yield  satisfactory  results  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Canada,  viz.,  £1-29,  £1*10,  £116  per  head, 
comparable  with  £1-15  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  conditions 
of  other  Colonies  are  widely  different,  but  the  author  is  prepared  to 
build  up  a  Free  Trade  budget  suited  to  each  of  them.  For  the  accept- 
ance of  this  plan  he  relies  upon  the  proof  that  the  hitherto  prevalent 
protective  tariffs  have  been  injurious.  Canada  is  selected  as  an  illus- 
tration. One  of  the  premises  in  the  argument  is  that  *  a  duty  levied  on 
commodities  costs  the  consumer  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  addition,  to 
meet  the  risks  and  trade  profits  of  the  distributors.*  In  short,  *  the 
inducement  is  that  the  system  proposed  will  tend  to  increase  prosperity 
wherever  adopted.* 


Professor  Francis  A.  Walker  made  an  important  utterance 
<5oncerning  the  monetary  situation  in  America  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bimetallic  League  in  London  last  July.  The  action  of  the  United 
States  from  1878  to  1893  in  the  large  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  the 
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large  purchase  of  silver  bullion  was,  he  said,  due  to  a  loyal  intention  to- 
undo  the  great  wrong  of  demonetisation  which  followed  the  gold 
monometallic  propoganda  set  on  foot  by  the  Paris  Conference  of  1867. 
To  attribute  this  action  chiefly  to  *  a  selfish  and  particular  interest '  is  a 
mistake.  The  silver-mining  interest  would  never  have  seriously  affected 
the  public  policy  of  the  country,  had  not  the  convictions  of  the  people  at 
large  favoured  every  effort  for  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  full  rank 
as  a  money  metal.  But  for  this,  there  would  have  been  no  more  like- 
lihood of  the  Government  purchasing  silver  bullion  and  storing  it  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  than  of  its  buying  pig-iron  or  copper,  and 
holding  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Admitting  the  existence  of  mere 
inflationists,  the  speaker  thought  that  the  true  international  bimetallists 
constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people.  The  attempt  to 
represent  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Eepublican  party  at  St.  Louis 
and  *  the  Kohlsaat  resolution  '  as  hostile  to  bimetallism  is  a  scandalous 
perversion  of  facts.  The  contraction  of  the  currency  is  an  evil  deeply 
felt  by  the  American  people.  The  glib  demonstrations  of  a  priori 
economists  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  what  the  volume  of 
currency  may  be  are  lost  on  them.  *  I  assert,'  said  Professor  Walker, 
*  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  if  a  proposal  for  a  bimetallic  agree- 
ment were  to  come  to  the  United  States  from  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  the  opposition,  upon  a  popular  vote,  would  be  so  trivial  as 
not  to  be  worth  a  formal  count.' 


Mr.  a.  Sauerbeck  has  favoured  us  with  the  latest  measurement  of 
the  fall  of  prices  calculated  according  to  his  method.  The  'index- 
number'  was  for  June  59*3,  for  July  59*2,  the  lowest  figures — for 
the  average  of  the  forty-five  articles — yet  touched. 


A  RECENT  order  from  the  Ministerc  des  Finances  prohibiting  the  use 
of  foreign  token  money,  though  quite  constitutional,  has  caused  much 
complaint.  As  a  piece  of  ten  centimes  may  intrinsically  be  worth  not 
more  than  a  centime  and  a  half,  it  is  evident  that  the  innocent  holder 
of  such  a  piece  suffers  a  hardship.  It  is  true  that  a  higher  price  may 
be  obtained  from  money-changers  who  will  export  the  coin  to  the 
country  where  it  was  produced  and  is  current.  This  resource  however 
is  less  available  in  the  case  of  Argentine  bronze,  which  circulates  in  its 
native  country  at  par  with  the  paper  money  and  is  therefore  depre- 
ciated with  respect  to  gold.  The  opportunity  of  *  turning  a  penny '  by 
purchasing  token  money  in  Argentine  with  paper  and  selling  it  in 
France  for  French  money  or  goods  has  doubtless  been  a  chief  cause  of 
the  evil  which  the  Ministry  of  Finance  are  endeavouring  to  repress. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment, 
which  was  noticed  by  anticipation  in  the  Economic  Journal  last  March, 
has  now  been  issued.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  have  already  sufficient  powers  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
able-bodied.  They  recommend  digging  and  sawing  and  other  forms  of 
labour  test  as  in  some  cases  more  suitable  than  stone-breaking.  The 
Committee  conclude  that  Farm  and  Labour  Colonies  do  not  offer  a 
general  remedy.  They  recommend  that  no  one  should  be  disfranchised 
by  reason  of  his  having  received  poor  relief,  unless  he  has  received  it 
for  a  period  exceeding  a  month  during  the  qualifying  year,  and  at  Some 
period  during  the  immediately  preceding  year. 


The  recently  appointed  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  held  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  on  Wednesday,  22nd  July.  The  Committee  adjourned 
until  November,  when  they  will  consider  any  schemes  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  encouraging  the  Industrial  population,  by  State  aid 
or  otherwise,  to  make  provision  for  old  age.  Any  such  schemes,  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  submit  for  consideration,  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  B.  H.  Holland,  23  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  before  October  1st  next. 


The  Fabian  Society  is  becoming  worthy  of  its  eponymous  hero, 
the  great  Cunctator.  In  the  recently  issued  Fabian  Tract  No.  70,  we 
read  that  *  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  socialism  light  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  heat.' 

*  The  Fabian  Society  accepts  the  conditions  imposed  on  it  by  human  nature  and 
by  the  national  character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  English  people.  It 
S3anpathizes  with  the  ordinary  citizen's  desire  for  gradual,  peaceful  changes,  as 
against  revolution,  conflict  with  the  army  and  police,  and  martyrdom.' 

'  The  Fabian  Society  does  not  suggest  that  the  State  should  monopolize  industry 
as  against  private  enterprise  or  individual  initiative  further  than  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  livelihood  of  the  people  and  their  access  to  the  sources  of  production 
completely  independent  of  both.' 

*  The  Fabian  Society  resolutely  opposes  aU  pretensions  to  hamper  the  socializa- 
tion of  industry  with  equal  wages,  equal  hours  of  labour,  equal  official  status,  or 
equal  authority  for  every  one.' 


Mb.  a.  L.  Bowley  has  been  appointed  Newmarch  Lecturer  on  Statis- 
tics at  University  College  for  the  summer  of  1897.  Mr.  Bowley  has 
attracted  the  attention  both  of  those  who  study  the  methods  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  conclusions  of  statistics  by  his  remarkable 
application  of  the  principle  which  governs  Index -numbers,  as  ordinarily 
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applied  to  prices,  in  order  to  determine  for  a  given  class  or  country  the 
average  change  in  money  wages  and  (thence  by  means  of  ordinary 
index-numbers)  in  real  wages — during  a  given  period.  The  method  has 
"been  applied  by  Mr.  Bowley  to  English  wages  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  for  June  1895,  to  American  wages  in  the  Economic 
Journal  for  September  of  the  same  year. 


Dr.  Henry  E.  Seager  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Seager 
recently  read  before  the  American  Economic  Association  a  paper 
entitled  *  The  Fallacy  of  Saving.* 


Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst  whose  caustic  reviews  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers,  has  obtained  one  of  the  Eesearch  Studentships  pre- 
-sented  by  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Eussell  and  other  donors  to  the 
London  School  of  Politics  and  Economics.  Mr.  Hirst  was  almost 
<}ontemporaneously  placed  in  the  first  class  at  the  final  examination 
in  Literae  Humaniores,  Oxford.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  devote 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  some  municipal  problems  in  England 
and  foreign  coimtries.  Other  Eesearch  Studentships  have  been  obtained 
by  Miss  E.  Deverell,  Mr.  J.  McKillop,  Miss  E.  Leonard  and  Miss 
Lilian  Tomn. 


The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  will  remove 
to  No.  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  next  door  to  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society 
and  the  British  Economic  Association,  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  work  of  the  school  will  be  extended  in  many  directions  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  department  will  derive  benefit  from  the  library  of 
political  science  which  is  being  formed.  Amongst  the  lecturers  in 
Michaelmas  and  subsequent  terms,  in  addition  to  the  director  of  the 
school  (Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.),  are  Prof.  Edgeworth,  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Bowley,  and  C.  P.  Sanger  on  Statistics,  Prof.  Fox  well  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  on  Eailway  Economics,  Prof. 
Gonner  on  Commercial  History,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on  Problems  of 
Trade  Unionism,  Mr.  Munro  on  Law  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Goods, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  on  the  Economic  Bargain,  Messrs.  Graham  Wallas, 
<jr.  L.  Gomme  and  J.  Kemp  on  Municipal  History  and  Administration, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  on  the  Incidence  of  Local  Eates,  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickenson  on  the  Civil  Service,  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  the  Growth  of 
Political  Theory,  Mr.  Firth  on  the  Political  Ideals  of  the  17th 
<Dentury,  and  Mr.  Charles  Eoberts  on  the  European  Concert. 
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In  Paris  there  has  been  started  an  institution  similar  to  the  London 
'  School/  namely  the  Musde  Social,  which  owes  its  formation  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Count  de  Chambrun  who  subscribed  some  £68,000' 
for  this  purpose.  Among  the  objects  of  the  Mush  are  the  collection  of 
a  library  of  Government  publications  on  Labour  and  social  questions, 
and  matters  touching  in  any  way  the  industry  and  Labour  of  any 
country;  reports  of  Labour  organisations,  co-operative  enterprises^ 
relief  funds,  and  such  other  societies.  The  MusSe  will  also  serve  as  a 
laboratory  with  at  its  centre  in  Paris  a  specialist  appointed  over  each 
section  who  is  required  to  know,  not  only  the  information  in  his 
department  at  the  disposal  of  the  Musee,  but  the  whole  literature  of  his 
subject,  so  that  he  can  personally  assist  any  one  desiring  to  make  use  of 
the  facilities  of  the  MusSe.  The  MusSe  will  also  from  time  to  time  send 
out  special  commissions  into  the  various  countries  to  make  inquiries 
into  matters  of  practical  importance  concerning  Labour,  and  the- 
conduct  and  constitution  of  Labour  organisations.  M.  Paul  de  Eousiers 
conducted  the  first  of  these  missions  to  England  last  year,  and  M.  de 
Eousiers  has  also  contributed  to  the  Mus&e  a  special  work  on  the 
Labour  Movement  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  already  trans- 
lated into  English.  Two  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  MmSe 
for  essays  on  the  *  Benefits  of  the  Principles  of  Association  for 
Working  Men  *  and  on  *  Profit  Sharing,*  the  prize  in  each  case  being 
£1,000,  and  the  contest  open  to  all  nationalities. 


The  Quesnay  monument  referred  to  in  our  last  number  was  un- 
veiled at  M^r6,  Versailles,  on  the  23th  ultimo.  The  subscription  list 
was  of  great  length  and  included  several  sums  of  one  franc  apiece  from 
workmen  and  others,  as  well  as  numerous  grants  from  Government, 
public  bodies,  and  learned  societies. 


Prof.  Hasbach  does  not  quite  accept  the  description  of  his  views 
upon  Quesnay  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Economic  Journal  by 
Dr.  Bauer,  p,  9  (I),  and  p.  661  (II). 

As  regards  (I)  he  desires  us  to  explain  that,  in  his  opinion,  Quesnay 
was  influenced  in  his  metaphysics  by  Malebranche,  and  in  his  ethics  by 
Cumberland  (cf.  Revue  d'jSconomie  Folitiquef  pp.  768,  769).  He  is 
unable  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bauer  that  Quesnay's  ethical  ordre  naturel 
has  any  connection  with  Malebranche's  ordrey  to  which,  indeed,  it  is 
in  his  view  diametrically  opposed. 

As  regards  (II)  he  is  far  from  denying  that  Quesnay's  studies  in 
medicine  may  have  reacted  on  his  political  theories.  But  he  has  often 
stated  that  Prof.  Oncken  has  not  given  any  proof  for  his  belief  that 
such  a  connection  exists.  Nor  has  he  changed  this  opinion  since  the 
publication  of  Prof.  Oncken's  articles  in  the  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
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Pbofessor  Janschul,  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  has  been  elected 
by  the  Council  of  the  British  Economic  Association  to  be  our  corre- 
spondent in  Bussia. 


The  Final  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  financial  relations 
•between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  issued  just  as  we  are  going  to 
press.  The  following  propositions  are  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  Sir  D.  Barbour  and  Sir  T.  Sutherland  dissenting  : 
That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must,  for  the  purpose  of  this  enquiry, 
be  considered  as  separate  entities ;  that  the  Act  of  Union  imposed 
upon  Ireland  a  burden  which,  as  events  sliowed,  she  was  unable  to 
bear  ;  that  the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and 
1860  was  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances  ;  that  identity 
of  rates  of  taxation  does  not  necessarily  involve  equality  of  burden; 
that  while  the  actual  taxation  of  Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  former  is  not  estimated 
by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth.  Beyond  this  point  there  are 
almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men.  We  hope  in  our  next  issue 
to  notice  the  Eeport  at  greater  length,  along  with  other  parliamentary 
papers  which  want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone. 
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The  Economic  Beview. 
July,  1896. 

Thomas  Hughes  and  Septirmcs  Hansard,  J.  M.  Ludlow.  The  Bights 
of  the  Individual,  Eev.  H.  Eashdall.  Socialism  and  Social 
Politics  in  Austria,  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann.  Some  Statistics  of 
Middle-Class  Expenditure,  Edward  Grubb.  [An  instructive 
analysis  of  forty-two  family  budgets.]  The  Agricultural  Bank 
Association,    Ernest  Leman  and  Henry  Wolff. 


Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society, 

June,  1896. 

Beformatory  aud  Industrial  Schools,    John  Watson. 

27otes  on  the  History  of  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  from  1850, 
treated  by  the  Method  of  Frequency  Curves,     G.  Udny  Yule. 

A  powerful  application  of  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's  new  statistical 
methods,  shows  that  the  divergence  among  Unions  in  respect  to  the 
intensity  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  the  average  intensity,  has  diminished 
in  recent  years. 

Statistics  of  Unprogressive  Communities,  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

*  In  the  unprogressive  communities  of  the  lower  gregarious  animals  we  may 
look  for  the  realisation  of  that  statistical  idea  which  Quetelet  called  Physique 
Sociale,* 

Wasps,  for  instance,  are  found  to  spend  two  or  three  minutes  in 
procuring  a  load  of  sweets  ;  to  be  absent  from  the  nest  on  an  average, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  with  other  statistical  regularities. 

In  the  Miscellanea  (i.)  Dr.  Longstaff  estimates  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1896  by  methods  analogous  to  those  which  he  em- 
ployed in  1886  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  in  1891  in  the 
Economic  Journal.  The  difference  between  his  estimate  and  that  of 
the  Eegistrar-General  is  much  less  than  the  difference  ten  years  ago, 
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and  is  of  opposite  sign :  viz,^  an  excess  of  1:14,000 ;  the  official 
estimate  being  39,311,000,  Dr.  LongstafiTs  39,425,000.  (ii.)  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  compares  his  own  method  of  percentiles  with  Mr.  Yule's 
treatment  of  the  Distribution  of  Pauperism,  (iii.)  Mr.  Yule  replies 
vigorously,  (iv.)  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  records  his  latest  achievements- 
in  the  higher  theory  of  statistics  applied  to  evolution. 


The  Nineteenth  Century, 

August. 

The  Decline  of  Gohdenism,     Sidney  Low. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards  in  America,    W.  L.  Alden  and  William 
Dillon. 

Mr.  Dillon  well  reasons  that  *  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides '  of  such  questions  as :  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver  in  America  if  her  mints  were  opened  to 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  of  gold  ?  would  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  be  dishonest  ?  or  has  its  demonetisation  violated  contracts  ? 


Fortnightly  Review, 
August. 

Bimetallism  and  the  Nature  of  Money,    W.  H.  Mallock. 

Imagine  a  brewer  and  a  baker  on  an  island  exchanging  their  goods 
by  means  of  counters  of  yellow  wood. 

'  A  tree  of  this  yellow  wood  is  discovered  on  a  rock  in  the  sea  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  shore  that  it  would  take  either  of  the  men  as  long  to  get  to 
it  and  cut  a  fresh  counter  from  it,  as  it  would  take  the  one  to  brew  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  the  other  to  produce  a  loaf  of  bread.' 

There  are  also  white  counters  obtained  from  a  more  accessible 
tree  ;  exchanging  at  a  value  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment.  Now  let  a  second  white  tree  be  discovered  so  much  more 
accessible  that  it  takes  only  half  as  much  time  to  produce  a  given 
number  of  white  counters  as  before.  The  purchasing  power  of  each 
white  counter  will  fall  by  half.     Bimetallists  ignore  this  truth. 

[Suppose  that  the  yearly  product  of  the  most  accessible- tree  of  each 
species  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand ;  less  accessible  trees  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  value  of  a  counter  (of  either  species) 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  from  the  least 
accessible  tree  (of  that  species)  that  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  value 
being  initially,  say,  1  yellow  to  31  white.  Government  imposes  the 
ratio  of  1  to  15^.  Would  not  less  and  less  accessible  white  trees  be 
resorted  to,  while  the  *  margin  '  of  yellow  counters  receded,  up  to  a 
point  at  which  the  labour  cost  of  a  yellow  counter  is  only  15i-  times 
that  of  a  white  counter.  Cf,  *  Mechanics  of  Bimetallism  '  by  Dr.  Irving 
Fisher,  Economic  Journal,  vol.  iv. — F.  Y.  E.] 
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National  Beview. 
August. 

The  Monetary  Question  and  the  United  States,     Prof.  F.  A.  Walker. 

The  address  delivered  at  the  Acnual  Meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
League,  July,  1896  [referred  to  above,  p.  493]. 


Conternporary  Beview, 
August. 

The  Autonomy  of  Labour,     Henry  W.  Wolff. 

The   organisation  of  '  braccianti,'  *  muratori,'   and   the  like  have 
succeeded  in  Italy  and  afford  a  lesson  to  England. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 

July,  1896. 

The  Beginnings  of  Town  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,     Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley, 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  rival  theories — '  the  seigneurial  view 
of  Nitzsch  and  the  Ottonian-privilege  view  of  Arnold,'  von  Maurer's 
idea  of  the  mediaeval  town  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  original  free  mark 
community,  and  the  cognate  hypotheses  of  Below  and  of  Varges, 
Sohm's  market  theory.  Flack's  distinction  between  *  old  *  and  *  new ' 
towns,  the  theory  of  Pirenne  which  turns  on  the  *  colony  of  traders  ' 
and  many  other  varieties.  The  impartial  summary  concludes  with 
some  judicial  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Eoman  to  the  mediaeval 
world,  on  the  meaning  of  the  '  mercatores '  of  the  Carlovingian  era, 
on  the  distinction  between  the  towji  as  a  *  legal '  and  as  an  '  economic 
conception.* 

Industrial  Arbitration  :   its  Metlwds  and  its  Limitations,     S.   N.   D. 
North, 

State  Boards  of  Arbitration,' in  particular  the  Massachusetts  Board, 
have  failed.     The  EngUsh  system  of  conciliation  is  preferable. 

Shaw's  History  of  Currency.     C.  M.  Walsh. 

*  To  expose  all  Mr.  Shaw's  mistakes  would  be  an  endless  task  ;  ' 
and  he  is  only  accused  of  (1)  '  ignorance  concerning  the  ratio,' 
(2)  incompleteness  and  inconsistency  in  one  argument,  (3)  mistakes  in 
two  other  charges,  (4)  defective  history  and  (5)  general  irrelevancy. 

The  Study  of  Municipal  Finance.     F.  E.  Clow. 

A  compilation  of  the  financial  statistics  of  any  community  for 
a  series  of  years  is  advisable ;  *  especially  for  research  work  in  small 
schools.* 

No.  23. — VOL.  VI  L  l 
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Political  Science  Qicarterly  (New  York). 

June,  1896. 

The  Oold  Beserve,    Prof.  Frank  Fetter. 

Controverting  certain  received  beliefs  the  author  maintains  that  the 
continuance  of  the  legal-tender  greenbacks  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  parity  are  not  incompatible. 

Free  Coinage  and  Prosperity.     Prof.  J.  B.  Clark. 

Since  a  coin  consists  chiefly  of  raw  metal  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns,  *  we  may  therefore  count  on  having  before  us 
a  regime  of  falling  prices  whatever  metallic  currency  we  adopt.'  A 
change  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  coinage 
metal  has  a  really  disturbing  effect;  a  steady  and  calculable 
appreciation  has  not. 

*  Conceding  the  prospect  of  a  decided  gain  m  the  value  of  this  metal  [gold] 
I  deny  absolutely  that  if  it  is  steady  and  calculable  it  plays  into  the  hands  of 
creditors,  burdens  the  entrepreneur,  blights  enterprise,  or  has  any  of  the 
efifects  that  certain  men  whom  I  am  bound  to  respect  have  claimed  for  it.*  .  .  . 
*  If  silver  fluctuates  greatly  in  its  rate  of  increase  in  value,  it  is  a  bad  coinage 
metal,  even  though  the  average  rate  of  gain  be  slow  ;  if  gold  gains  slowly  and 
steadily,  it  is  an  almost  ideally  good  metal.' 

[Cf.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September,  1895.] 


The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago). 

June,  1896. 

Credit  Devices  and  the  Quantity  Theory.  H.  Parker  Willis.  Fac- 
tory Legislation  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children  in  Italy. 
RoMOLO  B.  D'Ajano.  Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  George 
TuNELL.     Subjective  ajid  Exchange  Value.     Henry  W.  Stewart. 


Aimals  of  the  American  Academy  (Philadelphia). 

July,  1896. 

Principles  of  Sociology.     L.  F.  Ward.     Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency. 
C.  W.  Macfarlane.     Bailroad  Pooling.     M,  A.  Knapp. 


In  the  Litcrnational  Journal  of  Ethics,  for  July,  1896,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  reply  to  Mr.  Ball's  criticisms  noticed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Economic  Journal. 
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The  Yale  Bevietv  (Newhaven). 
May.  1896. 

The  Economics  of  Improved  Housiiig.     E.  R.  L.  Gould. 

The  rent-collecting  system  initiated  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  co-opera- 
tive building,  and  other  expedients  are  explained. 

Labour  and  the  Injunction.     Evans  Woolen. 

The    use   of   the  writ  of  injunction  as  a  preventive  of  unlawful 
aggressions  by  organised  labour  is  objectionable. 

The  Income-Tax  Decision.     John  K.  Beach. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  matter  will  not  stand. 

Commercial  Relations  of  the  Poor.     James  E.  Reynolds. 

With  regard  to  investment,  insurance,  rent,  law-expense,  borrow- 
ing, the  poor  do  not  enjoy  equality  of  opportunity. 


Journal  des  Economistes  (Paris). 
June,  1896. 


Le  Socialisme  en  1896.  G.  du  Puynode.  Les  rapports  du  capital  et 
du  travail  aux  Etats  Unis.  L.  Vigouroux.  Motivement  scienti- 
fique  et  indu^triel,  D.  Bellet.  Revue  de  VAcaddmie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques.  J.  Lefort.  Ufi  £]tat  mis  en  actions.  E. 
Ratoin.  Le  Socialisme  municipal  en  Angleterre.  G.  Francois. 
L* Association  allemande  pour  la  libertd  commerciale.  M.  A.  R 
Animaux  et  vers  primes.     F.  Passy. 

July,  1896. 

Un  devoir  social,  H.  de  Varigny.  La  veritable  situation  des  Societes 
franqaiscs  de  secours  mntuels.  L.  de  Goy.  Mouvement  colonial. 
Meyneks  d'Estrey.  Bcvue  des  principales  publications  econo- 
miqties  de  Vctranger.  Maurice  Block.  Utie  opdration  commercialc 
an  xviii''.  sidcle,     E.  le  Beuf. 

August,  1896. 

L'lronie  des  fails  et  le  protect ionnisme. — Le  mouvement  agricole. — Revue 
des  publications  economiques  en  langne  fran(;aise. — Le  huitihne 
Comjrrsdu  Credit popidaire. — Souvenirs  d' Exposition. —  Une  cnqndte 
ptrivic  sur  Ics  causes  de  In  depression  agricole  dans  VEtat  de  New 
York.  —  Le  cinquantenaire  de  I' abolition  des  lois-cer dales. 
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Revue  d'Economie  Politique  (Paris). 

June,  1896. 

Le  Socialhmc  en  Danemark.  Ad.  Jensen.  Les  lois  ouvridres  (levant 
le  parlement  Anglais.  J.  Dumas.  Notes  et  Statistiques  sur  la 
garantie  monetaire,     G.  FRANgois. 

July-August,  1896. 

Une  nouvelle  hi  sur  les  Mines  en  Boumanie.  M.  Lambert.  Le 
Socialisnie  en  Suisse,  F.  Berghoff-Ising.  Notes  et  statistiques 
sur  la  question  monMaire  (second  article).  G.  Francois.  De 
Vexagdration  des  critiques  adress6es  d  notre  systdrne  dHmi)6ts.     E. 

Villey.     U7ie  totomde  missionaire  socialiste  a  travers  les  ^tats-  Unis. 
L.  Gronlund. 

Jahrbiicher  filr  Nationalokonomie  tmd  Statistih  (Jena). 

June,  1896. 
Das    osterreichische    Gewerberecht   und    seine    hevorstehende   Beform, 

KUDOLF  KOBATSCH. 

In  the  Miscellanies y  Dr.  Heinrich  Soetbeer  compares  the  fall  in  the 
price  in  wheat  with  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  transport  since  1870.  Dr. 
Johannes  Wernicke  adduces  statistics  of  Japanese  trade  to  test  the 
Bimetallist  argument  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  acted  as  a 
bounty  to  exportation  from  silver-using  countries. 

July. 

Die  Innumjs-Enquctc ,    Wilhelm  Stieda. 

Das  bO-jiihrigc  Jubilcium  des  Freihandels  in  England.     Emil  Loew. 

August. 

Proisbildung  und  Fortschritte  in  der  IlersteUung  der  Warcn,  F.  Sc^hotte. 
Die  Ilcimarbeit  in  der  Geicchrindnstric  con  Liittich  und  dcssen 
Urngebung.  A.  Swaine.  Das  FreiJiandch-Jubilduni  in  England. 
(II.)  Emil  Loew.  The  movements  of  commercial  policy  (Die 
handeUpolitischcn  Strnmungcn)  in  England  are  traced  down  to  the 
Cobden  Club  dinner  of  June  27. 


Zcitschrift  far  die  Gcsamte  Staatswisscnscha/t  (Tubingen). 

189(3.     No.  III. 

Die  Ausschlicssung  der  Verheiraicten  Frauen  aus  der  Fabrlk.  (11.)  K. 
Maktin.  Der  homviunalc  ArbcitsiiacJnrcis  in  der  Hchwciz.  Eknst 
Lauk.     Das  mcnscldiclic  Glitch  .  .  .  (111.)     Professor  Schubert- 

SOLDEKN. 
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Finanz-archiv  (Stuttgart). 
13^^  Jabrgang,  1^^  Band. 

Dcr  Einkomvienshegriff  und  die  Einko77imenstc2iergesctzc,  by  George 
ScHANZ,  contains  a  careful  discussion  of  the  nature  of  *  income ' 
with  criticisms  of  his  German  predecessors,  and  of  the  German 
income  tax  laws.  Dr.  Grebein  concludes  his  historical  study  on  the 
theory  of  progressive  taxation.  The  development  and  present 
position  of  the  British  income  tax  is  described  by  Dr.  Inhiilsen. 
There  are  besides  the  usual  notices  of  continental — ^chiefly  German 
^ — tax  systems  and  the  recent  alterations  therein. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti  (Roma). 

June,  1896. 

//  princijno  delle  variazioni  nelV  Economia  politica  e  nella  Statistica, 
E.  Benin: .  La  riforma  dei  trib^iti  locali  (continued  and  ended). 
G.  Alessio. 

July. 

La  base  agronomica  della  teoria  delta  rendita  (continued).  G.  Valenti. 
I  dazi  fiscali  e  i  consiimL     Aldo  Contento. 

August. 

Di  alcuni  imnti  osctcri  della  demografia.  E.  Benini.  An  interesting 
contribution  to  vital  statistics.  Among  the  *  obscure  points  '  is  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
proportion  of  males  is  less  in  the  births  of  the  first  year  of  conjugal 
life  than  subsequently  ;  which  is  made  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
preponderance  of  males  is  less  among  illegitimate  children,  and  is 
declining  in  Italy. 

Valutazione  dell  Iriiporte  di  Bichezza  mobile.  E.  Gagliardi.  La 
ixroduzione  laniera  ed  i  dazi  d'importazione.    L.  Fontana. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Cannan  (Edwin).  The  History  of  Local  Bates  in  England.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans.     1896. 

CuRTiNS  (Geo.  B.).  Protection  and  Prosperity.  An  account  of 
tariff  legislation  and  its  effect  in  Europe  and  America.  London  : 
Sampson  Low. 

Family  Budgets  :  Being  the  Income  and  Expenses  of  twenty- eight 
British  Households  1891-4,  compiled  for  the  Economic  Club  (with  an 
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introduction  by  Charles  Booth,  Ernest  Aves,  Henry  Higgs).    London  : 
P.  S.  King.     1896.     Pp.  76.     2s.  6d, 

Galton  (F.  W.),  Select  documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Trade 
Unionism.  I.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by 
r.  W.  Galton.  With  a  preface  by  Sidney  Webb  (Studies  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  edited  by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins).  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.     1896.     Pp.  xcviii  +  242. 

Harris  (W.  T.).  Imperial  Commercial  Federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.     London :  Efl&ngham  Wilson.     Is. 

Laycock  (F.  U.).  Good  Trade  and  a  Living  Wage.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein.     1896.     Pp.  122. 

MACLEOD  (Henry  Dunning).     The  History  of  Economics.    BHss. 

KuHLAND  (Dr.  G.).  The  Kuin  of  the  World's  Agriculture  and 
Trade.     With  a  preface  by  Charles  Smith.     Sampson  Low. 

Walker  (Francis  A.).  International  Bimetallism.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  Price  6s,  net. 
1896. 

Davenport  (H.  J.).  Outlines  of  Economic  Theory.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

[A  compact  text-book,  for  use  in  secondary  schools.] 

Fairbanks  (A.).  Introduction  to  Sociology.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ners.     8vo. 

History  of  Banking  in  all  Nations.  Vol.  II. :  Great  Britain, 
by  H.  D.  MacLeod;  Kussia,  by  A.  E.  Horn  ;  U.S.  Savings  Banks,  by 
J.  P.  Townsend.  Vol.  III.  :  The  Latin  Nations,  by  P.  des  Essars ; 
Alsace-Lorraine,  by  A.  Kafallovich ;  Canada,  by  B.  G.  Walker.  New 
York  :  The  Journal  of  Commerce,     8vo.     $6.00  per  volume. 

[Vol.  I.  was  noted  in  this  Journal  for  June.] 

Hoffmann  (F.  L.).  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the  American 
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WHAT  IS  CAPITAL  ? 

Of  economic  conceptions  few  are  more  fundamental  and  none 
more  obscure  than  capital.  The  long  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
troversies over  the  relation  of  capital  to  wages,  production  and 
interest,  have  been  accompanied  by  controversies  equally  long 
and  unsatisfactory  over  the  meaning  of  capital  itself.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  two  sorts  of  controversies  are  inseparable.  We 
should  as  reasonably  expect  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  without  clear,  ideas  of  energy,  as  to  set  up 
an  authoritative  doctrine  of  capital  before  conceiving  wliat  the 
term  capital  precisely  signifies. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  great  harm  is  done  in  whatever 
manner  a  term  is  defined,  provided  only  we  are  consistent  in 
its  use.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  sense  that  no  logical 
fallacy  will  result  from  any  definition  once  adopted  and  faithfully 
adhered  to.  If  an  author  should  insist  on  calling  capital  *  any 
commodity  which  will  last  more  than  seventeen  days '  or  '  that 
portion  of  wealth  owned  by  persons  of  the  male  sex,*  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  no  mistaken  conclusions  would  necessarily 
follow.  But  it  is  also  true  that  no  conclusions  whatever,  of 
scientific  import,  could  then  be  stated  or  proved  of  *  capital.' 
Moreover,  such  definitions  would  not  correspond  to  those  ideas 
of  capital  which,  though  undefined,  exist  deep-seated  in  the 
popular  mind.  Here,  then,  are  two  fundamental  requisites  to 
which  the  proposed  definitions  fail  to  conform,  and  because  of 
this  failure  they  strike  us  at  once  as  inadmissible  and  absurd. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  scientific  one.  A  good  definition  must 
designate  something  which  plays  a  real  and  important  role  in 
science.  We  give  no  name  to  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
No.  24. — VOL.  VI  M  M 
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by  the  cube  of  its  velocity  divided  by  five  (m  v^jS)  because  this 
magnitude  appears  to  have  no  significance  in  the  theory  of 
mechanics  ;  we  can  state  or  prove  no  property  or  theorem  con- 
cerning it.  But  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity  divided  by  two  {m  17^/2)  we  call  kinetic  energy ; 
for  it  is  found  to  possess  important  properties  and  uses  and 
affords  the  key  to  many  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
physical  science. 

The  second  requisite  is  a  practical  one.  A  good  definition 
ought  to  replace  and  explain  the  primitive  popular  notions  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  youth  who  enjoys  his  first  study  of 
geometry  or  physics  finds  part  of  the  pleasure  to  consist  in  re- 
cognizing the  carefully  defined  straight  line,  circle,  symmetry, 
velocity,  momentum,  force,  as  familiar  faces  which  before  he  had 
seen  as  blurred  images  through  an  unfocussed  lens,  but  now  with 
every  feature  distinct  and  clear-cut.  Science  is  nothing  if  not 
explanatory.  To  be  explanatory  she  must  take  pre-existing  ideas 
as  she  finds  them,  and  mould  and  interpret  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  previously  held  them.  To  appropriate  familiar 
words  to  foreign  uscg  is  simply  to  shirk  the  problem  which  their 
existence  imposes.  It  is  just  because  we  are  acquainted  with  capital 
in  the  concrete  that  we  need  to  define  it  in  the  abstract.  Our  free- 
dom of  choice  in  framing  a  definition  is  strictly  limited.  As  all  are 
agreed  that  specified  groups  of  commodities  are  capital,  any  for- 
mula for  capital  must  cover  these  admitted  groups,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  should  leave  no  doubtful  cases,  and,  when  pushed  to 
its  extreme  consequences,  should  not  end  in  hopeless  confusion 
and  self-contradiction. 

Were  it  not  for  the  indomitable  faith  which  every  economist 
and  business  man  feels  that  capital  is  something  real  and  definite, 
one  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  conclude,  from  the  repeated 
failure  to  fit  any  formula  to  it,  that  it  is  incapable  of  exact  and 
scientific  meaning,  and  that  the  best  course  for  economists  to 
pursue  is  simply  to  relinquish  the  search  as  for  an  ignis  fatuus. 
It  is  certain  that  no  one  of  the  scores  of  rival  definitions  has  won 
general  acceptance.  Almost  every  earnest  student  will  confess 
that  he  has  found  none  of  them  satisfactory,  and  that  his  accept- 
ance of  any  particular  one  is  only  a  choice  of  evils.  What  Senior 
wrote  half  a  century  ago  is  far  truer  to-day  :  *  Capital  has  been 
so  variously  defined,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  have  any 
generally  received  meaning.'  ^  In  consequence,  the  incessant 
criticism  and  efforts  at  reconstruction  go  on  unabated.     *  Almost 

'  'Political  Ecouomy,'  Enci/clopcedia  Mctropolitana,  vol.  vi.,  p.  153. 
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every  year  there  appears  some  new  attempt  to  settle  the  disputed 
conception,  but,  unfortunately,  no  authoritative  result  has  as  yet 
followed  these  attempts.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  only 
served  to  put  more  combatants  ia  the  field  and  furnish  more  matter 
to  the  dispute.'  ^  A  mere  bibliography  of  the  works  which  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  capital  would  fill  several  pages.  Many  of 
their  authors  admit  frankly  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
results,  while  others  make  the  same  confession  indirectly  by 
recasting  their  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in  successive 
editions  of  their  works.*^  Out  of  the  large  accumulation  of  defi- 
nitions which  economic  literature  now  contains,  the  following 
may  be  selected  as  chief  types  : 

TcRGOT : — '  Whoever  .  .  .  receives  each  year  more  value  than  he  has  need  of 
spending,  can  put  in  reserve  this  surplus  and  accumulate  it.  These  accumulated 
values  {valeurs  accumuleea)  are  what  is  called  Capital  ...  It  is  of  absolutely  no 
consequence  whether  this  sum  of  values  or  this  capital  consists  of  a  mass  of 
metal  or  of  anything  else,  since  money  represents  every  kind  of  value  just  as 
every  kind  of  value  represents  money.'  Bf'flexiona  aur  la  formation  et  la  distri- 
bution des  richcsaes,  §  LIX. 

Adam  Smith  : — '  [A  man's]  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  into  two 
parts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to  afford  him  this  revenue  is  called  his 
capital.'     Wealth  of  Nations ^  Book  II.,  Chapter  i. 

RiCARDO  : — '  Capital  is  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  which  is  employed 
in  production. and  consists  of  food,  clothing,  tools,  raw  materials,  machinery, 
etc.,  necessary  to  give  effect  to  labour.'     Principles  of  Political  Economy,  §  37. 

Senior  : — *  [Capital  is]  an  article  of  wealth,  the  result  of  human  exertion, 
employed  in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth.'  Political  Economy^ 
Encyclopeedia  Mctropolitana,  vol.  vi.,  p.  153. 

John  Stuart  Mill  : — '  .  .  .  besides  the  primary  and  universal  requisites  of 
production  .  .  .  there  is  another  .  .  .  namely,  a  stock,  previously  accumulated,  of 
the  products  of  former  labour.  This  accumulated  stock  is  termed  Capital  .  .  . 
The  distinction,  then,  between  Capital  and  Not-capital,  does  not  lie  in  the  kind  of 
commodities,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — in  his  will  to  employ  them  for 
one  purpos^e  rather  than  another ;  and  all  property,  however  ill  adapted  in 
itself  for  the  use  of  labourers,  is  a  part  of  capital,  so  soon  as  it,  or  the  value 
to  be  received  from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  reinvestment.'  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Book  I.,  Chapter  iv.,  §  1. 

Klein wachter  : — *  The  conception  of  capital  should  be  limited  to  tools  of 
production.'  Griindlagen  des  Socialismus,  1885,  p.  184.  He  excludes  raw 
materials  as  pa8si^•e.  They  are  worked  up  by  means  of  tools  but  are  not  them- 
selves tools. 

liuHM-BAWERK  : — '  Capital  in  general  we  shall  call  a  group  of  Products  which 
serve  as  means  to  the  Acquisition  of  Goods.  #  Under  this  general  conception  we 
shall  put  that  of  Social  Capital  as  narrower  conception.  Social  Capital  we 
shall  call  ...  a  group  of  Intermediate  Products.'  Positive  Theory  of  Capital, 
English  translation,  London  and  New  York,  1891,  p.  38. 


1  Bohm-Bawerk,  Positive  Tlieory  of  Capital,  English  translation,  London  and 
New  York,  1891,  p.  23. 

-  E.g.,  Marshall,  Knies,  Roscher,  Schaffle. 
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Marx  : — '  We  know  that  the  means  of  production  and  subsistence,  while 
they  remain  the  property  of  the  immediate  producer,  are  not  capital.  They 
become  capital  only  under  circmnstances  in  which  they  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  means  of  exploitation  and  subjection  of  the  labourer.'  Capital ^  English 
translation,  London,  1887,  vol.  ii.,  p.  792. 

McCuLLOCH  : — *  The  capital  of  a  country  consists  of  those  portions  of  the 
produce  of  industry  existing  in  it,  which  may  be  directly  employed  either  to 
support  human  beings,  or  to  faciHtate  production.'  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  4th  edition,  p.  100. 

Knies  : — *  "  Capital "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stock  of  goods  which  are  left  over 
from  or  cannot  be  employed  for  the  satisfaction  of  current  present  wants  and 
therefore  are  free  to  be  applied  to  economic  employment  at  another  time.' 
Das  Geld,  2nd  edition,  1885,  pp.  69-70. 

Hermann  : — '  [Capital  is]  every  durable  source  of  utility  which  has  exchange 
value.'     Staatsivirthschaftliche  JJntersuclningeny  Munich,  1832,  p.  59. 

Walras  : — '  I  call,  as  did  my  father  in  his  Theorie  de  la  richesse  aociale 
(1849),  capital  in  general  every  kind  of  social  wealth  which  is  not  consumed  at 
all  or  which  is  consumed  only  after  a  long  time,  every  commodity  limited  in 
quantity  which  survives  the  first  use  to  which  it  is  put,  in  a  word,  which  serves 
more  than  one  use.'  EUments  d'  economie  politique  pure,  Lausanne,  2nd  and 
3rd  editions,  p.  197. 

Jevons  : — '  Capital,  as  I  regard  it,  consists  merely  in  the  aggregate  of  those 
commodities  which  are  required  for  sustaining  labourers  of  any  hind  or  class 
engaged  in  work,^     *  I  would  not  say  that  a  railway  is  fixed  capital,  but  that* 
capital  is  fixed  in  the  railway,^     Theory  of  Political  Economy,  3rd  edition 
1888,  chapter  vii.,  pp.  222  and  242. 

MacLeod  : — *  Capital  is  any  Economical  Element  [including  land,  workman's 
labour,  credit,  incorporeal  estates  such  as  **  the  Law,"  '*  the  Church,"  *'  Litera- 
ture," "Art,"  an  author's  '*  mind,"  "Education,"  etc.]  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  profit,  or  increase.'  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Article 
'  Capital,'  p.  331. 

J.  B.  Clark  : — *  The  fund,  Capital,  resides  in  many  unlike  things,  but  con- 
sists of  a  single  entity  that  is  coimnon  to  them  all.  That  entity  is  "  effective 
social  utiUtv."  8o  much  of  this  as  a  business  man  retains  embodied  in  in- 
struments  of  production  constitutes  liis  permanent  capital,  however  the  in- 
struments may  come  or  go  in  exchange,  and  however  they  may  perish  or 
be  restored  through  use.'  Capital  and  its  Earnings,  PubHcations  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  1888,  p.  11. 

Many  minor  variations  of  the  foregoing  conceptions  of  capital 
could  be  given.  Furthermore,  if  the  works  of  any  two  authors 
employing  the  very  same  nominal  definition  be  carefully  examined, 
they  will  usually  be  found  to  differ  widely  in  the  interpretation 
of  its  meaning,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  it 
applies.  ^ 

It  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  space  to  discuss,  on  their 
several  merits,  these  numerous  definitions  with  their  still  more 
numerous  variations.  There  are  many  obvious  and  well-known 
difficulties  connected  with  applying  any  of  them  to  the  actual 
facts  of  life.     I  shall  simply  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  these 
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difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  definition  most  in  vogue,  that  of 
Adam  Smith. 

According  to  Adam  Smith,  capital  should  produce  a  revenue. 
A  merchant  ship  is  capital.  A  private  yacht  is  not.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  an  excursion  steamer  which  carries  freight  as  well ; 
or  of  a  doctor's  gig  when  used  for  a  pleasure  drive,  but  also  for 
visiting  a  patient,  or  of  a  luxurious  carriage,  employed  by  the 
merchant  to  carry  him  to  his  place  of  business?  Are  the 
mahogany  desk  in  the  office  of  a  bank  president,  or  the  silver  ink- 
stand, the  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  Turkish  rug,  capital? 
Why  are  the  cooking  ranges  in  a  bakery  capital,  ('  national '  as 
well  as  *  individual,')  while  the  stove  in  a  private  kitchen  is  not 
capital?  Why  distinguish  between  the  shears  of  the  tinman 
and  the  scissors  of  the  housewife,  or  the  sewing  machines  under 
a  factory  roof  from  those  in  a  private  house  ?  Or,  if  the  home  im- 
plements be  included,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  At  the  furnace  for 
heating,  the  pots  and  pans  for  cooking,  the  knives  and  forks  for 
eating,  the  beds  for  sleeping,  the  easy  chair  for  resting,  the 
Japanese  fans  for  cooling  the  face,  or  the  tapestries  and.  lace 
curtains  for  pleasing  the  eye  ?  Some  writers,  such  as  Roscher, 
have  boldly  gone  the  full  length  of  these  alluring  extensions  of 
*  profitable  employment,*  or  *  means  of  production,*  maintaining 
that  any  employment  of  an  article  is  truly  profitable,  if  it  produces 
the  *  inward  goods  '  of  enjoyment,  health,  etc.  Thus  the  terms 
'  productive,'  *  profitable  '  soon  cease  to  convey  a  real  limitation, 
for  all  wealth  is  productive  of  some  sort  of  good.» 

Similar  difficulties  attend  every  efifort  to  delimit  capital  from 
'  other  wealth.'  The  definitions,  so  smooth  and  glib  to  the 
tongue,  have  meaning  only  by  stretching  the  use  of  the  terms 
involved  and,  what  is  worse,  by  stretching  them  in  one  direction 
in  one  connection,  and  in  another  in  another  connection.  Hence 
arise  the  discussions  as  to  whether  dwelling  houses  are  capital,  or 
labourer's  subsistence,  land,  improved  or  unimproved,  a  good 
business  name,  bonds  and  stocks,  skill  and  ability,  good  govern- 
ment and  climate.  One  writer  insists  on  a  literal  interpretation 
of  his  chosen  formula.  Another  insists  on  common  sense.  The 
latter  demolishes  the  formula  but,  unfortunately,  always  fails  to 
supply  its  place. 

This  perpetual  collapse  of  proposed  definitions  suggests  that 
the  foundations  have  not  been  properly  laid.  Now  we  find, 
beginning  with  Adam  Smith,  that  every  definition  of  capital  has 
been  erected  on  the  unquestioned  assumption  that  the  problem 
was  one  in  the  classification  of  wealth.     Every  writer  has  tried  to 
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separate  wealth  into  capital  and  non-capital.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  faulty  foundation  which  has  weakened  all  structures  built 
upon  it.     Mr.  Cannan  forms  an  important  exception. 

To  call  all  wealth  capital  would,  by  most  persons,  be  pro- 
nounced ridiculous  at  once.  What  would  remain  against  which 
capital  could  be  distinguished?  This  objection,  however,  is  only 
apparent.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  all  wealth  presents  a  double 
aspect  in  reference  to  tiine.  It  forms  a  stock  of  wealth,  and  it 
forms  a  ^011?  of  wealth.  The  former  is,  I  venture  to  maintain, 
capital,  the  latter,  income  and  outgo,  production  and  consump- 
tion. Stock  relates  to  a  poi)2t  of  time,  flow  to  a  stretch  of  time. 
Food  in  the  pantry  at  any  instant  is  capital,  the  monthly  flow 
of  food  through  the  pantry  is  income.  Machinery  existing  is 
capital,  its  annual  replacement  or  increase  is  income.  The  total 
capital  in  a.  community  at  any  particular  instant  consists  of  all 
commodities  of  whatever  sort  and  condition  in  existence  in  that 
community  at  that  instant,  and  is  antithetical  to  the  streams 
of  production,  consumption  and  exchange  of  these  very  same 
commodities. 

Capital  is  in  this  view  the  simplest  of  economic  conceptions. 
Of  the  two  terms,  stock  and  flow,  the  latter  is  the  more  in  need 
of  explanation.  Its  important  features  are  its  duration  and  its 
rate.  The  rate  may  be  variable,  but  the  average  rate  multiplied 
by  the  duration  gives  the  total  magnitude  of  the  flow.  The  rate 
of  a  flow  is  of  greater  significance  in  most  economic  problems 
than  either  the  duration  of  the  flow  or  its  total  magnitude.  We 
seldom  care  to  know  the  answer  to  such  queries  as  how  long 
wheat  has  been  cultivated  or  how  much  the  wages  paid  since  the 
last  tariff  act  would  foot  up  in  the  aggregate;  but  the  annual 
supply  of  wheat  or  the  rate  of  wages  are  quantities  of  prime 
importance  in  economic  statistics  and  theory. 

Two  flows  of  equal  magnitude  are  not  of  equal  vahie.  A 
total  flow  of  i'12,000  may  be  produced  by  dt4,()0()  a  year  for  three 
years,  or  by  £2,000  a  year  for  six  years  ;  but  the  former  is  obviously 
the  more  valuable.  Thus,  to  state  the  mere  magnitude  of  a  flow, 
is  not  to  give  a  complete  description  of  a  flow.  It  is  like 
mentioning  only  the  size  of  a  building  lot  without  specifying  its 
shape. 

The  rate  of  a  flow  possesses  the  important  property  that  the 
value  of  the  flow  is  proportional  to  it.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  duration.  An  annuity  of  £200  a  year  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  an  annuity  of  £100  a  year  for  the  same  period  ;  but  an  annuity 
for  200  years  is  not  worth  twice  as  much    as  an  annuity  for  100 
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years,  at  the  same  rate  per  annum.  For  these  reasons  it  happens 
that  the  rate  of  flow  is  more  often  mentioned  than  its  duration 
or  amount.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  duration  is  indefinite  or 
perpetual.  We  say  a  barrister  is  making  £5,000  a  year,  without 
troubling  ourselves  about  how  long  he  has  had  or  will  continue 
to  have  such  an  income.  A  rentier  holds  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
£1,000.  The  total  income  to  him  and  his  heirs  (if  the  contract 
be  fulfilled)  is  in  this  case  infinite,  but  the  important  item  is  the 
rate  at  which  this  infinite  sum  can  be  obtained. 

Thus,  behind  and  more  important  than  the  distinction  between 
stock  and  flow  is  that  between  stock  and  rate  of  flow.  Stock  and 
flow  are  both  measured  in  pounds,  gallons,  or  tons  ;  but  rate  of 
flow  is  measured  in  pounds  per  year,  gallons  per  month,  or  tons 
per  day.  The  distinction  is  one  of  dimension,  analogous  to  the 
distinction  between  distance  and  velocity,  momentum  and  force, 
or  work  and  horse  power.  If  capital  be  denoted  by  c,  rate  of 
flow  will  be  cty  where  t  stands  for  time. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  in  the  present  article,  to  exhibit  all  the 
uses  to  which  this  distinction  of  dimension  may  be  put.  Suffice 
it  to  point  out  that  it  brings  Capital  into  the  simplest  and  most 
intimate  relation  to  Interest.  When  a  stock  of  goods  or  capital 
is  exchanged  for  a  perpetual  flow  of  goods  or  income,  the  ratio  of 
exchange  constitutes  the  rate  of  interest.  If  £100  will  buy  an 
income  of  £3  per  year,  or  if  100  tons  of  beef  are  w^orth 
a  perpetual  supply  of  three  tons  annually,  the  rate  of  interest 
is  three  per  cent,  per  year.  It  may  be  worth  noting  also  that 
this  view  comes  into  close  harmony  with  business  usage  which 
calls  interest  the  *  value  *  of  money.  It  has  been  customary  for 
economists  to  ridicule  this  usage,  and  to  point  out  that  the  value 
of  money  means,  not  the  rate  at  which  it  is  *  lent,'  but  its  pur- 
chasing power,  or  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  a  unit  of 
money  will  buy.  But,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  has  insisted,  capital 
is  not  *  lent '  at  interest  but  sold  for  interest.  In  consequence, 
the  *  purchasing  power  *  of  a  stock  of  money  applies  not  simply 
to  its  command  over  other  stocks,  but  also  over  flows.  If  one 
wishes  to  compare  the  wealth  of  the  Eothschilds  of  to-day  and 
the  Fuggers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  will  not  do  simply  to  find 
the  relative  mass  of  real  wealth  which  their  accumulations  would 
purchase  in  a  lump  ;  we  must  know  what  these  stocks  are  worth 
in  annual  real  income.  With  equal  stocks  of  goods  the  Fuggers 
could  buy  two  or  three  times  as  much  income  as  the  Eoths- 
childs. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  rate  of  capitalisa- 
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tion  or  number  of  years*  purchase.  Here  again  business  usage 
tallies  with  the  present  view.  The  verb  *  capitalise  *  means 
to  find  what  a  given  income  is  worth  in  *  ready  money '  or 
what  stock  of  wealth  will  be  equivalent  to  a  given  flow  of 
wealth.     It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  this  business  term 

*  capitalise  *  should  never  have  given  economists  the  requisite 
hint  for  defining  capital.  Not  only  does  it  suggest  the 
definition  here  advanced,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  any 
other.  What  has  capitalising  an  income  to  do  with  '  productive  " 
goods,    *  durable  *    goods,    *  goods   for  future  use,*  or   any  one 

*  portion  of  a  man's  stock  '  rather  than  any  other  ?  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  distinction  between  *  stock  ' 
and  '  rate  of  flow  *  underlies,  in  some  unconscious  way,  all  defi- 
nitions of  capital.  These  definitions  have  aimed  at  or  groped  for 
the  distinction,  but  have  sought  it  in  the  wrong  direction.  They 
recognise  capital  and  income  as  the  antithetical  terms,  but  assume 
that  capital  is  one  sort  of  wealth  and  income  another.  Just  as 
the  ancients  regarded  solids,  liquids  and  gases  as  different  kinds 
of  matter  (earth,  water,  air)  instead  of  different  states,  so  econo- 
mists have  thought  of  capital  and  income  as  different  kinds  of 
commodities,  instead  of  different  aspects  of  commodity  in  time. 
The  first  view  of  nature  reveals  few  bodies  in  more  than  one  of 
the  three  states ;  each  object  thus  becomes  associated  with  that 
particular  state  in  which  it  is  observed.  So  the  first  view  of  the 
economic  world  discerns  very  few  commodities  in  the  double 
aspect  of  stock  and  flow,  and  each  becomes  associated  either  with 

*  capital '  or  *  income.'  Commodities  of  which  a  large  stock  exists 
are  usually  commodities  whose  flow  is  not  conspicuous,  while  in 
those  where  the  flow  is  large  the  stock  in  turn  is  insignificant. 
Factories,  ships  and  railways  illustrate  the  first  class  ;  food,  drink, 
fuel,  illuniinants,  the  second.  The  former  are  therefore  set  down 
as  capital  and  the  latter  as  income. 

In  much  the  same  way  popular  usage  classifies  bodies  of  water 
into  lakes  and  rivers.  When  we  speak  of  Lake  Superior,  we 
think,  not  of  the  annual  inflow  or  outflow,  but  of  the  absolute 
number  of  gallons  contained  in  it ;  but  when  we  speak  of  the 
waters  of  Niagara  we  think,  not  of  the  absolute  number  of  gallons 
contained  at  any  instant  between  imaginary  planes  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  falls,  but  of  the  gallons  per  second  which  rush 
past  one  of  these  planes.  Physicists,  however,  remind  us  that 
the  distinction  between  lakes  and  rivers  is  merely  one  of  degree, 
and  that  behind  this  useful  but  arbitrary  classification  lies  the 
real   scientific   distinction   between    *  gallons '   and  '  gallons  per 
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second ' ;  a  distinction  which  applies  equally  to  Lake  Superior 
and  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Before  I  can  ask  acceptance  of  the  new  definition  on  its  merits, 
i.e.y  by  showing  its  usefulness  in  economic  theory,  I  am,  perhaps, 
bound  to  explain,  so  far  as  possible,  why,  hitherto,  it  has  been 
ignored.  In  a  field  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly 
threshed  over,  the  presumption  certainly  is  that  so  siinple  a 
conception  has  been  omitted  only  because  it  was  considered 
worthless. 

The  word  capital  was  originally  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Capitalis  pars  debitiy  the  principal  of  a  debt.  In  this  sense 
it  was  used  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  antithetical  to  the 
interest  paid.  This  antithesis,  though  limited  in  its  application 
to  moiiey  and  to  money  actually  loanedy  is  at  bottom  identical 
with  the  antithesis  between  stock  and  flow,  the  sum  lent  being 
a  stock,  and  the  succession  of  interest  payments  constituting  a 
flow.  Since  money  is  merely  the  *  wheel  of  circulation  *  and  the 
real  proceeds  of  a  loan  are  the  goods  purchased  with  the  money,  it 
was  natural  to  make  the  distinction  more  general.  *  And,  indeed, 
popular  language  seems  to  have  made  this  change  before  science 
did.  At  least,  as  early  as  the  year  1678,  in  a  glossary  of  that  year, 
besides  the  meaning  of  a  sum  of  money  there  appears  this  farther 
interpretation  of  the  word  capital,  '*  Capitale  dicitur  bonum  omne 
quod  possidetur  "  [quoted  by  Umpfenbach,  **  Das  Kapital  in  seiner 
Kulturbedeutung,*'  Wiirzburg,  1879,  p.  32].  But  science  was  not 
long  behind  in  sanctioning  the  adoption  of  the  conception.  We 
find  it  substantially  in  Hume  in  his  essay  on  Interest,  when  he 
shows  that  the  rate  of  interest  altogether  depends,  not  on  the 
amount  of  money,  but  on  the  amount  of  riches  or  stocks  avail- 
able ;  the  only  thing  wanting  is  that  he  should  have  formally 
called  these  riches  or  stocks  '*  real  capitals."  This  formal  change 
was  finally  made  by  Turgot.'  ^ 

As  we  have  seen,  Turgot  regarded  capital  as  savings.  If  this 
term  be  used  to  include  all  commodities  acquired,  but  not  yet 
consumed,  /.e.,  all  in  existence  at  any  one  time,  his  conception 
agrees  precisely  with  the  one  here  advanced.  But  it  would  seem 
from  the  passages  previously  quoted  that  Turgot  meant  to  exclude 
all  goods  of  '  current '  consumption.  Nor  did  he  apply  the  term 
capital  to  individual  things  but  rather  to  their  collective  value. 
Except  for  these  differences  and  for  the  fact  that  the  other  term 
of  the  antithesis  viz.,  income,  was  not  definitely  mentioned, 
may    say    that   his    conception   was  practically    the    one    here 

1  Bohin-Bawerk,  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  English  translation,  p.  25. 
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proposed.  At  the  worst  his  definition  errs  in  omission  rather  than 
in  commission.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  ascribing  '  pro- 
ductivity '  to  all  capital.  *  When  the  physiocrats  wished  to  speak 
of  aids  to  production  they  used  the  term  avances.  Moreover, 
they  recognised  in  efifect  that  these  aids  may  be  either  stocks 
of  wealth  or  flows  of  wealth  {avances  primitives  and  avances 
annuelles) . 

The  first  positively  false  step  was  taken  by  a  far  more 
celebrated  writer.  We  must,  I  fear,  admit  that  in  his  treatment 
of  capital  Adam  Smith  succeeded  only  in  diverting  discussion 
from  fruitful  channels  into  foreign  and  barren  territory.  He 
seized  upon  the  distinction  between  capital  and  income,  but, 
instead  of  noting  their  different  bearings  to  the  element  of  time, 
he  sought  to  describe  the  different  sorts  of  objects  constituting 
capital  and  income.     He  wrote  : — 

*  When  the  stock  which  a  man  possesses  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  deri\'ing  any 
revenue  from  it.  He  consumes  it  as  sparingly  as  he  can,  and  endeavours  by 
his  labour  to  acquire  something  which  may  supply  its  place  before  it  be  con- 
sumed altogether.  His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived  from  his  labour  only. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

*  But  when  he  possesses  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him  for  months  or 
years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
reserving  only  so  much  for  his  immediate  consumption  as  may  maintain  him 
till  this  revenue  begins  to  come  in.*  His  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished 
into  two  parts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to  afiford  him  this  revenue  is 
called  his  capital.  The  other  is  that  which  supplies  his  immediate  consump- 
tion ;  and  which  consists  either,  1,  in  that  portion  of  his  wliole  stock  which  was 
originally  reserved  for  this  purpose  ;  or,  2,  in  liis  revenue,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in ;  or,  3,  in  such  things  as  had  been  purchased 
by  either  of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed  ; 
such  as  a  stock  of  clothes,  household  furniture,  and  the  like.  In  one,  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  articles  consists  the  stock  which  men  commonly  reserve  for 
their  own  innnediate  consumption.'  ^ 

Previous  to  Adam  Smith  the  tendency  had  been  to  set  [a 
stock  of]  wealth  lent  at  interest  over  against  the  [flow  of]  wealth 
or  interest  which  it  thus  earns.  Adam  Smith  seeks  to  generalise. 
According  to  him  a  stock  may  earn  [a  flow  of]  wealth  or  *  revenue  ' 
in  many  other  ways  than  by  being  lent.  The  only  essential 
feature  is  that  it  be  so  employed  as  actually  to  earn  a  revenue. 
Any  such  stock  is  capital.     Here  is  certainly  a  latent  conscious- 

*  It  is  worth  observing,  as  illustrating  the  curious  twists  and  reverse  turns  which 
the  discussion  of  capital  took  after  Adam  Smith,  that  many  economists,  such  as 
McCulloch  and  Fawcett,  or  more  especially  Hearn  and  Jevons,  have  insisted  that 
this  stock  which  will  '  maintain  him  till  this  revenue  begins  to  come  in,'  so  far  from 
being  opposed  to  capital,  is  the  most  typical,  or  even  the  only  capital ! 

^  Wealth  of  NatwnSy  Book  II.,  chapter  i. 
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iiess  of  the  antithesis  between  stock  and  flow.  Capital  and 
revenue  are  the  contrasted  ideas.  But  we  are  told  expressly  that 
not  all  stock  is  capital.  Adam  Smith  appeared  to  reason  that, 
since  capital  is  opposed  to  income  or  revenue  it  cannot  include 
all  stock,  for  there  would  then  be  no  room  left  for  revenue.  In  fact 
he  expressly  states  that  the  portion  of  stock  which  is  not  capital 
consists,  among  other  things,  in  his  revenue  *  as  it  gradually 
comes  in.'  But  how  can  one's  *  stock,'  or  any  part  of  it,  consist 
of  something  gradually  coming  in  ?  Stock  refers  to  an  instant, 
while  *  gradually  '  indicates  duration.^     The  use  of  this  time- word 

*  gradually '  shows  that  Adam  Smith  felt  instinctively  the  ne- 
cessity of  describing  the  peculiar  relation  which  revenue  bears  to 
time  ;  while  the  fact  that  he  includes  revenue  in  stock  shows  that 
he  had  not  worked  out  this  relation.  He  had  not  definitely  con- 
ceived that  stock  has  reference  to  a  particular  instant.  When, 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  above  quotation,  he  speaks  of  a 
man's  stock  as  suflicient  to  maintain  him  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
the  implication  is  that  these  days  or  weeks  are  reckoned  from 
some  specific  date  and  thus  the  fact  that  stock  refers  to  a  specific 
date  is  indirectly  acknowledged.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
phrase  concerning  the  stock  left  over  *  from  previous  years.' 
And  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  Smith's  mind  this  instant  of  time  was 
drawn  out  into  an  appreciable  stretch  of  time  during  which 
income  'gradually  comes  in.' 

Defenders  of  Adam  Smith  may  contend  that  he  was  quite 
justified  in  calling  *  revenue  *  as  it  gradually  comes  in  a  part 
of  a  man's  stock,  not  at  one  instant,  but  at  every  one  of  a 
succession  of  instants.  But  this  device,  if  we  admit  that  it  makes 
revenue  a  part  of  stock,  would  now  cause  it  to  swallow  up  all 
stock,  even  that  which  Adam  Smith  called  capital.      For  this 

*  portion  of  his  stock '  must  also  have  *  gradually  come  in.' 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  stock,  as  described  by  Adam  Smith, 
included,  besides  capital  and  revenue,  two  other  elements,  viz., 

*  that  portion  of  his  whole  stock  originally  reserved  for  this 
purpose '  (of  immediate  consumption)  and  whatever  had  been 
purchased  by  this  portion  or  by  *  revenue  '  in  former  years  and  is 
not  yet  entirely  consumed.  Taking  this  in  connection  with  other 
passages,  we  see  that  the  reference  was  to  what  is  usually  called 

*  current  *  expenditure.  A  man  may  pay  bis  grocer's  and  butcher's 
bill,  not  only  out  of  his  current  income,  but  out  of  some  portion 

^  Cf.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  :  '  Revenue  as  it  gradually  comes  in  is  incoming  produce ; 
stock  is  accumulated  produce.*  View  of  tlu  Progress  of  Political  Bconomij^  1847, 
p.  186. 
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of  what  he  has  laid  by.  Goods  for  immediate  consumption  were 
thus  considered  rather  as  current  expenditure  than  as  current 
income.  They  formed  an  outflow  rather  than  an  inflow,  but  still 
a  flow.  Unfortunately,  this  inflow  or  outflow  was  confusedly 
described  as  a  part  of  *  stock.' 

Similar  confusion  is  observable  in  numerous  other  passages. 
One  of  the  most  curious  is  the  long  explanation  (Book  II., 
Chapter  ii.)  that  *  money  is  the  only  part  of  circulating  capital 
of  a  society  of  which  the  maintenance  can  occasion  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  nett  revenue.'  We  are  told  that  the  three  other 
sorts,  viz.,  *  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work,'  enter  sooner 
or  later  into  consumers'  hands,  and  thus  form  part  of  the  net 
enjoyable  revenue  of  society.  But  this  is  not  true  of  money. 
'  The  great  wheel  of  circulation  is  altogether  different  from 
the  goods  which  are  circulated  by  means  of  it.  The  revenue 
of  the  society  consists  altogether  in  those  goods,  and  not 
in  the  wheel  which  circulates  them.  In  computing  either 
the  gross  or  the  nett  revenue  of  any  society,  we  must 
always,  from  their  whole  annual  circulation  of  money  and 
goods,  deduct  the  whole  value  of  the  money,  of  which  not  a  single 
farthing  can  ever  make  any  part  of  either.'  Thus  Adam  Smith 
proposes  to  subtract  a  stock  (*  the  whole  value  of  the  money ') 
from  a  flow  ('  the  annual  circulation  of  money  and  goods  ').  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  result  of  this  subtraction  will  be  of  very 
different  significance  according  to  whether  the  minuend  is  the 
annual  circulation,  or  the  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily  circulation.^ 
In  fact,  in  the  last  case  the  subtrahend  would  exceed  the  minuend 
and  the  result  would  be  a  negative  '  nett  revenue.'  Yet  Adam 
Smith  goes  on  to  explain  that  '  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
which  circulate  in  a  society  can  never  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of 
all  its  members,'  '  revenue  cannot  consist  in  those  metal  pieces, 
of  which  the  amount  is  so  much  inferior  to  its  value.' 

The  explicit  statement  that  stock  consists  of  two  parts,  only 
one  of  which  was  capital,  coming  as  it  did  from  an  economist  of 
so  commanding  a  position  in  economic  literature  as  Adam  Smith, 
is,  I  believe,  the  historical  key  to  the  confusion  and  disagreement 
that  followed.  It  turned  the  discussion  of  capital  from  the  true 
road,  and  converted  it  into  a  vain  search  for  some  criterion 
of  classifying  wealth  into  capital  and  income.  Into  the  byways 
and  hedges  of  this  fruitless  chase  I  shall  not  follow.  The  instant 
a  satisfactory  definition    is   found,  the  unsatisfactory  ones  will 

^  C'/.  Cannau,  Hiatory  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution.     London, 
894,  p.  79. 
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drop  aside  without  argument.  This  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  to  the  physiocratic  distinction,  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  by  Adam  Smith,  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Smith's  mind  this  distinction 
was  strictly  parallel  to  that  between  productive  and  unproductive 
stock.  Chapter  iii  of  Book  II.  is  entitled  *  Of  the  Accumulation 
of  Capital,  or  of  Productive  and  Unproductive  Labour,'  and  in  it 
we  find  :  *  Whatever  part  of  his  stock  a  man  employs  as  a  capital, 
he  alwaj'^s  expects  it  to  be  replaced  to  him  with  a  profit.  He 
employs  it  in  maintaining  productive  hands  only;  and  after 
having  served  in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  constitutes  a 
revenue  to  them.  "Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it  in  main- 
taining unproductive  hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption.'  The  attempt  to  define  the 
*  productivity '  of  labour  has  led  to  merging  it  in  the  broader  con- 
ception of  utility.  *  Labour  does  not  produce  objects  but  utili- 
ties,' and  as  all  labour  is  performed  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  utilities,  all  labour  is  now  regarded  as  *  productive,'  so 
far  as  that  word  has  any  exact  or  useful  meaning.  It  is  certainly"^ 
odd  that  followers  of  Adam  Smith  should  let  go  the  distinction  of 
productivity  applied  to  labour  but  hold  fast  to  the  same  distinction 
applied  to  *  stock.'  One  would  suppose  that,  parallel  to  the 
extension  of  the  term  '  productive  labour,'  which  brought  it 
to  include  the  labour  of  the  policeman,  the  domestic  servant,  or 
the  teacher,  there  would  have  been  an  extension  of  '  productive 
stock '  so  as  to  include  a  dwelling  house,  a  private  carriage,  or 
a  diamond  necklace. 

The  productivity  test  of  capital  was  not  the  only  one  proposed 
by  Adam  Smith.  After  describing  capital  as  that  portion  of 
stock  employed  for  deriving  a  revenue,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  describing  negatively  the  remaining  part  as  that  which  is  not 
so  employed.  He  carefully  explains  that  this  residuum  is  that 
part  devoted  to  immediate  consumption.  He  therefore  virtually 
defines  capital  as  that  portion  of  stock  7iot  devoted  to  immediate 
consumption.  This  has  therefore  become  a  second  mode  of 
defining  capital.  It  also  has  many  variations,  of  which  the  chief 
are  those  of  Hermann,  Knies,  and  Walras.  Adam  Smith  himself 
was  not  bound  by  the  vague  phrase  'immediate  consumption.' 
He  even  states  that  dwelling  houses,  though  they  *  may  last  many 
centuries,'  are  still  'reserved  for  immediate  consumption.'  This 
inconsistency  has  been  made  the  point  of  departure  for  a  third 
group  of  definitions.     It  is  argued  that  dwelling  houses  are  non- 
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capital  because  they  are  available  for  immediate  enjoyment,  not 
immediate  consumption.  There  follows  the  distinction  between 
goods  which  have  *  direct '  utility,  or  finished  goods,  and  those 
which  have  only  *  derived  '  utility  or  'inchoate  goods.'  Adam  Smith 
himself  practically  identifies  this  distinction  with  that  employed 
in  his  definition  :  *  .  .  .  every  man  .  .  .  will  endeavour  to  employ 
whatever  stock  he  can  command  in  procuring  present  enjoyment 
or  future  profit.  If  it  is  employed  in  procuring  present  enjoy- 
ment,  it  is  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.'  ^  And 
later,  in  explanation  of  this  phrase,  he  says :  * ...  for  immediate 
consumption,  or  to  spend  upon  his  table,  equipage,  the  ornaments 
of  his  house  and  furniture,  his  private  enjoyments  and  amuse- 
ments.'^ 

We  thus  see  that  Adam  Smith,  so  far  from  improving  on 
Turgot's  vague  characterisation  of  capital,  succeeded  only  in 
substituting  conflicting  criteria  and  tests  which  cannot  be  applied 
with  precisiDn.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  capital  and  income  are  the  two  great  antithetical 
ideas.  This  has  been  reiterated  by  later  writers  and  emphasised 
anew  by  Marshall.^ 

One  further  circumstance  tending  to  divert  the  discussion  of 
capital  was  Adam  Smith's  distinction  between  the  capital  of  an 
individual  and  that  of  a  nation.  The  two  differed  in  the  fact 
that  stocks  lent  at  interest  or  hire  are  excluded  from  national  but 
included  in  individual  capital.  Though  an  individual  may  employ 
his  stock  profitably  by  lending  it,  society  as  a  whole  cannot. 
Interest  is  simply  paid  from  one  member  of  society  to  another 
and  therefore  does  not  enrich  society  as  a  whole.  Social  enrich- 
ment comes  only  from  productive  employment  of  stock. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  has  shown ,^  the  con- 
ception of  National  Capital  became  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  and,  in  consequence,  the  relation  of  capital  to  interest  shrank 
more  and  more  into  the  background,  while  its  relation  to  produc- 
tion stood  out  more  and  more  prominently.  The  modern  associa- 
tion is  clearly  with  production  rather  than  with  interest,  and  is 
embodied  in  the  phrase  *  Land,  Labour,  and  Capital '  used  to 
express  the  requisites  of  production.  Many  students  of  economics 
have  to-day  become  so  accustomed  to  the  latter  view  that  at 
mention  of  the  word  capital,  the  image  of  an  instrument  or  tool 

^   Wealth  of  NatioJis,  Book  II.,  chapter  i. 

-  Ibid.,  Book  II.,  chapter  ii. 

^  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.,  3rd  edition,  p.  148. 

■*  Pcsitivc  TJtcory  of  Capital,  English  translation.  i>.  '2G  IT. 
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of  production  comes  to  mind  rather  than  the  *  capital '  the 
abundance  of  which  makes  interest  low.  Worst  of  all,  the  two 
are  commonly  assumed  to  be  identical. 

The  reason  why  national  capital  should  supplant  the  more 
comprehensive  individual  capital  appears  to  be  twofold.  First, 
Adam  Smith  had  shown  that  individual  capital  can  earn  interest 
in  the  long  run  only  by  the  profitable  use  of  the  loan  by  the 
borrower.  He  cannot  perpetually  pay  interest  out  of  accumula- 
tions, but  must  win  profits  out  of  which  interest  is  pai.d.  Thus, 
in  Adam  Smith's  view,  the  true  source  of  interest  is  profits,  the 
reward  of  productive  use  of  tools,  materials,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
problem  of  interest  is  reduced  to  the  anterior  problem  of  profits, 
which  is  an  affair  of  production. 

The  second  reason  lies  in  the  growing  attention  to  questions 
of  production  and  labour  which,  soon  after  Adam  Smith's  time, 
completely  eclipsed  the  problem  of  interest.  With  the  recog- 
nition of  interest  as  lawful,  the  popular  mind  found  no  further 
attractions  in  its  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  capital 
on  production  and  commerce  were  hotly  discussed  in  the  Free 
Trade  controversy  which  the  Wealth  of  Nations  aroused,  as 
were  also  its  effects  on  wages  in  the  Wages  Fund  controversy  a 
little  later.  In  consequence,  we  hear  much  to-day  of  the  coni^ict 
or  harmony  of  '  capital  and  labour  '  while  the  original  couplet 
*  capital  and  interest '  is  heard  far  less  frequently. 

It  was  in  connection  with  production  that  Malthus  conceived 
capital,  while  Ricardo,  as  the  definition  already  quoted  clearly 
shows,  conceived  it  in  connection  with  production  and  labour. 
It  soon  became  the  central  conception  in  the  wages  fund  con- 
troversy. Adam  Smith  had  said  that  wages  *  of  productive 
labour  '  are  paid  out  of  capital  (and  that  of  unproductive  out  of 
revenue) .  He  had  also  taught  that  an  increase  of  capital  increased 
the  employment  and  reward  of  labour.  This  vague  thought 
combined  with  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  on  the  inverse  relation  of 
population  and  subsistence  soon  grew,  at  the  hands  of  Ricardo, 
James  Mill,  and  McCuUoch,  into  the  doctrine  that  wages  depend 
on  the  ratio  of  capital  (or  some  part  of  capital)  to  population. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in 
which  the  conceptions  of  stock  and  flow  were  now  involved  than  the 
attempt  to  obtain  the  rate  of  wages  per  unit  of  time  by  dividing 
B,  fluid  existing  at  some  one  time  by  the  number  of  inhabitants 
or  labourers.  It  would  be  as  accurate  to  say  that  the  average 
rate  at  which  each  of  the  seven  ancient  mouths  of  the  Nile 
poured  into  the  Mediterranean  was  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
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all  the  water  in  the  Nile  basin  to  the  number  of  mouths.  And 
yet  so  acute  a  writer  as  John  Stuart  Mill  unhesitatingly  states :  ^ 
*  Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labour ;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  proportion  between 
population  and  capital.  By  population  is  here  meant  the  number 
only  of  the  labouring  class,  or  rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire  ; 
and  by  capital,  only  circulating  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole 
of  that,  but  the  part  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  all  funds  which,  with- 
out forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange  for  labour, 
such  as  the  wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants,  and  all  other 
unproductive  labourers.  .  .  .  "With  these  limitations  of  the  terms, 
wages  not  only  depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and 
population,  but  cannot  under  the  rule  of  competition  be  affected 
by  anything  else.  Wages  (meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate 
[sic]),  .  .  .' 

Mill  regarded  this  statement  of  the  case  as  almost  self-evident. 
What  is  really  self-evident  is  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  per 
man  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  nation  divided  by  the 
number  of  wage-receivers  in  the  nation.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said  for  the  wages  fund  theory  as  a  quantitative  doctrine  of 
wages.  Many  economists  now  content  themselves  with  the  mere 
qualitative  statement  that  wages  are  paid  *  out  of  '  capital.  This 
is  true,  but  the  same  is  true  of  all  income,  e.g,,  profits,  rent, 
etc.  All  material  wealth  must  exist,  that  is,  be  capital,  between 
its  production  and  consumption,  but  the  truth  is  no  more  pro- 
found than  that  the  waters  which  a  river  empties  into  the  sea 
come  *  out  of '  the  water  in  the  river  bed. 

These  sorry  remnants  of  the  famous  wages  fund  doctrine  are 
all  that  now  exist  among  the  best  writers.^  Naturally,  if  these 
truisms  had  constituted  all  of  the  original  doctrine,  no  wages  fund 
controversy  could  have  existed,  nor  would  any  one  have  professed 
to  see  in  the  theory  a  profound  explanation  of  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  mere  fact  that  this  controversy  existed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
character  of  the  arguments  of  which  it  consisted,  bear  witness  to 
the  mental  confusions  consequent  on  overlooking  the  function  of 
time. 

Occasionally  a  ray  of  light  would  penetrate  these  dreary  fogs. 

^  Political  Economy,  Book  II.,  chapter  xi.,  §  1. 

-  Tlie  conception  of  a  Wages  Stream  in  place  of  a  Wages  Fund  is  most  clearly 
expressed  by  ^Marshall  {Principles,  I.,  3rd  edition,  p.  572),  while  the  picture  of  wages 
as  issuing  out  of  capital  is  presented  as  the  final  conclusion  of  the  latest  elaborate 
examination  of  the  wages  fund  doctrine.  (Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital,  New  York, 
189G,  p.  325.) 
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These  would  come  in  stray  hints  at  a  missing  time  element. 
These  allusions  gradually  developed  into  the  explicit  conception 
of  a  *  production  period '  as  finally  formulated  in  Bohm-Bawerk's 
carefully  thought-out  treatise.  This  statement  of  the  relation  of 
wages  and  capital,  which  may  be  called  a  sort  of  revived  wages 
fund  theory,  possesses  at  least  the  merit  of  equating  two  quantities 
of  the  same  kind.  Mill  himself  had  vaguely  admitted  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  time  element  when  hie  attempted  to  answer 
sundry  objections.  *  Capital  which  the  owner  does  not  employ  in 
purchasing  labour,  but  keeps  idle  in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing 
to  the  labourers,  for  the  time  being,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.*  ^  This 
was  written  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  brisk  or  dull  trade  on 
the  wages  of  labour.  Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  payment  of  capital  in  the  two  cases  is  one 
of  degree.  We  cannot  think  of  capital  in  one  case  as  being 
perpetually  paid  and  in  the  other  as  absolutely  idle.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  rate  of  payment.  If  Mill  had  reflected 
on  the  subject  he  would  have  introduced  this  rate  or. velocity 
as  an  explicit  factor.  In  this  way  the  wages  fund  formula  could 
have  been  converted  into  a  homogeneous  equation,  as  every 
concrete  equation  ought  to  be. 

This  amendment  was  actually  suggested  by  Charles  Morrison, 
who  described  the  source  of  wages  as  *  the  sum  of  the  funds 
available  .  .  .  multiplied  by  the  average  rapidity  with  which  those 
funds  are  turned  over.'^  By  this  multiplication  he  converted  a 
fund  into  a  rate  of  flow,  and,  though  the  resulting  formula  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  a  doctrine  of  wages,  it  is  at  any  rate  self- 
consistent.  Unfortunately,  Morrison's  suggestion  was  not  taken 
up  and  developed.  The  controversy  proceeded  on  very  different 
lines,  and  when  Mill  surrendered  to  Thornton  it  was  on  the  question 
of  the  *  determinateness  *  of  the  wages  fund. 

The  writer  who  first  pointed  out  with  any  exactness  or 
clearness  the  mathematical  incongruity  of  the  wages  fund  for- 
mula appears  to  be  the  astronomer,  Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 
The  economic  work  of  this  brilliant  and  versatile  writer  has  not 
yet  received  the  recognition  it  deserves.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  preferred  to  address  himself  to  a 
popular  audience.  It  is  quite  natural  that  economists  should  not 
search  for  new  contributions  in  a  popular  text-book.  In  spite  of 
its  elementary  character,  however,  the  book  is  in  many  parts 
strikingly  original.     Written  by  a  master  of  the  most  exact  of 

1  Political  Economy f  Book  II.,  chapter  xi.,  §  2.     The  italics  are  mine. 

'^  Essay  on  the  Relations  between  Labour  and  Ca^italf  London,  1854,  p.  211. 

No.    24. — VOL.   VI  N  N  • 
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natural  sciences,  it  possesses  a  precision  and  finish  which  make 
it  deserving  of  careful  examination.  It  contains  the  first  state- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  distinction  in  economics  between 
a  stock  and  a  flow  or,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  between  a  *  fund  *' 
and  a  flow.^  In  illustration  of  this  distinction  he  wrote :  ^  *  No 
matter  how  vast  the  fund,  it  would  in  time  be  all  absorbed  in 
the  payment  of  wages ;  then,  were  the  fund  never  replenished, 
no  more  wages  could  be  paid,  and  society  would  come  to  an  end. 
The  fund  must  therefore  be  continually  replenished.  Now,  thi& 
being  so,  the  payment  of  the  wages  depends,  not  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fund,  but  upon  the  rate  at  which  it  is  replenished. 
This  rate  is  not  a  fund  at  all,  but  a  flow.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  a  fund  that  a  flow  of  so  many  gallons  per  hour  doe& 
to  a  reservoir  holding  so  many  gallons  of  water.'  ^ 

Newcomb  applied  his  distinction  only  to  problems  of  monetary 
circulation ;  the  reference  to  the  wages  fund  idea  was  purely 
incidental,  and  was  expressed  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  on 
money,  200  pages  after  the  chapter  on  capital.  Intent  on  eluci* 
dating  questions  of  monetary  circulation,  Newcomb  failed  to  see 
that  the  same  conception  would  clear  up  questions  of  capital. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  long-sought  distinction  between 
capital  and.  *  other  wealth '  was  really  contained  in  his  own  dis- 
tinction between  a  fund  and  a  flow.  He  states  with  characteristic 
directness,  *  Capital  is  a  kind  of  wealth.  That  is,  all  capital  is 
wealth,  but  not  all  wealth  is  capital.'  *  Non-capital  he  calls 
*  sustenance,'  meaning  *  wealth  desired  for  its  own  sake.'  He 
defines  capital  as  '  wealth  desired,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  sustenance  which  it  will  enable  us  to  produce,'  '*  a 
definition  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  Bohm-Bawerk. 

The  fact  that  the  author  of  the  distinction  between  stock  and 
flow  did  not  apply  it  to  capital,  and  the  fact  that  also  Professor 
Marshall,  who  was  quick  to  perceive  the  importance  of  New- 
comb's  distinction,  did  not  so  apply  it,  have  often  caused  serious 
doubts  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  application. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  omission  was  not  deliberate, 

^  My  reasons  for  employing  the  word  •  stock  '  in  preference  to  fund  arc  :  (1)  The 
former  is  the  older  and  more  established  term  to  convey  the  idea  intended  ;  it  is 
more  usual  and  natural  to  speak  of  a  stock  of  cloth  than  a  fund  of  cloth,  a  stock  of 
books  than  a  fund  of  books,  etc.  ;  (2)  The  word  '  fund  '  suggests  the  value  of  goods 
rather  than  the  goods  themselves.  It  suggests  the  common  reduction  of  all  goods 
to  '  pounds  sterling,'  whereas  the  primary  study  of  goods  must  be  related  to  tons 
yards,  etc. 

"  Prhiciph's  of  Political  Kconomij,  New  York,  188G,  p.  325. 

3  Cf.  Cannan,  oik  cit.,  p.  273,  and  Hadley,  Ecojwmics,  New  York,  189G,  p.  315. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  55.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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but  rather  that  the  thoughts  of  the  two  writers  concerning 
capital  had  not  been  shaken  out  of  the  grooves  into  which  ante- 
cedent discussion  had  set  them  running.  In  the  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Principles,  Marshall  wrote  :  *  I  have  steadily 
grown  in  the  conviction  that  there  is,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  must  be,  something  artificial  in  every  broad  distinction 
between  capital  in  general  (or  **  social"  capital,  i.e.,  capital  not 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual)  and  other  forms 
of  wealth/  In  one  place  he  emphatically  states  that  capital  is 
correlative  with  income,^  and  in  another  he  says  of  income :  *  In 
Professor  Newcomb's  words,  it  is  a  flow  and  not  a  fund.*  ^  But 
these  two  statements  are  150  pages  apart.  In  speaking  of  authors 
who  have  sought  to  define  capital  in  terms  of  its  reference  to 
future  enjoyment,  he  says  most  appropriately  :  *  But  those  who 
have  tried  to  take  their  stand  definitely  on  this  notion  have  found 
themselves  on  an  inclined  plane :  and  have  not  reached  a  stable 
resting-place  till  they  have  included  all  accumulated  wealth  as 
capital.*  ^  The  idea,  ho\yever,  that  accumulated  wealth  should 
'really  be  capital  is  not  entertained  by  him.  After  a  brilliant  dis- 
cussion of  the  many  rival  definitions  of  capital,  he  concludes  :  * 
*  Thus  we  finally  arrive  at  the  conclusion  foreshadowed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  There  are  several  more  or  less  precise 
definitions  of  capital,  which  are  useful  for  certain  special  purposes  : 
and  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  inventing  separate 
terms  for  each  of  them.  But  there  is  no  one  rigid  definition  which 
is  universally  available.  Something  must  be  left  for  explanation 
by  the  context.'  These  several  quotations  seem  to  indicate  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  all  definitions  rather  than  any  deter- 
minate point  of  view.  One  step  further  would  have  brought  out 
the  enunciation  that  capital  and  income  are  formed  out  of  the 
very  same  goods,  but  one  as  a  stock  and  the  other  as  a  flow. 
Possibly  the  reason  why  this  step  was  not  taken  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Marshall  conceives  of  income  as  a  flow  of  pleasure  rather 
than  of  goods.  He  conceives  of  capital  as  antithetical  to  the  en- 
joyable income  which  it  brings  in.  But  the  simpler  antithesis  is 
not  between  a  stock  of  goods  and  the  particular  flow  which  it 
may  earn  or  purchase,  but  between  the  stock  and  the  flow  of 
goods  of  the  same  kind.  The  stock  of  carpets  in  a  store  is  not  so 
closely  associated  with  the  flow  of  interest  paid  by  the  merchant 
in  maintaining  this  stock,  or  of  profits  earned  by  its  use,  as  it 
is  with   the   flow  of   carpets   into  and   out   of  the  store.      The 

^  PrincipleSy  I.,  3rd  edition,  Book  II.,  chapter  iv. 

*-*  Ibid.,  p.  588,  note.        »  Ibid.,  p.  148.         <  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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distinction  between  a  stock  and  a  flow  of  the  same  kind  of  goods 
is  prior  to  that  between  a  stock  of  one  kind  and  a  flow  of  another. 
Marshall,  by  fixing  on  the  latter  first,  allowed  the  notion  to 
survive  that  capital  is  one  species  of  wealth  and  income  another. 
Professor  Taussig,  following  Marshall,  expresses  this  more  ex- 
plicitly ^  :  *  The  total  flow  of  enjoyable  goods  and  services  which 
is  regularly  coming  into  the  possession  of  society  is  thus  best 
considered  as  one  great  mass  of  homogeneous  income,  different 
from  the  inchoate  wealth  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
capital.'  ^  *  Doubtless  some  of  the  enjoyable  goods  now  available 
possess  the  characteristics  of  a  fund  rather  than  of  a  flow.  Those 
of  a  more  durable  sort  exist  rather  as  a  fund,  those  of  a  more 
perishable  sort  rather  as  a  flow.  Houses  and  house-furniture 
are  fully  furnished  and  ready,  available  now  and  likely  to  remain 
available  for  a  considerable  space  to  come.  Food  stands  at  the 
other  extreme,  being  usually  perishable,  and  existing  in  no  great 
stock.  .  .  .  The  difference  clearly  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,'  ^ 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  error  of  all  this  is  apparent. 
A  fund  or  stock  is  not  one  sort  of  wealth  and  a  flow  another  ;* 
they  are  both  attributes  of  any  sort  of  wealth.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  Professor  Taussig,  while  finding  difiiculty  in  making 
enjoyable  wealth  coincide  with  a  flow,  should  not  also  remark 
upon  the  parallel  difiiculty  in  making  *  inchoate  wealth '  tally 
with  a  *  fund.'  If  houses  exist  *  rather  as  a  fund,'  and  food  '  rather 
as  a  flow,'  why  should  not  the  coal  burned  in  a  locomotive  exist 
'  rather  as  a  flow  '  while  the  locomotive  exists  '  rather  as  a  fund '  ? 

This  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  was  actually  adopted  by 
Leon  Walras  and  his  father.  He  classifies  all  wealth  into  capital 
and  income  {capital  et  revenii),  and  proposed  to  give  the  classifi- 
cation definiteness  by  calling  income  wealth  consumed  by  a 
single  use,  and  capital  wealth  which  serves  more  than  one  use. 
This  includes  as  *  income  '  or  non-capital,  a  great  deal  which  is 
classed  by  other  writers  as  capital.  *  Parmi  ces  revenus  figurent, 
a  cote  des  objets  de  consommation  privee,  les  matieres  premieres 
de  I'agriculture  et  de  I'industrie  :  semences,  matieres  textiles,  etc'  ^ 
Thus  the  attribute  of  productivity  is  taken  away  from  capital, 

^  He  attributes  to  Marshall,  instead  of  to  Newcomb,  the  distinction  of  stock  and 
flow  {Wages  and  Capital,  p.  20).  If  he  had  examined  Newcomb's  application  of  tlic 
distinction  he  would  have  been  saved  the  curious  slip  of  defining  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  of  money  as  *  the  quantity  in  use  for  purchases  at  any  moment  ' 
{Ibid.,  p.  252). 

"  Wages  and  Capital,  New  York,  1896,  p.  36. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  38.     The  italics  are  mine. 

•*  EUmcnts  d\^conomic  politique  pure,  2nd  and  3rd  editions,  p.  197. 
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and  its  place  supplied  by  *  fecundity  *  of  services  rendered.  But 
why  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  first  and  second  service,  and 
none  at  all  between  the  second  and  third  ?  Why  should  a  sulphur 
match  be  *  income/  but  a  wax  taper  *  capital '  ?  Why  should 
emery  or  sand-paper,  destroyed  by  several  uses,  but  in  rapid 
succession,  be  called  capital,  while  a  mould  for  casting,  destroyed 
by  a  single  use,  but  that  use  occupying  a  long  time,  be  called 
non-capital  ? 

Walras  comes  very  close  to  distinguishing  a  stock  and  a  flow 
when  he  points  out  the  incongruity  of  the  triad  *  land,  labour, 
and  capital,'  labour  being  a  *  succession  of  services  of  workmen  ' 
and  therefore  not  co-ordinate  with  land  or  capital,  themselves 
the  subject  of  services  successively  rendered.  As  Walras  says, 
we  ought  either  to  speak  of  land,  7nan,  and  capital,  or  services  of 
land,  services  of  man  (labour),  and  services  of  capital.  But  so  far 
from  perceiving  the  bearing  of  the  time  element,  and  referring 
capital  to  a  point  and  income  to  a  period  of  time,  Walras  rather 
makes  the  former  refer  to  the  period  and  the  latter  to  the  point 
of  time.^ 

Pareto  follows  Walras  closely,  but  explains  that  the  definition 
is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Capital,  if  destroyed,  is  replaced 
out  of  product ;  it  is  then  to  be  considered  as  not  destroyed  but 
surviving  and  serving  more  than  once.^  But  this  reconstitution 
of  stock  is  also  applicable  to  food  and  to  everything  else  which 
Professor  Pareto  would  call  non-capital. 

The  idea  of  a  quantum  of  capital,  the  constituent  elements  of 
which  are  ever  changing,  but  which  is  nevertheless  considered 
self-identical,  has  been  taken  up  by  many  writers  and  particularly 
emphasised  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark :  *  Tools  and  machines  are 
worn  out  and  replaced.  True  capital  abides,  because  the  things 
that  at  any  one  instant  constitute  it  do  not  abide.  ...  A  water- 
fall consists  in  particles  of  water.  .  .  .  The  water  moves  ;  the  fall 
stays  where  it  is  .  .  .  Capital  goods  are,  like  particles  of  water, 
vanishing  elements.  True  capital  is  like  the  fall ;  it  is  an  abiding 
element,  owing  its  continuance  to  the  constant  wasting  and 
replenishing  of  its  substance.'  ^ 

1  In  fact,  a  general  defect  of  Walras's  work  (as  well  as  that  of  Pareto)  is  in  bis 
unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the  time  element.  He  considers  only  an  instantaneous 
market  in  whicli  the  supply  curves  are  subject  to  a  discontinuity  when  the  quantiU 
poss^cUe  is  reached.  He  even  speaks  of  a  quantiU  possMie  of  services,  whereas  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  never  be  any  *  stock  *  of  services,  but  only  a  flow.  These 
arbitrary  conceptions  have  given  an  air  of  unreality  to  the  work  of  Walras  which 
has  prevented  many  persons  from  recognising  its  real  merits. 

'■*  Caurs  d' Economic  politiiiu^y  I.,  Lausanne,  1896,  p.  40. 

s  Yale  Review,  November,  1893,  p.  308. 
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It  is  not  denied  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  admissible  in 
many  cases,  and  serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  also  comes  close  to 
the  distinction  between  stock  and  flow.  But  it  would  not  include 
thjB  numerous  cases  in  which  capital  is  not  reconstituted  but  lost 
or  destroyed.  In  fact,  if  perpetual  reconstitution  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  capital,  the  word  can  scarcely  have  any  scope  whatever. 
If  the  reconstitution  need  not  be  perpetual,  the  question  arises. 
How  long  or  how  often  must  it  occur?  Any  answer  to  this 
question  must  obviously  be  too  arbitrary  to  have  any  real  sig- 
nificance, or  else  it  must  be  replied  that  reconstitution  is  not  a 
necessary  attribute  at  all ;  the  water  in  the  waterfall  at  an  instant 
is  capital  A  further  and  even  more  serious  objection  applies  to 
Clark's  definition,  and  that  is  his  effort  to  include  different  sorts 
of  capital  under  the  same  fund,  reduced  to  a  commom  equivalent 
in  terms  of  *  value.'  The  objection  is,  not  that  this  summation  of 
value  is  inadmissible,  but  that  it  is  a  secondary  operation. 
Objects  of  capital  are  antecedent  to  the  value  of  those  objects,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  express  the  value  without 
reference  to  the  objects  themselves,  concretely  described  and 
measured.  "Wheat  must  be  measured  in  bushels  before  it  is 
measured  in  dollars.  Eicardo  long  ago  pointed  out  that  capital 
maybe  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase,  or  even  with- 
out any  increase,  in  its  value.  Suppose  the  number  of  ploughs  is 
doubled,  causing  the  value  of  each  to  sink  one-half.  The  total 
value  is  unchanged.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
quantity  of  capital  through  thus  doubling  the  number  of  ploughs? 

Karl  Knies  is  another  writer  who  has  come  very  near  to  the 
conception  of  capital  as  stocks  in  general.  He  maintains  ^  that 
the  word  capital  has  been  used  to  cover  two  distinct  conceptions 
applicable  to  two  distinct  classes  of  problems.  These  conceptions 
are  a  stock  of  goods  laid  up  for  the  future^  the  characteristic 
quality  of  which  is  ^^o^sess/o??,  and  means  of  production,  the 
characteristic  quality  of  which  is  industrial  technique. 

The  first  -  of  these  conceptions  differs  from  the  one  here  pro- 

1  Das  Geld,  2nd  edition,  Ik'rliu,  1885,  pp.  24-83. 

-  Knios  i)roposes  to  retain  the  word  capital  in  both  the  senses  quoted.  A  similar 
double  use  of  the  word  is  made  by  many  other  writers,  in  particuhir  Adam  Smith 
and  13()hm-Bawerk,  under  the  titles  '  Individual '  and  '  National '  capital,  the  former 
being  associated  with  problems  of  interest,  the  latter  with  problems  of  production. 
The  bond  of  connection  between  the  twd  meanings  was,  in  the  view  of  Adam  Smith, 
'  profitable  employment,'  and  in  the  view  of  Bohm-Bawerk,  *  meaus  of  acquisition.' 
But  if  the  coiMicption  of  *  stock'  should  find  acceptance  and  become  one  of  the  two 
meanings  of  capital— the  so-called  *  individual'  capital — then  all  bond  of  connection 
between  the  two  meanings  would  immediately  disappear.  The  conception  '  National ' 
capita    was,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  points  out,  an  offshoot  of  the  parent  conception  of 
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posed  by  the  limiting  clause  *  for  the  future.'  All  goods  are  ex- 
cluded which  are  used  for  present  or  *  current  *  wants.  But 
the  words  *  for  the  future,'  taken  literally,  express  no  limita- 
tion, for,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  says,^  'every  atom  of  wealth  in  my 
possession  at  this  moment  has  been  acquired  at  a  previous  point 
of  time,  with  the  view  of  being  spent  at  a  future  point  of  time. 
That  point  of  time  may  not  be  far  away  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  hour  ;  but  certainly  it  is  still  in  the  future.' 
But  Knies  had  no  thought  of  identifying  capital  with  all  existing 
wealth.     He  distinctly  states  the  contrary.^ 

*  Individual  *  capital.  By  Adam  Smith,  who  originated  it,  this  derivative  conception 
was  supposed  to  mark  a  classification  of  goods  according  to  the  same  criterion  (pro- 
ductiveness) as  that  employed  in  the  parent  conception  of  individual  capital,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  point  of  view.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  the  parent  con- 
ception has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  classification  of  wealth,  then  clearly 
there  remains  no  organic  connection  between  capital  in  the  sense  of  '  stock '  and 
agents  of  production  which  are  dependent  for  meaning  on  some  classification  of 
wealth.  Thus  the  original  reason  and  analogy  for  the  double  use  of  the  term 
disappears.  Further  reasons  for  abandoning  *  National  Capital '  as  a  conception 
peculiar  to  production  are  :  (1)  the  danger  of  confusing  the  two  meanings,  a  danger 
exemplified  even  in  so  careful  a  writer  as  Bicardo  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  capital,  in  the 
sense  of  stock,  is  itself  important  in  problems  of  production  ;  (3)  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  securing  any  agreement  among  economists  as  to  the  best  single  classi- 
fication of  wealth  as  related  to  production  ;  (4)  the  fact  that  all  these  so-called 
classifications  ol  goods  into  productive  and  unproductive,  durable  and  perishable, 
inchoate  and  enjoyable,  etc.,  are  not  true  classifications  at  all,  but  differences  of 
degree  only.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  productivity,  durability,  •  prospec- 
tiveness,'  instrumentality,  etc.,  are  notions  of  great  importance  in  special  questions 
of  what  Knies  calls  *  industrial  technique.*  But  they  are  diminished  rather  than 
increased  in  importance  by  being  made  a  criterion  for  classing  goods  into  only  two 
groups.  It  is  as  if  the  statistician,  instead  of  dividing  population  into  several  age 
groups,  should  insist  that  all  persons  are  either  old  or  young ;  or  again  it  resembles 
the  primitive  ethical  classification  of  men  into  good  and  bad,  or  the  ancient  division 
of  objects  into  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  etc.  Nothing  is  gained,  but  much  is  lost 
in  such  a  dual  view  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  economics,  where  we  observe 
an  infinite  variety  of  industrial  processes  and  relations.  For  instance,  instead  of 
viewing  goods  as  simply  finished  and  unfinished,  we  ought  to  picture  a  long  line  of 
goods  progressing  by  successive  stages  from  the  raw  state  toward  the  goal  of  con- 
sumption. This,  it  is  true,  is  portrayed  vividly  enough  by  Monger,  Bohm-Bawerk, 
and  Marshall,  but  the  continuity  and  rhythm  is  marred  and  broken  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  insert  some  ceesural  pause  in  the  series.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  goods  which  have  no  place  as  *  intermediate  goods  '  in  this  consecutive  line, 
such  as  land,  machines,  and  tools,  which  only  by  the  severest  stretch  of  metaphor 
can  be  said  to  •  ripen  into  '  wheat  or  cloth.  They  stand  outside  the  line  of  march, 
by  the  wayside — helping  it  on,  to  be  sure,  but  themselves  moving  little  or  not  at  all. 
In  economic  theorj',  as  it  seems  to  me,  these  manifold  relations  enter  into  the  foryn  of 
the  functions  of  utility  and  disutility,  but  cannot  be  forced  into  any  useful  twofold 
classification  of  wealth.  Much  less  can  the  word  capital,  so  closely  associated  in  all 
minds  with  income,  be  applied  to  one  wing  of  any  or  each  of  these  arbitrary  divisions. 

1  Positive  Theory  of  Capital^  English  translation,  p.  47. 

-  *  1st  aber  einmal  sicher  dass  unter  Kapital  nur  wirthschaftliche  Giiter  zu 
verstehen  sind,  so  wird  denn  doch  wohl  Niemand  beanspruchen,  dass  **  Kapital  '* 
«infach  identisch  mit  "  wirtschaftlichen  Giitern  "  sei.*— Do*  GcW,  2nd  edition,  p.  42, 
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What  then  could  have  been  the  thought  of  Knies  in  clinging  so 
tenaciously  to  the  distinction  between  goods  for  the  future  and 
goods  for  the  *  present '  ?  Some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  this 
question  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  referring  to  goods  which 
satisfy  *  present '  wants,  Knies  usually  adds,  as  if  in  necessary- 
explanation,  the  extra  word  'current'  (laufenden) .  If  he  were 
simply  thinking  of  two  sorts  of  goods  existing  at  a  single  instant,, 
the  word  *  current '  would  not  be  needed.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
image  in  Knies*s  mind  was  one  involving  successive  points  of 
time ;  during  these  successive  instants  the  goods  for  *  present " 
use  were  consumed  and  disappeared  ;  in  short  the  conception 
which  he  was  seeking  was  a  *  flow  '  of  goods  as  contrasted  with 
a  stock  of  goods. 

Professor  Bohm-Bawerk,  in  showing  that  Knies's  definition 
leads  him  logically  to  include  all  goods  as  capital,  was  not  seeking 
to  justify  or  rectify  that  definition,  but  to  reduce  it  to  an 
absurdity.  '  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  word  ''  future  "  in  its 
strict  sense,  Knies's  formula  has  obviously  defined  not  only 
capital  but  wealth ;  and  his  conception  of  capital  coincides  with 
the  ordinary  conception  of  wealth. 

*  If  Knies  had  actually  contemplated  this,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  upon  his  conception  of  capital.  We  should 
have  to  accuse  him  of  waste  of  terminologJ^'  ^ 

In  answer  to  this  view  it  may  be  urged  first  that  the  word 
*  wealth,'  has  never  been  defined  in  the  distinct  sense  of  refer- 
ring to  all  the  goods  existing  at  a  particular  instant  of  time.  No 
one  could  claim,  I  think,  that  '  wealth  '  and  *  stock  of  wealth  '  are 
synonymous  expressions.  The  words  *  stock  of '  convey  a 
definite  limitation.  The  word  wealth  used  by  itself  is  vague,  and 
applies  equally  to  stock  and  flow.  A  '  wealthy '  man  includes  an 
actor  who  earns  and  spends  i;10,000  a  year,  and  possesses  very 
little  at  any  one  time,  as  truly  as  the  man  who  owns  empty  city 
lots  which  bring  in  no  income.  In  fact,  ordinary  usage  would 
call  the  former  man  wealthy  rather  than  the  latter,  who  is,  on  the 
contrary,  often  desi^ijnated  as  '  land  poor.'  Wo  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  that  '  real  wealth  ...  is  in  proportion 
.  .  .  to  .  .  .  nett  revenue.'-  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Adam  Smith 
meant  by  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.'  The  very  opening  sentence 
of  that  work  l)egins :  '  The  annual  labour  of  a  nation  is  the 
fund  [sic]  which  originally  supplies  it  with  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  .  .  .' 

That  wealth  is  used  both  for  capital  and  income  is  emphasised 

1  rositivc  Theory,  p.  47.  ^  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  II  ,  chapter  ii. 
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by  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  to  have 
enunciated  the  precise  time-relation  between  these  two  ideas  : 
'  At  the  present  time  the  wealth  of  an  individual  may  mean  either 
his  possessions  at  a  given  point  of  time  or  his  net  receipts  for  a 
given  length  of  time ;  it  may,  in  short,  be  either  his  capital  or  his 
income.  When  we  say  that  Smith  is  richer  than  Jones  we  may 
always  be  asked  to  explain  whether  we  mean  that  Smith  has 
more  capital  or  more  income,  or  more  of  both/  ^ 

The  wonder  is  that  so  lucid  a  statement  of  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  a  stock  and  a  flow  should  not  have  opened  up 
new  vistas  to  writers  who,  like  Marshall  and  Taussig,  had  made 
a  study  of  Cannan's  excellent  work.  The  explanation  appears  to 
lie  in  three  circumstances  which  at  first  would  seem  to  be  of  a  very 
trivial  nature.  They  are  (1)  the  omission  of  the  explicit  state- 
ment that  income  and  capital  consist  of  the  self-same  goods, 
(2)  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  nett,'  (3)  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  interest.  A  reader,  taking  up  a  book  whose 
main  purpose  is  historical,  and  coming  upon  an  incidental 
description  of  what  capital  is  considered  to  be  in  the  business 
world,  is  not  prepared  to  note  the  implications  of  such  a 
definition.  When  he  reads  that  income  relates  to  a  length  of 
time,  and  capital  to  a  point  of  time,  he  is  apt  to  think,  *  Yes,  of 
course ;  nobody  ever  denied  that,'  and  to  continue,  as  of  old, 
picturing  *  income  *  as  consisting  of  the  successive  [stocks  of] 
enjoyable  wealth  purchased  by  money  income  from  time  to 
time — food,  fuel  and  clothing,  not  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
ships.  In  order  to  show  that  the  new  definition  is  really  new,  it 
must  be  shown  that  it  affirms  something  which  other  definitions 
denied.  Although  the  preceding  quotation  implies  that  capital 
includes  all  wealth  at  an  instant,  any  person  who  has  formerly 
regarded  this  as  impossible  will  only  consider  it  a  defect  or  an 
oversight  in  the  definition,  and  ask  *  of  what  articles  could  nett 
income  possibly  consist  if  all  of  a  man's  wealth  is  included  under 
his  capital  ? ' 

Mr.  Cannan  himself,  although  he  doubtless  meant  to  exclude 
no  kind  of  goods  from  capital,  explicitly  excludes  certain  kinds 
from  income.  The  latter  he  says,  consists  only  of  7ieft  receipts. 
*  Nett '  is  a  small  word,  but  to  explain  it  involves  avast  amomit  of 
discussion  and  the  recognition  of  many  difficulties,  as  the  investi- 
gations of  Marshall  ^  and  Kleinwiichter  ^  have  abundantly  shown. 

1  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution.     London,  1894,  p.  14. 

2  Principles,  3rd  edition,  Book  II.,  chapter  iv. 

'  Das  Einkommen  und  seine  Verteilung.    Leipzig,  1896. 
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To  make  it  an  essential  quality  of  the  idea  of  *  income  '  is  not  only 
to  involve  that  idea  in  obscurity  but  to  destroy  the  simplicity  and 
generality  of  the  distinction  between  capital  and  income,  and  to 
allow  the  old  and  harmful  notion  to  survive — that  this  distinction 
implies  some  difference  in  the  kind  of  goods  concerned.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  term  *  income '  should  be  applied  as  freely  to  gross 
as  to  nett  receipts.  In  the  two  great  accounts  of  any  business  con- 
cern, the  *  Capital  Account '  and  the  *  Income  Account,*  the  entries 
in  the  latter  are  not  all  characterised  as  *  nett.'  Why  apply  both 
capital  and  income  to  enjoyable  commodities  but  only  the  former 
to  other  commodities?  In  Cannan's  view  the  coal  in  a  man's 
cellar  and  the  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  a  steamship  are  both  capital, 
but  though  the  annual  replenishment  of  the  cellar  is  income, 
the  annual  replenishment  of  the  bunkers  is  not.  Like  Marshall, 
Cannan  seems  to  conceive  of  income  as  a  flow  of  pleasure,  but 
capital  as  a  stock  of  things ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  clear  state- 
ment of  the  time  distinction  between  them,  this  distinction  is  not 
regarded  as  fully  adequate,  and  there  persists  a  trace  of  some 
additional  distinction  between  the  substances  of  which  capital 
and  income  are  composed.  Cannan  had  in  view  the  old 
problem  of  measuring  the  *  wealth  of  nations.'  His  intentness  on 
this  particular  application  of  the  distinction  between  capital  and 
income  led  him  to  overlook  other  applications.  Thus  he  writes 
(p.  77) :  *  To  add  together  the  gross  receipts  of  every  separate 
business  would  bring  out  a  ridiculous  total,  the  amount  of  which 
would  depend  chiefly  on  the  number  of  different  owners  into 
whose  possession  products  pass  successively  on  their  way  to  the 
consumer.'  So  far  from  being  ridiculous,  this  total  is  the  work 
of  exchange  done  by  money,  the  '  societary  circulation '  of 
Newcomb. 

It  is  clear  that  any  special  flow  of  wealth  such  as  '  net 
income  '  is  not  the  only  correlate  of  capital.  Just  as  population 
is  correlative  to  the  various  rates  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
'  coming  of  age,'  emigration,  immigration,  etc.,  so  capital  is 
correlative  to  income,  expenditure,  production,  consumption, 
'ripening'  of  goods  in  process  of  production,  exports,  imports, 
monetary  circulation,  etc. 

Irving  Fisher 
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During  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  to  amalgamation, 
discernible  in  almost  every  department  of  affairs,  has  completely 
changed  the  framework  of  English  banking.  The  coalitions 
which  have  occurred  have  been  of  the  most  various  types.  Private 
banks  have  amalgamated  with  private  and  with  joint  stock 
concerns,  joint  stock  banks  have  formed  coalitions  among  them- 
selves ;  London  banks  have  either  absorbed  or  been  absorbed  by 
country  businesses,  'and  metropolitan  institutions  have  joined 
forces  with  each  other.  A  ready  way  of  realising  the  extent  of 
these  changes  is  to  compare  to-day's  list  of  metropolitan  clearing 
banks  with  that  of  the  late  '  eighties.*  The  Alliance,  for  example, 
which  then  came  first  in  alphabetical  order,  has  been  merged  into 
Parr*s,  and  the  two  have  taken  over  the  Consolidated ;  Barclay's 
have  swallowed  a  host  of  banks,  metropolitan  and  provincial. 
Barnett's  and  Bosanquet's  have  both  been  merged  in  Lloyd's,  itself 
the  product  of  a  long  string  of  previous  fusions.  Brown  Janson's 
still  survives  intact,  also  the  City,  but  the  Consolidated,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  merged  its  identity  ;  Dimsdale's  have  been  taken  over  by 
Prescott's,  Fuller's  by  Parr's,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list,  the  only 
semblance  of  a  *  stand '  being  in  the  case  of  the  middle  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  If  banking  were  but  one  business  out  of  the  many,  or 
if  the  tendency  towards  concentration  had  lately  shown  any  sign 
of  dying  down,  it  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  bank  amalgama- 
tions would  not  be  worthy  of  separate  consideration  in  these  pages 
and  at  the  present  time.  Its  claim  to  that  consideration  arises 
partly  from  the  acknowledged  interdependence  of  banking  and  all 
other  forms  of  business,  which  renders  banking  developments  a 
matter  of  general  concein,  and  partly  from  the  occurrence  during 
the  year  now  closing  of  the  two  largest  coalitions  of  modern  times 
— the  fusion  of  Parr's  Bank  with  the  Consolidated,  and  the 
absorption  of  thirteen  banking  firms  by  Barclay's.  With  the 
enormous   deposits   they  involve,   these   two   events   appear  to 
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indicate  that  although  the  tendency  to  amalgamation  has  obvious 
limits,  it  has  as  yet  by  no  means  spent  its  force. 

The  different  combinations  formed  by  banks  are  so  kaleido- 
scopic that  any  rigid  classification  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
are  due  is  almost  an  impossibility,  but  for  the  present  purpose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  divide  these  causes  quite  roughly  into  two 
groups,  the  first  comprising  those  which  banking  shares  with 
other  forms  of  commerce,  the  second  consisting  of  influences 
peculiar  to  banking.  Foremost  among  the  motives  to  amalgama- 
tion which  banking  shares  with  other  businesses,  is  the  popularity 
of  the  joint  stock  principle.  The  number  of  private  trading  firms 
of  every  description  which  have  recently  been  converted  into 
limited  companies  is  simply  enormous,  and  it  would  indeed  have 
been  curious  if  banking  had  escaped  the  general  trend.  It  has 
been  laid  down  on  high  economic  authority  that  the  kind  of 
businesses  most  likely  to  succeed  as  companies  are  those  which 
require  big  capitals,  and  in  which  the  work  involved  is  largely 
of  a  routine  character,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  of  these 
requirements  are  fully  met  by  banks.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  which  the  amalgamations  of  the  last  few  years  have  taken 
has  been  the  absorption  of  private  banks  by  their  younger  and 
more  pushing  joint  stock  rivals.  Many  circumstances  have 
favoured  the  change.  The  death  or  retirement  of  active  partners, 
the  comparatively  stationary  condition  of  many  private  banks  as 
regards  new  business,  the  keen  competition  offered  by  the  branches 
of  big  banking  companies — these  and  many  other  influences, 
some  casual  and  others  inevitable,  have  combined  to  favour  the 
fuller  application  of  the  joint  stock  principle  to  banking,  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  private  banker  as  such.  Old-established 
private  banks  with  valuable  connections  have  become  fused  with 
progressive  joint  stock  concerns  possessing  larger  resources,  and 
the  union,  far  from  being  the  one-sided  arrangement  which  is 
often  supposed,  has  proved  of  mutual  advantage,  eacli  of  the 
consenting  parties  supplying  elements  which  the  other  lacked. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  a  potent"  factor  in  amalgamations 
generally,  and  in  banking  amalgamations  especially,  is  the  large 
reduction  in  working  expenses  which  it  renders  possible. 
Practical  experience,  upon  which  the  well-known  teaching  of 
economic  science  on  the  point  is  based,  has  long  demonstrated 
how  many  economies  are  rendered  possible  in  hirgo  concerns 
which  are  out  of  the  question  in  small  ones.  When  two  banks 
amalgamate,  there  are  very  many  ways  in  which  expenses  may  be 
cut  down,  though  some  of  the  economies  are  contingent  rather  than 
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immediate.  To  take  one  small  instance  out  of  the  many,  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  that  all  the  directors  of  two  uniting  banks  join 
the  board  of  the  new  joint  institution.  When  the  Metropolitan 
and  Birmingham  took  over  the  business  of  the  South  Wales 
Union  Bank,  only  four  of  the  directors  of  the  absorbed  bank  joined 
the  board  of  the  new  concern.  When  the  Consolidated  and  Parr's 
joined  forces  this  spring,  less  than  half  of  the  thirteen  directors  of 
the  Consolidated  were  allotted  places  in  the  new  directorate. 
This  of  course  means  an  immediate  saving  in  directors'  fees ;  and 
even  in  the  rarer  instances  in  which,  through  the  banks  meeting 
on  more  equal  terms,  the  whole  of  the  directors  of  the  uniting 
institutions  have  remained  on  the  joint  board,  an  eventual  gain 
has  accrued  through  an  arrangement  by  which  vacancies  on  the 
board  have  not  been  filled  up  until  the  number  of  directors  has 
been  reduced  to  a  given  point.  A  further  instance,  at  quite 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  comes  to  mind.  Most  banks  in  large 
towns  have  a  staff  of  clerks  or  messengers  whose  business  it  is  to 
go  round  day  by  day  to  all  the  other  banks  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  purpose  of  presenting  cheques  and  bills  for  pay- 
ment. Now  when  two  banks  in  the  same  town  amalgamate,  as 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  and  the  Imperial, 
an  economy  is  at  once  rendered  possible,  inasmuch  as,  by  a  slight 
re-distribution  of  districts,  the  cheques  of  the  two  banks  can  be 
collected  by  a  staff  very  little  larger  than  that  previously  required 
for  one.  Here  again  the  whole  saving  does  not  accrue  immediately, 
for  it  is  not  the  custom  in  banking,  as  in  some  businesses,  to  ac- 
company a  resolution  for  amalgamation  with  a  notice  to  quit  to 
members  of  the  staff,  but  the  saving  occurs  when  vacancies  arise. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  saving  effected  very  great. 
Directors'  fees  and  '  walk-clerks'  *  salaries  are  not  a  large  item. 
They  are  cited  here  not  for  their  importance  but  for  their  signifi- 
cance, and  because  they  furnish  convenient  illustrations  of  a 
process  of  retrenchment  for  which  after  a  fusion  there  is  scope 
in  almost  every  department  of  a  bank's  activities,  and  which  largely 
influences  directors  when  the  advisability  of  amalgamation  is 
being  considered. 

In  addition  to  those  general  incentives  to  amalgamation  of 
which  the  growth  of  the  joint  stock  movement  and  the  smaller 
proportionate  expense  of  working  are  but  a  few  out  of  many 
examples,  there  is  a  set  of  causes  at  work  peculiar  to  banking 
business.  A  very  common  form  of  the  amalgamation  move- 
ment has  been  the  absorption,  by  a  large  provincial  bank  or 
group  of  banks,  of  an  old-established  but  comparatively  small 
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London  clearing  business.  In  opening  negotiations  to  this  end, 
one  of  the  strongest  motives  for  union  appears  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  provincial  bank  to  get  a  footing  in  London  and  in  the  clear- 
ing house,  with  its  concomitant  status  and  conveniences.  The 
claim  of  London  to  be  the  financial  capital  of  the  world  is  by  no 
means  so  undisputed  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  it 
can  still  be  maintained,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  it  will 
remain  an  object  of  ambition  for  provincial  banks  to  obtain  that 
representation  in  London  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  for 
a  share  in  the  huge  international  business  which  London  still 
transacts.  It  would  be  hopeless  for  a  country  bank,  represented 
in  the  metropolis  only  by  an  agent,  to  attempt  to  attract  any  part 
of  the  great  volume  of  profitable  foreign  business  which  the  big 
London  banks  are  able  to  command,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for 
such  a  bank,  through  a  judicious  amalgamation,  to  obtain  at  once 
a  nucleus  of  such  business,  with  the  opportunity  of  expansion,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  advantages  which  the  London  clearing 
bankers  enjoy.  What  is  true  of  London  applies  with  almost 
equal  force  to  other  leading  cities,  and  the  wish  to  acquire  the 
benefits  arising  from  direct  representation  in  large  commercial 
centres  is  a  factor  in  recent  combinations  which  ought  not  to  be 
ignored. 

An  influence  which  has  rendered  fusion  desirable  in  some 
cases,  and  almost  imperative  in  others,  is  the  growing  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  general  and  commercial  public  for  greater 
publicity  and  for  large  capitals  in  matters  relating  to  banking. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  did  not  much  care  to  know  either 
the  extent  of  their  banker's  resources  or  the  use  he  made  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  had  been  their  banker  for  many 
years,  perhaps  their  fathers'  before  them ;  he  was  known  to 
be  wealthy ;  he  never  failed  to  honour  their  drafts  when  pre- 
sented, or  to  accommodate  them  with  a  loan  when  required  ;  and 
that  sufficed.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  Another  genera- 
tion has  arisen  which  does  not  regard  old  standing  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  future  solidity,  but  demands  publicity  in  the  shape 
of  periodical  balance  sheets,  and  security  in  the  form  of  large 
capitals  and  reserves.  In  addition  to  this  outside  pressure  upon 
banks,  influences  tending  in  the  same  direction  have  been  busily 
at  work  from  within,  inasmuch  as  a  large  capital,  known  to 
be  well  invested,  constitutes  the  best  claim  to  public  support 
which  a  bank  can  possibly  possess.  Kegarded  in  one  light,  this 
particular  motive  to  amalgamation  is  one  which  banking  shares 
with  many  forms  of  retail  business.     What  removers  it  ellectually 
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from  that  category  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  this 
fundamental  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  parties,  that  whereas 
in  trade  the  customer  is  the  debtor  and  the  firm  with  which  he 
deals  the  creditor,  and  so  the  standing  of  the  firm  is  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference,  in  the  case  of  the  enormous  majority  of 
bank  customers  the  position  is  reversed,  and  the  standing  of  the 
banker  becomes  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 

As  the  outcome  of  these  causes,  then,  and  of  others  which 
might  be  considered  if  space  permitted,  we  have  now  in  this 
country  a  banking  system  of  which  the  main  feature  is  the 
increasing  concentration  of  business  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively few  powerful  and  economically  worked  joint  stock 
banks  with  large  resources  and  numerous  ramifications,  and  one 
feels  naturally  curious  to  ascertain  if  possible  to  what  further 
results  this  change  of  structure  is  leading  and  likely  to  lead.  It 
is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace  these  results,  for  things  have  not  a& 
yet  thoroughly  settled  down,  and  some  of  the  new  forces  brought 
into  operation  have  not  had  time  to  develop,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  gather,  from  various  indications  already  afforded,, 
some  general  effects  of  the  change.  From  a  sentimental  stand- 
point some  of  its  minor  and  incidental  results  are  to  be  regretted. 
The  absorption  of  the  old  private  banks,  with  their  distinctive 
associations  and  customs ;  the  imminent  disappearance  of  the 
private  banker,  with  his  inherited  and  long-standing  interest 
in  the  personal  welfare  of  the  members  of  his  staff;  and  the 
reduction  to  one  sombre  and  uniform  dead  level  of  a  business 
already  suflQciently  monotonous,  are  not  changes  which  can  be 
regarded  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
standpoint  of  utility  rather  than  of  sentiment  that  this  movement 
has  to  be  considered,  and  the  questions  to  which  an  answer  is 
sought  are  :  What  is  the  tendency  of  its  operation  with  regard  to 
banking  business  itself,  and  with  regard  to  the  services  which  that 
business  renders  to  the  public  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  the  various  economies  result- 
ing from  amalgamation  have  had  time  to  take  effect,  and  when 
the  banks  get  the  full  benefit  arising  from  the  employment  of 
their  larger  available  resources,  banking  should  become  more 
profitable,  and  dividends,  which  have  on  the  whole  been  dwind- 
ling of  late  years,  should  approximate  to  their  old  level.  This 
sounds  fairly  plausible,  but  is  not  at  all  likely  to  happen.  If 
dividends  are  appreciably  higher  in  the  immediate  future,  as  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be,  it  will  be  far  less  the  result  of  so  compara- 
tively permanent  a  factor  as  the  economies  of  amalgamation  than 
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:of  the  temporary  rise  in  the  value  of  loanable  capital  which  dates 
from  the  first  upward  movement  of  the  Bank  rate  this  autumn. 
For  all  that,  the  more  permanent  factor  has  not  been  and  will 
not  be  without  effect  on  profits,  the  reason  for  its  being  less 
powerftil  hitherto  than  might  have  been  expected  being  that  its 
action  has  been  counterbalanced  by  antagonistic  tendencies  of 
which  by  far  the  most  powerful  has  been  the  rapidly  growing 
adoption,  &om  motives  first  of  desirability  and  later  of  self- 
defence,  of  the  joint  stock  principle  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. The  tendency  to  joint  stock,  which  makes  for  economy 
when  it  acts  on  banking  from  within,  makes  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction  when  it  touches  banking  from  without.  The 
amount  of  work  imposed  upon  a  bank  by  the  conversion  of  a 
customer's  business  from  a  private  firm  to  a  limited  company  is 
very  great,  and  in  most  cases  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  any 
cesulting  advantage.  After  it  is  launched,  too,  the  business  gives 
far  more  trouble  as  a  company  than  it  did  as  a  private  concern, 
witness,  as  merely  one  illustration,  the  difference  in  the  trouble 
given  by  the  old  method  of  dividing  profits  by  means  of  two 
or  three  quarterly  cheques,  and  the  new  method  of  distributing 
them  by  means  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dividend  warrants, 
every  one  of  which  has  to  be  entered  at  least  ten  times,  and 
sometimes  more,  by  the  receiving  and  paying  bankers  between 
them  before  it  finds  its  way  back  to  the  company.  Bankers 
nowadays  have  to  be  content  to  render  an  increasing  service 
to  the  public  for  a  remuneration  which  does  not  increase,  and 
it  is  this  which  helps  to  take  away  in  one  direction  what  amalga- 
mation saves  in  another.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
economies  arising  from  amalgamation  constitute  an  element  not 
to  be  despised  in  counteracting  for  a  time  the  action  of  such 
influences  as  the  growth  of  banking  work  and  the  gradual  decline 
in  lending  rates. 

More  important,  however,  than  its  relation  to  banking  work 
and  profits  is  the  influence  which  this  movement  is  exerting  on 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  One  effect  which 
currency  students  will  note  with  interest  is  the  further  advance 
which  it  has  already  accomplished  towards  the  eventual  extinc- 
tion of  private  note  issues.  By  amalgamating  with  London 
banks,  provincial  institutions  forego  their  right  to  issue  notes, 
and  the  Bank  of  England,  under  a  well-known  provision  of  the 
Bank  Act,  acquires  the  right  to  increase  its  existing  issues  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  lapsed  circulation.  As  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  has  recently  pointed  out, 
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issues  to  the  extent  of  iG800,000  have  lapsed  through  this  cause 
since  the  end  of  1894,  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  therefore 
entitled  to  an  additional  issue  of  over  half  a  million.  In  this 
way  the  process  of  centralisation  among  banks  themselves  is 
accentuating  the  centralisation  of  that  power  to  issue  notes  which 
in  this  country  was  once,  and  in  many  States  still  is,  the  most 
important  of  banking  functions. 

Apprehension  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  lest  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  banks  resulting  from  the  fusions 
of  the  last  few  years  should  lead  to  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
banking  monopoly,  that  the  conveniences  now  afforded  by  banks 
may  be  restricted,  and  that  we  may  even  see  a  *  corner  *  in 
loans.  This  fear  is  surely  chimerical.  It  is  true  that  banking  is 
getting  into  the  control  of  fewer  hands,  and  that  the  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  establishing  new  banks  are  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
insuperable,  but  there  are  some  banks  which  will  never  amalga- 
mate, and  there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  a  cessation  of  competi- 
tion among  the  surviving  concerns  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
class  of  commercial  institutions.  So  long  as  this  healthy  com- 
petition in  banking  business  is  maintained,  the  public  will  always 
be  able  to  retain  such  banking  facilities  as  it  now  enjoys,  and  ta 
secure  others  as  time  goes  on.  A  few  important  banks,  with  the 
command  of  large  funds  and  worked  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  efi&ciency,  seem  likely  to  afford  greater  facilities,  and  to  hold 
a  far  stronger  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  community,  than 
the  large  number  of  smaller  and  weaker  institutions  which  they 
are  so  rapidly  replacing. 

F.  E.  Steele. 
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ON  CHANGES  IN  TBADE-OBGANISATION 

The  term  Trade-Combinations  has  become,  if  it  was  not 
originally,  an  ambiguous  term,  having  been  used  by  many  writers 
and  speakers  as  synonymous  with  Trades  Unions  and  Combinations 
of  Labour,  and  ^  by  others  for  Amalgamations  of  Capital.  Its 
verbal  composition  would  seem  to  make  it  a  good  generic  term 
for  both.  Trades  Union  has  become  so  widely  used  for  Combina- 
tions of  Labour  that  it  might  conveniently  retain  that  specific 
sense.  For  Amalgamations  of  Capital  the  word  Trust  came  from 
the  far  West,  and  the  odour  wherewith  it*  came  makes  one  almost 
wish  it  had  never  started.  For  the  word  Trust  at  law  and  in 
private  life  has  been  used  by  us  for  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
interested of  human  offices,  and  in  the  Corporations  and  other 
Public  Trusts  of  this  country  we  see  the  fruits  which  a  high 
sense  of  public  honour  and  disinterested  service,  persistently 
maintained  for  centuries,  have  produced,  fruits  which,  perhaps, 
they  only  and  no  organisation  or  remuneration  can  ever  avail 
to  produce.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  grand  old  word 
should  have  been  used  for  conduct  seldom  disinterested,  and  more 
seldom  truly  fiduciary.  For  those  who  have  promoted  and  con- 
trolled these  commercial  trusts  have  often  devoted  themselves  to 
their  own  pockets,  and  not  to  the  permanent  interests  of  their 
beneficiaries.  Their  business  has  often  been  a  mere  counter  for 
them  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  without  any  of  that  feeling 
for  it  which  attaches  to  old  estates  in  old  families,  thev  have 
often  deserted  it  and  their  cestuis  qtce  tru$tent  as  soon  as  profits 
and  premiums  began  to  flag.  Thus  the  term  Trust  has  become 
a  term  of  reproach.  But  for  a  more  logical  reason  it  is  also  in- 
appropriate for  Amalgamations  of  Capital.  The  capital  is  held  by 
partners  or  shareholders  for  themselves,  and  in  no  sense  is  it  in 
trust  for  others  or  for  the  public ;  the  only  trust  is  within  the 
circle  of  the  particular  business,  as  between  those  who  manage 
and  those  who  risk  capital.      The  word  which  I  would  suggest 
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for  the  vacancy,  is  the  word  Syndicate.  It  has,  I  believe,  always 
been  applied  to  capital,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  to  some 
extent  international.  Odium  it  also  has  incurred, — and  innuendo, 
as  Bentham  well  said,  is  a  flaw  in  a  scientific  term,  but  it  will 
perhaps  survive  reproach,  as  Trades  Union  has  survived  it. 

The  effect  of  Trade-Combinations  in  general  upon  prices  is 
twofold,  direct  so  far  as  the  primary  object  of  such  combinations 
is  to  obtain  higher  prices,  indirect  inasmuch  as  they  affect  the 
cost  of  production.  The  range  of  effect  stretches  from  the  most 
monopolous  and  unreasonable  capitalist  or  labourer  at  the  one 
end  to  the  least  independent  or  most  reasonable  at  the  other.  A 
distinction  must  be  observed  between  the  effect  of  Trades  Unions 
and  of  Syndicates.  The  direct  object  of  Trades  Unions  so  far  has 
always  been  to  raise  wages,  or  shorten  hours,  or  improve  condi- 
tions ;  the  general  effect  is  increase  of  cost,  though  not  always  of 
price.  No  Trades  Union  has,  I  believe,  ever  professed  to  concern 
itself  in  any  respect  with  reduction  of  cost,  though  in  some  cases 
this  has  been  the  unintended  result  of  the  discipline  and  corporate 
feeling  fostered  in  well-managed  Trades  Unions.  Wider  education 
and  experience,  and  the  competition  of  the  highly  disciplined 
labour  of  some  foreign  countries,  will  perhaps  soon  move  the 
more  enlightened  labour  leaders  to  preach  improvement  of  pro- 
duction to  Trades  Unions,  though  the  doctrine  of  ca'cenny  scarcely 
portends  it.  Indeed,  they  may  some  time  even  become  the  peace- 
ful instruments  for  lowering  wages,  where  a  trade  is  to  be  saved 
to  the  country,  as  in  the  military  age  an  army  would  lessen  its 
rations.  But  hitherto  every  other  effect  of  Trades  Unions  is 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  advance  in  wage  upon  cost  of 
production. 

The  direct  object  of  Syndicates  is  to  make  a  profit.  Profit  is 
a  difference  and  may  arise  from  a  movement  either  of  the  cost- 
limit  or  of  the  price-limit.  Cost  of  production  is  not  necessarily 
enhanced  by  the  attainment  of  this  object ;  the  desire  for  profit, 
which  tends  to  advance  of  price,  also  tends  to  reduction  of  cost. 
Nor  is  price  necessarily  raised  in  the  attainment  of  a  Syndicate's 
object ;  the  desire  for  larger  trade  is  in  effect  a  tendency  to 
reduce  price.  The  ratio  between  the  tendency  to  reduce 
cost  and  to  raise  price  forms  oiie  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  which  a  disciple  of  Francis  Hutcheson  or  W.  S. 
Jevons  could  investigate.  It  is,  I  believe,  eminently  capable  of 
mathematical  treatment.  In  some  trades  the  actual  factors  in 
both  terms  of  the  ratio  are  comparatively  simple.  The  conditions 
which  bar  an  advance  of  price  are  ascertainable,  e.g.,  prices  at 
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other  sources  of  production,  railway-rates, and  freights,  and  charges. 
The  conditions,  which  enlarge  or  lessen  effort  to  reduce  cost  of 
production  are  also  in  many  cases  simple,  raw  materials  showing 
possibly  a  fairly  constant  price  for  years  and  wages  a  steady  rate 
of  advance.  So  that,  apart  from  the  less  easily  measurable  factors, 
ignorance  and  imagination,  which  mislead  so  many  commercial 
men  into  courses  other  than  those  indicated  by  rational  factors,^ 
the  ratio  is  capable  of  some  formulation.  And,  since  the  irrational 
factors  tend  to  disappear  in  the  average  progress  of  a  trade  or  a 
nation,  possibly  some  general  indication  of  the  future  course  of 
manufacture  and  trade  might  thus  be  obtained. 

There  are  some  important  respects  in  which  the  tendency  to 
Eeduction  of  Cost  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  very  fact  of 
Syndication.     In  the  first  place,  a  large  machine  cannot  function 
at  all  unless  it  is  well  organised ;  thus  in  a  Syndicate  an  organisa- 
tion much  superior  to  that  of  the  average  small  private  business 
is  imperative.     This  organisation  is  usually  not  only  in  itself  less 
expensive  than  the  sum  of  the  organisations  prevalent  in  separate 
firms  of  an  equal  aggregate  of  potentiality,  but  it  is  more  effective 
and  tends  to  economy  in  production.     Next,  the  larger  quantity 
of  raw  materials  used  by  a  Syndicate  induces  sellers  to  compete 
keenly  for  the  supply  of  them.     The  contracts  with  Eailways, 
Corporations  and  other  large  bodies  are  of  such  vital  importance 
to  many  Collieries,  Iron  Works  and  other  Industries  that  materials 
are  offered,  without    being  sought,  at  the  lowest   living  price. 
Thus  the  amount  of  effort  required  in  a  Syndicate  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  at  low^est  prices  is,  if  well  organised,  immensely 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  efforts  of  an  equivalent  aggregate  of 
separate  firms.     Indeed,  a  study  of  such  figures  over  a  series  of 
years  has  convinced  me  that  the  average  of  prices  paid  by  small  firms 
is  in  fact  considerably  higher,  as  one  would  expect.     The  magni- 
tude of  a  Syndicate's  contract  renders  the  acuteness  and  energy 
which  the  keenest  individual  buyer  may  devote  to  a  bargain  of 
comparatively  little  account.     The  large  contract  is  vital  to  the 
seller,  and  makes  him  seek  the  large  buyer,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  contract  itself  reduces  cost  of  production  and 
delivery  of  the  articles  sold  and   thus  commands  a  lower  price. 
Again,  there  is  economy  in  the  use  and  quality  of  material  in  the 
working  of    a  large  organisation   with   central   stores,  with  ex- 
tensive and  minute  records  and  carefully  compiled  averages  and 
comparisons.     In  a  small  firm  there  is  no  standard  of  comparison 
except  such  as  is  gathered  by  hearsay  from  competitors,  and  there 
is  no  rivalry  as  between  managers  in  a  Syndicate.     The  vahie  of 
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the  statistical  experience  in  a  very  large  business  is  in  nothing 
more  apparent  than  in  the  stores  department.  And  the  pride  of 
an  expert  is  at  stake  in  such  a  department.  No  man  can  be  an 
expert  in  everything,  and  while  a  small  manufacturer  is  compelled 
to  try  to  be  so,  a  Syndicate  can  afford  to  employ,  and  finds 
economy  in  employing,  various  experts  in  raw  materials.  Lastly, 
a  standard  of  wastage  can  be  formed  where  the  misuse  of  material 
in  a  large  number  of  sections  is  closely  recorded. 

I  will  now  touch  upon  the  economy  of  labour  in  a  large 
organisation.  Charles  Babbage  and  other  economists  may  have 
carried  the  comparison  of  human  with  mechanical  organisation 
too  far,  but  with  careful  observation  and  limitation  the  comparison 
is  always  useful.  And  I  think  no  man,  who  looks  carefully  around 
and  within  a  large  manufacturing  organisation,  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  necessarily  shares  in  the  economy  of  a  large  machine. 
How  far  that  economy  goes  is  a  further  matter,  a  matter  of  human 
efifort,  but,  in  se,  the  large  human  machine  exhibits  an  initial 
and  certain  economy  as  compared  with  the  smaller.  In  other 
words,  when  production  attains  a  certain  magnitude,  respective 
to  the  particular  industry  and  its  elements,  then  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  is,  ipso  facto,  saved.  The  unit  of  production,  in 
which  the  maximum  economy  arises,  must  obviously  vary  with 
the  elements  of  various  industries.  In  some  it  is  small,  in  others 
large.  But  the  very  existence  of  such  a  unit  seems  to  be  un- 
dreamt of  in  many  industries,  especially  by  small  and  uneducated 
manufacturers,  who  add  small  fractions  to  their  plant  just  when 
their  capital  permits.  This,  if  one  looks  at  various  trades,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  failure  of  many  apparently  growing  firms.  The 
determination  of  this  unit  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Perhaps  it 
can  only  be  done  in  a  large  area  of  production  ;  in  any  case,  the 
opportunities  for  doing  it  in  such  an  area  are  much  better. 
Equally,  the  operation  of  the  unit  can  be  better  conducted  when 
it  is  one  of  a  series  and  is  observed  in  continuous  comparison. 
Finally,  in  the  aggregate  operation  of  a  series  of  such  units  there 
is  a  further  economy,  as  for  instance  in  the  lower  average  of 
labour  of  inspection  and  control. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Cost  of  Production,  I  proceed  to  glance 
at  Distribution.  For  it  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  larger 
organisations,  that  they  tend  to  place  themselves  in  more  direct 
contact  with  their  markets.  Their  advantages  in  distribution  are 
similar  to  those  in  production,  but  probably  even  greater.  They 
vary  considerably  with  the  character  of  the  article  and  the  area  of 
the  trade.     In  a  bulk  trade  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  they  are 
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greater  than  in  a  small  fine  article  sold  in  a  few  markets.  The 
cost  of  transport  is  materially  lessened  and  the  facility  increased 
when  the  merchant  can  deliver  large  quantities  in  portions  suited 
to  ships  and  other  means  of  transport.  Large  contracts  for 
freight  are  as  favourable  as  large  contracts  for  materials.  On 
railways,  it  is  true,  the  doctrine  of  no  preference  has  been  carried 
to  so  illogical  an  extreme  that  the  advantage  of  large  quantities 
is  less  than  in  Other  channels  of  transport.  Yet  even  upon  the 
railways  a  Syndicate  owning  its  own  wagons  delivering  goods  in 
whole  train-loads  secures  an  economy  in  handling  and  despatch. 
Indeed,  the  time  saved  to  ships  and  all  means  of  transport  by 
forwarding  and  handling  large  quantities  has  been  one  of  the 
most  marked  economies  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Larger  trade  and  contact  with  more  markets  also  tend  to  the 
opening  of  new  channels  of  communication  and  improvement  of 
the  old.  A  Syndicate  may  direct  a  regular  steamer  or  even  a  whole 
line  of  steamers  to  a  country,  being  able  to  give  them  sufficient 
tonnage  to  cover  initial  charges.  The  rational  control  of  transport^ 
especially  at  sea,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  alliance  of 
traders  and  carriers  for  mutual  service  holds  much  in  store  for  the 
public.  The  trade  manoeuvres  of  the  merchant-fleet  of  a  large 
steam  company  are,  through  more  complete  information  alone, 
more  likely  to  be  rational  and  well-directed  than  those  of  any 
individual  shipowner. 

The  advantage  of  a  larger  organisation  in  advertisement  and 
commercial  travelling  needs  no  emphasis.  No  small  firm  can 
afford  to  travel  even  the  whole  of  one  country.  Its  markets  are 
thus  very  limited,  for  it  can  only  efficiently  attack  a  very  small 
area  at  one  time.  A  Syndicate  can  travel  over  the  whole  world 
and  be,  by  telegraph,  in  simultaneous  personal  contact  through 
its  travellers  with  all  markets  every  day  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  further  effect  which  follows  from  a  Syndicate 
taking  distribution  as  well  as  production  into  its  own  hands, 
and  it  is  one  the  importance  of  which  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
realised.  When  a  manufacturer  receives  reports  as  to  the  views 
of  consumers  in  far  markets  from  a  merchant,  he  accepts  them 
with  much  reserve.  The  merchant  may  have  many  reasons 
behind  his  report.  But  the  chief  fact  is  that  merchants  rarely 
give  much  information  to  manufacturers ;  their  knowledge  of 
markets  is  their  goodwill.  All  this  is  changed  when  a  maker 
sees  his  market  with  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  more  when  a 
Syndicate  sees  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  see  one  market 
is  to  throw  light  upon  your  production ;  to  see  all  is  to  give  it 
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the  maximum  of  illmnination.  And  in  this  illumination  the 
chief  light  is  thrown  from  the  markets  using  similar  products 
from  other  sources.  The  merchant  obtains  and  refers  samples 
with  other  purposes  than  those  of  a  maker.  But  when  the  great 
Syndicate  has  arranged  in  its  sample-room  the  products  of  all 
climes  collected  by  its  own  confidential  agents  without  bias  or 
sinister  aim,  and  has  examined  the  history  of  those  products, 
their  sources,  their  cost,  their  access  to  markets,  then  is  the 
light  of  the  world  cast  upon  the  factory  and  forwarding  office, 
and  they  must  be  dull  men  indeed,  or  worthless,  who  do  not  in 
that  light  create  some  improvements  of  cost,  of  quality,  and  of 
distribution. 

In  fine,  and  to  sum  up  generally,  the  Syndicate  in  the  world 
of  business  is  a  new  and  larger  organism  with  larger  eyes,  more 
complex  brain,  with  wider  knowledge,  with  greater  powers.  It 
is  to  the  old  small  individual  firm  what  the  man  who  has 
travelled  through  many  books  and  many  countries  is  to  the  man 
who  has  stayed  in  his  native  village.  But  it  is  more  even  than 
that ;  for  it  is  a  corporate  body,  if  I  may  use  that  meaningful  old 
pleonasm,  and  not  an  individual.  It  is  at  least  like  a  house  in  a 
Public  School,  it  may  even  in  time  acquire  the  corporate  feeling 
of  a  Public  School  itself,  nay,  even  the  ideal  spirit  of  a  University. 

I  have  preferred  to  suggest  first  the  forces  in  larger  organi- 
sations which  tend  to  economies  in  production  and  distribution, 
because  upon  those  forces  depend  their  welfare  and  permanence, 
and  the  chance  of  their  avoiding  the  evil  tendency  to  make  profit 
by  raising  prices. 

That  tendency  in  its  extreme  forms  is  scarcely  worth  considera- 
tion, for  all  sensible  business  men  know  that  great  advances  of 
price  (unless  war  or  extraordinary  circumstances  permit  them) 
are  suicidal  to  an  industry. 

But  the  inclination  to  raise  prices  moderately  is  more  insidious ; 
even  moderate  men  are  subject  to  it.^  The  larger  part  of  the 
commercial  world  has  so  far  not  consciously  considered  price  in 
relation  to  cost,  for  the  simple  reason  that  merchants  have  stood 
between  maker  and  consumer,  and  have  striven  to  buy  at  cost  or  less 
and  to  sell  without  regard  for  it.  Hence  the  price  of  goods  both 
from  maker  and  to  consumer  has  hitherto  been  ruled  as  much 
by  the  ingenuity  and  caprice  of  the  middleman  as  by  the  cost 
of  production.  The  maker  himself,  though  even  his  knowledge 
of  cost  is,  especially  in  small  firms,  usually  very  vague,  does 
naturally  regard  profit  and  price  more  in  relation  to  cost  than 

^  Speaking  generally  the  Zero  of  Price  is  Cost  of  Production. 
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ever  a  merchant  can.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  amalgamation 
of  production  and  distribution  heralds  a  new  era.  Larger 
knowledge  of  cost  in  the  productive  department,  larger  knowledge 
of  prices  in  the  distributive  department,  larger  knowledge  even 
of  foreign  cost  of  production,  all  these,  synthesised  in  the 
governing  brains,  bring  finer  accuracy  in  the  estimation  of  profit, 
and  create  more  steady  and  moderate  prices.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  a  Syndicate  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  moderation ;  for 
the  average  of  a  number  of  governing  minds  over  a  period  will 
be  more  powerful  in  consideration  and  more  moderate  in  action 
than  the  average  individual. 

The  last  advantage  of  larger  organisations  to  which  I  will 
draw  special  attention  is  the  opportunity  they  afiford  of  creating 
and  treating  large  and  trustworthy  bodies  of  statistics.  In  them, 
if  anywhere  in  commercial  circles,  will  the  application  of  science 
to  records  be  made.  Centuries  may  pass  before  the  Economic 
Calculus,  which  Condorcet,  Cournot,  and  Gossen  foreshadowed,  in 
which  Jevons  and  Marshall  have  made  such  conspicuous  pro- 
gress, becomes  available  in  daily  practice  as  Newton's  work  is  in 
Navigation  and  Maxwell's  in  Electricity.  But  the  time  will 
come.  When  Bernoulli  and  De  Moivre  wrote  their  Essays  on 
Probability,  practical  men  little  dreamt  of  the  vast  system  of 
insurance  now  mathematically  worked  by  actuaries.  No  one  can 
doubt,  who  listens  to  the  converse  of  commercial  men,  that 
their  opinions  are  empirically  formed  upon  quantitative  and 
mathematical  lines.  The  estimates  of  utilities  may  be  vague, 
the  treatment  of  increments  may  lack  the  precision  of  the 
Calculus — for  few  boys  pass  the  Binomial  Theorem — but  they 
are  crude  mathematical  operations  nevertheless.  And  the  time 
will  come  when  some  highly-trained  minds  in  larger  organisa- 
tions will  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of  Jevons,  Marshall,  and 
others  to  the  facts  and  figures  at  their  command.  No  one  can 
read  the  late  Professor  Jevons'  lucid  reasoning,  as,  for  instance, 
the  investigation  into  the  Exchange  of  Commodities,  whereby 
he  arrives  at  the  equations  of  Exchange  {Theory,  p.  112) 
without  wishing  to  see  such  reasoning  applied  to  actual  com- 
mercial circumstances.  And  the  results  might  be  as  considerable 
as  they  would  be  interesting,  if  a  group  of  workers  would  con- 
sider the  investigation  by  Professor  Marshall  into  the  theory  of 
equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply  in  relation  to  some  extensive 
business.  The  patient  elaboration  of  a  large  number  of  curves, 
like  his,  the  application  of  such  equations  as  the  ^laximum 
Monopoly  Revenue  Equation  (Principles  of  Econo?nics,^ote  xxi.), 
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and  the  Total  Benefit  Equation  (Note  xxiii.)  over  any  con- 
siderable area  of  actual  experience  would  have  many  valuable 
consequences,  at  the  least  in  suggesting  further  practical  investi- 
gations. Such  operations,  by  their  magnitude  and  laboriousness, 
are  only  possible  to  a  powerful  staff. 

There  is  one  special  force  of  disturbance  of  prices  which 
scarcely  seems  to  have  been  fully  distinguished  or  considered  by 
economists  or  statesmen,  so  far  as  my  reading  goes,  that  is  the 
influence  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  daily  growing  because 
the  joint-stocking  of  businesses  has  proceeded  apace,  and  it  is  a 
disturbance  the  influence  of  which  is  peculiarly  great  upon  the 
orbit  of  large  organisations.  For  the  larger  the  organisation  the 
more  readily  can  speculators  within  and  near  the  orbit  use  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  their  own  purposes.  Hence  largely  arises 
the  odium  which  has  fallen  upon  Syndicates.  The  legitimate 
business  of  the  company  has  not  always  been  the  object  of  their 
promoters  and  rulers.  They  have  scented  larger  quarry  in 
premiums  and  Stock  Exchange  operations,  and  any  fidelity  to 
their  old  business  or  proper  devotion  to  its  conduct  have  been 
drowned  in  the  flood  of  avarice.  Prices  have  been  raised  in 
shameless  disregard  of  all  consequences  to  swell  the  premiums, 
and  real  business  has  only  been  recovered  when  the  traitors  have 
been  satiated  and  have  vanished. 

The  above  review  has  shown  the  chief  advantages  and  evils. 
Many  others  can  be  urged.  It  is  said  that  a  larger  machine  is 
difl&cult  to  work.  But  the  most  populous  and  complex  countries 
and  cities  are  the  best  governed.  It  will  be  said  that  men  are  not 
to  be  had  who  will  manage  large  companies  as  individuals  manage 
small  firms.  But  Banks  and  Eailways  are  a  conclusive  proof 
that,  on  the  average,  it  is  not  so.  Failures  will  happen,  and  they 
will  be  noticed  the  more  as  being  large.  Incapable,  uneducated 
men,  vulgar,  short-sighted  men,  even  speculators  and  criminals 
will  disturb  the  orbit  of  these  larger  organisms.  But  on  the 
average,  if  a  great  and  difl&cult  work  has  to  be  done  in  any  great 
country  like  England,  capable  and  honourable .  and  earnest  men 
will  be  found  to  do  it  quietly  and  steadily.  Even  if  this  should 
not  be  so  now  or  here,  the  advantages  of  larger  organisation  are 
only  held  in  suspense  for  a  few  generations  or  centuries  till  better 
men  arise. 

For  if  it  be  true,  and  I  believe  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  it,  that  these  larger  organisations  exhibit  many  advant- 
ages, and  have  real  life  in  them,  the  evils  must  be  faced  and 
vanquished. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  public  fear  that  Syndicates  will  create 
unreasonable  monopolies  and  drive  up  prices.  Even  when  they 
can  do  so,  it  is  but  very  temporarily.  The  average  of  Price  over 
some  period  is  dependent  upon  factors  which  control  syndicates 
as  much  as  individuals.  The  Law  of  Price  is  probably  as  in- 
violable as  the  Law  of  the  Planetary  Revolutions, — not  more 
inviolable  nor  less.  '  The  current  of  human  business  is  evel: 
ready  to  break  into  a  ripple.  Yet  according  to  a  known  principle 
it  insensibly  tends  to  fall  into  pace  with  the  fluctuations  of  nature, 
which  it  may. obey  but  cannot  rule.'  (W.  S.  Jevons,  Currency 
and  Finance.    48.) 

Li  the  evolution  of  these  Syndicates  there  appear  to  be  four 
distinct  stages :  firstly,  complete  tentative  Monopoly  perhaps  with 
immoderate  prices;  secondly.  Competition  but  with  some  tacit 
combination  of  all  Competitors ;  thirdly,  thorough  Competition ; 
fourthly,  a  death  struggle  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by 
ultimate  economy. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  publish  the  diagrams  and  formulae  of 
some  trade  histories,  extending  over  nearly  twenty-five  millions  . 
of  capital  and  half  a  century,  I  could  show  approximately  that 
the  average  price  of  those  four  stages  bears  a  definite  ratio  to 
cost  of  production,  and  that  there  is,  with  a  few  minor  distur- 
bances, an  inviolable  law  of  price. 

By  cost  of  production  I  do  not  mean  only  what  a  maker  thinks 
of  as  the  direct  cost  of  production  at  his  factory.  I  meaii  cost  of 
production  with  the  current  value  of  money  and  other  elements 
fully  considered.  I  mention  this,  because  the  Index  Numbers 
Method  and  some  of  its  failures  afflict  many  minds.  Economists 
know  the  flaws  of  that  method.  Diagrams  and  formuleB  upon 
price  variations  involve  complex  calculations,  functions  of  many 
variables,  and  not  such  isolated  fluxional  lines  as  were  recently 
presented  to* us  in  the  Daily  Graphic.  Such  lines  form  only 
partial  elements  in  the  curves  of  the  law.  *  Large  tables  of 
figures  are  but  a  mass  of  confused  information  for  those  casually 
looking  into  them.  They  will  probably  be  the  source  of  error  to 
those  who  pick  out  a  few  figures  only ;  a  systematic  but  pro- 
bably tedious  course  of  calculation  and  reduction  is  necessary  to 
their  safe  and  complete  use.'  (W.  S.  Jevons,  Currency  and 
Finance.     120.) 

It  will  be  said,  rightly,  that  human  life  is  affected,  not  only 
by  large  averages,  but  by  the  fluctuations  which  compose  them> 
and  that  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  above-mentioned  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  the  larger  organism  are  very  grave.     I  do  not 
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deny  it,  but  '  Men  must  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead 
selves  to  higher  things.*  There  is  no  other  mode  of  progress. 
Yet,  happily,  as  Comte  has  shown,  process  through  earlier  stages 
of  evolution  tends  to  become  more  rapid  as  man  grows,  till 
eventually  only  the  rudiments  of  those  stages  remain.  So  is 
it  and  will  it  be  yet  more  in  the  industrial  life. 

Education  of  every  sort  is  averaging  out  the  influence  of  the 
less  worthy  men  from  business.  The  most  marked  and  general 
force  in  that  direction  is  the  expansion  of  public  experience. 
The  immense  increase  of  Public  Companies  and  the  interest,  how- 
ever slight,  taken  by  people  in  their  government  and  history  have 
taught  much.  If  they  have  taught  nothing  else,  they  have  made 
people  scan  the  motives  and  characters  of  the  men  who  form  and 
rule  them.  They  have  .learnt,  terribly  often,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  in  a  business  which  is  a  Trust,  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  a  man  are  important,  and  not  merely  the  narrow  aptitude 
which  often  makes  a  successful  individual.  A  healthy  mistrust  of 
the  mere  plutocrat  has  been  learnt.  He  knows  how  to  fill  his  own 
pocket.  His  motive  powers  may  never  have  been  trained  beyond 
that  point. 

But  may  we  not  look  forward  to  more  than  the  crude  ex- 
perience of  individuals  and  its  truculent  lessons?  May  we  not 
look  to  definite  theoretical  education,  to  historians,  philosophers 
and  economists  ?  It  is  they  who  hold  the  industry  of  the  future 
in  their  hands,  even  as  Kepler  and  Newton  held  the  navigation 
of  to-day.  Many  commercial  men  probably  still  think  their  opinion 
on  any  industrial  question  far  better  than  that  of  any  economist, 
and  do  not  even  trouble  to  discover  that  in  the  past  he  has  often 
been  rather  more  correct.  They  are  indifferent,  if  not  contemptu- 
ous as  to  any  training  in  economics  for  sons  who  will  inherit 
vast  pecuniary  power,  or  will  endeavour  to  secure  it.  The 
methods  of  the  economist  growing  more  positive  and  exact, 
less  metaphysical  and  controversial,  will  gradually  command 
the  attention  of  the  more  intelligent,  practical  men.  The  vast 
stores  of  statistics  will  be  visited  with  a  new  lantern,  will  be 
stirred  into  many  and  various  forms  and  investigated  in  th6 
light  of  actual  history.  The  legionary  powers  of  the  Calculus 
will  be  applied  to  them,  as  they  have  been  applied  to  physics,  and 
slowly  new  principles  and  laws  will  be  discussed. 

And  the  industrial  region  where  this  is  most  easily  possible 
and  most  likely  to  occur  is  that  of  the  larger  organisations. 
The  more  educated  men  concerned  in  them  will  begin  to  realise 
what  a  field  they  oiler  both  from  the  merely  commercial  and  the 
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largely  human  point  of  view.  That  sentence  in  W.  S.  Jevons* 
Presidential  address  of  1870  to  the  Economics  Section  of  the 
British  Association  then  assembled  in  the  great  commercial  centre, 
Liverpool,  his  birthplace,  will  recur  to  their  minds.  *  The  great 
and  everlasting  benefits  which  physical  science  has  conferred  upon 
the  human  race  are  on  every  side  acknowledged ;  yet  they  are 
only  the  small  half  of  what  is  wanted.  .  .  .  The  social  sciences 
are  the  necessary  complements  to  the  physical  sciences,  for  by 
their  aid  alone  can  the  main  body  of  the  population  be  rendered 
honest,  temperate,  provident  and  intelligent.'  (W.  S.  Jevons. 
Methods  of  Social  Beform,  196.)  They  will  begin  actively  to 
believe  in  the  yet  earlier  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that  *  human 
and  social  facts  from  their  more  complicated  nature  are  not  less, 
but  more  modifiable  than  mechanical  and  chemical  facts ;  human 
agency,  therefore,  has  still  greater  power  over  them.'  (J.  S.  Mill. 
Logic,  II.  536.) 

H.  John  Falk 
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Colonial  afifairs,  especially  in  their  Imperial,  as  distinct  from 
their  local,  aspect,  have  been  very  much  to  the  fore  during  the 
present  year.  The  late  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1883,  when  receiving,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies,  stated  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  foreign  policy  of  England 
would  be  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the  Colonies.  The 
history  of  the  last  few  years  indicates  that  this  prophecy  is  being 
fulfilled  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.  But  while  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  are  of  passing  interest,  there  is  one  which  over- 
shadows them  all — one  which,  to  quote  from  a  recent  speech  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  '  dominates  all  other  Imperial  interests,  to 
which  everything  else  is  secondary,  and  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  Imperial  Federation  ' — the  Commercial  Union  of  the 
Empire.  It  has  been  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  region  of 
practical  politics  since  the  great  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa  in 
1894,  when  the  representatives  of  the  self-governing  Colonies 
passed  various  resolutions  having  for  their  object  the  extension  of 
trade  within  the  Empire  on  a  preferential  basis,  and  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  which  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  the  way  of  its 
realisation.  In  March  last,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Canada  Club,  in  effect  invited  the  Colonies  to  make  a  proposition 
for  the  formation  of  a  British  Zollverein.  For  the  first  time  the 
question  was  grasped  boldly  by  a  statesman  of  the  front  rank ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  as  illustrating  the  advance  of 
public  opinion,  that  so  unorthodox  a  suggestion,  involving  free- 
trade  within  the  Empire  and  a  revenue  tariff  against  all  other 
countries,  met  with  very  little  opposition,  even  in  quarters  hither- 
to supposed  to  be  thoroughly  inoculated  with  free  trade  doctrines, 
and  impervious  to  any  so-called  economic  heresies.  This  bolt 
from  the  blue,  as  it  was  termed,  was  followed  by  the  declaration 
of  the  award  of  the  Judges  in  the  Statist  Competition,  for  the 
prize  of  1,000  guineas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  an  Imperial 
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Customs  Union.  It  left  the  matter  very  much  where  it  was, 
the  prize  being  divided  between  two  papers,  one  dealing  with 
it  from  the  preferential,  and  the  other  from  the  free-trade, 
standpoint.  In  June,  the  third  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Conunerce  of  the  Empire  met  in  London,  and  in  opening  its 
proceedings  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  another  remarkable  speech, 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  at  the  Canada  Club.  Commercial  Union  was  fully 
discussed  for  two  days  by  delegates  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and,  as  the  result,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously : — 

That  this  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  is  of 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is  an  object  which 
deserves  and  demands  prompt  and  careful  consideration.  The  Congress,  there- 
fore, respectfully  represents  to  her  Majesty*s  Government  that  if  the  sngges- 
tion  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  it  would  be 
right  and  expedient  to  promote  such  consideration,  and  the  formulation  of 
some  practicable  plan,  by  summoning  an  Imperial  Conference  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  interests  involved,  or  by  such  other  means  as  her  Majesty 
may  be  advised  to  adopt.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  of  both  Houses,  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  the  Agents-General  of  the  other  Colonies. 

The  resolution  is  by  no  means  so  colourless  and  insignificant 
as  many  people  seem  to  imagine.  It  defines  two  propositions :  (a) 
that  the  establishment  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  is  an  object 
which  deserves  and  demands  prompt  and  careful  consideration ^ 
and  (6)  that  an  Imperial  Conference  should  be  called  together  if 
the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  make  the  suggestion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fonnulating  a  practicable  plan,  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
There  have  been  also  many  articles  in  magazines,  and  in  the 
Press,  dealing  with  what  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  decline  of 
Cobdenism,  and  by  others  as  the  development  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  Not  unnaturally,  the  proposals  have 
met  with  a  certain  amount  of  criticism.  This  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  subject  is  an  immense  one,  affecting  every  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  it  must  certainly  be  threshed  out,  from  every 
point  of  view,  before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  it  involves.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was 
given  to  it,  on  the  occasion  of  the  somewhat  mournful  celebration 
of  the  Cobden  Club  Jubilee,  and  about  the  same  time  a  pamphlet 
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was  launched  upon  the  world  by  Lord  Farrer,  on  what  he  calls 
*  Mr.  Chamberlain's  neo-Protection  scheme.*  The  close  of  the 
year  seems  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  position  of  the  question,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  where  it  now  stands. 

Of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  utterances  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  strongest 
Government  of  modern  times,  overshadow  other  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  especially  as  his  speech  at  the  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  dealt  generally  with 
Commercial  Union  in  all  its  aspects.  He  spoke  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent plans  which  have  been  suggested  as  likely  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  Commercial  Union — (1)  The  adoption  by  the 
Colonies  of  free  trade  as  in  England;  (2)  The  imposition  of 
moderate  duties  on  certain  food  and  raw  materials  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries,  in  return  for  a 
discrimination  in  favour  of  British  trade  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  (3) 
The  formation  of  a  ZoUverein  establishing  practically  free  trade 
throughout  the  Empire,  leaving  the  contracting  parties  free  to 
make  their  own  arrangements  with  regard  to  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  a  condition  of  the  proposal  being  that  Great  Britain 
should  place  moderate  duties  on  the  import  from  foreign  countries 
of  certain  articles  produced  in  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  to  seriously  consider  the  first 
proposition  would  be  to  postpone  the  realisation  of  Commercial 
Union  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  Colonies,  speaking  generally, 
he  added,  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  proposal,  and  besides,  it 
would  not  bring  about  Commercial  Union  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  has  been  usually  understood.  It  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cosmopolitan  miion,  but  would  offer  no  particular  advan- 
tage to  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  such.  Apart  from  these  general 
objections,  there  is  the  specific  one  that  the  Colonies  must  raise 
revenue.  In  many  cases  direct  taxation,  which  would  have  to 
be  adopted  if  the  customs  duties  w^ere  abolished,  is  absolutely 
impracticable  at  present,  as  it  would  often  cost  more  to  collect  than 
it  would  realise,  owing  to  the  immense  areas  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  sparseness  of  their  population. 
There  is  the  further  point  that  the  Colonies  in  adopting  free 
trade,  and  opening  their  markets  free  to  the  world,  would  have 
to  change  their  present  fiscal  systems,  and  get  nothing  for  it  in 
return,  not  even  preferential  treatment  in  British  markets.  This 
proposition,  therefore,  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  at  the  present 
time,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Chamberlain  contends  that  the  second 
proposal  has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  adopted,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  either  by  Parliament  or  by  the  country,  and  he 
describes  it  as  *a  one-sided  agreement.*     The  great  objections  to 
it,  he  states,  are  that  it  would  involve  a  change  in  the   whole 
fiscal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  require  the  imposition 
of  duties  on  food  and  raw  materials.     The  foreign  trade  of  this 
country,  is  so  large  and  the  foreign  trade   of  the  Colonies   so 
comparatively  small,  that  a  preference  in  their  markets  would 
make  so  slight  a  difference,  would  be  so  slight  a  benefit  to  the 
total  volume   of  British  trade,  that   he   does    not   believe   the 
working  classes    of    this  country  would   consent    to    make    a 
revolutionary  change   for    what    they  would   think    to    be    an 
infinitesimal  gain.     Mr.  Chamberlain*s  definition  of  the  proposi- 
tion, which  in  effect  is  that  put  forward  by  the  majority  of  the 
Colonial  delegates  at  the  great  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1894, 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  Colonial  suggestion,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  so  far  as  it  has  been  understood  in  Canada.     What  the 
Colonies  say  is  briefly  this  :  *  Let  fus  have  a  family  arrangement 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.     Let  us  receive  some 
moderate  preferential  treatment  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  export  of  those  articles  in  which  we  are  interested,  and 
which  we  now  ship  in  more  or  less  large  quantities.     In  return 
we  will  extend  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  moderate 
preferential  treatment  in  our  markets.'     This  does  not  seem  to 
involve  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  whole  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  my  judgment  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
one-sided  agreement.    It  does  not  seek  to  impose  duties  on  all  im- 
ports of  food  and  raw  materials,  only  on  certain  articles  from  foreign 
countries;  similar  products  from  the  Colonies,  and  home  products 
remaining  duty-free  as  at  present.     The  Colonies  seem  inclined 
to  the  opinion — and  the  feeling  is  not  an  unnatural  one — that  the 
domestic  commercial  relations  of  the  Empire  should  be  arranged 
on   a   slightly  more   favourable   footing    than  those   with  other 
countries.     They  are  not  in  a  position   to  change  immediately, 
and  entirely,  their  present  fiscal  methods,  for  reasons  that  are 
obvious,  and  which  have  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
by  Lord  Farrer ;  but  they  would  presumably  be  prepared  to  make 
concessions  in  favour  of  British  products  which  would  give  them 
an  advantage.     Surely  this  is  worth  having,  judging  from  the 
inroads  which  foreign  countries  are  admittedly  making  into  the 
Colonial  trade  under  existing  conditions.     This  part  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  recent  correspondence 
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between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Colonies,  followed  by  certain 
exhibitions  in  London  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures, 
which  are  competing  with,  and  displacing,  those  of  British  make 
in  the  various  Colonies. 

The  Mother  Country  is  not  asked  to  return  to  a  policy  of 
protection,  and  any  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  products  need 
only  be  such  as  to  give  the  Colonies,  whose  products  would 
remain  free  of  duty,  some  moderate  advantage  over  their  foreign 
competitors.     The  articles  and  commodities  which  they  export 
in  any  quantities  are  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  at  the 
outside.     In  the  paper  contributed  by  me  to  the  Statist  com- 
petition, the  articles  enumerated  were  about  eighteen  in  number, 
and  the  total  value  of  such  imports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1893  was  £145,000,000,  of  which  £90,000,000  came  from  foreign 
countries  and  £55,000,000  from  the  Colonies.     Of  course,  that 
list  of  articles  might  be  increased ;  and  in  any  scheme  that  might 
be  adopted,  changes  would  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  both 
as  regards  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.     The  Colonial 
and  Indian  import  trade,  according  to  the  statistics  then  avail- 
able, was  about  £178,000,000,  which  seemed  to  provide  a  fair 
basis   for   mutual   concessions.      There  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  undervalue  the  Colonial  trade,  especially  in  making^ 
comparisons  with  foreign  trade.     The  total  imports  and  exports 
of  the  Colonies  and  India  amount  to  nearly  £400,000,000,  and 
taking  the  Colonies  alone,  it   is   nearly  £290,000,000.      About 
£210,000,000  of  that  enormous  sum  represents  trade  within  the 
Empire.    These  figures  are  important  in  themselves,  and  afford  an 
answer  to  the  assertions  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Colonies  has 
retarded  the  development  of  British  trade.    It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Colonial  trade  is,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy. 
Few  people  will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  Colonies  present  the 
most  promising  markets  for  the  expansion  of  British  trade  in  the 
future.     Of  the  vacant  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  suitable  for 
Europeans,  the  British  Empire  contains  by  far  the  largest  area. 
Its  occupation  and  colonisation  must  increase  the  markets  for 
British  products ;    it  means  the  strengthening  of  the  Empire ; 
and  it  must  tend  to  encourage  the  production  of  raw  materials 
and  food  supplies,  under  the  British  flag,  in  larger  quantities 
than  at  present.     The  importance  of  this  latter  consideration  has 
been  brought  home  to  us  very  vividly  in  the  last  few  weeks  in 
connection  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bread.     Although  the 
proportions  of  the  foreign  and  Colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain 
may  not  have  varied  much  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  the  trade  with  the  Colonies  shows  a  greater 
relative  increase,  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  are 
much  better  customers  per  capita  than  any  foreign  countries. 
The  average  decrease  in  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  in  quin- 
quennial periods  from  1875  up  to  1894,  as  compared  with  that 
from  1870  to  1874,  has  been  15  per  cent.  In  the  exports  to  the 
Colonies  and  India  in  the  same  period  the  average  increase  has 
been  26  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  Colonies,  excluding  India, 
the  average  increase  has  been  18  per  cent.  These  figures  have 
been  criticised ;  but  too  much  importance  can  easily  be  attached 
to  the  argument  that  from  1870  to  1874  was  a  period  of  unusual 
inflation,  and  the  fall  in  prices  since  that  time  has  affected  all 
countries  alike. 

The  third  proposition,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  favours,  is  for 
a  ZoUverein  within  the  British  Empire,  leaving  the  component 
parts  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  regard  to  duties 
on  foreign  goods,  excepting  that  it  is  an  essential  condition  that 
Great  Britain  should  consent  to  replace  moderate  duties  upon 
-certain  articles  which  are  of  large  production  in  the  Colonies. 
The   objections  to   this  proposal  are  much   the   same  as  those 
advanced   in  regard  to  the  first  one — that  which   required  the 
adoption  of  free   trade   by   the   Colonies.     Most   of   their  im- 
ports come  from  within  the  Empire.     Their  total  imports  for 
1893  were  about  ^£139,357,000,  of  which  £40,000,000  only  came 
from  foreign  countries.     If,  therefore,  British  imports  were  ad- 
mitted duty  free  into  the  Colonies,  either  very  considerable  duties 
would  have  to  be  imposed  upon  foreign  imports,  or  direct  taxa- 
tion established,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.     If,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain admits,  they  will  not  accept  the  first  proposition,  they  may 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  favour  the  third,  as  the  effects  of  the 
two   schemes    upon    their    revenues   would    be    practically   the 
same.     If,  however,  a  proposal   to   give  to  articles  of  Colonial 
export  better  treatment  than  is  now  extended  to  foreign  exports 
would  not  be  unfavourably  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
return  for  the  establishment  of  a  ZoUverein,  surely  some  com- 
promise which  would  insure  moderate  preferential  treatment  to 
British  trade  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  is  not  impossible  ?     The 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme  would  not  entail  any  great  sacrifices 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  or  the  Colonies,  but  it 
would  be  a  commencement  of  a  better  order  of  things,  and,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  said,  *  gradually,  therefore,  by  that  prudent  and 
experimental  process  by  which  all  our  greatest  institutions  have 
been  slowly  built  up,  we  should  in  this  way,  I  believe,  approach  to 
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a  result  which  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from  a  real 
federation  of  the  Empire/  The  possibility  of  a  compromise 
appeared  to  be  contemplated,  as  he  stated  that  *  of  course  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme  would  require  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion. There  may  have  to  be  exceptions  made  to  the  principle, 
although  I  believe  the  principle  itself  must  be  adopted  if  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  at  all.*  No  one  nowadays,  in  this  country 
or  outside  of  it,  denies,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  the  enormous 
benefit  that  it  would  be  to  the  British  race  throughout  the  Empire 
if  we  could  arrange  some  union  which  would  lead  to  closer  com- 
mercial relations  and  retain  within  the  Empire  the  trade  and  the 
people  now  diverted  to  foreign  countries. 

The  desire  for  a  commercial  arrangement  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country  is  the  outcome  of  a  sentiment 
in  favour  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union  while  the  time  is 
opportune.  Lord  Jersey,  in  his  report  on  the  Ottawa  Conference, 
wrote  : — 

The  Mother  Country  is  asked  to  help  in  keeping  clear  the  channels 
between  her  Colonies  and  herself,  so  that  the  flow  of  trade  may  be  increased 
and  the  feeling  of  kinship  iminterrupted.  Never,  perhaps,  in  our  Empire's 
history  has  such  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  *  passionate  sentiment ' 
of  Canada,  as  Sir  John  Thompson  so  well  described  it,  and  the  hopeful  attach- 
ment of  the  *  growing  Colonies  of  Australasia  and  the  Cape,*  turn  eagerly  at  this 
time  to  the  Mother  Comitry  for  some  sign  of  her  regard  for  their  develppment. 
Their  leading  statesmen  appreciate  the  value  of  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  bulk  of  their  population  is  loyal.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  settle  the  direction  of  their  trade  and  the  current  of  their 
sentiments  for,  it  may  be,  generations.  Such  an  opportunity  may  not  soon 
recur,  as  the  sands  of  time  run  down  quickly.  There  is  an  impatience  for 
action  which  would  be  tried  by  delay,  and  most  sadly  disappointed  by  indififer- 
ence  to  the  proposals  which  are  now  brought  forward. 

Some  critics  seem  to  think  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
what  the  past  has  done  for  us,  and  leave  the  future  to  take  care 
of  itself.  Lord  Farrer  does  not  think  much  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that,  apparently,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
grasped  its  meaning.  In  speaking  of  Canadian  affairs  he  declares 
that  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  baneful  guidance  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  country  has  declared  for  a  ministry  which  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  protection.  But  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Laurier  is  as  much  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade  as  was  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  There  may  be  some 
difference  as  to  details,  but  in  principle  they  are  agreed,  judg- 
ing by  the  public  utterances  of  the  present  Premier  on  the 
subject.     Speaking  at  Toronto  in  June  last,  he  stated  that  *  he 
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agreed  with  Sir  Charles  in  some  respects,  notably  in  the  new 
idea  of  preferential  trade  which  he  was  advocating.  It  was 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  greatness  for  the  Canadian  people  and 
for  the  British  Empire  at  large.  After  fifty  years  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Colonies,  the  new  principle  was  proclaimed  that 
there  should  be  preferential  trade  between  the  Empire  at  large^ 
That  was  to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  should  trade 
by  having  a  preference  not  enjoyed  by  other  nations.  That  wa& 
a  great  principle.'  Many  of  the  other  arguments  in  Lord  Farrer's 
pamphlet  seem  to  be  based  on  false  premisses.  If  this  can  be 
proved,  the  conclusions  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sound,  and 
the  propositions  with  which  he  deals  may  not  be  so  '  undesirable 
and  impracticable '  as  they  are  described.  Preferential  treatment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Colonial  products  cannot  with  accuracy 
be  called  protection,  and  in  the  Colonies  the  tendency  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  than  at  present. 

A  good  many  of  Lord  Farrer's  arguments  are  based  on 
the  assumption — a  very  erroneous  one  —  that  the  effect  of 
any  new  arrangement  of  the  kind  would  be  to  close  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  foreign 
goods.  '  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal,'  he  says,  '  is  to  close 
markets  and  not  to  open  them,  to  make  them  (the  British 
people)  adopt  a  system  which  will  shut  out  foreign  goods,  and 
deprive  them  pro  tanto  of  foreign  markets  for  their  own  pro- 
ducts.' And  again,  *  that  the  proposal  if  accepted  would  open 
their  (the  Colonial)  markets  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  but  would  close  them  or  keep  them  closed  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.'  Another  erroneous  assertion  is  that  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  scheme  the  proposed  duties  arc  to  be  of  such 
an  amount  and  character  as  to  secure  to  the  Colonies  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
plan  is  also  referred  to  as  equivalent  to  a  treaty  *  which  would 
bind  England  to  exclude  the  low-priced  corn,  meat,  wool,  and 
sugar  of  the  United  States,  of  Russia,  of  Argentina,  of  France, 
and  of  Germany,  in  order  that  she  may  obtain  these  articles  at  a 
higher  price  from  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  the  West  Indies.' 
And  again,  *  What  shall  we  say  to  a  treaty  tliat  binds  Canada  and 
Australia  to  buy  no  articles  from  the  Unit(Kl  States  or  from 
China  which  those  Colonies  can  buy,  although  at  a  higlier  price, 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  India?'  Lord  Farrer  evidently 
imagines  that  another  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  deprive  the 
United  Kingdom  of  necessaries  from  the  United  States,  alone 
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'valued  at  dB46,000,000,  besides  an  immense  quantity  from  other 
countries,  on  the  empty  promise  that  Canada's  iGll, 500,000  will, 
under  the  encouragement  given  by  a  different  duty,  grow  into  the 
larger  amount.  *  We  are,  therefore,  asked,'  he  adds,  *  looking  to 
the  United  States  alone,  to  sacrifice  a  trade  which  has  in  forty-one 
years  grown  from  £51,000,000  to  much  more  than  iG115,000,000, 
for  the  smaller  trade  of  the  Colonies.*  Statements  to  a  somewhat 
similar  effect  could  be  quoted  from  Lord  Farrer's  pamphlet  ad 
nauseaviy  but  just  one  other :  *  In  other  words  to  exclude  those 
articles  when  coming  from  foreign  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  encourage  imports  from  the  Colonies,  includ- 
ing Canada.'  These  quotations  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  arguments  Lord  Farrer  employs.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  find  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches,  or  in  the  other  reasonable  proposals  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Commercial  Union,  any- 
thing which  could  support  such  statements.  A  moderate  duty 
(those  are  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words)  in  England  on  certain 
articles  in  which  the  Colonies  are  interested  would  not  ex- 
clude such  imports  from  foreign  countries.  Lord  Farrer  would 
be  the  first  to  deny  that  the  import  duties  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  have  excluded  British  goods.  If  any  scheme  of  the 
nature  suggested  were  to  come  into  operation,  the  foreign  ex- 
porters would  have  to  pay  the  slight  duties,  in  order  to  compete 
with  similar  home  products,  and  with  imports  from  the  Colonies 
which  would  remain  free  of  duty.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
revenue  would  be  somewhat  increased,  without  adding  materially 
to  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  Colonial  exporters  would  get  a 
greater  return  for  shipments  of  a  like  kind  than  foreign  exporters 
would  do — the  difference  being  represented  by  the  moderate  duty. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Colonies,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  stimulate  their  development  and  their  exports 
to  the  Mother  Country ;  and  according  to  Lord  Farrer  the  more 
the  Colonies  sell  to  the  Mother  Country,  the  more  must  they  buy 
of  British  products ! 

Another  assertion  is  that  commercial  federation  must  lead 
to  a  serious  limitation  of  the  markets  for  British  manufactures, 
for,  if  we  do  not  buy  from  foreign  countries,  we  shall  not  sell  to 
them  ;  Lord  Farrer  does  not  endeavour  to  prove  this  hypothesis. 
The  duties  imposed  upon  imports  by  other  nations  have  certainly 
not  led  to  a  restriction  of  their  exports.  An  examination  of 
trade  statistics,  and  an  inquiry  of  our  large  exporters,  will  prove 
that   British   trade   is   subject  to   increasing  competition    from 
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other  nations,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  their  fiscal' 
policies,  and  that  it  has  been  growing  more  intense  daring  the 
period  of  peace  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  If  the  exports  of  foreign  countries  have  not  fallen  off^ 
why  should  a  much  more  moderate  system  of  duties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  operate  in  a  different  manner?  Another 
bogey  advanced  by  Lord  farrer  is  that  of  the  possibility  of 
retaliation.  He  states,  '  if  and  so  far  as  we  cease  to  import 
from  the  United  States,  we  shall  cease  to  export  to  them,  and 
we  shall  thus  cripple  our  exchange  with  that  great  country. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
both  the  power  and  will  to  retaliate  by  imposing  differential 
duties  on  our  trade.'  Our  exports  to  the  United  States  have  not 
increased  materially  in  the  last  twenty-five  years;  but  our 
imports  from  them  have  doubled ;  and  we  have  to  pay  for  them 
in  some  way  or  another,  whether  it  is  by  our  *  invisible  exports ' 
or  not.  We  take  from  the  United  States,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  many  other  countries,  very  much  more  than  we  send 
to  them.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  commercial  union  would 
exclude  the  products,  of  the  United  States.  They  must  sell  their 
products  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal,  and  nearly  the 
only,  market  they  have  for  many  of  them.  They  have  no  right  to 
complain  or  to  protest  against  freer  relations  between  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  They  have  free  trade  within  their 
own  Republic,  and  very  high  duties  on  foreign  imports.  In  effect, 
by  adopting  commercial  union  we  should  only  be  imitating  in 
principle  the  example  they  and  other  nations  have  set  for  us — 
that  of  treating  our  kith  and  kin  as  such,  without,  however, 
making  the  very  marked  discrimination  against  others  that  many 
pf  our  competitors  appear  to  favour. 

All  through  the  pamphlet  the  Colonial  trade  is  belittled,  and 
the  Colonies  are  sneered  at.  The  glories  of  the  past  seem  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  or  the 
probable  expansion  of  British  trade  in  the  future.  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  let  posterity  take  care  of  itself. 
No  credit  is  given  to  the  Colonies  for  having  made  their  tariffs 
lower  as  a  rule  than  those  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  scold  them  for  having,  when  allowed  to  run  alone,  failed  to 
adopt  the  methods  of  the  Cobden  Club.  *  Would  it  not  be  the 
policy  of  a  fool,'  says  Lord  Farrer,  '  to  sacrifice  an  existing  three- 
quarters  to  the  chance  of  increasing  one-quarter,  to  restrict  the 
business  of  nearly  d£500,000,000  for  the  problematical  chance  of 
increasing  a  business  of  nearly  £150,000,000?'     There  is  no- 
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question  of  sacrificing  the  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  figures  do  not  give  • 
a  fair  idea  of  what  the  Colonial  trade  is  in  comparison  with  the 
foreign  trade.  The  total  imports  (including  the  transit  trade) 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  in  1895  were 
£321,159,000  and  from  British  Possessions  de95,53O,000.  The 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  foreign  countries  in 
the  same  year  were  dG155,888,000,  and  to  British  possessions 
£70,001,000.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  Colonial 
trade  will  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  may  even  surpass 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  take 
measures  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  which  would  ensure  to  the  Mother  Country  the  largest 
share  in  the  expansion  which  appears  to  be  inevitable  ? 

Another  good  old  theory  is  brought  into  prominence.  We  are 
told  that  British  trade  statistics  teach  that  nations  cannot  sell 
without  buying,  and  that  they  should '  take  care  of  the  imports,  and 
the  exports  will  take  care  of  themselves.*  This  maxim  of  the  free 
traders  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  very  favourable 
results  to  British  trade  in  the  last  five  and  twenty  years — at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  exports  are  concerned.  Other  nations  seem  to 
follow  the  opposite  theory  of  looking  after  the  exports,  and  letting 
the  imports  take  care  of  themselves.  As  an  hjrpothesis.  Lord 
Farrer  puts  forward  the  possibility  of  a  tariff  revulsion  in  the 
United  States,  and  asks  us  to  suppose  that  if  it  were  to  come  the 
first  form  it  would  take  might  be  that  of  reciprocity.  Then 
assuming  that  the  United  States  Government  were  to  come  to  us 
and  say,  *  We  will  open  our  markets  to  you,  but  it  is  only  on  condi- 
tion that  your  markets  are  open  to  us,*  and  assuming,  he  says,  that 
our  Government  were  obliged  to  answer,  *  No,  thank  you  ;  much 
as  we  should  like  your  market  we  cannot  accept  it,  for  we  have 
made  engagements  with  Canada  by  which  we  are  bound  to  keep 
your  goods  out  of  the  market.'  '  Is  it  possible,'  he  adds,  *  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  likely  to  make  Englishmen  say — what  I 
devoutly  trust  they  may  never  say — Perish  Canada  ? '  This  is  a 
fair  sample  of  Lord  Farrer's  arguments.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  idea  of  any  arrangement  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  Canada,  or  any  other  Colony,  by  which  United 
States  goods  would  be  excluded.  It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it ;  but 
it  is  not  cheering  to  the  Colonies  to  know  that  if  it  became  a 
question  of  the  Colonies  or  foreign  countries  in  matters  of  trade, 
a  certain  section  of  their  fellow-subjects  might  be  prepared  to 
give  them  the  go-by.  That  was  thought  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past ! 
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It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  Cobden  Club  criticisms  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  a  practical  man  of  commerce, 
and  no  mere  theorist.     He  stated  : — 

I  think  tbat  -further  knowledge  must  tend  to  complete  the  agreement 
between  us,  and  that  it  will  bring  within-  the  range  of  practical  politics  that 
splendid  dream  which  has  been  cherished  by  all  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic 
statesmen  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  when  we  may  reach  a  union  in 
which  free  States,  all  of  them  enjoying  their  independent  institutions,  will  yet 
be  inseparably  united  in  defence  of  common  interests  and  the  pursuit  of 
mutual  obligations,  and  will  be  held  together  by  ties  of  affection,  of  blood,  and 
of  religion. 

As  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Farrer  s  pamphlet  there 
are  hopeful  signs  that,  after  all,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
enlist  his  sympathies  on  the  side  of  preferential  trade.  That  bis 
thunderbolts  against  the  scheme  are  based  on  false  premisses 
must  be  sufficiently  clear  to  the  impartial  mind.  But  his  heart 
is  all  right.  He  admits  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  con* 
summation  to  have  no  duties  on  British  goods  throughout  the 
Empire,  or  no  duties  which  operate  so  as  to  protect  one  part  of 
the  Empire  against  the  rest.  'But  alas!'  he  adds,  'this  goes 
further  than  the  most  ardent  free  traders  expect,  further  than 
will  probably  for  generations  to  come  be  practicable.'  This 
certainly  clears  the  way  somewhat.  If  we  cannot  have  free  trade, 
let  us  try  for  the  next  best  thing,  freer  trade  within  the  Empire. 
Lord  Farrer  states  that  all  the  Cobden  Club  hope  for  is  to  see  some 
approximation  to  such  a  consummation.  That  is  what  *  pre- 
ferential traders  '  are  aiming  at.  He  recognises  the  difficulties  of 
the  Colonial  position  when  he  states  that  the  Colonies  must,  for 
some  time,  at  any  rate,  raise  revenue  by  duties  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  be,  to  some  extent,  protective.  I  do  not  like  the  term  protective, 
but  it  is  a  favourite  word  with  Lord  Farrer,  and  is  important 
in  connection  with  the  sentences  that  follow.  As  a  reasonable  free 
trader,  be  would  also  regard  it  as  unwise  and  unjust  that  a  system 
of  protection  which  has  been  in  force  for  many  years,  and  under 
which  new  industries  of  various  kinds  have  grown  up,  should 
be  abolished  at  a  single  blow.  What  he  desires  to  see  is  the 
abandonment  of  protection,  as  a  theory,  by  the  Colonies,  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  present  duties, 
but  he  feels  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  do  this  except 
cautiously  and  by  degrees,  as  indeed  was  done  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  What  more  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Colonial 
contention  by  the  most  ardent  believer  in  Commercial  Union  ? 
Canada  has  been  doing  what  he  recommends  for  some  time  past. 
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The  amount  per  head  of  customs  duty,  which  in  1890  was  $5,  has 
been  gradually  falling  off  until  in  1895  it  was  only  $3.47  per 
head;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  under  the -present  adminis- 
tration, this  policy  will  continue  and  perhaps  develop  with  even 
greater  rapidity  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  He  lays  down  as 
a  maxim  that  free  traders  are  not  necessarily  fanatics  ;  and  also 
that  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  social  and  political  inter- 
course, are  even  more  essential  to  general  welfare  than  freedom 
of  trade,  and  that  if  these  conflict  with  freedom  of  trade,  then 
freedom  of  trade  must  give  way.  Surely  the  bringing  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  into  closer  Commercial  Union 
is  desirable  and  essential  to  the  general  welfare.  This  must 
have  been  passing  through  his  own  mind,  for  he  says  that 
trade  concerns  material  interest,  while  real  friendship  and 
harmony  of  feeling  between  the  English  speaking  races  are 
objects  for  which  it  may  be  worth  •  while  to  make  some 
sacrifices  of  such  interests,  and  that  if  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  are  really  in  conflict  with  such  interests  and  aspirations, 
they  may  have  to  give  way.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  challenges  the  *  advocates  of  protection '  to  show  *  that  the 
steps  they  urge  would  promote  the  harmony  we  both  desire.' 
Preferential  traders  are  not  advocates  of  protection.  Their  object 
is  to  arrange  for  freer  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  the  lowering 
of  Colonial  tariffs  in  favour  of  British  goods  in  return  for  moderate 
concessions  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
exclude  foreign  goods  from  the  British  markets. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  compromise  is 
practicable,  between  the  different  plans  proposed,  out  of  which 
Commercial  Union  may  develop — probably  on  the  lines  of  the 
second  and  third  propositions  already  mentioned,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if,  in  the  long  run,  Lord  Farrer  were  found  to  be 
acting  as  fairy  god-mother  to  a  bold  commercial  policy  of  Prefer- 
ential Trade  within  the  Empire.  In  details  there  maybe  differences, 
but  in  principle  all  parties  seem  to  be  agreed.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  suggestion  must  originate  with  the 
Colonies.  That  may  possibly  be  the  outcome  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  some  stimulus  is  not  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  head  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
the  Colonies  all  look  for  guidance  and  counsel.  The  problem 
is  certainly  an  Imperial  question  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.  If  her  Majesty's  Government  could  see  its  way  to  com- 
municate with  the  Colonies,  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
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on  Commercial  Union  valuable  information  would  be  elicited,  and 
the  way  paved  for  an  Imperial  Conference  to  consider  the  formu- 
lation of  some  practicable  plan.  Such  a  gathering  would  be  a 
fitting  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  glorious 
reign  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty — of  the  achievements  of 
which  her  subjects  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  are  as 
proud  as  those  who  live  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  German  and  Belgian 
treaties  have  been  modified.  They  absolutely  bar  the  way  to 
Commercial  Union,  and  it  would  give  much  confidence  to  the 
Colonies,  and  show  that  the  Mother  Country  is  in  earnest,  if  some 
steps  could  be  taken  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  in  what  Lord  Salisbury  has  termed  *  those  unlucky 
treaties.'  Limits  of  space  forbid  my  dealing  at  greater  length 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  with  many  other  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  But,  as  stated  in  my  article  in  the 
National  Beview  in  July  last,  there  is  no  doubt  that  closer  com- 
mercial relations  are  feasible  if  they  are  approached  in  a  broad 
spirit  of  compromise.  Certain  principles  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  negotiations,  if  they  are  to  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future. 
The  scheme  must  be  simple  and  moderate  in  its  incidence  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
free  trade.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fiscal  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  Colonies ;  and  certainly  no  scheme  will  have  any 
chance  of  acceptance  which  involves  the  giving  up  of  any  of  their 
powers  of  self-government.  Any  closer  union  must  inevitably  be 
on  a  commercial  basis,  and  out  of  such  an  arrangement  will  surely 
grow  an  Imperial  Council,  giving  the  Colonies  a  voice  in  Imperial 
affairs,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  fund  for  the  better  defence  of  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  although  it  may  not  take  the  form 
of  a  direct  contribution  to  the  navy.  No  more  important  subject 
is  before  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  time,  and  to 
quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech,  *  its  discussion 
must  have  some  direct  result  in  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  object 
which  we  all  have  in  view,  and  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is 
the  greatest  object  which  Britons  can  pursue  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  critical  stage  of  Imperial  history.' 

J.   G.    COLMER 


KEVIEWS 

Appreciation  and  Interest :  a  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Monetary 
Appreciation  and  Depreciation  on  the  Bate  of  Interest ,  toith 
Applications  to  the  Bimetallic  Controversy  and  the  Theory  of 
Interest,  By  Irving  Fishkr,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  Yale  University.     1896. 

Do  debtors  recoup  themselves  for  the  necessity  of  repaying  the 
principal  of  their  loans  in  a  coin  of  increasing  value,  by  deducting 
something  every  year  from  interest  ?  Do  they,  as  it  were,  create  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  extra  debt  that  in  the  end  they  must  pay,  by 
reserving  some  part  of  the  interest  that,  with  a  money  of  steady  value, 
they  would  have  paid  ?  This  test  question  Professor  Fisher  answers. 
Contracts  between  borrowers  and  lenders  tend  to  anticipate  and 
neutrahse  the  effects  of  appreciating  money.  *  Suppose  a  yard  were 
defined  (as  once  it  probably  was)  to  be  the  length  of  the  king's  girdle, 
and  suppose  the  king  to  be  a  child.  Everybody  would  then  know  that 
the  "  yard  "  would  increase  with  age,  and  a  merchant  who  should  agree 
to  deliver  1,000  *'  yards  "  ten  years  hence  would  make  his  terms  corre- 
spond to  his  expectations.  By  promising  to  deliver  a  smaller  number 
of  the  elongated  yards  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done  he  would, 
in  reality,  be  promising  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  of  goods.  Cannot 
a  man  do  the  same  when  he  promises  to  pay  in  the  future  a  thousand 
dollars  of  increased  purchasing  power  ?  ' 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  imitate  the 
merchant  whose  measures  of  cloth  are  growing  longer.  A  man  might 
borrow  a  thousand  dollars,  and  agree  to  repay  only  nine  hundred  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  and  to  pay  fifty  dollars  a  year  as  interest.  On 
the  other  hand  he  might  promise  to  repay  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
dollars  without  deduction,  and  to  pay  only  aboilt  forty  dollars  a  year 
as  interest.  This  is  what  in  business  is  actually  done  when  the 
appreciation  of  money  is  slow  and  steady. 

If  foresight  exists,  there  is  a  mathematical  rule  governing  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  that  will  neutralise  the 
elBfect  of  appreciating  money.  This  rule  Professor  Fisher  reduces  to  a 
simple  algebraic  formula  ;  and  he  shows  that  the  formula  applies  to- 
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loans  that  run  for  a  long  time,  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  renewed 
each  year.  He  determines  the  correction  that  has  to  be  made  in  the 
rule  when  the  appreciation  of  the  currency  proceeds,  not  at  a  fixed  rate, 
but  as  a  variable  one  ;  and  he  proves  that,  if  the  future  movement  is 
-correctly  estimated,  the  appreciation  of  the  coins  cannot  possibly  attain 
a  rate  that  is  larger  than  the  entire  rate  of  interest.  He  then  subjects 
his  theories  to  the  test  of  facts,  by  comparing  the  interest  on  two 
difiTerent  kinds  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  which  one  is  payable 
in  '  currency  '  and  the  other  in  coin,  and  by  making  a  similar  compari- 
son between  two  kinds  of  Indian  loans,  of  which  one  is  payable  in  gold 
and  the  other  in  silver.  He  makes  careful  comparisons  between  the 
interest  that  has  been  received  in  money,  and  that  which  lenders  have 
Actually  realised  in  commodities,  at  a  number  of  monetary  centres. 
The  result  of  these  statistical  studies  is  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot 
he  disputed  that  the  law  which  the  author  has  formulated  in  an  a  priori 
way  actually  governs  business  transactions. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  theory  itself  that  unexpected  changes  in  the  rate 
of  appreciation  of  money  must  render  the  offset  for  such  appreciation, — 
the  reduction  that  is  made  in  the  rate  of  interest, — either  too  little  or 
too  great ;  and  the  circumstances  affecting  the  loans  that  Dr.  Fisher 
has  examined  have,  in  fact,  caused  the  reduction  to  be  too  small  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  appreciating  money.  No  statistics  are  yet 
available  that  tell  how  completely  the  reduction  of  interest,  caused  by 
an  appreciation  of  gold,  would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  appreciation, 
provided  that  the  upward  movement  of  the  value  of  money  were  slow, 
uniform,  and  long-continued.  The  reader  who  attaches  to  Dr.  Fisher's 
statistics  and  theories  their  true  significance  will  probably  conclude 
that,  in  a  time  of  such  steady  and  prolonged  appreciation  of  money, 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  would  be  so  reduced  as  fully  to  neutralise 
the  increasing  costliness  of  the  money. 

The  only  exception  that  one  can  well  take  to  any  part  of  this 
valuable  study  is  suggested  by  an  impression  that  it  tacitly  makes 
<;oncerning  the  part  played  by  foresight.  In  fornmlating  the  mathe- 
matical rule  for  so  reducing  interest  as  to  offset  the  appreciation  of 
money,  the  author  implies  that  borrower  and  lender  make  their  bargain 
with  the  future  rather  than  the  present  in  their  minds,  and  that  their 
joint  estimate  of  the  conditions  of  the  future  is  an  accurate  one.  They 
expect  that  the  dollar  will  grow  practically  larger,  like  the  king's  girdle 
in  the  happily  chosen  illustration ;  and  each  of  them  makes  his  terms 
^  correspond  to  his  expectations.' 

Now  in  the  earlier  of  the  illustrative  cases  given  in  Professor 
Fisher's  work,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  appreciation  of  money  is 
constant.  If  that  be  true,  and  if  the  upward  movement  be  long- 
continued,  there  will  come  a  time  when  foresight  of  this  conscious  kind 
will  cease  to  play  any  part  at  all  in  making  the  needed  corrections.  It 
is  only  necessary  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  that  is  to  run 
through  one   period  be  made  to  conform  to  the  earnings  of   capital 
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for  the  previous  period.  A  business  man  pays  only  what  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  any  addition  to  his  capital  secured  by  a  loan  of  money ;  and 
what  he  can  afford  to  pay  is  what  the  capital  earns  in  terms  of  money. 
If  the  earning  power  of  capital,  as  the  gain  is  translated  into  dollars, 
be  at  this  moment  l&ve  per  cent.,  it  is  safe  to  borrow  money  for  the- 
coming  year  at  that  rate,  unless  some  new  circumstance  awakens  a 
fear  that  a  change  in  the  rate  of  appreciation  of  the  coins  is  impending. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  steady  appreciation  not  only  would  not  call  for  fore- 
sight, but  would  slowly  bring  about  a  state  in  which  the  speculative- 
faculty  would  scarcely  be  exercised.  The  present  power  of  *  money  * 
to  earn  *  money,*  through  the  transmutations  that  it  undergoes  in 
business,  is  all  that  borrowers  and  lenders  would  need  to  know.  That 
they  could  ascertain  by  present  experience.  This  knowledge  would  set 
a  current  standard  of  interest  on  loans  that  would  be  lower  than  the 
earning  power  of  capital  as  estimated  in  goods.  Using  this  current 
standard  would  offset  the  appreciation  of  money  in  the  future,  as  it 
offsets  it  in  the  present. 

It  may  be  true  that  adjusting  the  terms  of  a  loan  according  to  the 
present  monetary  earnings  of  capital  implies  a  kind  of  foresight,  since- 
it  implies  an  expectation  that  the  present  earning  power  of  capital,  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  money,  will  continue.  At  least  it  implies  the^ 
lack  of  any  expectation  that  the  present  condition  will  not  continue. 
Testing  the  earning  power  of  capital  by  present  experience,  and  making 
loans  conform  to  the  result,  is  somewhat  akin  to  calculating  the  size  of 
the  timbers  needed  for  a  building  by  the  behaviour  of  timbers  that  are^ 
now  in  use.  It  implies  a  tacit  expectation  that  conditions  affecting  the 
problem  will  not  change.  Conscious  and  speculative  foresight  is  a 
different  thing,  and  is  called  for  only  when  deviations  from  present 
experience  are  impending. 

If  money  is  likely  to  gain  in  its  purchasing  power  during  the  next 
year  more  rapidly  than  it  is  gaining  now,  borrowers  and  lenders  wiir 
be  influenced  in  part  by  their  expectations  in  adjusting  interest.  They 
will  make  some  alteration  from  the  rate  that  now  prevails.  Habit  and 
conservatism  will  work  against  any  change  of  rates  ;  and  conscious 
foresight  will  call  for  a  change.  Keadjustments  that  are  thus  due  to- 
speculation  are  of  course  imperfect. 

In  a  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly y^  1  have 
tried  to  show  why  calculations  concerning  the  future  would  be  relegated 
to  a  secondary  place  if  the  appreciation  of  money  were  steady  and  long- 
continued.  It  might  even  have  been  shown,  if  the  study  had  been 
carried  farther,  that  an  appreciation  of  money  that  should  go  on  for  a 
long  period  at  a  uniformly  increasing  rate  would  have  a  similar  effect  in 
subordinating  speculation.  If  money  were  to  gain  in  its  purchasing 
power,  first,  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  in  a  year,  then  two-tenths,  then 
three-tenths,  &c.,  mere  experience  would  establish  a  rule  for  steadily 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest.     This  case  is  so  purely  hypothetical  that 

^  See  below,  p.  670,  aud  references  there  given. — Ed. 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  study  it  for  any  practical  purpose.  It  helps  to 
reveal  the  theoretical  relation  of  present  experience  to  calculations 
concerning  the  future  in  the  transactions  between  borrowers  and 
lenders.  Speculation  is  the  imperfect  antidote  for  irregularities.  Let 
gold  gain  uniformly  henceforth  for  ever,  and  business  experience  will 
adjust  the  loan  rate  to  the  appreciation,  with  no  invoking  of  the  specu- 
lative faculty.  There  is  nothing  in  Professor  Fisher's  reasoning  that 
contradicts  this  statement ;  and  it  is  a  distinct  merit  of  his  work  that  it 
points  out  the  baffling  circumstances  in  which,  in  the  local  markets, 
forecasts  have  actually  been  made. 

John  B.  Clark 

Family  Budgets  :  being  the  Income  and  Expenses  of  Twenty-eight 
British  Households,  1891-1894.  Compiled  for  the  Economic 
Club,  with  an  Introduction.  (London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 
1896.     Pp.  76.) 

If  the  Economic  Club  cannot  (as  it  does  not)  claim  to  have  added 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge  by  its  pubUcation  of  Family  Bicdgets,  it  has 
performed  a  service  by  supplying  specimens  of  a  mine  of  information 
as  yet  insufficiently  worked.  The  monographs  fall  far  short  of  the 
model  presented  by  Le  Play  ;  the  number  of  budgets  is  too  small,  and 
the  geographical  and  industrial  area  covered  by  them  is  too  wide,  to 
afford  any  basis  for  generalisation.  But  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  the  volume  make  it  useful  as  a  rough  draft  from  which  to 
elaborate  better  things.  As  indicating  raw  material  which  might  be 
collected  and  shaped  according  to  many  different  methods,  and  to 
serve  very  varying  purposes,  it  should  prove  of  service  to  the  scientific 
investigator. 

Criticism  of  a  method  must  of  course  be  framed  with  reference  to 
the  object  which  that  method  aims  at  attaining.  Economists  differ 
from  entomologists  and  other  scientific  workers  in  that  they  include  in 
their  ranks  many  who  have  no  conception  of  any  right-minded  person 
being  actuated  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  mere  ability  to  discover 
and  desire  to  know ;  and  the  entomologist  may  be  congratulated 
on  being  free  to  indulge  his  curiosity  as  to  the  habits  of  beetles  without 
having  to  prove  that  the  beetles  (or  mankind)  will  be  in  any  way 
benefited  by  his  researches.  The  economist  must  too  often  cloak  his 
natural  scientific  bent  under  the  guise  of  philanthropic  zeal.  The 
thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  sciences  is  allowed  to  be  the  primary 
motive  of  research  ;  a  useful  end  to  be  attained  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  principal  incentive  to  the  economist.  The  ejaculation  of  the 
late  Professor  Eowe  to  a  utilitarian  student  of  mathematics — *  For 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us  do  anything  useful  here  ! ' — finds  no  echo  in 
the  economist's  class-room. 

Le  Play  was  one  of  these  practical  economists,  and  his  method 
must  be  judged  by  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  in  view.     His  monographs 
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are  illustrations  of  types,  not  material  for  discovering  the  type  in  the 
midst  of  diversity.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  workmen  in  all  coun- 
tries, gained  in  his  very  wide  experience  of  them  in  his  business 
capacity,  enabled  him  to  eliminate  the  accidental  and  to  arrive  at  the 
typical  characteristics,  and  gave  value  to  the  intensive  research  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  And  just  in  proportion  as 
this  extended  experience  is  lacking  will  the  value  of  the  Le  Play  inten- 
sive research  be  diminished. 

The  Le  Play  method  is  clearly  not  adapted  for  the  ascertaining  of 
statistical  laws.  In  all  the  Le  Play  monographs  the  mpral  condition 
of  the  patient  under  examination  is  always  a  subject  of  grave  inquiry. 
Although  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  objects  of  the  disciples  of  Le  Play,  I 
believe  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  study  of  the  reaction  of  character 
and  circumstances  on  each  other  is  a  primary  one.  Now  there  is 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  form  a  conception  of  a  person's  character,  and 
nothing  so  difficult  as  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  it.  In  all  the 
detailed  monographs  published  by  the  Economic  Club  in  this  collection 
one  fact  stands  out — the  mutual  confidence  shown  by  the  person  sup- 
plying the  budget  and  the  person  obtaining  it.  In  such  researches  the 
detective  system  can  play  no  part.  But,  although  the  particulars  are 
unobtainable  except  where  mutual  liking  and  trust  exist,  a  sceptical 
habit  of  mind  has  to  be  preserved  by  the  inquirer,  and  so  far  as 
character  is  concerned  mere  sympathetic  interrogation  will  never  be 
sufficient. 

The  first  monograph  in  the  Family  Bttdgets  illustrates  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Le  Play  method.  Monograph  9,  is 
the  most  complete  and  stands  on  the  firmest  basis  of  proved  fact,  the 
compiler  having  lodged  with  the  household  described  a  part  of  every 
week  for  months  in  succession  and  having  been  admitted  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy  rarely  attained  or  desired  by  either  lodger  or  landlady. 
This  monograph  describes  a  remarkable  but  not  uncommon  case  of 
sudden  moral  collapse  causing  practical  destitution  followed  by  a  most 
rare  moral  and  material  re-establishment.  At  any  one  of  the  three 
periods  described  (t.e.,  well-being,  smash,  recovery)  the  compiler 
himself,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  household  had  been  confined  to  that 
period,  could  have  gained  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  forces 
at  work.  Nor  could  so  intimate  a  knowledge  have  been  obtained  by 
any  one  whose  object  was  merely  scientific  observation. 

To  lodge  or  board  with  a  family  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
housekeeping  capacity  of  the  wife,  and  to  employ  a  man  on  one's 
drains  to  test  his  efficiency,  requires  a  self-devotion  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  the  many,  and  I  do  not  endorse  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  introduction,  that  the  method  of  inquiry  that  must  be  followed 
'  must  be  intensive  in  form,  the  investigators  contenting  themselves 
with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  families,  and  not  endeavouring 
to  cover  the  greater  number  that  could,  it  is  true,  be  secured  by  the 
Adoption  of  the  extensive  method.     On  the  latter  plan,  while  a  larger 
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number  of  particulars  might  be  obtained,  the  more  imposing  statistical 
array  would  be  comparatively  barren  of  teaching,  because  lacking  the 
material  needed  to  place  the  unit  of  the  household  in  the  framing  of 
home,  of  training,  of  industrial  environment,  of  habit,  of  influence  and 
of  character  that  its  proper  comprehension  would  demand.' 

Surely  there  are  other  questions  besides  the  '  comprehension  of  the 
household '  worthy  of  attention,  and  even  for  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Le  Play  method  can  ever  at  its  best  rival  that  of  the 
novelist.  Admirable  training  though  such  a  study  may  afford  for 
any  one  desiring  to  take  up  philanthropic  work,  and  a  most  useful  test, 
were  one  desired,  of  the  relative  merits  of  applicants  for  C.O.S. 
secretaryships,  the  monograph  which  results  seems  to  be  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree.  It  may  be  the 
proof  of  much  patient  study  and  ability,  it  may  be  a  memorial  of  great 
strides  in  the  writer's  mental  growth  and  representative  of  much  gain 
to  himself,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  much  value  to  any  one  else,  except  to- 
the  historian  contrasting  epochs  separated  by  long  periods  of  time,  or 
to  the  anthropologist  comparing  the  habits  of  countries  far  remote  frono; 
each  other. 

More  within  the  scope  of  the  scientific  economist's  survey  than  the 
*  comprehension  of  the  household  '  are  such  questions  as  incidence  of 
taxation,  the  general  effects  on  a  class  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  wages,  the 
effect  of  difference  of  class  on  expenditure  of  equal  incomes — al^ 
questions  demanding  statistics  of  expenditure  and  none  of  thenr 
answerable  by  isolated  instances. 

Why,  again,  should  such  exclusive  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
family  ?  Why  must  it  invariably  be  the  unit  ?  In  mensuration  the 
inch,  the  foot,  the  yard,  the  mile,  are  each  in  turn  the  unit  according 
to  the  length  of  the  object  to  be  measured.  Is  it  desirable  in  statistical 
investigations  to  choose  a  unit  whose  parts  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
expansion,  contraction,  or  dissolution?  The  true  human  unit  would 
seem  to  be  the  boy  or  girl  on  whom  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  self- 
support  but  unhampered  by  such  responsibility  for  others. 

I  raise  this  point  because  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  inquiry  might 
be  siniplified  if  we  started  with  the  budgets  of  young  men  or  women 
earning  their  own  living,  or  living  on  their  own  means  or  on  allowances. 
Comparison  of  the  expenditure  of  such  persons  according  to  income 
would  be  much  less  complicated  and  the  results  would  be  valuable. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  expenditure  of  a  clerk  beginning  life  in  lodgings 
witli  £60  a  year,  and  follow  the  direction  of  expenditure  year  by  year 
as  his  income  increases.  The  journey  from  compulsory  self-denial  of  even- 
the  necessaries  of  life,  through  the  stage  of  decent  comfort  to  another 
stage  where  there  is  a  surplus  that  can  be  spent  according  to  choice,  is 
of  as  great  imi)ortance  in  considering  the  evolution  of  society  as  the 
family  progress  through  the  strait  and  narrow  way  hedged  in  by 
responsibilities  and  conventions  which  come  later  on.  Barristers  in 
chambers,  assistant  mistresses  in  lodgings,  journalists  in  flats,  dress- 
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raakers  in  boarding  homes,  could  all  supply  information  of  a  not  merely 
'  interesting  '  kind  but  of  real  scientific  value. 

From  a  philanthropic  point  of  view  the  workman's  budget  is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  the  middle  and 
upper  class  budget  is  quite  as  valuable.  But  difference  of  taste  on  this 
point  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  co-operation  in  the  collection  of  ac- 
counts. What  is  essential  is  that  there  should  be  some  uniformity  in  the 
handling  of  them.  The  adoption  of  the  extensive  method  does  not 
involve  the  haphazard  collection  of  large  numbers  of  budgets.  A 
collection  of  budgets  of  ten  persons  living  on  the  same  income,  or 
of  ten  persons  with  different  incomes  but  pursuing  the  same  calling, 
or  of  ten  persons  pursuing  the  same  calling  but  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  edited  on  a  uniform  plan,  would  be  far  more 
valuable  than  a  collection  of  a  hundred  budgets  obtained  and  edited 
at  random.  The  Economic  Club  has  shown  that  its  members  know 
how  to  obtain  accounts  from  their  friends.  What  is  now  requisite  is 
that  prior  to  future  work  in  this  direction  they  should  more  clearly 
define  their  objects  and  formulate  their  methods. 

Clara  E.  Collet 

Traite  Theorique  et  Pratique  d'llconomie  Politique.  By  P. 
Leroy  Beaulieu.  4  vols.,  Crown  8vo,  with  separate  index 
volume.     (Paris :  Guillaumin.     1896.) 

M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  has  crowned  the  labours  of  thirty  years 
by  a  book  of  noble  size,  ripe  learning,  and  rich  observation.  As  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  de  France,  he  has  learned  the  value  of  theory. 
As  editor  of  the  ^conomiste  Franqais,  he  has  been  brought  into  close 
acquaintance  with  the  current  needs  of  his  time  as  they  arise  week 
by  week.  He  has,  besides,  been  all  his  life  an  active  man  of  busi- 
ness. His  position  as  a  landowner  in  Tunis,  for  example  {see  Vol.  I., 
175,  525,  755,  &c.),  has  given  him  good  hints.  In  fact,  his  range  of 
personal  experience  has  been  so  wide  that,  though  it  needs,  as  a  rule, 
more  fortitude  to  write  a  small  book  than  a  large,  a  large  book  from 
his  pen  can  be  borne  with  equanimity,  and  readers  of  the  Economic 
Journal  will  not  repine  if  the  ordinary  limits  placed  by  the  editors 
on  the  notice  of  new  books  are  transgressed  in  his  favour. 

His  first  volume  introduces  us  to  his  general  principles.  These  are 
substantially  the  principles  of  the  classical  economists  modified  in  the 
manner  of  Jevons  and  Bagehot.  M.  Beaulieu  has  done  for  economics 
what  Bagehot  aimed  at,  and  would  probably  have  executed  had  he  lived 
to  threescore  ; — he  has  presented  a  description  at  large  of  modem  busi- 
ness in  theory  and  practice.  He  stands  up  stoutly  for  the  scientific 
character  of  economic  study.  Political  economy  is  older  than  chemistry 
(I.  4) ;  and  its  methods  are  analogous  to  those  of  physical  science. 
Mathematics  cannot  play  any  important  part  in  it,  mainly  because  of 
the  *  law  of  substitution '  which  prevents  supply  and  demand  from 
No.   24. — VOL.   VI  Q  Q 
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moving  on  uniform  and  predictable  lines  (I.  86-88,  &c.).     Yet  pre- 
diction belongs  to  the  economist ;   the  author  has  more  than  once 
exercised  the  gift  (I.  27,  &c.).     It  is  the  prediction  of  science.     The 
study  of  economic  history  is  a  help  to  this  science ;  but  the  study  of 
the  various  forms  of  human  life  and  movement,  savage,  barbarian,  and 
civilised,  as  they  now  are,  is  a  still  better  help  (I.  43,  &c.).     Economics 
must  not  be  made  ethical,  we  are  told  (I.  84,  104),  though  M.  Beaulieu 
finds  it  hard  to  exclude  ethical  considerations  himself  (I.  139,  II.  244, 
249).     Economic  science  *  deals  with  laws  and  not  tendencies  '  (I.  90), 
as  if  laws  were  not  of  tendencies.     The  chief  primary  laws  have  been 
already  discovered,  such  as  the  indefinite  expansion  of  human  wants 
(I.  108) ;  the  secondary  will  be  discovered  in  due  course,  the  science 
being  neither  in  infancy  nor  in  maturity,  but  half-grown  (I.  91).     It 
may  be  remarked  that  whether  it  is  in  infancy,  maturity,  or  senility,  can 
hardly  be  decided  without  a  fore-knowledge  of  its  further  course,  and, 
as  to  such  primary  laws  as  that  of  the  expansion  of  wants,  it  might 
be  plausibly  contended  that  the  inclusion  of  them  has  added  more  to 
the  breadth  than  to  the  depth  of  economic  discussions  in  our  own  day. 
M.  Beaulieu  has  evidently  some  sympathy  with  the  scoffers,  for  he 
himself    defers    the   subject   of  value,   which    would    usually    come 
before  such  topics  as  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages,  and  treats  it 
after  them,  namely  in  Volume  III.,  on  the  ground  that  we  must  know 
what  the  conditions  of  production  are  before  we  can  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  phenomena  of  exchange  and  value  (III.  2). 

Accordingly  it  is  labour  and  capital,  machinery,  means  of  transport, 
land  and  its  rent  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  volume;  and  there  are 
many  good  suggestions.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  in  the  means  of  car- 
riage does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  production, 
but  only  of  exchanges  (1. 167,  169,  c/.  503).  Fourier's  *  attractive  labour ' 
is  described  as  inconsistent  with  the  difficulty  experienced  by  all 
human  beings  in  making  a  start  (I.  150,  c/.  373),  and  with  the  con- 
tinuity required  for  economy  in  work  (I.  151).  M.  Beaulieu  observes 
also  (I.  373)  that  Fourier  would  make  us  all  dilettanti,  though  he 
blunts  the  edge  of  this  censure  afterwards  by  praising  the  dilettanti 
(I.  621).  '  The  present  contempt  [of  the  proletariate]  for  intellectual 
labour  is  analogous  to  the  old  contempt  of  the  higher  classes  for 
manual  labour  *  (I.  156). 

In  regard  to  capital,  M.  Beaulieu  does  not  entirely  avoid  the 
scholastic  distinctions  and  subdivisions  of  which  he  complains  (I.  188, 
189),  but  he  enlivens  the  subject  with  such  remarks  as  that  on  page 
192  (of  Vol.  I.),  that  to  count  incomes  twice  over  in  your  statistics  is 
as  foolish  as  to  behold  your  natural  face  in  a  glass  and  straightway  to 
believe  you  see  a  second  man.  He  holds  fast  to  the  distinction  of 
national  from  personal  capital,  and  even  of  cosmopolitan  from  national 
(I.  193).  He  will  not  concede  to  the  Socialists  that  capital  begins  with 
slavery  (I.  201,  381),  nor  to  Jevons  and  the  Austrians  that  time  is  every- 
thing in  capital  (I.  199).     Capital,  he  says,  spares  to  him  that  uses  it 
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much  more  than  the  time  needed  to  make  it  in  the  first  instance  (which 
they  would  not  have  denied).  It  is  essentially  productive,  and  interest 
flows  from  its  productiveness  (I.  210,  214,  215).  Capital  is  limited  by  in- 
dustry, if  industry  means  inventions  ;  and  without  inventions  interest 
falls  (I.  264).  Beaulieu  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  make  this  clear.. 
This  and  his  view  of  colonisation  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  his  most 
distinctive  doctrines.  He  had  expressed  them  before,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and  the  Tendency  to  a  Lessened  Inequality 
of  Conditions  (1880),  and  his  book  on  Colonisation  among  Modem 
Nations.  He  had  also  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Socialism,  in  his 
book  on  Collectivism  ;  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  this  criticism  of 
Socialism  in  the  book  before  us.  *  The  great  difficulty  of  collectivism,' 
he  tells  us  (I.  291),  'is  its  difficulty  in  saving.*  Independent  labour 
extolled  by  some  Socialists  is  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  most  typical 
form  of  human  industry ;  it  is  an  exceptional  case,  falling  between 
barbarism  and  civilisation  and  being  the  mark  of  a  stationary  society 
(I.  294,  295).  The  Socialists,  he  says,  claim  that  the  workers 
should  possess  the  instruments  of  their  labour,  while  experience  shows 
that  such  workers  as  do  so  are  in  a  poor  phght  (I.  428).  But  surely 
the  wisest  Socialists  have  claimed  that  society,  and  not  merely  the 
working  men  in  it,  should  control  the  instruments  of  production  ;  their 
Socialism  implies  no  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  any  one  class,  but 
a  belief  that  society  collectively  has  more  wisdom  and  more  disin- 
terestedness than  any  one  section  of  it,  horny-handed  or  not.  Every- 
body's teeth  must  be  drawn  by  everybody  else.  Beaulieu  frankly 
believes  that  in  industry  the  employers  are  the  best  guides,  and  should 
have  a  free  hand  (I.  298,  304,  310,  312,  314,  &c.,  &c.).  We  are  asked, 
(he  says)  for  an  organisation  of  labour,  but  labour  is  already  organised 
(I.  317).  Here  again  the  case  for  the  Socialists  seems  not  quite  fairly 
stated. 

Machinery,  as  we  might  expect,  receives  almost  unmixed  praise. 
It  is  profitable  even  for  agriculture  (405-10).  It  leaves  the  sum  total 
of  labour  the  same  as  before  but  spreads  it  out  better  (I.  415). 
Mill  speaks  of  demand  for  goods  as  not  demand  for  labour,  because 
it  is  capital  and  not  goods  that  must  employ  labour.  But  the 
theorem  is  not  true  where  there  is  abundance  of  capital  always 
anxious  for  employment  (415-8).  Yet  the  future  is  not  all  rosy. 
Electricity  will  perhaps  restore  to  small  industry  the  vogue- steam  has 
taken  away  from  it  (474-5).  The  employer's  position  is  endangered 
by  the  insubordination  of  his  men,  and  there  may  be  a  disappearance 
of  his  captaincy  and  a  growth  of  co-operative  societies,  not  at  all  to 
the  advantage  of  society  or  the  workers  themselves  (I.  475-6).  In 
some  of  these  anticipations,  though  in  few  other  points,  the  author  is  at 
one  with  Professor  Loria.  The  author's  view  of  the  future  is  that  the 
check  to  progress  will  not  come  from  any  deficiency  of  labour,  capital, 
or  commodities,  but  from  satiety  and  the  increasing  preference  of  men 
for   leisure  above   additional   creature   comforts   (I.    482,   493,   &c.). 

Q  Q  2 
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Economic  progress  even  now  seems  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is ;  the 
results  of  inventions  like  the  railway  or  the  steam  plough  are  too  often 
reckoned  without  allowance  for  their  cost  (I.  494,  497,  c/.  501),  and 
it  is  forgotten  that  the  rapidity  with  which  invention  follows  invention 
throws  useful  appliances  out  of  use  long  before  they  are  worn  out 
(501).  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  these  passages,  though  we 
are  not  shown  any  way  of  salvation.  Spontaneous  adaptation  of  man 
to  his  conditions  (see  I.  544  of.  297,  303)  must,  we  suppose,  be  allowed 
to  go  on.  It  is  responsible  for  property  (I.  538  seq,)  and  competition 
(I.  636,  645).  Competition  does  not  tend  towards  monopoly ;  great 
businesses  like  great  empires  soon  dissolve  (I.  658).  When  one  article 
is  engrossed,  another  article  by  the  law  of  substitution  will  take  its 
place,  and  we  elude  the  monopolist  (I.  662).  We  need  not  fear  any 
law  of  decreasing  returns ;  rent  tends,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish 
(I.  738,  744,  747).  If  the  State  w^ere  to  absorb  all  the  rents  where 
they  exist  it  would  take  away  from  the  individual  all  the  good  chances 
and  leave  him  only  the  bad.  It  is  the  good  chances  that  stimulate 
initiative  in  individuals,  and  the  State  can  make  no  effective  use  of 
them  itself  at  all  (I.  775,  &c.). 

Individual  enterprise,  after  the  type  of  the  City,  is  the  great  object 
of  our  author's  admiration.  Even  agriculture  will  prosper  best  if  City 
men  take  it  up  and  bring  to  it  their  initiative  and  their  habits  of  exact 
book-keeping.  The  land  is  becoming  an  instrument  which  will  yield 
much  or  little  according  to  the  power  or  the  weakness  of  him  who 
wields  it  (II.  20,  29). 

Yet  the  fall  of  profits  and  interest  has  begun  and  will  go  on.  Pro- 
fessor Beaulieu  is  severely  critical  towards  Professor  Gide,  who  ventures 
to  regard  them  as  on  the  whole  stationary.  Our  author  argues  that  the 
richest  fruits  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  century  have  been  already 
reaped  ;  the  chief  applications  of  steam  power  have  been  made ;  and 
unless  the  applications  of  electricity  prove  to  be  on  the  same  scale  there 
is  no  help  for  us  (II.  Ill,  112,  136,  137,  164).  It  is  not  that  the  in- 
ventions cease  to  produce  as  richly  as  before  but  that  their  *  economic 
product,*  or  profitableness  in  value,  tends  to  fall  off  (II.  138,  cf.  157-8) 
— a  distinction  and  concession  which  affect  (we  may  remark)  Beaulieu's 
theory  that  interest  is  due  to  productiveness.  In  addition,  the  spread 
of  *  education,  instruction,  independence,  and  virility  'is  favourable  to 
borrowers*  (II.  124).  Saving  is  more  common  and  there  is  greater 
security  (II.  154, 169),  though  these  advantages  are  partly  compensated 
by  increased  cautiousness  and  exactingness  shown  towards  borrowers 
(II.  155).  There  is  finally  a  prospect  that  satiety  of  wants  and  desire  of 
leisure  may  depress  the  values  of  commodities  (II.  140).  This  result 
w^ould  be  unfavourable  to  the  working  classes  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  pubHc  (II.  170,  171) — though  (it  is  afterwards  admitted)  wages  are 
rising  and  will  rise  (II.  303,  cf.  315). 

The  hope  of  society  is  the  employer  in  any  case.  His  virtues 
should  have  full  scope.     He  benefits  himself  a  little,  but  the  public 
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much  more  (IL  ch.  ix.).  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  large  book 
to  be  liable  to  repetitions.  In  this  book  the  same  (or  nearly  the 
same)  computation  of  Bessemer's  small  private  gains,  against  the 
great  gains  secured  by  the  public  from  his  inventions  is  presented  no 
less  than  three  times  over  (I.  569,  686,  II.  198). 

The  theory  of  business  profits,  though  formed  independently,  is  in 
the  main  that  of   Professor  Walker,  and  so  with  the  theoi'y  of  wages. 
Wages  are  determined,  not  so  much  by  cost  of  maintenance  nor  by  the 
employer's  capital   (Wages   Fund),  as  by  the  productiveness  of  the 
labour   (II.   272   seq.y   281,   284).     Workmen   can    get    larger  wages 
simply  by  working  faster  and   more  efficiently,   so  as  to  make  the 
circulating  capital  of  the  employer  come  back  to  him  more  speedily 
(II.  267-8).     Beaulieu  does  not  remark  that  Mill  in  his  description  of 
the  Wages  Fund  expressly  limited  it  to  this  very  circulating  capital, 
so  that  Beaulieu's  own  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a 
wages  fund.       He   allows  that  no  exact  rule  can  be  given ;    wages 
tend  to  conform  to  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  therefore  the 
fund  is  not  fixed,  but  variable  (II.  284).     In  dealing  with  the  theory 
of  Marx  that  profits  are  unpaid  labour,  Beaulieu  fastens  on  the  real 
weak   point   (II.   291-3),  though   he   does  not   take   notice  of   what 
we  may  call  Marx's  posthumous  defence.     He  allows  the  rightfulness 
and  necessity  of  trades  unions,  and  yet  evidently  fears  them.     He 
thinks  they  may  weaken   us   against   Eastern  competition  {le  peril 
Asiatique)   (II.   366-7,  461).     The  general   question  of   their  rights, 
powers,   and  prospects  is   handled  with    special  care  and  deserves 
special  attention.     For  English  facts  the  author  depends  (perhaps  too 
exclusively)  on  Mr.   Howell.      His    chapters    on  profit-sharing  and 
co-operation   (XVII. ,   XVIII.)  owe   much   of  their   clearness   to   his 
diligent  study  of  Mr.  Schloss ;  but  our  author  adds  acute  reflections 
of  his  own  well  deserving  the  study  of  enthusiasts.     He  regards  co- 
operation, not  as  a  ripe  product  of  the  highest  civilisation,  but  as  a 
temporary  revival  of   a  very   primitive   and  rude  form  of  industrial 
union.      Its  economical  justification  seems  to  him  to  be  that  it   is 
a  means  of  selecting  and  putting  forward  the  best  of  the  working 
classes.      It  is  no  principle  of   reform  and  renovation.     The  aim  of 
some  *  co-operative  mystics,'    to   supplant  wages-earning  altogether, 
is  a   hopeless    delusion.      Wages-earning  remains   a  feature    of    all 
co-operative  concerns,    distributive   and   productive.     The  productive 
societies  degenerate  naturally  and   necessarily  into  joint-stock  com- 
panies; and  M.  Beaulieu  does  not  deplore  them.     After  hearing  his 
account  of  the  position  our  only  wonder  is  that  he  speaks  of  *  degenera- 
tion' at  all,  where  there  is  (in  his  view)  not  a  reversion  to  the  less 
good,  but  a  transition  to  the  better  state. 

The  third  of  M.  Beaulieu's  volumes  contains  much  solid  doc- 
trine on  value,  money,  and  credit.  He  is  on  the  whole  adverse  to 
novelties.  He  accepts  little  from  the  Austrians,  and  nothing  (except 
historical    facts)   from    Mr.    Macleod.     He  disposes  of  Bimetallism 
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easily,  not  to  say  contemptuously.  *  A  metal  cannot  serve  as  money 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  when  it  does  not  over  and  above  its 
monetary  function  retain  a  great  attractiveness,  extensive  use,  and  high 
value  as  merchandiise,  and  in  particular  as  an  object  of  ornament  or  of 
art ' ;  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  its  vocation  is  gone  (306).  Silver  is 
ceasing  to  do  so,  and  in  the  future  silver  is  only  l&t  for  token  money 
(c/.  343).  The  large  production  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  since  1888 
has  impressed  our  author  greatly  in  this  connection  ;  it  has  helped  to 
seal  the  fate  of  silver  as  money  (335). 

In  regard  to  banks,  M.  Beaulieu  brings  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  banker  and  the  capitalist  (477  seq.).  Capitalists  alone 
can  make  long  investments  ;  bankers'  investments  must  be  short  (479). 
He  favours  Free  Banking,  which  he  calls  the  *  natural  system  *  of 
banking,  the  misfortunes  of  the  American  banks  not  disturbing 
him  (498,  510).  He  remarks  (after  Bagehot)  that  Eicardo  and  the 
Currency  School  have  lost  ground  largely  because  bank-notes  have 
ceased  to  play  the  great  part  they  once  played  (639  seq.).  Up  to  1830 
or  so,  the  circulation  of  notes  was  probably  the  principal  source  of  the 
profits  of  the  banks  ;  but  now  it  is  otherwise  (512).  Finally,  the  great 
danger  to  a  bank  arises  from  its  relations,  not  with  the  public,  but  with 
Government  (678,  686). 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  is,  par  excellence,  the  social  one.  If  we 
pass  by  the  early  chapters  on  foreign  trade,  falling  prices,  consumption 
and  luxury,  the  book  may  be  said  to  deal  with  poverty  and  distress 
and  their  remedies.  It  is  only  in  the  last  chapters  of  all  that  the 
treatise  resumes  its  more  abstract  character,  and  the  theories  of  the 
State,  socialism,  and  taxation  are  calmly  considered.  The  centre  of 
the  book,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  its  discussion  of  Pauperism, 
Population,  and  Emigration.  Malthus  and  his  views  get  scant  praise. 
He  is  attacked  in  an  apologue,  repeated  by  M.  Beaulieu  from  his  earlier 
book  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and  written  in  our  author's  happiest 
vein.  *  I  picture  a  country  vast  and  uncivilised,  the  United  States  of 
America  before  European  occupation.  This  immense  solitude  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of  hunters.  Each  tribe  needs  an  enormous 
stretch  of  territory  to  feed  it  with  game  or  with  the  scanty  fruits  it 
gathers  ;  hundreds  of  acres  are  hardly  enough  for  one  individual.  At 
the  end  of  some  centuries  a  philosopher  rises  in  the  assembly  of  these 
hunters,  and  says  with  gravity  :  "  The  earth  is  limited ;  our  forests  are 
confined  ;  the  deer  and  the  buffaloes  begin  to  fail  our  exuberant  popu- 
lation. Man  multiplies  too  fast  and  the  food  does  not  increase.  Each 
additional  head  reduces  the  share  of  the  other  members  of  the  tribe. 
The  increase  of  members  provokes  first  a  scarcity,  then  a  famine  ; 
a  few  more  years  and  we  shall  lack  the  means  of  living.  If  man 
does  not  do  violence  to  himself  and  repress  the  sweetest  and  most 
imperious  instinct  of  his  nature,  the  forests  and  prairies  will  be  too 
strait  for  the  numbers  of  hunters  who  will  seek  support  there.  Hunger 
will  make  men  savage  ;    they  will  turn  against  their  brother  men  the 
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weapons  they  should  only  use  against  the  beasts;  the  weakest  will 
perish;    even   the  strongest  will  have  only  a  precarious   livelihood. 
Misery,  degradation,  crime,  premature  death  will  be  brought  among 
our  tribes  of  harmless  hunters  by  the  unregulated  increase  of  their 
numbers.''     If  some  Malthus  had  so  spoken  some  score  centuries  ago, 
there  had  been  no  answer  ready ;  the  men  inclined  by  morality  and 
philanthropy  to  oppose  him  would  have  lacked  arguments.     But  experi- 
ence, more  inventive  and  fertile  than  reason,  takes  it  on  herself  to  prove 
how  frivolous  and  premature  were  the  predictions  of  the  philosopher 
who  uttered  the  foregoing  oration.     In  that  people  of  huntsmen,  a  few 
men  moire  thoughtful  or  of  a  more  sedentary  bent  than  the  rest  observe 
that,  by  keeping  some  of  their  prey  alive,  and  making  a  herd  of  it,  en- 
closing the  herd,  finding  it  good  pasture,  and  taking  special  care  of  its 
health  and  breeding,  they  secure  a  more  certain  and  abundant  sub- 
sistence with  less  difficulty  than  before.    This  first  attempt  is  successful 
and  makes  an  impression  on  the  whole  tribe.     Little  by  little  the  tribe 
becomes  pastoral ;  and  then  it  is  perceived  that  the  earth  is  vast,  and  that 
its  resources,  better  husbanded,  are  really  wide.    In  place  of  a  hundred 
acres,  a  score  would  support,  under  the  new  system,  a  man  or  even  a 
family  of  men.     The  inhabitants  feel  they  have  room  ;  though  brought 
closer  together,  they  are  less  straitened.     They  increase  and  multiply ; 
and  this  goes  on  for  some  centuries.     Then  for  the  second  time,  and 
without  having  ever  heard  of  his  predecessor  in  pessimism,  a  shepherd 
of  great  age  and  reflective  disposition  addresses  the  people  as  follows 
(533-4).' 

His  address  is  to  the  effect  that  pastures  are  limited,  but  the 
human  tendency  to  multiply  is  unlimited.  Each  new-comer  takes  food 
away  from  the  old  inhabitants.  The  alternatives  are  celibacy  or 
destruction.  But  again  Providence  comes  to  the  rescue.  A  shepherd 
in  an  idle  moment  sows  some  grains  of  a  common  grass,  and  gets  a 
harvest  of  corn  ;  from  a  small  tract  of  ground  he  gets  food  for  a  whole 
year.  Civilisation  appears,  *  un  epi  a  la  main.'  Once  again  the  earth 
seems  vast ;  the  people  settle  down  ;  trade  and  commerce  grow  up.  But 
in  process  of  time  another  sage  will  tell  his  countrymen  that  the  earth 
is  too  strait  for  them.  The  new  Malthus  is  then  refuted  by  a  new 
agriculture  which  abolishes  fallows  and  regenerates  the  earth  with 
manures  (336). 

Such  is  the  apologue.  Treating  it  as  an  argument,  we  could  con- 
ceive the  historical  Malthus  to  have  made  at  least  two  answers  to  it. 
In  tho  first  place  the  series  of  discoveries  represented  by  the  transition 
from  hunting  to  pasture  and  from  pasture  to  agriculture  was  described 
by  himself.  Take  such  a  passage  as  the  following  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  Essay  (Book  I.,  ch.  iv.,  ed.  2  and  all  subsequent  editions) :  *  It  is 
not  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  imagines,  that  the  American  tribes  have 
never  increased  sufficiently  to  render  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  state 
necessary"  to  them  ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  have  not 
adopted  in  any  great  degree  these  more  plentiful  modes  of  procuring 
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subsistence,  and  therefore  have  not  increased  so  as  to  become  populous. 
If  hunger  alone  could  have  prompted  the  savage  tribes  of  America  to 
such  a  change  in  their  habits,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  would  have 
been  a  single  nation  of  hunters  and  fishers  remaining  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  some  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  this  stimulus, 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  probable  that  these 
arts  of  obtaining  food  will  be  first  invented  and  improved  in  those 
spots  which  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  where  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  situation,  by  allowing  a  greater  number  of  people  to  subsist 
together,  would  give  the  fairest  chance  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
human  mind,'  His  own  idea,  fully  expounded  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Essay,  is  that  the  tendency  of  population  to  outstrip  the  food  is 
meant  by  divine  Providence  to  draw  out  the  inventiveness  and  develop 
the  intellect  of  man.  He  would  hardly  regard  himself  as  refuted  by  a 
parable  exactly  illustrating  the  central  idea  of  his  own  cosmogony. 

In  the  second  place  Malthus  might  have  answered  that,  as  over- 
population is  always  relative,  not  to  future,  but  to  present  conditions, 
it  would  not  be  common  prudence  that  men  should  trust  to  their 
neighbour's  inventiveness  and  go  on  as  if  there  were  no  present  limit 
or  need  for  carefulness.  Yet  the  apologue,  if  it  is  an  argument,  seems 
to  point  to  this  conclusion. 

We  might  even  add  that,  had  he  known  M.  Beaulieu's  writings,  he 
might  have  found  there  the  doctrine  that  each  later  invention  will  be 
somewhat  less  productive  than  those  that  go  before  it.  (See  Beaulieu,  Ec. 
Pol.  II.  vii.  134  seq.).  It  would  follow  that  the  trust  of  the  common  man 
in  his  neighbour's  inventiveness  will  become  less  and  less  well  founded. 

As  for  the  other  arguments  directed  by  our  author  against  Malthus 
they  may  be  treated  more  rapidly.  Malthus  is  accused  (IV.  542)  of 
reducing  men  to  the  level  of  animals  ;  but  Malthus  expressly  says 
(I.  I.)  that  the  efifects  even  of  the  positive  check  on  man  are  *  more  com- 
plicated '  than  with  animals,  and  '  reason  interrupts  his  career '  and 
makes  him  pause  while  they  go  blindly  on.  *  As  animals,  or  till  we 
know  their  consequences,  our  only  business  is  to  follow  these  dictates 
of  nature ;  but  as  reasonable  beings  we  are  under  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions to  attend  to  their  consequences '  (Essay  IV.  X.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  Essay  is  devoted  to  the  *  interruption  '  of  passion  by  reason. 
Malthus  is  perfectly  aware  that  his  '  geometrical  ratio '  applies  to  a 
tendency  which  is  defeated  ;  and  his  book  is  not  written  to  prove  that  the 
tendency  exists  but  to  show  how  the  defeat  of  it  is  secured.  M.  Beaulieu 
thinks  he  is  refuting  Malthus  when  he  shows  that  in  no  modern  country, 
since  Malthus  wrote,  has  population  come  near  to  doubling  itself  in 
twenty-five  years.^      Malthus  himself  spends   the  greater  part  of  his 

^  IV.  Part  VII.  ch.  i.,  ii.  The  supposed  oversight  of  Maltliiis  noted  by  Beaulieu, 
pp.  611,  511,  549,  exists  only  in  the  French  translations.  The  translator  Pr»^vost 
is  the  real  culprit,  putting  20  for  2b.  All  the  English  editions  of  tlie  Essay  have  25 
in  the  passage  concerned  {*  X  thousand  millions  are  just  as  easily  doubled  every 
twentv-tive  vears  as  a  thousand  '\. 
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book  in  showing  how  in  his  own  time  civilisation  was  slackening  the 
rate  of  increase,  and  he  would  never  have  agreed  to  call  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  years  the  *  normal  rate '  in  M.  Beaulieu's  sense  of  usual  or 
ordinary  (567).  It  meant  to  him  the  rate  of  increase  that  prevailed  when 
all  impediments  were  removed.  The  impediments  were  most  nearly  re- 
moved in  the  case  of  strong  young  settlers  with  abundance  of  room  and 
food ;  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Colonies  was  probably  a  doubling  in  twenty- five  years.  Even  M. 
Beaulieu  (pp.  553,  561)  recognises  that  the  new  emigrants,  being  picked 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  strength,  will  have  a  greater  natural 
increase  than  the  old  inhabitants.  He  does  not  always  remember, 
however,  that  the  more  he  swells  the  numbers  of  emigrants  to  show 
the  'slow  natural  increase  of  the  United  States,  the  larger  he  must 
swell  the  original  populations  in  Europe  from  which  they  came.  What 
the  Old  World  loses  it  must  once  have  had. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  many  of  the  observations  in  the 
Essay  of  Malthus  should  have  lost  their  force.  France  in  particular  is 
not  what  it  once  was;  and  the  change  that  Malthus  desired  to  see 
brought  about  by  deferred  marriage  has  been  effected  mainly  (though 
not  wholly,  IV.  p.  620)  in  another  way.  But,  if  the  change  has  come 
without  inspiration  from  him,  it  has  at  least  come  through  a  general 
perception  of  what  he  perceived ;  and  it  is  surely  no  sign  of  failure 
or  refutation  that  a  whole  country  should  adopt  his  diagnosis  if  not 
his  cure.  M.  Beaulieu  is  not  at  ease  about  the  stationary  state  of  the 
French  population  (observed  by  M.  Lavergne  as  long  ago  as  1847. 
See  J.  S.  Mill  Pol.  Ec.  II.  VII.  §.  4.)  But  he  is  too  fair-minded 
not  to  notice  its  good  sides.  Like  Malthus,  he  thinks  that  the  retard- 
ing of  the  rate  of  increase,  not  only  in  France  but  in  Europe  generally, 
will  help  the  cause  of  Peace  (629  n.  cf.  Malthus,  Essay.  Bk.  IV.  ii. 
and  IV.  vi.) ;  and  well  remarks  that  the  immigration  into  France 
now  going  on  may  perhaps  cause  a  fusion  of  races  and  counteract  any 
enervation  due  to  the  stationariness  of  the  population  (630).  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Malthus  (like  Arthur  Young  and  like  Eichard  Jones) 
was  wrong  in  supposing  small  properties  and  increasing  population  to 
go  together  (See  Essay  II.  vi.).  Sismondi  was  not  able  to  change 
his  view,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  English  opinion 
till  the  days  of  Thornton  and  J.  S.  Mill.  But  it  is  fair  to  call 
attention  to  the  passage  (written  in  1817)  where  Malthus  himself 
says  that  *  the  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  France 
since  the  revolution  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greatly  diminished 
proportion  of  births,  w^hich  has  had  its  natural  and  necessary  effect 
in  giving  to  these  classes  a  greater  share  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  has  kept  up  the  advantage  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  church  lands 
and  other  national  domains,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in 
a  short  time  *  (Essay  Bk.  III.  ch.  vii.  added  in  fifth  edition).^  M. 
Beaulieu  in  any  case  gives  himself  away  by  saying  that  Malthus  may 

^  Even  the  earlier  passage  (II.  vi.)  is  very  guarded.    Malthus  thinks  there  was  a 
gain  to  agriculture  by  the  Revolution.    Cf.  II.  vii. 
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have  been  right  at  the  time  he  wrote  (575.)  That  is  enough,  for  to 
Malthus  as  well  as  to  most  of  us  every  solution  is  relative,  and  every 
economic  problem  is  a  question  of  circumstances  balanced  one  against 
another.  *  The  proportions  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries,  and  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  they  are  very  different  in  the  same  country 
at  different  periods  and  under  different  circumstances '  (Essay  II.  vii.,  cf . 
Appendix  I.  (1806),  and  IV.  xiii.).  *  Everything  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  population  and  food  and  not  on  the  absolute 
number  of  people '  (IV.  xiv.).  *  No  estimates  of  future  population  or 
depopulation  formed  from  any  existing  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  can 
be  depended  upon.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that  in  the  year  1800 
the  City  of  London  would  contain  5,359,000  inhabitants,  instead  of  which 
it  does  not  now  ^  contain  a  fifth  part  of  that  number.  Mr  Eaton  has 
lately  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  another  century,  an  event  which  will  certainly  fail  of  taking  place. 
If  America  were  to  continue  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present 
for  the  next  150  years,  her  population  would  exceed  the  population  of 
China ;  but,  though  prophecies  are  dangerous,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
such  an  increase  will  not  take  place  in  that  time,  though  it  may  perhaps 
in  five  or  six  hundred  years  ^  (Essay  II.  xiii.  of  later  edd.,  xi.  of  earlier). 

M.  Beauheu  spends  many  pages  in  proving  to  Malthus  that  his 
*  normal '  rate  is  not  the  actual  rate.  If  he  had  read  to  better  purpose 
the  chapter  from  'which  the  last  quotation  is  taken,  he  would  have 
found  that  Malthus  was  before  him. 

The  concluding  part  of  M.  Beaulieu's  book  brings  us  into  politics 
and  economic  policy.  Colonisation  is  excellently  handled.  The  *  func- 
tions of  the  State '  will  excite  more  controversy.  Our  author's  view 
makes  the  State  almost  a  vanishing  quantity.  It  is  here  that  M. 
Beaulieu  is  in  closest  touch  with  Eicardo.  But  his  criticisms  of 
socialism  and  of  progressive  taxation  cannot  be  ignored  on  the  plea 
that  the  critic  is  prejudiced.  He  deals  in  argument ;  and  with  what 
measure  he  metes  it  must  be  measured  to  him  again.  J.  Bonar 

Vereeniging  voor  de  Staathuishoudkunde  en  de  Statistieli.  Praead- 
viezen  over  de  Vraag :  Is  het  WenscUelijk,  dat  hepalingen 
icorden  gemaakt,  hetreffende  minimum — loon  en  maximum — 
arbeidsduur  van  de  arbeiders  werkzaam  in  dienst  van  openhare 
hesturen,  of  hij  de  iiitvoering  van  hestekken  door  die  hestureii 
vastgesteld  /  (Is  it  desirable  that  regulations  should  be  made 
regarding  minimum  wages  and  a  maximum  w'orking  day  for 
\vorkpeople  employed  in  the  service  of  public  administrations 
or  in  the  execution  of  contracts  given  out  by  such  adminis- 
trations?)    Pp.  133,  8vo. 

The  fact  that  a  book  is  written  in  Dutch  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
render   its   contents   inaccessible   to   most   English  readers.      In  the 

'   1803  (2nd  ed.),  and  curiously  enough  unchanged  in  182G  (Gth  ed.). 
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present  case,  however,  an  additional  barrier  is  interposed  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  not  even  in  the  market,  having  been  printed  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Netherlands  Society  for 
Economics  and  Statistics.  It  contains  four  essays  in  answer  to  the 
above  question,  prepared  respectively  by  Dr.  N.  G.  Pierson  (the  well- 
known  Dutch  economist),  Dr.  M.  W.  F.  Treub,  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Senate,  Professor  W.  A.  Eeiger,  of  the  University  of  Groningen,  and 
Heer  Knuttel,  regeeringshouivvieester^  or  director  of  Government  building 
works. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Pierson's  essay  is,  that  it  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  *  fair  wages  '  movement  in  England,  France  and  Belgium  as  well 
as  in  Holland,  while  Messrs.  Treub,  Eeiger  and  Knuttel  concern  them- 
selves more  especially  with  the  action  of  the  Town  Council  of  Amsterdam 
in  fixing  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  its  contractors  in  the  matter 
of  wages  and  hours. 

In  Dr.  Pierson's  account  of  the  *  fair  wages '  movement  in  England 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  it  may  interest 
the  member  for  Battersea  to  know  that  he  is  accused  of  undue  optimism, 
nay,  of  tall  talk  in  stating^  that  *  Labour  has  to-day  a  charter  which 
over  250  municipal  authorities  in  Britain  have  incorporated  in  their 
records  and  which  can  never  be  wiped  out  of  the  history  of  the  labour 
movement.' 

An  analysis  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Eeturn  issued  in 
November,  1895,  showing  the  action  of  Urban  Sanitary  Bodies  in 
fixing  conditions  to  be  observed  by  their  contractors  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  working  hours,  has  led  Dr.  Pierson.  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  action  has  in  most  cases  been  confined  to  the  setting  up  of 
pious  declarations  that  contractors  shall  pay  fair  wages  and  observe  fair 
conditions.  In  stating  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  Stationery  Office  to  make 
adherence  to  the  scale  of  prices  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
a  condition  in  the  granting  of  contracts  for  Government  printing.  Dr. 
Pierson  is  perhaps  misleading.  What  the  Stationery  Office  really  does 
is  to  invite  tenders  according  to  a  schedule  in  which  the  differeat  classes 
of  work  proposed  to  be  done  are  entered  with  prices  attached  to  them. 
These  schedules,  it  is  true,  are  *  largely  based  '  on  the  London  Com- 
positors' scale,  but  they  do  not  conform  to  it  in  every  respect.  The 
tenders  are  made  by  percentages  either  of  discount  ofiF,  or  addition  to, 
the  prices  specified  in  the  schedules.  Into  Dr.  Pierson's  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  *  fair  wages  '  movement  in  other  countries  we  cannot  go, 
as  space  is  limited,  but  we  think  that  it  would  prove  of  great  interest 
to  English  students  of  the  question  if  it  were  translated. 

Dr.  Pierson,  we  find,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  fixing  of  minimum 
wages  in  public  contracts,  and  for  reasons  which  are  summarised  thus : 
Either  the  minimum  w^age  would  be  fixed  as  high  as  it  w^ould  have 
been  under  the  action  of  supply  and  demand,  in  which  case  the  measure 

^  Article  in  Daily  Chronicle  of  1st  of  March,  1895. 
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would  be  superfluous ;  or,  a  higher  rate  would  be  fixed,  in  which  case 
an  advantage  would  be  given  to  a  particular  class  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  A  different  conclusion  would  have  to  be  arrived  at  if 
a  favourable  influence  on  the  general  rate  of  wages  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  initiative  of  public  administrations.  There  is,  however,  no 
proof  that  such  an  influence  is  to  be  expected,  nor  is  there  anything  in 
what  we  know  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  this  proof  will  ever  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  course  of  this  essay  we  incidentally  learn  the  author's  views 
on  another  problem  affecting  the  theory  of  wages,  viz. — the  effect  of 
wages  on  efficiency.  This  question  is  dealt  with  in  reference  to  those 
who  base  their  support  of  minimum  wage  clauses  on  the  contention 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  such  clauses  resulted  in  the  raising 
of  wages,  it  would  tend  to  secure  more  efficient  labour.  There  is  no 
point,  says  Dr.  Pierson,  on  which  we  have  so  little  real  information. 
What  Brassey  says  about  the  costliness  of  cheap  labour,  and  Schoenhof 
about  the  economy  of  high  wages,  only  goes  to  show  that  whoever  can 
produce  most  is  entitled  to  most  wages,  and  by  no  means  proves  that 
higher  wages  are  the  caxise  of  more  efficient  labour.  Nor  is  it  proved 
by  the  arguments  of  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.,  chap.  2), 
80  frequently  quoted.  The  theory  that  the  raising  of  wages  increases 
the  productive  power  of  the  worker  is  nothing  more  than  a  hypothesis, 
but  if  it  be  a  hypothesis  deserving  of  serious  study  it  should  be 
formulated  thus :  Whenever  an  entrepreneur  gradually  raises  the  wages 
of  the  workers  in  his  permanent  employment,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglects  no  measures  for  raising  their  moral  condition  and  standard  of 
living,  they  to  ill  perform  better  work  for  him. 

Dr.  Pierson  therefore  holds  that  the  contention  that  higher  wages 
cause  increased  efficiency — in  so  far  as  that  contention  is  used  to  show 
the  advisability  of  minimum  wage  clauses  in  public  contracts — is  dis- 
posed of,  unless  one  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  you  have  only  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  the  workman  whom  you  temporarily  employ  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  work  which  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months  and 
you  will  ut  once  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  your  action. 

The  author  does  not  object  to  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  working 
day  in  pubHc  contracts.  For,  he  says,  though  the  amount  of  the 
daily  wage  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  day's  work,  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  suppose  that  this  value  can  be  enhanced  by  unduly  prolonging  the 
working  day — a  fallacy  which  may  as  easily  be  confuted  by  public 
administrations  as  by  private  employers.  He  questions  the  advantage, 
however,  of  fixing  an  increased  scale  of  pay  for  overtime — as  done  in 
Amsterdam — on  the  grounds  that,  though  such  a  regulation  may  deter 
a  contractor  from  applying  for  permission  to  work  overtime,  its  effect 
on  the  men  may  be  just  the  reverse,  it  being  well  known  that  partiality 
for  long  hours  is  not  confined  to  employers. 

Dr.  Treub,  who  contributes  the  second  of  these  essays,  took  a 
prominent  share  in  the  work  of  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
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regulations  adopted  by  the  Amsterdam  Town  Council  on  January  1st, 
1894,  under  which  contractors  for  municipal  works  have  to  pay  speci- 
fied minimum  rates  per  hour  and  observe  a  maximum  working  day  of 
eleven  hours.  One  is  enabled  to  see  how  these  regulations  have  worked 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  taxpayers,  the  contractors  and  the 
workers. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  minimum  hourly  rates  of  wages  fixed 
by  these  regulations  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  standard  rates,  being 
so  fixed,  says  the  author,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
weekly  earnings  which  would  have  followed  from  the  shortening  of  the 
w^orking  day.  It  was  estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages 
would  entail  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent,  in  the  total  expenditure 
on  works. 

For  each  contract,  during  the  first  six  months  in  which  the 
new  regulations  were  in  force,  contractors  had  to  furnish  two 
tenders,  one  allowing  for  the  new  arrangement  and  the  other  not. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  months  it  was  found  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
lowest  tenders  for  fourteen  contracts,  without  allowing  for  the  new 
regulations,  was  £29,840,  and  with  the  regulations,  £30,216,  the  differ- 
ence being  1*26  per  cent.;  while  a  comparison  of  the  totals  obtained  by 
adding  the  averages  of  the  sums  tendered  for  each  contract,  with  and 
without  allowance  for  the  regulations,  viz.,  £33,367  and  £32,658 
respectively,  showed  a  difference  of  2*17  per  cent.  Dr.  Treub  is  not 
forgetful  of  the  danger  of  drawing  conclusions  from  such  data,  being 
of  opinion  that  in  each  case  only  one  of  the  duplicate  tenders  was 
put  forward  seriously,  the  other  being  made  to  differ  from  it  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  favour  with  which  the  tenderer  regarded 
the  new  regulations.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  contractors  are,  on 
the  whole,  favourably  disposed  towards  the  new  order,  as  one  gathers 
from  communications  received  by  the  author  from  three  associations 
of  contractors  in  Amsterdam,  which,  with  other  similar  documents, 
are  given  as  annexes  to  the  present  essay. 

Among  these  documents  we  find  a  communication  from  Herr 
Strengers,  chief  overseer  of  communal  works  in  Amsterdam,  showing 
that  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  the  workmen  suffer  a  slight  loss 
in  the  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings  in  summer.  For  instance,  a 
carpenter,  formerly  receiving  0*20  florins  per  hour  for  thirteen  hours  a 
day,  earned  0*20  x  13  x  6  =  15*60  florins  a  week;  whereas  now  he 
receives  0*23  florins  per  hour  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  or  0*23  x  11  x  6 
=  15*  18  florins  a  w^eek.  An  ordinary  labourer,  formerly  paid  0*16 
florins  per  hour  for  thirteen  hours  a  day,  received  0*16  X  13  x  6  = 
12*48  florins  per  week ;  now  he  gets  0*18  x  11  x  6  =  11*88  florins, 
the  florin  being  equivalent  to  about  Is.  Sd,  in  English  money. 

A.    A.    WOTZEL 
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Kleingewerbe  und  HavMndvstrie  in  Oesterreich,  (Beitrdge  zur 

Kenntniss    ihrer    Enttcickelung    und    ihrer  Existenzhedin- 

gungen.)     By   Dr.    Eugen    Schwiedland.  2   vols.    8vo. 
(Leipzig :  Duncker  und  Humblot.     1894.) 

Db.  Sohwiedland's  work  named  above  is  no  longer  quite  a  recent 
publication.  It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  much  current  interest,  notably 
for  English  readers  whose  attention  is  drawn  daily  to  the  sweating 
system.  Besides,  investigations  of  this  kind  do  not  grow  old.  They 
are  collections  of  facts,  and  nothing,  I  ween,  is  so  immortal.  Philoso- 
phies, theories,  hypotheses ,  pass  by  and  disappear ;  facts  remain. 
Becourse  must  be  had  to  them;  hence  to  methodically  combine  facts 
that  are  pertinent  and  interesting  is  a  very  happy  and  meritorious  way 
of  handing  on  one's  name  to  posterity. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  aim  of  Dr.  Schwiedland,  who  belongs 
to  the  so-called  '  Bealistic '  school,  which  has  already  produced  so 
many  useful  and  important  works.  The  two  volumes  under  notice  are 
only  the  first  instalments  of  a  collection  which  so  far  promises  to  be 
abundantly  interesting. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  introduction.  It  treats  of  the 
economic  standing  of  home  work  and  petty  industries,  and  consists  of 
two  distinct  essays — one  being  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  domestic 
industry,  the  other  discussing  the  position  of  the  small  independent 
master-artisan  in  modern  competition. 

As  the  groundwork  of  the  former  essay,  the  author  affirms  that 
home  industries  may  have  a  twofold  origin.  Either  they  represent  the 
derivative  form  of  an  earlier  stage  of  industry,  whether  that  were  home 
work  proper  (Hmisfleiss),  hired  labour  {Lohnwerk)^  or  a  specific  trade 
or  handicraft  (Handwerk) ;  or  else  they  represent  a  fresh  departure,  a 
more  or  less  voluntary  and  conscious  constructive  effort.  An  entre- 
preneur, for  instance,  may  commission  peasants  to  work  for  him  at 
their  homes,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  this  form  of  labour,  till  that 
work  ends  by  superseding  agricultural  labour.  Or,  again,  a  domestic 
industry,  which  does  not  as  such  amount  to  a  specific  trade,  e.g,,  knit- 
ting, sewing,  embroidery,  may  become  transformed,  through  the  action 
of  a  dealer,  or  a  large  firm,  into  a  genuine  specialised  industry.  Dr. 
Schwiedland  calls  this  home  industry  primary. 

He  makes  a  minute  study  of  the  different  modes  and  conditions  of 
these  industrial  formations  and  transformations.  By  the  aid  of  nume- 
rous examples  drawn  from  existing  treatises,  as  well  as  from  observations 
taken  in  Austria,  he  distinguishes  each  and  every  original  type  of  such 
industries.  It  may  be  recollected  in  what  a  masterly  manner  Karl 
Biicher,  in  his  book  Die  Entstehung  der  Wirtschaft,  and  his  article 
*  Gewerbe '  in  Conrad's  Ilandu'orterbuchf  has  expounded  the  rise  of 
home  work  and  assigned  it  its  place  in  the  evolution  of  industry.  Dr. 
Sohwiedland's  studies  may  be  said  to  complement  and  enrich  those  of 
Biicher,  while  confirming  the  latter  in  all  essential  data,  and  this  is  no 
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mean  praise.  In  particular,  he  shows  with  the  greatest  clearness  that 
home  industry  is  not  derived  solely  from  professional  industry  {Hand- 
werk).  Herein  he  differs  from  those  who  tend  to  see  in  the  evolution 
of  industry  a  series  of  phases  all  succeeding  each  other  in  a  necessarily 
uniform  order.  Home  industry,  we  repeat,  may  be  derived  equally 
well  from  domestic  avocations,  hired  labour,  &c.  The  treatise  attains, 
so  far,  its  highest  level  in  the  part  setting  forth  the  common  characters 
of  the  different  kinds  of  home  industry  (p.  78,  ff.).  This  is  a  chapter 
that  all  students  of  political  economy  should  master. 

In  describing  the  origins  of  home  industry  the  author  shows  us  the 
working  of  modern  capitalism  in  the  exploitation  of  the  various  forms 
of  domestic  handicrafts  by  the  export  merchant,  the  large  retail  firm,  or 
the  manufacturer. 

The  end  of  the  first  volume  is. devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  struggle  of  the  small  handicraftsman  both  against 
the  factory  and  against  the  labourers  of  his  own  trade  *  sweated '  by 
the  skilful  dealer.  The  author  adduces  a  quantity  of  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  Austria-Hungary,  rendering  it  possible  to  measure  the 
ground  that  is  being  little  by  little  lost  by  the  craftsman  confronted  by 
large-scale  industry  in  that  country,  where  at  the  present  time  the  former 
is  still  to  be  seen  under  perhaps  the  best  conditions.  He  makes  us  see 
in  what  respects  free  labour  and  free  trade  have  served  the  cause  of 
the  large  capitalistic  workshop — another  chapter,  this,  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  enriched  with  invaluable  statistical  data.  It 
were  really  desirable  could  investigations  of  this  kind  be  carried  out  in 
every  country,  SchmoUer's  Geschichte  des  Kleingewerbes  im  XlXten, 
Jahrhundert  serving  as  a  model.  I  do  not  despair,  for  my  part,  of 
making  a  contribution  to  the  subject  with  respect  to  Belgium,  where 
there  has  been  an  evolution  more  rapid  perhaps  than  may  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Schwiedland's  work  is  an  extensive 
monograph  (pp.  450)  on  the  pearl  button  industry  in  Vienna.  It  may 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  notable  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of 
research  furnished  by  Germany.  In  so  saying  I  feel  bound  once  more 
to  attest  the  superiority  of  the  monograph  on  an  industry  as  compared 
with  that  on  the  worker  and  his  family  preferred  by  the  school  of  Le 
Play.  No  doubt  the  personal  monograph  is  instructive  in  several 
ways,  but  it  is  never  wholly  free  from  the  failure  of  presenting  too 
much  that  is  merely  contingent  and  particular.  Moreover,  the  choice 
of  the  person  or  persons  described  is  in  itself  open  more  or  less  to 
suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  careful  observation  of  an  entire 
industry  we  get  easily  at  the  economic  phenomena  themselves,  stripped 
of  accidental  and  disturbing  influences. 

Dr.  Schwiedland's  studies  should  be  read  if  one  would  realise  how 
a  trained  and  enlightened  observer  can  make  one  see  economic  life 
itself  in  its  varied  movements.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  description 
of  the  fishing  for  the  shell-fish  containing  the  mother-of-pearl  and  of 
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the  organised  wholesale  trade  in  the  raw  material,  the  centre  of  which 
is  in  London.  We  find  that  the  mother-of-pearl  industry,  indigenous 
to  the  East,  took  root  at  Vienna  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  by  a 
series  of  technical  improvements,  has  become  a  characteristic  speciality 
of  the  capital  of  the  Hapsburgs.  We  next  have  an  analysis  of  the 
legal  standing  of  the  trade  under  the  different  industrial  systems  of 
Austria ;  we  then  come  to  a  highly  detailed  and  interesting  picture  of 
the  position  of  the  master-workers  (ch.  v.),  then  to  one  on  that  of  the 
workmen  (ch.  vi.)  confronted  by  the  growing  difficulties  due  to  inter- 
national competition.  This  analysis  is  really  very  impressive,  and  I 
commend  it  to  those  many  English  readers  who  have  a  fondness  for 
realistic  descriptions  drawn  fresh  from  economic  life.  They  will  there 
find  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  action  and  reactions  of  commercial  crises 
on  the  whole  of  a  trade  the  existence  of  which  is  threatened  by  the 
smallest  Customs  duty.  The  effects,  for  instance,  of  the  McKinley 
bill  will  be  found  very  instructive. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  brought  to  the  means  of  fighting  against,  or  of 
impro\'ing,  home  industries.  The  author  has  no  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  masters'  syndicates,  nor  of  the  law,  but  he  has  hope  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  workers  themselves. 

No  one  will  read  these  two  volumes  by  the  distinguished  co-editor 
of  the  Bevue  d*Economie  Politique  without  hoping  with  me  that  he  will 
soon  produce  a  sequel  to  his  collection  of  monographs  of  which  they 
form  so  brilliant  an  instalment. 

Ernest  Mahaim 

A  History  of  Modern  Banks  oj  Issuer  with  an  account  of  the 
economic  crises  of  the  present  century.  By  Charles  A. 
CoNANT.  (London  and  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1896). 

This  is  a  book  with  a  twofold  purpose.  As  its  title  implies,  it 
aims  principally  at  giving,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  currency 
and  banking  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  some  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  banks  of  issue  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  it  has  also, 
closely  interwoven  with  this  ostensible  object,  a  secondary  and  contro- 
versial aim,  that  of  proving  to  **  thinking  Americans "  that  **  the 
currency  of  a  commercial  country  should  be  regulated  by  commercial 
conditions,  and  not  by  the  whims  of  politicians."  To  "thinking" 
people  in  this  country,  as  to  the  author,  this  statement  seems  axiomatic, 
but  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  shown  that  monetary  principles  which  are  here  regarded  as  fully 
established  may  there  be  freely  and  fiercely  challenged.  This  being  so, 
we  must  not  grudge  Mr.  Conant  the  space  occupied  by  the  more 
polemical  part  of  his  task,  but,  commending  it  to  those  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  for  whose  enlightenment  it  is  written,  turn  to  that  part 
which  seeks,  and  seeks  successfully,  to  interest  a  larger  circle.     The 
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scope  of  the  work  is  in  reality  wider  than  might  be  thought  at  first 
sight.     So  many  modern   banking  systems  have,  like  our  own,  been 
built  up  on  the  power  of  issue,  and  the  exercise  of  that  power  still  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  part  of  the  function  of  bankers  in  many  States,  that 
the   history   of   modern   banks   of    issue   in   various  countries   is   of 
necessity  practically  a  history  of  modern  banking  systems  in  general. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Mr.  Conant's  work  is  a  distinctly  useful  one. 
There  is  little  originality  about  it.     It  does  not  claim  to  be  much  more 
than  a  collection  of  facts  from  published  works  and  public  records.  But 
the  facts  are  carefully  chosen  and  well  digested,  and  are  brought  together 
in  a  form  which  is  compact  and  handy  for  reference.     In  the  course  of 
the  general  review  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  world  a  good  word  is 
said  for  the  mode  of  issue  adopted  by  the  Enskilda  banks  of  Sweden  ; 
the  Scotch  system  is  of  course  held  up  as  most  nearly  approaching  the 
ideal  in  the  two  essentials  of  security  and  elasticity,  and,  equally  of 
course,  the  Canadian  system  is  compared  favourably  with  that  of  the 
United  States.     Further  evidence  that  the  author  is  not  blind  to  the 
defects  of  American  methods  is  furnished  by  his  criticism  on  the  financial 
legislation   which   contributed   to  the  troubles  of   1893,  and  by  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  substitution  of  a  banking  for  a  Treasury - 
note  currency  in  the  States.     One  naturally  turns  in  a  book  like  this 
to  the  chapters  on  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  ascertain,  in  the  . 
manner  deprecated  by  Bagehot,  the  writer's  opinion  on  the  operation 
of  our  own  Bank  Act.     He  admits,  as  most  men  do  by  this  time,  that 
so  far  as  some  of  its  principal  objects  are  concerned,  such  as  the  pre- 
vention of  speculation  and  the  reduction  of  note  issues  to  correspond 
with  gold  exports,  it  has  proved  a  failure,  but  he  acknowledges  that  it 
has  resulted  in  advantages  which  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment.     The  usual  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  the  way,  is  two  years,  and  not  one,  as  stated  in  one  of 
these  chapters.     Short  notices  of  the  note  issues  of  China,  Japan,  and 
South  Africa  bring  the  history  well  up  to  date.     In  the  latter  part  of 
the   book  Mr.  Conant  deals  with   financial   crises  and  their  causes. 
This  is  a  well-worn  theme,  but  the  writer's  observations  on  the  United 
States  crisis  of  1893  contain  information  from  original  sources,  -and 
are  well  worthy  of  study  in  view  of  the  recent  controversy  between 
East  and  West.     Headers  with  scanty  leisure  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  more   controversial   aspect    of  the    writer's    subject    will  find 
his    conclusions   well   summarised   on    pages   6   and   20,   but    those 
who  wish  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  European 
and  other  banking  systems  and  methods  of  issue  will  do  well  to  study 
the  work  as  a  whole.     It  has  a  good  index. 

F.  E.  Steele 
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Frdgen  und    Antworten  uber  die   Valuta-Begulirwng.    (Wien: 
Hof-Verlags  und  Universitats  Buchhandlnng.     Preis  10  kr.) 

This  little  pamphlet,  sold  by  official  and  University  booksellers,  is 
a  sort  of  child's  guide  to  the  new  Austrian  Currency.  The  finance 
minister  is  here  instructing  the  loyal  and  credulous  subjects  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  in  the  monetary  uses  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronjse.  He 
reminds  one  of  a  Platonic  ^uXof  tentatively  applying  the  ywmtor  ^rtvto^ 
as  a  panacea  to  intemperate  distrust  among  the  third  class  for  the  new 
up-to-date  currency  with  its  bright  copper  hellers  and  silver  krones 
resting  upon  their  solid  basis  of  inconvertible  Government  paper. 
There  are  thirty- six  questions.  Most  of  the  answers  are  perfectly 
simple  explanations  of  the  values  of  the  new  coins.  The  new  heller  is 
half  kreuzer,  and  the  new  krone  is  half  gulden.  The  depreciation  of 
the  gulden,  so  much  talked  about,  is  eagerly  interpreted  as  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  old  eight-gulden  piece,  now  worth  nine  and  a  half  gulden. 
*  Es  f&Ilt  auch  keinem  Menschen  ein,  wenn  er  acht  fl.  schuldig  ist,  etwa 
ein  solches  goldenes  acht  Guldenstiiok  zu  bezahlen.'  Considering  the 
basis  of  the  currency,  question  five  is  a  natural  one  :  '  Why,  then,  are 
the  krones  called  **  Gold  Standard  "  ? '  The  answer  is  ingenious  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  ability  of  the  guardians :  '  Because  the  great 
coins,  the  ten  and  twenty  krone  pieces,  wUl  be  coined  out  of  gold,  and 
because  one  always  names  the  currency  after  the  greater  coin  and  not 
after  the  smaller.' 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  making  the  notes  convertible  into 
gold.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Government  we  are  told  intends 
to  coin  gold  to  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  State  notes,  and  then 
employ  the  gold  to  cover  them  (zur  Bedeckung  der  Staatsnoten  ver- 
wenden).  But  not  at  once,  say  the  guardians.  *  Why  ? '  asks  the 
simple  burgher.  *  The  reason  is  very  simple  ;  if  the  Government  were 
to  begin  now  at  once  with  the  conversion,  all  the  world  would  want  to 
have  gold  given  it  instead  of  notes,  and  then  those  people  who  wanted 
to  send  away  gold  to  London  or  America  would  have  a  fine  easy  game. 
The  Government  would  then  have  no  more  gold,  nor  the  public  either/ 
The  Arimaspian  carrying  off  Austrian  gold  to  England  is  a  stroke  of 
genius.  Indeed,  these  plausible  exoteric  doctrines  are  the  main  stock- 
in-trade  of  Austria's  monetary  directors.  We  doubt  if  writers  on  the 
theory  of  inconvertible  paper  currency  have  laid  enough  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  political  psychology. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Austria  wishes  to  get  on  to  a  gold  basis, 
but  no  doubt  her  proverbial  caution  is  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
of  previous  financial  experiences.  Something  has  already  been  done. 
The  mints  have  been  thrown  open  to  gold.  A  considerable  amount  has 
already  been  coined,  and  it  is  said  that  ten  krone  pieces  to  the  value  of 
some  £5,000,000  are  about  to  be  coined.  They  will,  however,  not  be 
thrown  into  circulation.  Instead,  there  is  to  be  an  issue  of  ten  krone 
bank-notes  to  the  same  amount.     This  is  probably  a  new  step  towards. 
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convertibility,  though  it  is  largely  due  to  the  popular  demand  for 
smaller  paper  notes  which  has  arisen  since  the  Government  began  to 
withdraw  the  five  gulden  notes  from  circulation. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  dialogue  for  a  last  quotation.  Keply 
fifteen  is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  collection.  The  difficulty  raised 
i&  a  serious  one.  If  the  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  are  incon- 
vertible, why  is  there  a  notice  printed  upon  them  to  the  efifect  that  the 
bearer  will  be  paid  *  in  gesetzlicher  Mtinze  *  ?  There  is  a  simple  charm 
about  the  official  answer  which  our  language  cannot  hope  to  render : 

*  Das  steht  nun  auf  den  Noten;  geschieht  es  aber  wirklich?  Nbin  ;} 
und  das  hat  wohl  Mancher  noch  nie  gedacht,  der  eine  Zehngulden  note 
eingenoraraen  hat.* 

F.  W.  Hirst 

Otto  Hiibner's  Statistische  Tafel  aller  Lander  der  Erde.  45 
Auflage  fur  1896.  Herausgegeben  von  Universitats-Pro- 
fessor  Dr.  Fr.  von  Juraschek,  Hofrat  der  k.  k.  osterr.  stat. 
Central-kommission,  Ehrenmitglied  der  Koyal  Stat.  Society 
in  London,  &c.  (Frankfurt-am-Main :  Heinrich  Keller. 
1896.) 

The  *  Universitats-Professor '  has  laid  out  his  twelve  square  feet  of 
statistics  extremely  well.  A  great  deal  of  information,  is  given  about 
some  fifty  or  sixty  different  States  under  twenty-one  different  headings. 
The  enumeration  is  humorously  complete.  Thus  *  the  Polar  regions  * 
are  put  down  as  *  unter  keiner  Staatshoheit,'  the  compartments  for 
population,  revenue,  army,  telegraphs,  currency,  &c.,  being  solemnly 
left  blank.  The  Sahara  is  also  given,  and  ignorance  as  to  the  Staats 
oberhaupt  of  the  Sahara  is  cunningly  avoided  under  the  vague  term 

*  Stammhiiuptlinge.'  But  it  is  surely  unworthy  of  a  statistician,  and  a 
German  statistician,  to  fear  for  safety  even  in  the  Sahara. 

The  lion's  share  of  space  is  of  course  given  to  the  German  Empire. 
Great  Britain,  which  comes  second,  has  some  cause  to  complain  of  the 
way  her  language  has  been  treated  in  the  Professor's  *  five  and  fortieth 
improved  and  enlarged  edition.'  Thus  sovereign  is  explained  as  *  Pfund 
Sterling  a  20  SchiUing.'     London  is  assigned  4,392,000  inhabitants, 

*  to  which  should  be  added  **  Outerring  "  with  a  population  of  1,656,000.' 

*  Ilimdert weight  *  is  a  very  good  instance  of  an  unnecessary  mongrel. 
In  spite  of  these  obvious  blunders  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation excellently  tabulated,  and  apparently  in  most  respects 
accurate.  Weights  and  measures  are  throughout  reduced  to  the  metric 
system,  and  coins  to  their  value  in  marks,  it  being  first  premised  that 
1395  marks  equal  one  pound  of  fine  gold.  The  compiler  has,  however^ 
been  very  careless  in  labelling  the  currencies.  Thus  he  gets  France 
right  D.  W.  (fakt.  G.  W.)  *  double  standard  really  gold  standard,'  but 
he  actually  inserts  exactly  the  same  formula  for  Italy,  putting  the 

^  We  follow  the  original  in  giving  larger  print  to  this  irnpr>rtant  word. 

U   U   2 
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value  of  five  lire,  as  of  five  francs,  at  four  marks  five  pfennigs.  Again 
Japan,  Servia,  Haiti,  and  Spain  are  labelled  with  an  uncompromising 
D.  W.  Greece  has  D.  W.  fakt.  P.  W.  (papier  Wahrung).  But  if  an 
unmodifieid  D.  W.  is  to  stand,  it  ought  surely  to  mean  that  the  State 
mints  are  open  to  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ot  market 
ratio,  and  that  both  metals  may  be  and  are  used  for  the  pajrment  of 
debts,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Errors  so  serious  compel  us  to  look  with  grave  and  possibly  un- 
founded suspcion  on  the  phrase  '  cowries  in  internal  commerce '  as  a 
description  of  the  monetary  conditions  under  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Oceanian,  '  independent  island  groups  in  the  great  ocean,'  exchange 
their  products  and  circulate  their  wealth. 

R    W.   HiBST 

Finanztcissenschaft  Spedelle  Steuerlehre.    Ergdnzungsheft.    By 
Adolph  Wagner.    (Leipzig :  C.  P.  Winter.    1896.) 

Thb  third  volume  of  Professor  Wagner's  great  treatise  on  Finance 
-dealt  very  elaborately  with  the  British  and  French  systems  of  taxation : 
no  less  than  550  closely-printed  pages  being  devoted  to  the  latter 
country.  It  is,  howeveir,  some  years  since  the  last  instalment  of  that 
volume  was  issued,  and  several  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
«the  interval,  while  still  more  sweeping  alterations  have  been  proposed 
•4by  responsible  statesmen.  In  the  Supplement  now  under  notice  the 
Berlin  Professor  brings  his  work  up  to  date,  and  at  the  same  time 
summarises  his  previous  exposition,  in  order  to  make  his  account  of 
the  latest  phases  intielligible.  The  happy  consequence  is  that  we  got 
•the  author  at  his  best.  All  the  merits  that  mark  the  bulky  volumes  of 
the  Finanzwissenscliaft  are  apparent,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  given 
for  the  undue  elaboration  and  the  somewhat  tedious  repetitions  that 
are  calculated  to  repel  English  students  from  that  work.  The  outlines 
of  the  existing  British  and  foreign  systems,  together  with  their  develop- 
ment through  the  last  hundred  years,  are  sketched  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  illustrated  with  sufficient  statistical  detail.  A  special  section  is 
devoted  to  the  reform  of  the  English  death  duties  in  1894,  and  as  all 
acquainted  with  Professor  Wagner's  views  would  expect,  the  change 
receives  his  approval.  The  efforts— up  to  the  present  unsuccessful — to 
introduce  a  general  income  tax  into  the  already  complicated  group  of 
French  direct  taxes  are  discussed  at  greater  length,  and  obtain  even 
warmer  commendation. 

We  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  Professor  Wagner  should  reassert 
his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  French  methods  of  organisation  over 
those  that  exist  in  England,  but  we  are  bound,  with  due  deference,  to 
dissent  from  it.  Tried  by  the  great  canons  of  productiveness,  equality, 
and  economy,  the  revenue  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  may,  at  the 
very  least,  claim  as  high  a  position  as  any  other.  Great  Britain  is 
doubtless  free  from  some  of  the  serious  difficulties  that  must  be  en- 
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countered  by  other  nations ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
adoption  of  English  methods  would  not  prove  in  the  end  the  best  way 
of  removing  some  of  the  gravest  of  those  obstacles.  In  particular,  Prof. 
Wagner's  objection  to  the  British  income  tax  that  it  is  rather  a  group 
of  produce  taxes  than  a  true  income  tax  seems  untenable.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  differentiation  and  separate  treatment  of  the  sources  of 
income  that  the  income  tax  excels  the  Prussian  Einkommetisieuer, 
and  would  have  proved  superior  to  the  abortive  French  and  American 
proposals. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Parliamentary  system  hardly  receives  full 
justice  from  our  author.  It  does  indeed  sometimes  happen  that  useful 
financial  measures  are  defeated  by  popular  prejudice  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages of  full  discussion  and  the  need  of  adjusting  financial  arrange- 
ments so  as  to  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  far  outweigh 
this  evil. 

In  the  concluding  pages  an  interesting  comparison  with  German 
taxation  is  given  and  some  hints  as  to  the  probable  future  of  European 
taxation  are  thrown  out.  We  may,  however,  hesitate  to  regard  the 
introduction  of  the  socio-political  element  into  practical  finance  as  '  a 
gratifying  advance.' 

C.  F.  Bastable 

Finanztheoretische  XJntersiichungen  nebst  Darstellung  und  KritiJc 
des  Steuerwesens  Schioedens.  By  Knut  Wicksell.  (Jena  : 
Gustav  Fischer.     1896.) 

Geschichte  des  Ungarischen  Staatshaushalts  1867-93.  By  A. 
VON  Matlekovits. 

Dk.  Wicksell's  Eesearches  is  a  somewhat  diflScult  work  to  review 
within  any  reasonable  limits  of  space.  The  first  division  is  devoted 
to  a  series  of  discussions  on  the  difficult  questions  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  incidenceof  taxation.  In  handling  these  problems  Dr. 
Wicksell  employs  the  conception  of  marginal  utility  as  his  guiding  idea 
and  expresses  the  doctrines  of  the  Austrian  school  in  mathematical 
form.  He  is  thus  led  to  more  precise  statements  as  to  the  result  of  a 
tax  on  a  monopolised  commodity  than  are  usually  given,  but  he  is 
substantially  in  agreement  with  Professor  Marshall  {Principles  of 
Economics,  3rd.  ed.,  Bk.  v.,  ch.  13).  Amongst  the  many  points  handled 
in  the  succeeding  sections  we  may  specially  notice  the  interesting 
examination  of  the  effect  of  an  import  duty  in  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  (pp.  57  sq.).  Dr.  Wicksell  accepts  in  general  the 
validity  of  the  free  trader's  argument  that  a  protective  import  duty  is 
injurious,  but  he  holds  that  in  the  case  of  a  country  exporting  raw  pro- 
duce such  a  duty  may  by  its  action  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  lower 
rent,  and  when  large  rent  remittances  have  to  be  made  abroad — the 
author  gives  Ireland  as  an  example — it  is  quite  possible  that  the  result 
on  balance  may  be  beneficial.     On  another  important  point,  the  shifting 
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of  taxes  on  wages,  our  author  argues  forcibly  that  the  belief  that 
labourers  always  pass  on  their  tax  charges  to  other  classes  is  unfounded. 
In  accordance  with  the  weight  of  authoritative  opinion  he  maintains 
that  the  labouring  classes  may  suffer  heavily  from  taxation,  and  he 
even  denies,  though  hardly  with  justice,  that  the  existence  of  a  Poor 
Law  will  produce  a  transfer  of  taxation  from  that  lowest  class  of  workers 
who  are  just  at  the  minimum  subsistence  stage. 

The  equally  difficult  problem  of  the  just  partition  of  the  tax  burden 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  division  of  the  Besearclies,  After  a  vigorous 
criticism  of  the  prevailing  theories,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  *  taxation 
according  to  ability '  is  assigned  a  lower  place  than  it  usually  receives, 
and  the  older  *  benefit '  doctrine  treated  with  some  respect.  Dr.  Wicksell 
urges  that  the  modern  tendency  is  towards  freedom  and  independence, 
neither  of  which  is  attained  under  existing  tax  systems.     He  accord- 
ingly suggests  important  changes  in  the  present  methods  of  voting 
taxes.     No  item  of  expenditure  should  be  sanctioned  without  at  the 
same  time  determining  the  particular  receipt  by  which  it  is  to  be  de- 
frayed   (p.  115).      The   majority  necessary  for   carrying  every  such 
proposal  should,  however,  be  more  than  a  simple  one.     By  these  expe- 
dients there  would  be  some  security  that  the  special  service  for  which  the 
expenditure  is  made  would  be  worth  the  cost  incurred.  Under  a  system 
of  this  kind  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  fees  on  many  public  ser- 
vices and  replace  them  by  tax  revenue  with  advantage  to  the  '  con- 
sumer's rent '  obtained.     It  is  an  obvious  criticism  on  this  proposal 
that  it  runs  counter  to  the  modern  tendency  to  generalise  the  Budget. 
The  system  of  special  funds  for  special  services  is  an  antiquated  one, 
quite  unsuited  for  the  modern  unitary  state.      Combined  with  the  pro- 
vision for  a  large  majority — two-thirds  is  the  smallest  that  the  author 
suggests — it  would  greatly  weaken  the  power  of  the  Government,  and 
make  the  procuring  of  the  needed  funds  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Still  there  are  indications  that  the  doctrine  of  the  distribution  of  all 
taxation  in  proportion  to  ability  or  resources  is  not  likely  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  rule,  and  Dr.  Wicksell  has  done  good 
service  in  pointing  out  its  weak  points. 

The  concluding  and  larger  half  of  the  book  gives  a  history  of  Swedish 
finance  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  the  many 
changes  of  policy  that  have  taken  place.  Most  of  this  material  is  only 
of  interest  to  special  students  of  finance,  but  as  Sweden  has  lately  been 
held  up  as  an  example  of  a  lightly  taxed  country  in  contrast  to  the  over 
taxed  position  of  Ireland,  we  may  call  attention  to  Dr.  Wicksell's 
statements  regarding  the  taxation  imposed  on  the  Swedish  labourer 
(pp.  346  sq^.),  A  Stockholm  family  with  an  income  of  900  kroner  (£50) 
pays  in  taxes  160  kroner  (£8  l^s.  Od.)  while  nearly  the  whole  available 
income  of  the  poorer  agricultural  labourers  is  absorbed  by  taxation. 
Further,  some  of  these  charges  are  direct,  and  others  fall  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  peasant,  exclusively 
on  such  dispensable  articles  as  spirits  and  tobacco. 
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Dr.  Wicksell  succeeds  in  combining  the  extremes  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  careful  examination  of  the  smallest  details  in  the  way 
characteristic  of  Jevons,  whose  writings,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
leading  English  economists,  he  has  carefully  studied. 

Dr.  Matlekovits  gives  an  outline  of  his  larger  work  on  the  history  of 
the  finances  of  Hungary.  After  describing  the  methods  by  which  the 
budget  is  voted  and  the  hindrances  that  makes  the  process  a  slow  one, 
there  is  a  concise  account  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  since  1867.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  (1)  the  gradual 
establishment  of  equilibrium  in  the  Budget,  and  (2)  the  very  large 
expenditure  on  railways  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  In 
1891,  for  the  first  time,  the  railway  system  yielded  a  surplus,  which 
was  again  secured  in  1892,  though  the  customary  deficit  returned  in 
1893. 

C.  F.  Bastable 

Hamburg  und  England  in  Zeitalter  der  Konigin  Elisabeth. 
Von  Dr.  Eichard  Ehrenberg.  (Jena:  Fischer.  1896. 
Pp.  v.,  362.) 

Db.  Ehrenberg  has  been  fortunate  in  selecting  for  detailed  study 
a  most  interesting  episode  in  the  great  revolution  which  occurred  in 
European  commerce  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In  an  essay  pub- 
lished ten  years  ago  he  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  he  has  now  produced  a  careful  monograph  which  is  a 
model  of  skilful  and  thorough  workmanship.  Those  who  have  to 
thread  their  way  through  the  mazes  of  municipal  politics  and  grants  of 
privileges  sometimes  fail  to  bring  the  main  issues  involved  into  clear 
relief ;  they  may  allow  their  readers  to  lose  themselves  in  a  mass 
of  details  which  seem  to  be  trivial,  because  their  connection  with  great 
changes  of  far-reaching  importance  is  not  apparent.  But  Dr.  Ehren- 
berg has  been  particularly  successful  in  bringing  out  the  importance  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  and  in  thus  giving  a  certain  dignity  to  the  details 
of  correspondence  and  obstruction,  of  privileges  desired  and  granted 
and  rescinded,  and  the  other  incidents  on  which  the  whole  struggle 
turned. 

The  work  opens  with  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  comparative 
industrial  and  commercial  condition  of  England  and  of  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  all  the  essential  elements  of 
natural  wealth,  whether  agricultural,  mining  or  manufacturing, 
Germany  was  far  ahead  of  England.  But  many  causes,  political  and 
economic,  were  at  work  to  stay  the  progress  of  Germany,  while 
England  rapidly  overtook  her  old  rival.  The  most  obvious  sign  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  the  Hanse  League  and  the  rise 
of  English  mercantile  companies  into  greater  prominence.  The  interest 
of  this  conflict  centred  at  Hamburg. 

Dr.  Ehrenberg  rightly  lays  stress  on  the  lack  of  national  unity  and 
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national  policy  in  Germany  as  the  prime  cause  of  her  decline ;  in 
these  respects  England  had  a  unique  advantage,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  though  the  contrast  between  England  and  Germany 
enables  Dr.  Ehrenberg  to  accentuate  it  anew.  Perhaps  a  confirmation 
of  his  interpretation  of  the  past  may  be  found  from  what  we  see  in  the 
present.  In  a  united  Germany  with  a  national  economic  policy  fuller 
advantage  is  being  again  taken  of  the  vast  natural  resources  which  had 
given  her  a  leading  position  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
it  is  not  merely  accidental  that  the  pressure  of  German  competition  is 
felt  so  severely  after  the  accomplishment  of  German  unity. 

The  beginning  of  trade  between  England  and  Hamburg  can  be 
dated  with  precision  in  1564,  and  it  was  due  to  an  invitation  sent  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  Council  of  Hamburg.  This  interesting  document  has 
been  printed  in  full  by  Dr.  Ehrenberg ;  it  assured  to  English  merchants 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  buying  and  selling,  and  thereby  sets  at 
defiance  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Hanse  League.  The 
determination  of  other  members  of  the  League  to  draw  Hamburg  back 
into  line,  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  London  Steel- 
yard against  the  competition  of  English  exporters,  and  the  efforts, 
which  were  ultimately  successful,  of  the  English  merchants  to  secure  a 
firm  footing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are  followed  out  with  persistent 
care  step  by  step;  and  there  are  not  a  few  elements  of  personal 
interest — in  the  devotion  displayed  by  Dr.  Sudermann,  in  the  acute 
obseiTations  of  various  English  merchants,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
contempt  for  the  German  language  as  an  instrument  of  communication 
between  well-bred  people.  The  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  Ger- 
many rather  than  in  England,  but  there  are  some  important  side  lights 
on  the  course  of  affairs  in  this  country,  especially  on  the^effect  of  the 
contest  on  the  growth  of  the  feeling  against  commercial  monopolies 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  following  century.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret 
that  Dr.  Ehrenberg  was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  papers  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  turned 
them  to  good  account. 

W.  Cunningham 

Das  grosspolnische  Fleischergewerk  vor  800  Jahren.  Darstellung 
und  Urkunden.  Von  Georg  Adler,  Professor  an  der  Univ. 
Basel.  (Separatabdr.  aus  d.  Zeitsch.  d.  bistor.  Gesellsch.  fiir 
Posen,  ix.  3  c^-  4.     Posen,  Jolowicz,  1895,  pp.  164). 

JJhns  Fleischereiwesen  im  Mittelalter,  Von  Eugen  Nubling. 
(Uhn's  Handel  u.  Gewerbe  in  Mittelalter,  Heft  2.  Ulm, 
Niibling,  1892,  pp.  20). 

Professor  Adler  has  followed  up  his  monograph  on  the  policy  of 
German  towns  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  meat  in  the  later  middle 
ages  (reviewed  in  this  Journal,  V.,  404)  by  a  study  of  the  regulations 
of  the  butchers'  gilds  of  his  own  native  country,  Poland,  in  the  sixteenth 
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and  seventeenth  centuries.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
more  abuse  of  their  powers  than  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  hinder- 
ing of  healthy  competition,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  in  theory 
they  were  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities ; 
and  this  he  explains  by  the  influence  of  the  rich  butchers  in  the  town 
councils.  For  the  rest,  conditions  were  exactly  what  they  were  in 
neighbouring  countries.  Dr.  Adler  follows  the  customary  arrangement 
of  his  theme,  beginning  with  the  supply  of  the  cattle  and  ending  with 
the  journeymen's  brotherhoods,  and  illustrates  the  main  features  of  the 
gild  system  with  abundant  examples  from  the  Fleischerstatuten  and 
Protokollbiicher  of  Posen  and  other  towns. 

What  he  tells  us  may  be  profitably  compared  with  the  state  of 
affairs  in  a  wealthy  town  of  South  Germany  as  set  forth  in  Eugen 
Niibling's  Ulm's  Fleischereiwesen,  one  of  a  series  of  brief,  scholarly  and 
inexpensive  descriptions  of  the  mediaeval  industries  of  Ulm,  issued 
some  three  and  four  years  ago,  to  which  I  am  glad  to  have  this  occasion 
to  call  attention.  Dr.  Niibling  is  not  only  a  great  admirer  of  the  gild 
system  in  the  past ;  he  believes  that  '  the  future  belongs  to  it.'  As  he 
points  out,  wherever  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  of  butcher  is  limited 
by  town  ordinance  to  those  who  can  get  access  to  a  particular  slaughter- 
house, and  that  slaughter-house  is  controlled  by  an  association  of  the 
trade,  there  is  there  a  reproduction  of  mediaeval  gild  restrictions  under 
a  new  name.  This  is  the  case  in  Ulm  to-day  ;  and  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  slaughter-house  of  Ulm  is  not  without  bearing  on  some 

large  questions  of  industrial  organisation. 

W.  J.  Ashley 

Economics :  An  Account  of  the  Belations  between  Private  Pro- 
pertij  and  Public  Welfare.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 
(London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      1896.) 

Professor  Hadley  is  favourably  known  to  English  economic 
students  by  his  book  on  Bailroad  Transportation ^  its  History  and  its 
Laws,  To  the  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  treatise  before  us 
he  has  brought  the  same  qualities  of  clear  exposition,  of  concise  and 
pointed  expression,  of  acute  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  of  for- 
cible and  interesting  reasoning,  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  earlier 
volume,  and  contributed  to  secure  for  it  the  high  place  in  economic 
literature  which  it  deservedly  occupies.  If  on  the  present  occasion  he 
has  not  produced  a  work  of  a  permanence  and  value  commensurate 
with  the  promise  of  his  former  book,  it  is  because  the  conditions  of 
success  have  been  different.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  introduce  order 
and  light  into  the  obscured  and  confused  issues  raised  in  the  questions 
of  railway  transportation  ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  write  a  general 
treatise  on  Economics,  which  should  be  systematic  without  being 
arid,  and  comprehensive  without  being  tedious.  In  his  avoidance  of 
the  latter  evils  we  doubt  whether  Professor  Hadley  has  succeeded  in 
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realising  the  former  aims.  His  treatise,  it  is  true,  is  calculated  to  attract 
the  layman,  and  to  arouse  in  him  an  interest,  which  other  economists 
might  strive  in  vain  to  secure.  Nor  is  it  without  many  suggestions  of 
importance  for  the  professional  economist ;  for  Professor  Hadley  is  an 
acute  critic  and  a  learned  student.  But  the  book  as  a  whole  has  pro- 
duced on  us  the  impression  of  a  series  of  essays  in  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  economic  importance  rather  than  a  systematic  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  economic  principles ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
for  the  purposes  at  least  of  a  text -book,  it  is  likely  to  be  displaced  by 
other  treatises  not  yet  complete. 

Professor  Hadley  himself  modestly  and  justly  remarks  in  his  pre- 
face that,  *  as  long  as  Marshall's  book  remains  incomplete,  there  is 
nothing  which  attempts  to  do  for  the  readers  of  to-day  that  which 
Mill  did  with  such  signal  success  for  those  of  half  a  century  ago.'  In 
the  same  preface  he  observes  that  he  has  *  found  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  the  time-honoured  division  of  the  science  into  the  depart- 
ments of  production,  distribution,  exchange  and  consumption,'  and  that 
the  *  subjects  commonly  treated  under '  these  different  heads  are  dis- 
persed through  various  chapters  of  his  treatise.  The  reason  for  this 
significant  departure  from  tradition  he  discovers  in  what  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  admirable  characteristics  of  his  treatment — the  close 
connection  of  theory  and  practice — and  in  the  prominent  discussion  of 
a  particular  topic,  on  which  he  is  specially  interesting  and  instructive 
— the  *  work  of  the  speculator  in  modern  industry.'  But  we  must  con- 
fess that  to  us  it  appears  that  the  reason  lies  somewhat  deeper,  and 
that  the  consequences  are  more  serious  than  Professor  Hadley  perhaps 
imagines.  For  the  various  chapters  of  the  treatise  seem  scarcely  to 
follow  in  logical  or  necessary  order  on  one  another,  or  to  conduct  the 
student  by  the  successive  stages  of  a  consistent  educational  process 
from  the  outskirts  to  the  recesses  of  economic  science,  or  from  its 
central  elements  to  its  multifarious  developments.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  general  scheme  which  Professor  Hadley  has  set  before 
himself ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  an  impression  of  a  want  of  pro- 
portion in  the  space  assigned  to  the  various  particular  topics  which 
he  discusses. 

His  treatment,  for  instance,  of  speculation,  and  of  combination  of 
capital,  is  undoubtedly  of  value  for  the  advanced  student,  and  contains 
many  instructive  observations,  which  he  would  do  well  to  ponder ; 
and,  as  he  remarks,  these  significant  characteristics  of  modern  business 
require  to  be  placed  in  their  proper  position  in  any  complete  system  of 
economic  doctrine.  But  we  doubt  whether  they  deserve  to  be  ranged, 
as  they  are  in  this  book,  on  the  same  level  of  importance  as  money  or 
credit,  while  the  topic  of  rent,  which  historically  has  played  so  large 
a  part  in  economic  theory,  is  here  only  allowed  a  fraction  of  the 
chapter  on  profits.  From  somewhat  the  same  standpoint  we  should  be 
disposed  to  criticise  the  bibliography  prefixed  to  some  of  the  chapters 
as  inadequate,   and  on  that  account   even   misleading ;   and  we  think 
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that  the  value  of  the  book,  as  an  economic  treatise,  would  have  been 
enhanced  if  the  sectional  numbers  had  been  brought  into  relation, 
either  to  the  analyses  of  the  chapters,  which  appear  unduly  brief,  or 
at  least  to  the  index.  At  present  they  do  little  more  than  serve  to 
show  that  there  are  in  the  book  638  of  these  sections.  In  these 
criticisms  we  are  applying  the  criterion  which  the  author  himself  in- 
vokes ;  and  w^  are  compelled  to  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
treatise  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  satisfactory  text-book. 
We  are 'far  from  denying  to  it  considerable  merits,  apart  from  those 
which,  we  conceive,  properly  belong  to  such  a  systematic  treatise  ;  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  economic  teacher  will  read  it  with  no  little  advan- 
tage to  himself  and  his  pupils. 

On  one  or  two  points,  however,  we  must  dissent  from  Professor 
Hadley's  reasoning.  His  treatment  of  money  seems  to  us  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  he  hardly  does  justice  to  the  results  of  recent  controversies. 
We  doubt  whether,  in  view  of  those  discussions,  it  is  at  all  certain 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  lies,  as  he  contends,  in  identity  between 
the  medium  of  exchange  and  the  standard  of  value ;  for  the  objects 
sought  in  the  two  cases  respectively  are  not  the  same.  We  are 
surprised  that  so  well-informed  a  writer  should  have  omitted  to 
mention  among  index  numbers  which  have  won  an  established  fame 
that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  we  do  not  feel  confident  that  the  rationale 
of  this  mode  of  statistical  reasoning  has  been  entirely  mastered,  or 
presented,  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  But  we  admit  that  we  have 
read  the  chapter  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the  scientific  validity  of 
international  bimetallism,  and  that  Professor  Hadley,  if  we  interpret 
him  aright,  inclines  to  an  opposite  creed.  In  justice  to  him  we  must 
^dd  that  he  does  not  pay  much  regard  to  the  crude  contentions  of 
many  monometallist  writers. 

His  discussion  of  what  is  after  all  the  central  problem  of  economics 
— the  theory  of  value — does  not  appear  to  us  completely  satisfactory. 
Wjc  cannot  blame  him  for  passing  lightly  over  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  theory — whether,  namely,  in  the  case  of  commodities 
obeying  a  law  of  increasing  returns,  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse 
manufacturing  concerns,  the  concerns  on  the  margin  or  those  placed 
well  within  it,  which  determine  the  price — and  we  may,  perhaps,  in 
face  of  this  almost  insoluble  difficulty,  acquiesce  in  his  concliision 
that  *  in  general  it  involves  no  great  error  to  say  that  the  normal 
price  of  any  article  is  measured  by  the  expense  of  producing  addi- 
tional supplies  on  the  part  of  those  who  go  into  business  without 
either  the  advantage  of  the  old  locations  or  the  disadvantage  of  old 
methods.'  Nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  validity  and 
aptness  of  his  criticism  of  the  socialist  theory  of  value,  or  the  appro- 
priateness and  discrimination  of  his  employment  of  mathematical 
reasoning  and  diagrammatic  illustration.  But  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  book,  it  is  rather  the  general  arrangement  than  the  particular 
detail,  which  seems  to  us  defective,  and,  while  the  succeeding  chapter 
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follows  in  natural  order,  the  chapter  itself  is  not  brought  into  close 
relation  with  that  which  precedes,  or  its  central  importance  definitely 
shown. 

Of  the  merits  of  Professor  Hadley's  book  it  is  unnecessary  to 
write  at  length,  for  they  will  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  His  general  position  is.  clearly  defined  in  his  prefieMM. 
The  book,  he  there  states,  is  'an  attempt  to  apply  the  methods  of 
modem  science  to  the  problems  of  modem  business.'  He  has  '  tried  to 
keep  theory  and  application  tc^ether ;  and,  just  as  far  as  possible,  to 
make  the  study  of  practical  problems  a  means  of  developing  and  ex- 
plaining scientific  theories.'  *  In  a  professional  experience,  which  has 
been  about  equally  divided  between  the  editorial  room  and  the  lecture: 
room,'  he  has  '  generally  found  that,  barring  certain  necessary  differ- 
ences in  form  of  presentation,  what  is  good  teaching  in  one  place  is 
good  in  another.'  With  this  object  in  view  he  has  drawn  prominent 
attention  to  certain  conspicuous  incidents  of  modem  business— to  thie 
development  of  speculation  and  the  growth  of  combination.  His  treat- 
ment of  these  topics  appears,  as  we  have  observed,  to  be  disproportionate, 
when  regarded  in  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  subject ;  but, 
taken  by  itself,  it  is  no  less  suggestive  than  diEicriminating^  He  lays  a 
just  and  needed  emphasis  on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
legitimate  and  beneficial,  and  injurious,  if  not  illicit,  speculation ;  and 
he  dwells  instmctively  on  the  causes,  the  characteristics  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  increased  average  size  of  modem  industrial  and 
business  units  shown  by  the  growth  of  combinations,  and  on  the 
parallel  difficulty,  which  presents  itself,  of  preventing  altogether,  or 
restraining  within  limits,  possible  and  natural  developments,  however 
opposed  to  the  public  interest.  In  dealing  with  this  last  topic  he 
travels  over  ground  not  unlike  that  covered  in  his  earlier  book ;  and  the 
student  cannot  fail  to  be  conscious  that  he  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor,  who  is  at  once  informed  with  the  theory  and  acquainted 
with  the  practice,  and  is  continually  alive  to  their  connections  and 
distinctions. 

For,  with  a  keen  and  constant  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
practice,  and  of  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  a  close  and  per- 
sistent comparison  of  theory  with  it,  Professor  Hadley  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  esteem  lightly,  or  to  use  sparingly,  deductive  reasoning. 
As  he  himself  observes,  he  is  *  very  far  from  trying  to  substitute 
economic  history  for  economic  theory.  In  a  book  like  this  the  ex- 
planations are  the  important  thing ;  the  presentation  of  facts  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of  making  the  explanation  clear  and 
comprehensive.'  His  examination  of  the  criticisms  passed  on  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the 
attitude  which  he  adopts  :  and  we  think  that  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  restrictions  discovered  in  practice  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion are  not  so  much  *  automatic  '  as  ^  institutional '  is  at  once  instruc- 
tive and  necessary,  and  that  the  modern  re-statement  of  the  doctrine  in 
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these  pages  may  supply  a  wholesome  corrective  to  not  a  little  loose  and 
hasty  reasoning  found  in  the  writings  of  even  professed  economists. 
In  a  similar  spirit  he  does  not  shrink  from  employing  mathematical 
'diagrams  in  cases  where  they  seemed  necessary  for  a  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  subject '  ;  and  he  is  '  confident  that  time  spent  in 
studying  the  diagrams  will  be  more  than  repaid '  *  for  most  people  who 
are  likely  to  use  '  his  '  book.'  He  has  acquainted  himself  with  recent 
developments  of  theory,  including  those  in  a  mathematical  direction  ; 
and  he  avails  himself,  for  instance,  of  the  speculations  of  the  Austrian 
writers  without  adopting  all  their  conclusions,  while  he  interprets 
General  Walker's  conception  of  the  wage-earner  as  the  'residual 
claimant '  in  the  wide  meaning  that  comprises  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  regards  the  wage-earner  mainly  as  a  consumer.  In  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  final  impression  derived 
from  Professor  Hadley's  reasoning  by  the  ordinary  student  will  be 
sufficiently  definite,  or  that  the  author  himself  has  brought  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  his  scheme  of  doctrine  into  explicit  and  consistent  relation 
with  one  another ;  but  he  certainly  betrays  no  defective  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  deductive  theoretical  reasoning. 

He  declares  that  he  has  *  put  things  as  plainly  as '  he  could ;  and 
the  student  of  this  book  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  presence  and 
influence  of  this  admirable  aim.  The  distinction  drawn  between  in- 
dividualism and  socialism,  and  the  discussion  of  the  policy  and  position 
of  the  Government  towards  the  business  of  banking  in  different  coui^ 
tries,  might  be  cited  as  illustrations — the  one  of  the  clearness  with 
which  Professor  Hadley  seizes  and  presents  broad  important  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  other  of  his  just  appreciation  and  plain  statement  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  practical  policy.  But  the  student  who  is 
interested  in  the  furtherance  of  economic  study — and  to  such  in  our 
opinion  will  Professor  Hadley  mainly  appeal — will  probably  estimate 
no  less  highly  the  sound  sense  of  his  further  declaration  that  '  there 
are  some  parts  of  economics  where  no  amount  of  effort  by  an  author 
will  relieve  the  reader  of  the  necessity  of  doing  independent  thinking 
on  his  own  account.  There  are  many  problems  of  business  life  which 
are  so  complicated  in  reality  that  it  is  unwise  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  simple.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that 
questions  of  money,  of  the  tariff,  or  of  the  relations  between  labour 
and  capital,  are  easy  to  understand  if  properly  presented.  The  sim- 
plicity obtained  by  looking  at  them  from  one  side  only  is  apt  to  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness  and  too  often  of  candour.*  A 
teacher,  who  has  the  courage  and  the  frankness  to  make  this  avowal 
in  his  preface,  may  hope  to  persuade  his  readers  to  trust  themselves 
to  his  guidance ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  volume  before  us,  they  will 
not,  we  think,  be  disappointed  in  an  expectation  of  rising  from  its 
perusal  with  a  feeling  that  they  have  gained  much,  where  they  have 
dissented  and  questioned,  just  as  where  they  have  agreed  or  have  been 
persuaded.      An  able   and   accomplished  reasoner,  a  theorist  who  is 
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acquainted  with  the  details  and  sensible  of  the  importaiuie  of  practioe, 
who  is  keenly  interested  himsell  in  the  subjects  he  'disousBes  and 
capable  of  imparting  to  others  his  own  activity  and  aterftneisB,-  is  "a 
rare  and  welcome  recruit  to  the  army  of  writers  of  general  treatises 
on  economic  principles^  and  Professor  Hadley  comes  to  the  work  jwitb 
a  merited  prestige  derived  from  the  treatment  of  an  important  proUem 
of  modem  economics.  If  he  has  fallen  short  of  the  difficult  achievement 
of  writing  a  perfect  text-book,  he  has  not  failed  to  make  a  valoaUe 
addition  to  economic  literature,  or  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  teabhan 
and  students  for  stimulus  and  for  suggestion.  L.  L.  Prigdi 

hift  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London.    Edited  by  Chablbs 
Booth.    Vol.  Vn.    (London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1896.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Booth  advances  another  stage  towards  the  - 
final  accomplishment  of  the  great  statistical  work,  which  he  commeneed 
ten  yesrrs  ago.  The  classification  of  the  population  of  London  fay 
trades,  which  was  begun  in  the  fifth  volume  (of  the  new  edition),  is 
here  applied  (1)  to  those  occupations  which  deal  with  drvM,  (2)  those 
which  b^ong  to  the  category  of  food  and  drihk^  (3)  dealers  and  clerks, 
(4)  those  which  are  concerned  with  locomotion,  and  (5)  those  which  fall 
under  the  general  heading  of  labour. .  The  system  adopted  is  identical 
with  that  pursued  in  volumes  Y.  and  YI.  and  described  in  the 
former.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  figures  of  the  population 
of  each  separate  trade  are  first  given  by  individuals  and  afterwards  by 
families.  A  '  social  classification '  is  then  employed,  which,  although 
constructed  on  different  principles  from  those  of  the  classification 
adopted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inquiry,  where  the  condition  of  the 
people,  tested  by  their  standard  of  living,  was  presented,  has  been 
found  to  furnish  a  general  confirmation  of  the  results  reached  by  the 
earlier  method.  In  that  earlier  classification  the  people  were  dis- 
tributed into  classes,  accordiog  as  they  might  be  considered  to  be 

*  very  poor,'  *  poor,*  *  comfortable,'  or  to  constitute  the  *  lower  middle,' 
the  *  middle  '  and  the  '  upper  classes.'  The  classification  was  founded 
on  the  subjective  impressions  formed  by  the  school-board  visitors  and 
others  who  were  engaged  in  the  investigation;  whereas  the  newer 
classification  adopted  in  the  later  volumes  is  objective,  and,  in  Mr. 
Booth's  words,  is  *  based  on  a  direct  enumeration  of  the  facts.'  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  fifth  volume : — *  So  far  as  the  population  are 
living  in  less  than  five  rooms,  the  classification  is  based  on  the  number 
of  persons  to  each  room ;  so  far  as  they  are  employers  of  domestic 
indoor  servants,  it  rests  on  the  number  of  persons  served  to  each 
servant;  while  those  who  live  in  five  or  more  rooms,  but  keep  no 
seiTants,  form  a  central  class.'  In  the  present  volume  some  thirty- 
eight  trades  and  occupations  are  treated  in  this  manner,  and  to  the 

*  enumeration '  and  '  social  classification  '  of  the  people  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  trades  and  occupations  themselves  are  added. 
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The  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Booth's  work  has  been  executed 
has  already  secured  general  admiration,  and  the  present  volume  main- 
tains this  repute.  It  is  now  almost  a  commonplace  in  statistical  and 
economic  circles  that  the  picture  which  he  is  engaged  in  drawing  will, 
when  finally  complete,  furnish  a  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  *live*  and  'work,'  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  view  and  correct  perspective  than  for 
accuracy  of  colouring  and  minuteness  of  detail.  In  seeking  to  discover 
and  lay  bare  the  actual  facts,  he  and  his  collaborateurs  have  aimed  at 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone  ;  but  where  opportunity  has  offered  for 
suggesting  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employment,  they  have 
not  shrunk  from  stating  their  opinions  with  impartial  candour.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  present  volume  with  the  classes  of  bakers  and  cab- 
drivers,  among  others.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  result  of  such 
a  systematic  investigation  into  facts  which  admit  of  exact  compre- 
hensive presentation  in  numerical  guise,  has  been  to  correct  and  modify 
impressions  hastily  formed  by  easy  generalisation  from  conspicnous 
incidents :  and  the  trade  of  the  bakers  might  be  cited  as  an  illustrative 
example.  In  other  cases  Mr.  Booth  has  enjoyed  the  rare  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  beneficial  changes  during  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, or  the  rarer  fortune  of  having  himself  been  instrumental  in 
effecting  improvement.  *  In  1887,'  he  writes  in  this  volume,  *  when 
dock  employment  was  considered  by  us  as  a  principal  East  End 
industry,  the  position  was  found  to  be  very  hopeless  as  well  as  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  employers  were  content,  and  the  men,  though 
far  from  content,  were  entirely  unorganised.  The  dock  managers 
accepted  the  crowd  and  struggle  at  the  dock  gates  as  an  inevitable 
phenomenon,  which  happened  to  fit  in  well  with  the  conditions  of 
their  trade.  They  could  always  be  sure  of  sufficient  labour,  and, 
though  its  quality  might  be  bad,  its  pay  was  correspondingly  low. 
The  character  of  the  men  matched  well  with  the  character  of  the 
work  and  that  of  its  remuneration.  All  alike  were  low  and  irregular. 
The  vicious  circle  was  complete.'  '  But,'  he  continues,  *  in  1892  all 
this  was  changed.  The  unions  founded  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  1888  had  a  remarkable  career,  and,  if  some  mistakes  were  made, 
and  some  hopes  disappointed,  there  remains  a  foundation  on  which 
much  may  yet  be  built,  and  an  inspiring  record.'  The  result 
achieved  in  this  instance  by  organisation  finds  a  less  perfect  parallel 
in  the  case  of  some  other  trades  described  in  this  volume,  and  in 
certain  occupations  where  organisation  has  been  found  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  on  an  effective  basis,  the  *  increased  efficiency  of 
inspection  by  the  Factory  and  other  inspectors  has  had  a  salutary 
effect.'  This  is  the  case  with  the  tailoring  trade,  where  'in  the 
East  End  the  employers  are  more  careful  not  to  overcrowd  their 
work-rooms ;  in  the  West  a  few  small  workshops  have  been  closed,  and 
in  their  place  large  new  workshops  are  springing  up,  where  the  men 
pay  2s.  or  35.  a  week  for  a  seat.'    '  Such  inspection  exercises,'  writes  Mr. 
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Arkell,  who  deals  with  this  section  of  the  volume,  '  a  strong,  though 
often  unrecognised,  influence  upon  the  trade,  and  steady,  although 
slow,  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  condition  of  the  men  working 
in  the  shops.  The  compulsory  registration  of  out-workers  acts  in  a 
similar  manner  on  behalf  of  the  home-workers.' 

We  have  quoted  the  actual  language  used  by  Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Arkell,  in  these  two  cases,  because  they  afford  typical  and  con- 
vincing illustrations  of  the  great  social  and  economic  advantage  of 
the  statistical  work  which  Mr.  Booth  has  planned,  and  now  largely 
executed,  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit.  His  task  was  commenced  at 
a  time  when  the  sympathy  of  the  general  public  was  warmly  interested 
on  behalf  of  the  toiling  multitudes  of  the  population  of  London,  when 
it  was  dimly  conscious  of  certain  evils,  but  unable  to  devise  or  apply 
a  remedy,  because  it  did  not  know  their  real  character,  or  gauge  their 
precise  extent,  and  when  it  was  only  too  likely,  from  ignorance  of 
the  facts,  to  be  beguiled  into  mischievous,  if  not  irretrievable,  error. 
Mr.  Booth's  appearance  on  the  scene  helped  to  dispel  much  of  this 
uncertainty  and  bewilderment,  and  to  introduce  light  into  the  dark- 
ness. He  has,  in  short,  performed  by  dint  of  individual  zeal  and 
private  resources  that  necessary  work  of  investigation  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  rightful  business  of  Eoyal  Commissions 
and  preliminary  to  legislative  action  ;  and  the  many  Commissions 
before  which  he  has  given  evidence,  and  the  weight  which  has  been 
attached  to  his  opinions  and  suggestions  attest  the  public  utiUty  of  the 
task  which  he  has  essayed. 

The  present  volume  contains  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
material  which  he  has  brought  together  into  accessible  shape,  digested 
into  intelligible  order,  and  prepared  for  the  meditations  of  the  student 
and  the  proposals  of  the  social  reformer.  It  defies  analysis  because 
of  its  detail ;  and  yet  it  is  so  attractively  presented  that,  for  that  reason 
alone,  the  reader  would  censure  rather  than  commend  the  reviewer 
who  endeavoured  to  supply  any  substitute  for  direct  acquaintance. 
We  may  content  ourselves  with  brief  allusions  to  some  of  its  more 
conspicuous  features — to  the  strong  organisation  existing  among  the 
hatters,  to  the  palpable  and  extensive  injury  wrought  to  the  sugar- 
refining  trade  by  the  sugar  bounties,  to  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
machinery  in  the  milling  industry,  to  the  large  and  almost  complete 
substitution  in  the  milk-trade  of  milk  brought  from  the  country  for 
that  produced  from  cows  kept  in  London,  to  the  strong  preponderance 
of  Welshmen  in  the  dairying  business,  to  the  speculative  nature  of 
the  costermonger's  employment,  and  the  delicate  character  of  the  con- 
nection of  certain  markets  with  certain  localities,  which  may  be  ruined 
by  a  change  to  another  side  of  the  same  street,  and,  much  more,  to  a 
new  street  altogether,  to  the  substitution  of  the  check  system  for  the 
previous  laxity  prevailing  and  recognised  among  omnibus-conductors, 
to  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  profit-sharing  among  gas-\vorkers. 
These  are  but  a  sample  of  the   topics   treated  in   the  course  of   the 
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present  volume,  which,  dealing  ae  it  does  with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
industries,  is  perhaps  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  while  it  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  statistical  and 
economic  student  by  the  same  admirable  qualities  as  those  which 
have  marked  the  previous  instalments  of  this  immense  work.  When 
Mr.  Booth  has  reached  his  goal,  which  is  now  coming  within  measurable 
distance,  we  can  hardly  imagine  what  fresh  statistical  worlds  will 
be  left  for  him  to  conquer. 

L.  L.  Price 

The  Labour  Problem.     By  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.     (London  : 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1896.) 

To  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  the  comprehensive  subject  of  the 
*  Labour  Problem'  few  will  deny  that  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Labour 
Commission  brings  peculiar  advantages.     In  the  course  of  his  official 
duties  a  vast  amount  of   authoritative    information    relating  to    the 
conditions  and   aspirations  of  labour  must  necessarily  have  passed 
before  him ;  and  of   this  material  Mr.  Drage  makes  no  stinted  use 
in  the    present  volume.      Indeed,  we  cannot    help   feeling   that   the 
quantity  of  matter  at  his  command  may  have  proved   a  hindrance 
as  well  as  a  help.     For,  as  he  states  in  his  Preface,  this  book,  which 
extends  to  four  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  type,  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  work  which  he  has  already  in  part  performed,  and  in  part  has 
contemplated  as  allowing  of  early  achievement.    Two  previous  volumes, 
treating  respectively  of  the  Unemployed  and  the  Aged  Poor,  have  pre- 
ceded the  present,  which  is  in  its  turn  to  be  followed  by  a  further 
volume  dealing  with  the  *  great  self-governing  associations  of  the  em- 
ploying and  working  classes,  and  especially  with  their  contribution  to 
social  peace.*     We  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  economic  student,  con- 
fronted  with   this   rapid   and   voluminous   production,    will    entirely 
approve  of  Mr.  Drage's  fertility,  though  he  may  concur  in  the  testimony 
that   Mr.   Drage   himself  accords  to  the  '  labour  which,'  he  remarks, 
*  specialists  will  at  once  see  must  have  been  required  '  for  the  preparation 
of    the  instalment  contained  in  the  present  work.     Mr.  Drage,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  does  not  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  Labour  Problem  any  very  new  or  startUng  information.      His 
work  aspires  to  fulfil  the  function  of  compilation  rather  than  that  of 
independent  suggestion.     He  furnishes  for  the  most  part  an  elaborate 
reproduction  of  the  work  of  original  researchers,  combined  with  copious 
extracts  from  evidence  taken  before  the  Labour  Commission.     We  must 
own  to  a  doubt  whether  so  considerable  an  addition  was  required  to  the 
somewhat  abundant  literature  already  available  on  separate  parts  of 
the  subjects  here  treated  as  a  whole. 

But,  when  we  have  uttered  this  protest  in  the  interests  of  the  lazy 

or  wearied  student,  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Drage  is  himself  keenly 

interested  in  the  questions  which  he  handles ;  that  he  contrives  to  impart 

some  of  this  interest  to  his  readers ;  that  he  is  no  less  candid  than  he  is 
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confident  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  that,  if  this  candour 
sometimes  provokes  opposition,  its  boldness  tends  to  banish  the 
dulness  or  dryness,  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a  work.  The 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  wages :  to  their  actual  advance,  to  the  main 
forces  which  determine  their  amount,  to  the  different  methods  of  in- 
dustrial remuneration  in  vogue  or  suggested.  The  second  chapter 
is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
mainly  in  connection  with  proposals  for  a  further  limitation  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  The  third  chapter  deals  with  employers'  liability ; 
the  fourth  with  protective  legislation  and  inspection;  the  fifth  and 
sixth  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children  ;  the  seventh  with 
State  and  municipal  employment  and  regulation  of  industry,  and  the 
eighth  and  last  with  the  subject  of  trade  disputes.  In  the  Appendices 
Mr.  Drage  discusses  socialism  in  relation  to  the  labour  question,  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  some  minor  matters  concerning^ 
their  industrial  conditions. 

His  own  economic  creed,  as  enunciated  in  his  Preface  and  pro- 
pounded repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  book,  is  that'  in  *  self-help  as 
opposed  to  socialism  the  chief  remedy  for  our  national  troubles  lies.* 
*  Self-help,'  he  proceeds  to  add,  *  mUst  of  course  be  supplemented  by  a 
steady  and  sympathetic  administration  of  existing  laws,  assisted  from 
time  to  time  by  practical  detailed  ditnendments  of  these  laws  to  meet 
the  ever- varying  conditions  of  industry  and  commerce.'  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  that  the  proposals  for  a  further  legislative  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  the  second  chapter,  the  question  of  State  and 
municipal  employment  and  regulation  of  industry  in  the  seventh,  and 
the  attitude  of  socialism  to  the  labour  question  in  the  first  appendix, 
are  discussed.  The  position  is  not  new,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
social  inquirers  before  Mr.  Drage  ;  but  he  supports  it  with  vigour, 
and  marshals  in  its  defence  a  mass  of  recent  as  well  as  older  facts. 
Of  the  recent  facts  many,  as  we  have  remarked,  were  placed  before  the 
Labour  Commission,  while  the  older  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
taken  from  writers  whose  repute  and  authority  are  firmly  established. 

L.  L.  Price 

The  History  of  Economics.        By  Henry  Dunning  MacLeod, 
M.A.     (London:  Bliss,  Sands  ct  Co.    189().) 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  not  exactly  what  an  ordinary  reader 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  volume  entitled  The  History  of  EconoinicSy  at 
any  rate  if  it  were  written  by  an  ordinary  writer.  There  are  two  Books. 
Book  I.,  *  On  the  Nature  and  History  of  Economies,'  contains  three 
chapters ;  Chapter  I.  on  the  method  of  investigation  proper  to 
economics,'  Chapter  H.  *  on  the  nature  of  a  physical  science ;  and  on 
the  formation  of  general  concepts  and  axioms,'  and  Chapter  III.  entitled, 
'  history  of  economics.'  The  last  chapter  is  much  the  longest  of  the 
three,  but  the  whole  of  Book  I.  only  occupies  168  pages,  while  Book  II., 
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entitled  *  The  Fundamental  Concepts  and  Axiomsof  Economics/ fills  522. 
This  second  book  consists  of  a  series  of  sixty -seven  articles,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  from  '  Acceptilation,'  *  Accommodation  Paper,'  and 
'  Annuity,'  down  to  *  Trade  Secrets,'  *  Value,'  and  *  Wealth.' 

Mr.  MacLeod  will  be  the  first  to  excuse  us  if  we  begin  with  the  chapter 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  volume,  and  if  in  that  chapter  we 
pass  over  Adam  Smith,  Kicardo,  Say,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  the  few  other 
names  mentioned,  and  come  at  once  to  the  section  which  bears  the 
interesting  heading  *  The  Author,'  since  undoubtedly  the  point  in  tha 
history  of  economics  on  which  Mr.  MacLeod  is  most  capable  of  throwing 
light  is  his  own  singular  position  therein.  Both  in  intellectual  power 
and  literary  brilHancy,  he  is  far  above  many  economists  who  have  obtained 
high  rank.  His  works  are  many  and  voluminous,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  a  sale  which  only  a  few  economists  would  despise.  He 
has  had  some  devout  disciples,  and  the  highest  authorities  have 
acknowledged  the  *  suggestive  '  nature  of  his  works.  And  yet  he  is — 
outside  the  pale.  No  economist  accepts  his  main  conclusions ;  no 
economist  even  takes  the  trouble  to  refute  them.  There  is  no 
connection  whatever. 

The  autobiographical  sketch  which  he  gives  goes  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  riddle.  Born  in  the  earlier  twenties,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  landed  proprietor  and  member  of  parliament,  he  became  a  free 
trader,  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  management  of  land,  read 
with  an  eminent  barrister  in  chambers,  and  settled  some  doubtful  point 
in  the  Scotch  poor  law  before  he  had  ever  *  read  a  line  of  any  work  on 
Economics.'  When  over  thirty,  he  became  director  of  a  joint  stock 
bank,  and  was  consulted  by  his  colleagues  on  certain  points  in  the  law 
of  banking.  The  case  which  he  drew  up  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  and 
which  satisfied  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  *  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Science  of  Economics,'  as,  of  course,  understood  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Leod.    What  happened  may  be  best  related  in  his  own  words : — 

*  As  the  points  raised  by  the  case  were  perfectly  novel,  I  thought  that  there 
might  perhaps  some  light  on  them  to  be  found  in  the  current  books  on 
economics,  and  I  then  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  study  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo^ 
and  Mill.  I  had  not  the  sUghtest  idea  what  the  Science  of  Economics  was.  I 
expected  to  find  treatises  on  a  Science  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those  on 
Physical  Science,  to  which  I  was  accustomed.  Being  perfectly  famiUar  in 
practice  with  all  the  subjects  which  these  works  treated  about,  I  can  hardly 
express  the  disappointment  I  felt  at  reading  them.  It  was  true  that  they  had 
done  immense  services  in  clearing  away  old  prejudices  and  impediments  to  trade, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  actual  principles  and  mechanism  of 
commerce  they  were  absolutely  worthless.  They  were  merely  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion and  contradictions.  They  were  utterly  unable  to  give  any  true  scientific 
definitions,  or  if  they  sometimes  did  hit  upon  a  good  definition,  they  were  unable 
to  adhere  to  it.  They  never  made  any  attempt  to  give  any  exposition  of  the 
actual  facts  of  business,  as  treatises  on  science  are  bound  to  do.  They  were  in 
flat  contradiction  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  on  every  single  point.  In 
fact,  they  were  in  no  sense  a  science,  but  the  butcherj'  of  a  science.  I  saw  that 
the  greatest  opportunity  that  had  come  to  any  man  since  the  days  of  Grahleo,^ 
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had  oome  to  me,  and  I  then  determmed  to  devote  myself  to  the  ocmsftmcMon 
of  a  real  Boienoe  of  Economics,  on  the  model  of  the  already  established  physioal 
'sciences.  Even  then,  from  the  study  of  these  works,  I  could  discern  from  Adam 
Smith,  Bicardo,  and  especially  Whately,  that  Economics  is  in  reality  ihe  SdeniQe 
of  Exchanges  or  of  Commerce,  or  the  Theory  of  Value.* 

In  short,  Mr.  MacLeod  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  snbjeot,  as 
an  almost  middle-aged  lawyer  consulted  on  a  question  of  banking. 
Misled  by  the  somewhat  egotistical  vein  which  may  be  traced  m  all 
his  works,  he  immediately  concluded  that  those  parts  of  polilieiil 
economy  in  which  he  was  not  inteiested  ought  not  to  be  indnded 
therein,  and  consiequently  proceeded  to  reject  the  whole  of  what  is 
commonly  called  production,  distribution,  and  consumption.    Witti  a 
boldness  which  is  magnificent  rather  than  admirable,  he  asserts  that 
before  Say  wrote,  production  meant  offering  for  sale,  distribution  meml 
exchange,  and  consumption  meant  purchase  for  use  and  enjoynfieiit, 
and  he  thinks  that  these  meanings  ought  to  be  reverted  to.   Now  olher 
economists,  even  while  making  value  the  central  pivot  of  economies, 
have  always  realised,  more  or  less,  that  what  people  are    reaUy 
interested  in  is  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  quantities  of  wealth 
obtained  by  individuals  and  communities,  and,  with  occasional  aberra- 
tions, have  kept  this  fact  in  view.    To  Mr.  MacLeod,  on  the  other 
hand, intent  as  he  is  upon  exchange  and  value  for  their  own  sake*' 
quantities  of  wealth  and  the  material  well*being  of  the  human  race 
have  no  near  connection  with  each  other.    It  is  wealth  in  the  abstract 
and  not  the  wealth  of  nations  and  individuals  that  he  studies.    Hence 
his  inclusion  in  *  wealth  '  of  various  rights  and  obligations  which  other 
economists  omit  because  they  would  not  be  entered  in  a  catalogue  of 
the  things  which  constitute   the  capital  wealth  of  a  nation.     The 
actual  difference  here,  once  understood,  is  not  very  important.     There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Mr.  MacLeod  were  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  would  propose  to  enrich    the   country  by  issuing   a 
thousand  millions  of  consols.     He  himself  tells  us  (p.  231)  that  the 
statement  *  credit  is  capital/ his  favourite  proposition,  *  simply  means  that 
commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  credit,  by  bank-notes,  cheques, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  instruments,  as  well  as  by  money.'     But 
his  failure  to  imderstand  the  difference  between  his  own  point  of  view 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  economists  has  placed  a  great  gap  between 


him  and  them  which  no  criticism  can  bridge  over. 


Edwin  Cannan 


Lectures  on  Justice ,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow  by  Adam  Smith.  Eeported  by  a 
Student  in  1763.  And  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1896.     Pp.  xl.,  293,  8vo.     lOs.  6d.  nett.) 

*  To  live  with  the  eternitie  of  her  fame,'  the  dedication  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  to  Elizabeth,  at  once  recurs  to  the  mind  in  reviewing  a  book 
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« 

destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the  memory  of  Adam  Smith.  Virtually 
the  recovery  of  a  lost  work,  it  shows  us  the  intellect  of  the  great  econo- 
mist moving  in  a  new  sphere,  in  Jurisprudence  ;  it  gives  us  his  earlier 
views  upon  many  topics  handled  thirteen  years  later  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  and  in  Mr.  Cannan's  opinion  *  it  enables  us  to  follow  the 
gradual  construction  '  of  that  work  '  almost  from  its  very  foundation, 
and  to  distinguish  positively  between  what  the  original  genius  of  its 
author  created  out  of  British  materials  on  the  one  hand  and  French 
materials  on  the  other.'  *  To  distinguish  positively,'  is  much  too  strong 
a  phrase ;  but  the  lectures  are  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  in  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  authenticity  of  the 
report  is  beyond  question.  Our  readers  were  informed  of  its  discovery 
and  character  in  the  Economic  Journal  of  June  last  (p.  330),  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  the  account  of  the  manuscript  there  given. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  eloquent  in  testimony  to  the  abiding 
interest  taken  in  Adam  Smith,  We  have  just  seen  an  Adam  Smith 
chair  of  Political  Economy  founded  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
there  has  been  a  fertile  crop  of  Adam  Smith  studies.  Professor  Has- 
bach  has  carefully  stated  and  compared  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
philosophical  principles  which  are,  he  supposes,  the  groundwork  of  the 
economics  of  Quesnay  and  of  Adam  Smith.  Dr.  Feilbogen  has 
published  a  monograph  upon  Smith  und  Turgot.  Mr.  John  Eae  has 
given  us  a  vivid  and  conscientious  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Bonar's 
Catalogue  of  his  Library  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
Mr.  Cannan  in  editing  these  lectures.  What  Adam  Smith  has  to  say 
about  *  Justice  *  is  of  much  significance  in  connection  with  Professor 
Hasbach's  inquiry,  for  it  throws  new  light  upon  the  conception  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  which  plays  a  large  part  in  all  Smith's  writings.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  his  first  Moral  Philosophy  lectures  dealt  with 
Natural  Theology,  the  second  were  on  Ethics  (which  he  might  have 
called  Natural  or  rationalistic  morality),  the  third  on  Justice  (which  he 
calls  Natural  Jurisprudence),  and  the  fourth  grew  into  the  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  WeaHh  of  Nations,  Nor  is  this 
the^only  service  which  the  lectures  on  Justice  render.  There  are,  here 
and  there,  passages  of  economic  interest  like  the  remarks  on  monopolies 
and  corporations  (p.  130),  and  the  law  lectures  are  a  new  gauge  to  the 
calibre  of  Adam  Smith's  culture  and  originality.  They  exhibit  fairly 
wide  reading,  sound  and  independent  judgment— if  sometimes  that  of  the 
layman  rather  than  the  practical  lawyer — and  the  author's  undoubted 
gift  of  felicitous  phrasing.  Blackstone  had  not  yet  commenced  to  make 
the  English  law  '  speak  the  language  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman' ;  and 
Adam  Smith's  lectures,  though  different  in  scope  and  purpose  from  the 
famous  Commentaries f  would  have  found  in  1763  a  fairly  open  field.  Not 
that  they  would  have  been  of  much  value  to  the  lawyer.  They  abound 
n  small  errors,  even  judged  from  a  contemporary  standpoint.  Grotius 
and  Pufendorf,  Hobbes  and  Montesquieu,  with  Justinian's  Institutes 
and  a  smattering  of  modern  law,  made  a  poor  working  equipment  even 
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in  the  18th  century;  while  Niebuhr's  subsequent  discovery  of  Gains*  and 
the  commentaries  of  Savigny,  Puohta  and  other  19th  centnry  scholars 
have  greatly  modified  earlier  views  of  legal  antiquities.  This  Journal  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss' the  lectures.on  Justice;  but  the  opening  sentence 
shows  how  little  the  influence  of  Montesquieu  had  impressed  the  idea 
of  relativity  upon  Adam  Smith.  *  Jurisprudence/  he  sajrs,  *  is  that 
science  which  inquires  into  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  law  of  all  nations/ — a  definition  rather  of  what 
Bentham  calls  Deontology  than  of  Jurisprudence  proper,  whose  function 
is  the  study  of  legal  concepts  as  they  are,  and  not  of  legal  systems 
as  they  '  ought  to  be.'  The  law  of  husband  and  wife,  for  example, 
must  cUffer  very  much  in  monogamous  and  polygamous  countries ;  but 
here,  as  in  his  economics,  Adam  Smith  is  prone  to  regard  ideal 
principles  of  government  as  of  universal  application.  The  word 
^  natural '  is  of  constant  occurrence.  We  find  it  used  six  times  in  as 
many  pages  (19-25).  From  these  and  other  points  of  interest  to  the 
economist  in  the  lectures  on  Justice,  we  must  turn,  however,  to  the 
second  and  smaller  portion  of  the  book,  dealing  with  Police,  Bevenue, 
and  Arms. 

The  lectures  on  Police  and  Bevenue  amount  on  a  rough  computa- 
tion to  one-eleventh  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
in  which  many  portions  of  them  were  incorporated  with  comparatively 
little  variation.  The  points  of  difference  are  often  of  piquant  interest. 
There  is  one  passage  (p.  189)  which  bimetallists  will  not  be  slow  to 
mark :  '  A  diminution  [i,e,,  a  lowering  of  the  nominal  value  of  coin, 
in  other  words  a  fall  of  prices]  has  always  a  worse  effect  than  an 
augmentation.  An  augmentation  injures  the  creditor,  a  diminution 
the  debtor,  who  should  always  be  favoured.  If  I  bind  for  ten  pounds 
and  be  obliged  to  pay  fifteen,  common  industry  must  be  excessively 
embarrassed.'  Nor  will  the  socialists  fail  to  notice  pp.  163  and  257  : 
'  The  artisan  who  works  at  his  ease  within  doors  has  far  more  than 
the  poor  labourer  who  trudges  up  and  down  without  intermission. 
Thus,  he  who  as  it  were  bears  the  burden  of  society,  has  the  fewest 
advantages.  .  .  '  'It  may  very  justly  be  said  that  the  people  who 
clothe  the  whole  world  are  in  rags  themselves.'  Mr.  Cannan  furnishes 
an  interesting  introduction,  a  table  of  a  hundred  parallels  to  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  four  hundred  other  references  in  his  notes. 
By  the  aid  of  these  the  reader  is  enabled  to  study  the  resemblances 
between  the  lectures  and  the  finished  treatise.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  these  *  parallel '  passages  distinguished  by  different  type 
in  the  text,  instead  of  tabulated — ungracious  though  it  may  seem  to 
criticise  in  any  respect  the  work  of  an  editor  who  has  conducted  his 
labours  with  a  thoroughness  and  care  which  can  only  be  described  as 
affectionate.  It  is  very  rarely  he  is  found  tripping.  A  note  on  p.  211 
in  which  he  ascribes  to  Law  the  authorship  of  Paterson's  Proposals,  is 
almost  the  only  slip  we  have  noticed. 

Nearly  every  page  of  the  lecture  on  Police  offers  some  temptation 
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to  linger,  to  point  out  changes  of  opinion  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  or 
to  suggest  the  original  of  one  statement  or  another.  But  our  remain- 
ing comments  must  be  confined  to  the  editor's  remarks  upon  British 
and  French  materials  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  review.  We  see 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Adani  Smith  \va8  entirely  ignorant  of  French 
economics  in  1763.  He  might  have  already  read,  c.^.,  Herbert's  Essai 
1755,  the  articles  of  Quesnay  and  Turgot  in  the  Encyclopedie  on  Fcmiiers, 
FoireSy  Fondations,  and  Grains,  1756-7,  Turgot's  Eloge  de  Goimiay, 
1759,  Mirabeau's  Ami  des  Homnies,  1755-1760  (including  the  Tableau 
Oeconomiqiie  with  its  explanation),  Mirabeau's  Thdorie  de  rimpdt,  1760, 
and  his  Philosophie  Burale,  1763,  quoted  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and 
called  by  Grimm  *  The  Pentateuch  of  the  Sect '  of  the  Economistes.  In 
fine,  the  whole  physiocratic  doctrine  had  been  given  to  the  world 
before  these  lectures  were  delivered,  and  it  is  a  large  assumption  that 
Adam  Smith  was  still  ignorant  of  its  existence.  He  had  evidently 
already  developed  a  taste  for  French  literature.  He  uses  the  French 
terms  Police  (cf.  Herbert's  Essai  sur  la  police  des  Grains,  and  Bandeau's 
Analyse  des  £tats  polices)  and  concurrence  in  the  sense  of  '  competition ' 
(pp.  236,  240),  and  had  read  at  least  Montesquieu  and  Du  Verney. 
Pages  224  and  230  (paragraph  beginning  ^Agriculture  is  of  all  other  arts 
the  most  beneficent  to  society  '....*  agriculture,  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry ')  are  very  like  parts  of  Quesnay's  article  on  Grains  ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  a  little  perverse  on  the  editor's  part  to  refer  in  his 
notes  to  articles  like  Art  and  Epingles  in  the  Encyclopedie  as  '  authorities 
open  to  Adam  Smith,'  and  not  to  give  a  reference  of  this  kind.  It  is 
clear  that  Adam  Smith  was  not  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
French  school  in  1763  ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  contention  that  so 
far  as  he  agreed  with  them  in  1763  he  was  independent  of  them  in  1776. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  demur  to  the  implication  that  what  was  added  to 
these  lectures  from  1763  to  1776  is  *  created  out  of  French  materials.* 
Much  of  what  was  best  in  the  French  writers  before  1776  was  common  to 
them  with  their  British  contemporaries.  It  would  often  be  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  determine  whether  some  of  Adam  Smith's  later  views  were 
derived,  say,  from  Quesnay  or  from  Tucker.  The  lectures  on  Police  are 
distinctly  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  earlier  work  of  Cantillon,  Hume, 
and  Tucker,  and  disprove  the  claims  of  priority  which  are  suggested  in 
Mr.  Kae's  biography.  If  these  few  loosely  connected  essays  were  the 
best  economic  thought  of  which  Adam  Smith  was  capable  in  1763,  after 
lecturing  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  they  show  sufficiently  the  immense 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  subsequent  study  of  the  Physiocrats 
and  others,  and  the  peculiar  physiocratic  doctrines  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  of  *  productive  '  and  *  unproductive '  employments  of  capital 
and  the  like,  must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Quesnay's 
school.  But  the  lectures  are  far  from  closing  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Cannan  says  '  it  is  plain  that  Smith  acquired  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  a  scheme  of  distribution  from  the  physiocrats,'  though  his  own 
scheme   w^as   very   different  from  theirs.     With  this  opinion  it  may 
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be  allowable  to  compare   my  own  view  expressed  in  ld90  in  th 
Harvard  Quarterly    Journal   of  Economics  (p.  454):     'The  debt  of 
Qnesnay  to  Gantillpn  is  not  a  bdrfowing  of  detail,  but  ah  influence  of 
spirit..   It  was  not  upon  questions  of  grande  or  petite  culture^  of  oxen 
or  hprses,  of  productive  or  unproductive  labour,  that  he  found  help  in 
GantilloKiy  but  in  the' scientific  attitude  which  he  adopted  when  he 
approached  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.    This  organisation  of  principle 
and  analytical  habit  of  mind,  characteristic  of  the  £conomistes,  con- 
stituted their  very  real    service  to  Adam  Smith.'     Take  away  the 
'  scheme  of  distribution '  from  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and 
what  is  left  is  of  little  account. 

Mr.  Cannan's  attack  upon  Thorold  Bogers  is  crushing  and  conclu- 
sive. But  this  easy  victory  does  not  disprove  the  possibility  of  an 
influence  of  Turgot  upon  Adam  Smith.  Bogers  chose  his  quotations 
ttnintelligently.  It  is  incredible  that  Adam  Smith,  who  met  Tui^t 
in  Paris  and  discussed  economics  with  him  when  his  liSfhxions  were  . 
being  written,  should  never  have  had  the  curiosity  to  rekd  them  when 
they  af^eared,  and  they  contain  many  passages  (not  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  Lectures)  which  offer  much  closer  resemblance  in  ideas  to  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  than  any  which  Bogers  quotes.  The  late  Dr. 
Hodgson  expressed  an  opinion  that  Adam  Smith  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  B^flexions  by  Tucker,  to  whom  Turgot  sent  a  copy  in  1770; 
though  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  foundation  this  opinion  rested. 
But  to  pursue  this  subject  would  carry  us  too  far.  We  can  only  conclude 
by  congratulating  ourselves  upon  possessing  this  valuable  addition 
to  the  classical  literature  of  economics,  and  by  complimenting  the 
editor  upon  the  great  skill  and  infinite  pains  with  which  he  has  pre- 
sented it  to  the  world  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of 
himself. 

Henry  Higgs 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 

On  the  Correlation  of  Total  Pauperism  with  Proportion 

OF  Out-relief. 

II.  males  over  sixty-five. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  December  1895,^  I  dealt  briefly  with 
the  problem  of  the  correlation  of  pauperism  with  out-relief  so  far  as  re- 
gards general  pauperism  at  all  ages.  I  formed  tables  for  the  years  1871 
and  1891,  showing  the  frequency  of  unions  in  which  a  certain  pauperism 
was  combined  with  a  certain  ratio  of  outdoor  to  indoor  relief,  and 
calculated  the  correlation  coefficient  for  each  of  these  tables.  The 
correlation  was  positive,  indicating  a  correspondence  of  a  high  pauper- 
ism with  a  high  proportion  of  out-relief.  To  confirm  this  result,  and 
to  meet  in  advance  any  objections  that  might  be  raised  on  the  score  of 
my  use  of  the  correlation  coefficient  for  non-normal  correlation,  I 
also  formed  a  table  (Table  III.  p.  610)  showing  the  average  pauperism 
corresponding  to  successive  out-relief  ratios,  and  found  that  the 
rise  in  pauperism,  as  the  out-relief  ratio  was  increased  was  well 
marked  and  uniform.  These  results  naturally  led  mejto  criticise  the 
conclusions  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  work  on  the  *  Aged 
Poor,'  conclusions  which  had  in  fact  suggested  my  investigation.  To 
these  criticisms  Mr.  Booth  replied  in  the  following  number  of  the 
Journal.2 

I  propose  in  the  present  note  to  deal  first  with  some  of  Mr. 
Booth's  remarks  and  then  pass  on  to  the  case  of  the  aged  poor. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Booth's  reply  is,  I  take  it,  really  this  :  that  in  say- 
ing ^  there  was  no  *  general  relation  '  between  pauperism  and  the  pro- 
portion of  relief  given  out  of  doors,  he  meant  simply  that  there  was  no 
relation  true  for  every  single  instance.  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  he  expected  to  find  one ;  surely  such  a  particular 
relation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  form  of  statistics  where  one  quantity 
(e.g,f  pauperism)  is  a  function  of  a  great  many  others  {e.g,,  proportion  of 
out-relief,  actual  poverty,  proportion  of  the  old  to  the  whole  population^ 
previous  history  of  the  union  as  regards  all  these  variables,  &c.).     The 

1  Vol.  v.,  p.  603.  2  Yoi  VI.  (present  volume),  p.  70. 

'  *  Aged  Poor — Condition,'  p.  423,  conclusion  2  below. 
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average  must,  in  such  a  case,  take  the  place  of  the  single  instance ; 
the  methods  of  statistics  must  replace  '  Individual  Comparisons.' 

'.  .  .  .  I  did  not  omit  any  union.  The  results  are  therefore  as 
general  as  they  can  be,  ...  /  says  Mr.  Booth,  of  the  lists  in  his 
*  Aged  Poor,'  and  objects  to  my  statement  that  his  general  conclusions 
are  founded  on  particular  instances.  I  quite  admit  that  .the  groups  of 
unions  chosen  cover  all  the  unions  of  the  country,  but  this  does  not 
make  the  results  founded  on  such  lists  general  unless  some  method  of 
averaging  is  employed.  The  conclusions  in'the  section  of  the  '  Aged 
Poor,'  truly  headed  '  Individual  Comparisons,'  are  all  based  on  com- 
parisons of  the  top  and  bottom  union  of  each  list.  The  only  generalis- 
ing process  adopted  appears  to  be  '  looking  down  the  list '  (remarks  on 
group  IX.) — ^not  a  very  fruitful  statistical  method. 

In  order  to  illustrate  his  meaning  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  general 
relation,'  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  list  of  fifty  unions  forming  his  group  I.^ 
and  draws  curves  showing  the  pauperism  and  proportion  of  out-relief 
in  these  unions — grouping  them  in  order  of  descending  pauperism. 
The  two  curves,  he  says,  do  not  appear  to  rise  and  fall  together. 
Further,  if  we  omit  only  one  union,  we  no  longer  find  a  lower  out-relief 
in  the  twenty-five  unions  with  the  lower  pauperism,  but  simply  the 
same  proportion  of  out-relief  in  both  cases. 

I  must  confess  if  I  had  examined  Mr.  Booth's  lists  as,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  have  done,  his  Group  No.  I.  would  have  called  for  some 
remarks.  Small  groups  are  always  rather  dangerous,  and  this  one 
happens  to  be  quite  peculiarly  so.  Of  the  fifty  agricultural  unions  in 
the  group,  the  first  twenty-five  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties,  the  second  twenty-five  almost  entirely 
from  the  northern  counties.  The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  first  group  would  be  10s.  to  135.  a  week,  in  the  second  group  16s.  to 
17s.  a  week.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  great  diflference  in  wealth 
hides  the  eflfect  of  the  differences  in  administration — that  the  Yorkshire 
unions  have  less  pauperism  than  those  of  the  southern  coimties,  not- 
withstanding their  higher  proportion  of  out-relief  ?  That  this  discon- 
tinuity between  the  two  halves  of  Mr.  Booth's  list  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  his  result,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  If  the  right-hand 
half  of  his  diagram  be  covered  up,  the  common  trend  of  the  pauperism 
and  the  out-relief  lines  for  the  southern  unions  is  quite  clear  ;  if  the 
left-hand  half  be  now  concealed  the  same  relation  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  the  northern  unions,  but  the  two  halves  of  the  diagram  do  not  run 
continuously.  Mr.  Booth  tells  us  he  considered  *  that  whenever  the 
population  is  on  the  whole  similarly  employed  and  similarly  con- 
ditioned as  to  sparseness  or  density,  the  unions  might  be  compared 
in  order  to  show  what  was  the  effect  of  varying  systems  of  administra- 
tion on  pauperism.'  Why?  Why  are  no  allowances  to  be  made  for 
differences  of  poverty  pure  and  simple  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to  consider  that  in  cases  like  the 
present  there  is  necessarily  any  gain  in  the  employment  of  small  groups. 

^  It  is  not  stated  so  by  Mr,  Booth  iu  his  article,  but  the  lists  are  the  same. 
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In  the  attempt,  too  often  unsuccessful,  to  get  a  group  of  individuals 
similar  in  all  respects  save  one,  we  may  merely  make  the  group  dan- 
gerously small.  If  there  is  any  good  reason  to  fear  disturbance  of 
results  by  other  variables  than  the  one  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned,  the  proper  method  to  be  employed  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  of 
*  multiple  correlation/  This  method  enables  us  to  deal  with  facility 
with  three  variables,  and  if  need  be  with  more,  and  to  form  coefficients 
of  correlation  between  any  two  of  the  variables  while  eliminating  the 
effects  of  variations  in  the  third  (or  others).  Such  *  net  coefficients  '  will 
probably  play  an  important  part  in  future  statistical  researches.  If, 
liowever,  we  desire  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
itself,  as  we  pass  from  one  sub-group  of  our  observations  to  another, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  form  such  groups.  In  normal  correlation 
the  coefficient  is  the  same  for  all  sub-groups  ;  there  is  no  change.^ 

In  this  article,  as  in  the  last,  I  shall  use  unweighted  means.  By 
the  *  mean  pauperism '  of  a  group  of  unions,  I  shall  imply  simply  the 
average  of  all  the  separate  percentage  paupeiisms,  and  not  the  ratio  of 
the  total  number  of  paupers  in  the  group  to  the  total  population. 
Similarly,  by  the  mean  out-relief -ratio  I  shall  imply  simply  the  average 
of  the  separate  out-relief-ratios,  not  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 

*  The  student  will  find  a  convenient  exposition  of  the  theory  of  normal  correla- 
tion (though  he  may  have  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of  matter  not  germane  to 
economics)  in  Professor  Karl  Pearson's  recent  paper  on  *  Regression,  Heredity,  and 
Panmixia,'  Phil.  Trans.  A.  1890,  p.  253.  The  results  of  chief  importance  for  the 
present  kind  of  work  will  be  found  on  pp.  264,  265  and  268.  The  formulae  now  used 
for  the  coefficients  of  correlation  were  first  given  by  Bravais  in  1946.  Professor 
Edgeworth,  unconscious  of  Bravais'  work,  gave  the  results  for  three  variables,  and 
indicated  the  method  of  exteuding  the  method  to  the  case  of  n  variables  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  1892  (Vol.  XXXIV.,  p.  194). 

I  have  recently  used  the  method  of  triple  correlation,  with  somewhat  interesting 
results,  for  investigating  the  conditions  of  rural  unions.  The  three  variables  chosen 
were  pauperism  (proportion  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  relief  of  any  kind),  ratio 
of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  and  estimated  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  in  each 
union.  The  coefficients  for  the  thirty-eight  unions  investigated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Labour  were  as  follows  : — 

Coefficient  of  Correlation  between  Gross.  Nett. 

Earnings  and  Pauperism  --66  -'74 

Out-relief  and  Pauperism  +'60  +'70 

Out-relief  and  Earnings     -'12  +*46 

The  first  point  we  notice  is  the  very  high  correlation  between  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  and  pauperism  in  these  rural  unions,  it  is  practicaUy  as  high  as  that  be- 
tween earnings  and  pauperism.  We  may  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  method  of 
administration  is  as  important  a  factor  as  the  relative  poverty  of  the  unions. 
Secondly,  we  find  that  where  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  variations  in  total  pauperism 
the  highest-waged  unions  have  the  highest  proportion  of  out-relief.  This  conclusion 
is  doubly  important.  First,  it  eliminates  the  argument  that  we  find  a  high  propor- 
tion of  out-relief  and  a  high  pauperism  occurring  together  because  both  are  merel 
natural  sequents  of  poverty,  while  it  leaves  the  ordinary  anti-out-relief  argumen 
untouched.  As  a  second  consequence,  it  appears  that  an  out-relief  policy  can  have, 
at  the  present  day,  no  sensible  influence  on  the  normnl  wage  rate.  It  may  influence 
the  age  up  to  which  normal  wages  are  given,  or  the  semi-charitable  wages  given  to 
the  old  (as  Mr.  Loch  has  pointed  out  to  me)  ;  but  that  is  another  quest 
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out-paupers  in  the  group  to  the  total  number  of  in-paupers.  Pace  Mr. 
Booth's  opinion  this  plan  is  not  *  rather  loose,'  nor  merely  'good 
enough  for  the  purpose,*  nor  merely  *  a  very  rough  approximation  to 
the  true  numerical  facts.'  The  averages  given  are  numerical  facts,  and 
the  best  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  purpose.  They  are  not,  and  were 
never  intended  to  be,  approximations  to  the  weighted  averages. 

The  latter  average  is  the  one  generally  employed,  because  we  are 
usually  concerned  with  the  importance  of  each  separate  union  to  the 
country  ;  we  consequently  '  weight  *  its  pauperism  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  But  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  that  at  all.  We 
simply  take  each  union  as  an  experiment  in  pauperism — an  experiment 
conducted  by  the  guardians— and  quote  the  mean  result  of  a  certain 
number  of  these  experiments  in  which  some  one  variable  {e.g.  propor- 
tion of  out-relief)  had  a  given  value,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the 
mean  result  of  another  group  of  experiments  in  which  that  variable 
had  a  diflferent  value.  The  population  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  at  all. 

There  are  two  returns,  both  unfortunately  quite  recent,  that  deal 
with  the  Aged  Poor.  Mr.  Burt's  return  (No.  36, 1890),  gives  the  result 
of  a  one-day  count  (1st  August,  1890).  The  paupers  aged  sixty  and 
upwards  are  classified  according  to  sex  and  to  five-year-periods  of  age. 
Indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  are  also  distinguished.  Mr.  Eitchie's 
return  (No.  265,  1892),  contains  the  results  of  t^^o  counts ;  a  day 
count  (1st  January,  1892),  and  a  year's  count  (for  the  twelve  months 
ending  Lady-day,  1892).  It  is  on  the  latter  count  that  Mr.  Booth's 
statistics  given  in  the  '  Aged  Poor '  are  based.  Three  age-periods  only 
are  distinguished  in  the  return — children  under  sixteen,  persons 
between  sixteen  and  sixty-five,  and  those  over  sixty-five.  Distinction 
is  made  between  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  in  all  three  categories,  and 
between  the  sexes  in  the  last  two. 

This  return  suffers,  like  Mr.  Burt's,  from  the  fault  of  only  giving 
the  absolute  numbers  relieved,  and  not  their  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion in  the  corresponding  age-group.  Mr.  Booth  has,  however,  had  these 
proportions  calculated  for  the  twelve  months'  count,  columns  7  and  8 
in  his  Appendix  A  giving  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  relief.  For  this  reason  and  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Booth's  results  I  decided  to  form  my 
first  correlation- table  from  the  year's  count.  As  in  the  previous  case, 
I  have  included  only  English  unions — or  rather  registration  districts. 
Further,  I  have  in  the  present  instance  dealt  with  males  only.  As  the 
count  was  of  very  doubtful  accuracy  in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
unions,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  keep  them  separate  and  test  the 
effect  of  including  them  or  the  reverse. 

The  figures  for  the  year's  count  are  given  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  The 
out-relief  ratio  given  in  these  tables  refers  of  course  to  males  over  sixty- 
five  only,  and  to  the  year's  count.  Thus  (Table  II.)  there  were  thirty- 
five  English  unions  in  which  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  males 
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over  sixty-five  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  some  time  during  the  twelve 
months,  between  one  and  two  of  those  relieved  receiving  outdoor 
relief  to  every  one  that  received  indoor  relief.  Half  unions  occur  in 
these  as  in  our  previous  tables.  If  the  out-relief  ratio  in  any  union 
is  exactly  1,  for  example,  it  cannot  be  entered  as  a  unit  in  any  one 
square  of  the  table,  but  must  be  divided  between  the  rows  0 — 1 
and  1—2. 

The  year's  count,  however,  though  it  enables  me  to  contrast  my 
results  with  Mr.  Booth's,  will  not  give  figures  comparable  with  those 
previously  obtained  with  the  one-day  count  for  all-age-  pauperism. 
I  consequently  considered  it  advisable  to  form  anotjier  table  from  the 
one-day  count — using  Kitchie's  return  again.  The  labour  was  con- 
siderable, as  the  absolute  number  relieved  in  each  union  had  first  to 
be  reduced  to  its  proportion  on  the  number  of  males  over  sixty-five. 
I  expect  mistakes  have  occurred,  but  not  such  as  will  sensibly  afifect 
the  general  results. 

The  day's  count  has  been  subjected  to  a  slightly  increased  analysis 
with  the  view  of  seeing  what  difference,  if  any,  existed  between  urban 
and  rural  unions.  Five  tables  are  given  (III. — VII.)  containing  re- 
spectively :  (1)  Metropolitan  unions  ;  (2)  all  unions  in  England  except 
the  Metropolis  ;  (3)  unions  with  a  greater  population  density  than  one 
person  per  acre,  excluding  the  Metropolis;  (4)  unions  with  a  popu- 
lation density  equal  to  or  less  than  one,  but  greater  than  0*3  persons 
per  acre,  and  lastly  (5)  unions  with  a  population  density  equal  to  or 
less  than  0*3.  Table  IV.  is  of  course  simply  the  sum  of  Tables 
v.,  VI.,  and  VII.  The  density  figures  were  taken,  like  many  of.  my 
others,  from  the  *  Aged  Poor,  Appendix  A.'  The  three  sub-groups  thus 
formed  we  may  roughly  consider  as  the  *  urban  group,'  *  mixed  group,' 
and '  rural  group.'  The  lower  limit  of  density  was  suggested  by  the 
agricultural  unions  investigated  by  the  Labour  Commission,  The 
mean  density  of  these  (unweighted)  was  0-25  persons  per  acre,  but 
the  slightly  higher  limit  (0*3  persons  per  acre)  included  thirty-four  out 
of  the  thirty-eight.  The  lower  limit  to  the  '  urban  group ' — one 
person  per  acre — was  chosen  after  a  rough  inspection  of  Mr.  Booth's 
groups  XIV.,^  et.  seq.  Of  course  the  classification  is  very  rough;  I 
merely  claim  that  you  will  be  much  more  often  right  than  wrong  in 
calhng  a  union  in  my  first  group  *  urban/  or  in  my  last  group  *  rural.' 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions. 

In  Tables  II.  and  IV.,  which  include  aU  except  the  metropolitan 
unions,  I  have  tabulated  the  mean  pauperisms  of  successive  rows  in  the 
last  column  on  the  right.  In  the  year's  count  (Table  II.)  I  find  the 
mean  pauperism  rising  (roughly  speaking)  from  23  to  30  per  cent,  as 
the  ratio  of  outdoor  to  indoor  relief  is  increased  from  unity,  or  less, 
to  six  or  seven.  In  the  day-count  (Table  IV.)  the  mean  pauperism 
rises  from  13  to  20  per  cent,  for  a  similar  rise  in  the  out-relief  ratio. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  correlation,  but  the  coefficient  is  required  to 
give  a  numerical  measure  of  its  degree. 

^  '  Aged  Poor— Condition,'  p.  86. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference  I  have  collected  all  the 
coefficients  into  the  following  table,  and  have  added  the  values  of  the 
standard  deviations  and  means.  The  figures  for  the  ordinary  all-ages 
day-count  are  given  below  for  comparison,  the  first  row  of  this  last  table 
being  taken  from  our  previous  article,  the  second  row  specially  calcu- 
lated omitting  the  Metropolitan  unions  from  our  former  Table  11.^ 


/  ■ 


y^ 


\ 


V:  ^ 


Si 

« 
s  « 


o 


6 

E 


* 

« 
« 

c 


Year's  Count.  Males  over  6r». 

All  unions  580  +-08  ,     -028 

Excluding  the  Metroi)OliH 550  +'24  'O-JO 

Day's  Count. 

All  unions  ISO  4  "13  0^ 

Excluding  the  Metropolis 550  +-81  •0J5 

Urban  group  excluding  Metroi»oli8...  104  +-1(J  '064 

Mixed  group  211  +-20  -041 

Rural  group   235  +40  -034 

All  ages— both  sexes. 

Day's  Couiit. 

All  unions  5S0  -I--.30  -022 

Excluding  the  Metropolis 550  +-4:i  -022 


Standard 
deviations. 


S 

•c 


10-9 
9-35 


6-81 
6-09 
5-4& 
4-97 
6-43 


1-30 
1  -27 


9) 


1-95 
1-W 


2-57 
2-47 


Means. 


S 

ct 


26-2 
25-3 


2-47 

16-5 

2-50 

16-3 

1-80 

14-2 

1-94 

16-9 

2-97 

16-Z 

3-27 
.'{•2tj 


g 


o3 


2-57 
2t5S 


2-87 
8-00 
IW 
2-71 
8-86 


4-74 

4-05 


*  Depends  on  the  assumption  of  normal  correlatit>n,  so  must  be  accepted  with  reserve. 

We  may  notice  first  that  the  coefficients  given  in  this  table  are  all 
of  the  same  sign  though  they  vary  in  magnitude.     That  is  to  say 

*  Whether  we  deal  with  general  pauperism  at  all  ages,  or  with 
the  case  of  males  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  whether  in  the 
latter  case  we  take  an  Urban  2  or  a  Kural  group  of  unions,  whether 
we  take  the  year's  count  or  the  day's  count,  we  find  the  proportion 
of  the  population  in  receipt  of  relief  to  be  positively  correlated 
with  the  proportion  of  relief  given  out-of-doors,  i.e.,  we  find  that 
a  high  pauperism  corresponds  on  the  average  to  a  high  proportion 
of  out-relief.* 
To  this  very  general  conclusion  we  must  add  the  following  con- 
siderations and  limitations. 

(1.)  The  Metropolitan  unions  are  highly  exceptional  in  the  case  of 
the  aged.  This  is  so  on  either  count,  year  or  day,  but  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  former. 


*  Economic  Journal,  1895,  Vol.  V.,  p.  GOO. 

-  Excluding  the  case  of  taking  the  Metropolitan  unions  by  themselves. 
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Mr.  Loch  has  already  commented  in  this  Journal  ^  on  the  probable 
inaccuracy  of  the  former  count,  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  but  one 
'would  not  expect  the  day  count  to  be  subject  to  any  special  diflSculties 
due  to  urban  conditions. 

In  both  counts,  all  the  Metropolitan  unions  fall  into  the  group  in 
which  the  out-relief  ratio  lies  between  zero  and  unity.  In  the  year 
count  (Table  I.)  the  mean  pauperism  of  the  Metropolitan  unions  is 
43-1  per  cent. ;  the  mean  pauperism  of  all  other  English  unions  in  the 
same  group  (Table  II.)  23*5  per  cent.  In  the  day  count  (Table  III.) 
the  mean  pauperism  of  the  Metropolitan  unions  is  21*3  per  cent.,  the 
mean  pauperism  of  all  other  unions  in  the  same  group  (Table  IV.) 
13-1  per  cent. 

(2.)  Eeferring  to  the  table  of  coefficients  again,  we  see  that  the  corre- 
lation between  pauperism  and  out-relief  ratio  rises  considerably  as 
we  pass  from  the  Urban  to  the  Eural  group.  Referring  to  the  last 
two  columns  of  the  same  table  we  see  that  there  is  a  marked  drop  in 
the  mean  out-relief  ratio  (from  3*86  to  1*64)  as  we  pass  from  Rural  to 
Urban  unions,  but  no  corresponding  regular  drop  in  the  pauperism. 

Although  a  high  out-relief  ratio  corresponds  to  a  high  pauperism 
within  either  group,  this  does  not  hold  good  when  we  pass  from  one 
group  to  another. 

The  association  of  a  low  proportion  of  out-relief  with  Urban  con- 
ditions has  been  noted  by  Mr.  Booth. ^ 

(3.)  Comparing  the  day  with  the  year  count,  we  find  that  the  former 
gives  us  the  highest  correlation  ;  the  coefficients  for  all  England  (ex- 
cluding the  Metropolis)  being  -31  and  -24  respectively.  The  magnitude 
of  the  difference  hardly  seems  to  justify  Mr.  Booth's  words,  if  indeed 
they  are  meant  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  aged  poor.  ^  '  With 
the  one  day  count,  which  Mr.  Loch  prefers  and  which  Mr.  Yule  uses, 
the  official  figures  undoubtedly  do  support  the  anti-out -relief  policy. 
It  is  the  strength  of  the  case  so  presented,  contrasted  xvith  its  weakness 
when  the  years  count  is  taken.  ..."  The  italics  are  mine.  If  '31  is 
strength,  shall  -24  be  called  weakness  ? 

(4.)  We  may  finally  compare  the  case  of  males  over  sixty-five 
with  the  case  of  general  pauperism,  on  the  basis  of  the  day  counts. 
The  Metropolis  may,  considering  its  very  exceptional  character,  be  fairly 
excluded.  We  then  have  for  the  values  of  the  correlation  between 
pauperism  and  ratio  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief,  in  the  two  cases, 

General  Pauperism  +*43 

Males  over  65  ..     +'31 

I  do  not  think  that  anti-out-relief  enthusiasts  have  any  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  that  result. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  I  agree  with  Mr.  Booth  or  no  in 

*  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  468  et  seq.  or  Report  Royal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor  [C — 7684],. 
1895,  pp.  108  et  seq. 

2  Economic  Journal  for  last  March  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  74),  and  'Aged  Poor,'  p.  421, 
conclusion  2.  '  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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these  oonclusions  as  regards  the  Aged  Poor ;  not  that  my  results  are 
indefinite,  bat  that  his  are  not  quite  clear. 

We  read  on  p.  421  of  the  Aged  Poor :  *  The  proportion  of  the  old 
relieved  is  on  the  whole  no  more  where  assistance  is  principally  given 
in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  than  where  comparatively  little  is  dis- 
tributed in  this  particular  manner,'  and  from  that  conclusion  we  may 
cordially  dissent.    But  turning  over  the  page  we  find  (conclusions  3 
and  4,  p.  423),  '  There  are,  taken  altogether,  fewer  old  people  relieved 
where  out-relief  is  restricted  (except  in   London),  .  .  .  the  success 
of  a  complete  anti-out-relief  policy  in  country  districts  ...  is  most 
striking.'    With  these  two  conclusions  we  may  equally  cordially  agree. 
The  first  conclusion  is  one  of  a  series  said  to  be  '  drawn  from  groups 
large  enough  for  the  most  part  to  eliminate  individual  peculiarities ' ; 
the  second  pair  come  from  another  series  based  on  '  smaller  groups 
ehosen  to  emphasise  indoor  and  outdpor  relief.'    But  why  are  the 
results  of  the  two  groups  in  disagreement  ?  • 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  any  of  these  tables  that 
I-  have  given.  Does  the  coarse  grouping  to  which  I  have  subjected 
the  unions  sensibly  affect  the  correlation?  I  think  not.  Two  of  the 
Tables  (II.  and  V.)  were  worked  out,  halving  the  out-relief  groups,  i,e., 
going  by  steps,  0~*5,  *5-l,  1-1*5,  and  so  on,  instead  of  by  units.  The 
values  of  the  coefficient  found  in  the  two  cases  were  for 

Small  Groups.      Large  Groups. 

Table  II -242  -aiS 

Table  V 154  -169 

The  difference  only  lies  in  the  third  place  of  decimals.  For  a  small 
table  like  II.,  containing  only  104  unions,  this  seems  very  satisfactory. 
This  must  conclude  for  the  present  my  investigation  of  the  correla- 
tion of  out-relief  with  pauperism.  I  cannot  hope  for  some  while  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  similar  tables  for  the  case  of  *  women  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age.'  It  is  no  great  labour  to  compile  the  tables  if 
the  returns  are  in  the  right  form,  but  they  are  not;  the  absolute 
numbers  require  reducing  to  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  question  in  the  present  case  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
whether  pauperism  is  mainly  due  to  an  out-relief  policy  but  whether 
there  is  any  direct  connection  between  pauperism  and  out-relief,  how- 
ever slight.  In  so  far  as  there  is  such  a  connection  we  have  a  niargin  of 
immediately  remediable  pauperism.  My  two  notes  have  shown  dis- 
tinctly that  there  is  a  connection,  but  do  not  show  whether  it  is  direct, 
or  whether,  e.g,,  I  must  simply  attribute  the  result,  that  pauperism 
is  positively  correlated  with  out-relief,  to  the  fact  that  pauperism  and 
out-relief  are  both  positively  correlated  with  poverty.  I  prefer  not 
to  follow  Mr.  Booth  into  what  must  be  at  present  mere  guesswork  on 
this  point,  but  may  remark  that  the  figures  quoted  in  my  note  on 
p.  615  directly  contradict  any  such  hypothesis  for  rural  unions.  This 
and  some  other  work  that  I  have  done  seems  to  indicate  that  no 
allowance  for  other  factors  will  obscure  the  correlation  between  the  two 
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variables,  and  to 
such  as  is  usually 


justify  the  assumption  of  a  direct  causal  connection 
postulated..  G.  Udny  Yule 
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TABLE  v.— Day  Count,  "  Urban  Group." 

Excluding  Metropolitan  Unions  and  Unions  with  a  population-density  equal  to  or  less 

1  person  per  acre. 
Percentage  of  Males  over  65  in  receipt  of  relief. 


than 


Number  re- 
lieved  out- 
doors to  one 
in«lo<^rs. 

0-1 
1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
4-5 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15 
17 

6 

3 

15-20. 

.1 

12 
6 
•5 
'5 

1 

< 

12 

7 
'2 

I 

5-6 

— 

— 

— 

6-7 

1 

1 

Totals  

1 

21 

42 

20 

25-30.   1    30-35.       35-40.       40-45. 


1  1 

1  — 

1  1 

2  

1  — 

1 


Total. 


30 
36 
15-5 

7-5 

3 

1 


104 


TABLE  VI.— Day  Count,  "3Iixi£D  Group." 

Excluding  Unions  with  a  population-density  greater  than  1  person  per  acre  and  equal  to  or  less  than 

0  3  persons  per  acre. 
Percentage  of  Males  over  «>5  in  receipt  of  relief. 


Number  re- 
lieved out- 
dooi*stoone 
indoors. 


0-: 


0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

»5-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 


5-10. 


4 

s 

6  5 
3-5 


10-K 


9-5 

17-5 

15 

7 
•1 


15-20. 


6 
23 
17 
S 
9 
6 
1 
1 


20-25.       25-30.       30-35.       35-40. 


1 
12 
11 
10" 

5- 

1 

1 


2 
4 


Totals 


27 


52 


72 


43 


15 


40-45. 

Total. 

24-5 

63-5 

— 

54-5 

31 

— 

20-5 

7 

— 

2 

2 

1-5 

— 

2-5 

1 

1 
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TABLE  VII.— "Rural  Group." 

Excluding  all  Unions  with  a  population-density  greater  than  0  3  persons  per  acre. 
Percentage  of  Males  over  65  in  receipt  of  relief. 


Number  re-  ^ 

1 

lieved   out- 
doors to  one 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20-25. 

25-30. 

30-35. 

35-40. 

40-45. 

45-50. 

Total. 

in<loors.        • 

"5 

6 

-—    -  - 

— 

- 

0-1 

9 

1 

1 

17-5 

1-2 

3-5 

13 

10 

14 

5 

_. 

— 

— 

— 

45-5 

2-3         1 

1 

4-5 

13 

13-5 

14 

2 

— 

1     — 

— 

. — 

48 

3-4 

1 

4-5 

7 '5 

14 

14 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

4-5 

— 

1 

6 

11-5 

S-5 

1 

— 

— — ~ 

— 

— 

28 

6-»J 

— 

— 

3-5 

3 

4-5 

2 

— 

— 

— 

13 

6-7 

— 

1 

2 

1 

•> 

4 

1 

— 

11 

7-8 

'.» 

I 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

5-5 

8-9 

— 

•5 

1 

1 

1 

4 



— 

7-5 

9-10 
10-11 
11-12 

— 

1 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 







~ 

2 



^^ 

1     .__ 

12-13 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

13-14 
14-15 
15-16        1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—       1 

— 



1 





1 



1 



_- 

__ 

_^_ 

2 

1»V-17 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17-18 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

18-19 

' 

— 

~    " 

— 

1 



— 

— 

1 

Totals  

t 

0 

33        , 

54 

03 

59 

18 

1 

1 

— 

— 

235 
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The  Gold,  Silver,  and  Silk  Trades  in  Sixteenth  Century 

Milan. 

My  subject  consists  of  the  statute  laws  and  regulations  enacted  and 
prescribed  during  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  import,  fabrication,  sale, 
and  export  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  whether  raw  material  or  made-up 
goods,  within  the  Milanese  territory ;  which  laws  and  regulations  are 
to  be  found  in  a  thin  volume  printed  at  Milan  in  1610.  The  dates  of 
the  various  acts  and  decrees  range  from  1501  to  1575.  All  the  rules 
were  drawn  up  in  legal  Latin  or  Italian.  They  were  all  subject  Uy 
revision  by  the  ruling  jpowers  of  the  day.  It  will  be  seen  how  practice 
sometimes  necessitated  a  repetition  of  the  edicts,  and  how  the  mer- 
chants and  workers  persisted  in  disregarding  them  ;  a  palpable  instance 
of  the  victory  of  custom  over  statute  law.  Ban  after  ban  was  promul- 
gated by  the  various  Govemmients,  and  was  declared  in  the  public 
places  of  Milan  by  the  town  crier,  but  year  after  year  the  edicts  were 
disregarded,  and  their  successors  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  gist  of  these  rules  as  to  the  working  and  sale  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silk  wares  may  be  summarised  under  the  heads  of  monopoly  at 
home  Bknd,  protection  against  the  foreigner. 

The  strictness  of  the  monopoly  as  regards  the  arts  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silk  working  may  be  fully  gauged  from  the  rubric  headed  *  Con> 
ceming  those  who  are  prohibited  from  exercising  one  or  other  of  the 
aforesaid  arts.'  After  a  recital  of  the  pains  and  penalties  entailed  by 
transgressions  of  the  rubric,  the  article,  so  far  as  it  regards  silk,  runs 
thus : — 

*  saving  that  weavers  of  silk  may  work  with  their  own  hands,  or  have  the  work 
done  for  them,  and  not  otherwise  than  from  their  own  silk,  and  from  their 
own  gold  or  silver  solely  for  making  cloth  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  only  in  their 
own  houses,  by  themselves,  and  by  their  elders  or  their  descendants  in  the 
male  line,  or  by  other  male  relatives  in  the  said  male  line,  imdi\'ided  and 
dwelling  together,  and  in  the  same  house  partaking  in  common  of  the  same 
bread  and  the  same  wine.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise.  The  rule  reminds  one  of  those 
Family  Communities  whose  work  was  mainly  agricultural ;  but  this  is 
indoor  work  to  be  done  by  members  of  one  family  sharing  bed  and 
board.  The  rubric  further  declares  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  one 
of  the  craft  by  infirmities  or  age  should  be  unable  to  follow  his  calling » 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  vacant  place  should  be  supplied.  The 
entire  system  was  guarded  and  triply  guarded  by  a  severe  infliction  of 
fines,  payable  one-third  to  the  Government  exchequer,  one-third  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  merchants*  corporation,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
accuser  or  informer  of  any  fraudulent  practices  such  as  personation  of 
the  crippled  or  dead  member  of  the  guild. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  rubrics  was  the  rigid  application 
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of  the  maxim  *  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  *  to  the  divisions  of  labour  in 
special  industries.  In  Northampton  to-day  one  finds  whole  families 
each  member  of  which  is  engaged  in  one  particular  branch  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture ;  and  in  Milan  there  were  stringent  rules  against 
those  engaged  in  the  silk,  gold,  or  silver  industry  from  encroaching  on 
the  complementary  labours  of  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen.  A  spinner 
could  not  sell  his  own  wares  (that  was  the  privilege  of  the  merchant), 
nor  could  the  dyer.  The  spinner  was  not  to  put  any  artificial  work 
into  his  silk.  Similarly,  the  founders  and  coiners  of  gold  and  silver 
were  forbidden  to  work  in  their  own  metal,  and  the  merchant  might 
visit  their  workrooms  or  domiciles  to  see  that  the  labour  was  done 
without  any  illicit  encroachment  on  his  own  share  in  the  trade.  Fur- 
ther, the  silver-worker  might  inspect  the  shops  of  his  brethren  in  the 
craft,  and,  if  he  pleased,  might  inform  against  them  for  illegal  practices. 
Again,  the  laws  prohibited  a  silk  merchant  from  owning  a  loom,  and 
no  one  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  was  allowed  to 
weave  it. 

In  one  respect  these  statutes  were  excellent,  namely,  in  their 
severity  against  adulteration  of  every  kind.  Workers  in  gold  or  silver 
for  the  decoration  of  garments  or  for  making  of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver 
were  warned  against  using  base  metal,  or  even  metal  below  a  certain 
standard  of  fineness.  Conviction  of  the  crime  of  abasement  or  adultera- 
tion ipso  facto  deprived  the  culprit  of  all  the  privileges  of  his  craft. 
Another  salutary  measure  was  the  prohibition  of  night  labour,  but  this 
was  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  privilege  holders 
than  in  that  of  the  workers  themselves.  Still  the  very  fact  of  a 
restriction  of  labour  by  statute  is  of  itself  sufficiently  noteworthy. 

So  much  for  the  regulations  as  regards  the  intramural  manufacture  ; 
we  now  turn  to  the  international  aspect  both  of  manufacture  and  of 
commerce  whether  from  or  towards  the  city,  and  here  we  come  upon 
what  with  a  few  exceptions  was  a  protectionist's  Paradise. 

Among  the  statutes  proclaimed  by  the  Public  Herald  on  the  28th 
day  of  June,  1504,  Chapter  37  is  entitled  *  That  foreign  cloth  shall  not 
be  brought  into  the  City  or  the  Territory.'     The  text  runs : — 

*  It  is  likewise  decreed  as  above,  that  no  person  of  whatsoever  status, 
degree,  or  condition,  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  through  an  in- 
termediary, cause,  effect,  or  bring  about  the  introduction  into  this  City  of  Milan, 
or  into  the  ducal  territory  beyond  the  mountains,  of  any  quantity  of  cloth  of 
gold,  cloth  of  silver,  or  silk  goods,  unless  for  his  own  use,  or  that  of  his  family.' 

The  penalty  was  confiscation  of  the  goods  in  the  proportions  already 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  with  regard  to  informers.  In  1520,  when 
Milan  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  Francis  I.,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  crafts  with  reference  to  the  above  Edict,  the  rulers 
for  the  French  Government  amended  the  statute  by  the  interpolation 
of  the  words  '  Nor  trade  in  these,  nor  transact  in  them  business  of 
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whatsoever  kind.'     It  is  clear  that  goods  imported  for  the  use  of  self 
and  family  had  been  perverted  into  goods  for  fabrication  and  sale. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  universal  prohibition  of  wares 
pertaining  to  these  crafts.  In  1549  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  then  Captain- 
General  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  Italy  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Territory 
of  Milan  for  Charles  Y.,  yielded  to  the  complaints  of  Uie  silver  workers 
of  the  damage  done  to  them  by  the  prohibition  of  the  customary  im- 
portation of  silver  from  Germany.  At  this  time  the  Beformation  wars 
were  raging.  Gonzaga  therefore  decreed  that  for  purposes  of  foundings 
striking,  beating  and  thread-making,  the  German  silver  money  called 
Thalers  might  be  imported  into  Milan.  However,  these  were  not  to 
be  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  were  to  be  employed  solely 
in  the  silver  trade. 

In  the  silk  trade  there  were  two  exceptions  to  the  ban  on  foreign 
wares  and  fashions.  Before  the  year  1553,  on  the  death  of  Bernardo 
da  Loretto,  called  the  White,  a  Hcence  had  been  granted  to  one  Giovanni 
Pietro  di  Bianchi  da  Limonta  to  have  on  his  premises  any  quantity  of 
cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  and  silk,  and  mixed  silk  wares,  to  be 
worked  into  fabrics  after  the  fashion  of  those  made  in  the  Morea.  The 
same  privilege  was  in  1553  extended  to  Caspar  Cattaneo.  In  both  cases 
the  licence  did  not  apply  to  velvets,  silk  damasks,  &c.  A  little  later  the 
lieutenants  of  Charles  Y.  allowed  the  crafts  of  Milan  to  manufacture 
silk  wares,  velvet,  and  damask  according  to  the  measurements  custom- 
ary in  Genoese  territory  ;  this  being  so  far  a  repeal  of  the  older  statute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  empire  of  Charles  Y.  was  more  liberal 
than  the  local  rule  of  the  Sforzi,  for  the  instance  just  given  shows  a 
tendency  to  a  sort  of  favoured-nation  treatment  between  the  two  great 
northern  cities  that  were  under  his  sway. 

But  if  the  merchants  were  allowed  freedom  for  their  own  benefit, 
they  insisted  on  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws  against  others.  Time 
after  time,  between  the  years  1553  and  1570,  the  decrees  were  repeated 
against  the  illegal  practice  of  Milanese  artisans  absenting  themselves 
from  the  city  and  territory,  and  going  to  foreign  pai'ts,  presumably  to 
take  their  skill  and  knowledge  thither.  The  penalty  was  perpetual 
exile,  and  confiscation  of  the  culprit's  goods  and  chattels,  great  stress 
being  laid  on  the  disorders  caused  in  the  State  by  such  malpractices. 
Similarly,  the  importation  into  the  city  of  foreign  cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  silk  goods,  was  prohibited  as  strictly  as  ever. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Cadell  in  his  '  Journey  to 
Italy,  &c.,  in  the  years  1817-18,'  writes,  *  Weaving  of  plain  silk  stuflfs 
of  different  colours,  and  also  of  silk  damask  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  Milan.'  Between  the  dates  of  the  statutes  which  I  have 
studied,  and  Mr.  Cadell's  journey,  protection  must  have  broken  down 
for  a  time,  since  he  adds,  *  The  Austrian  Government  have  recently 
prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign-manufactured  goods  into  Milan^ 
and  all  other  parts  of  their  dominions.  Before  that  edict  broad-cloth 
was  impcrted  into  Mi'an  from  England  and  France,  ilc,  ilc'     It  is  for 
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others  to  trace  the  course  of  monopoly  and  protection  in  the  Milanese, 
between  the  beginning  of  the  17th  and  the  end  of  the  18th  centuries. 
I  have  striven  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  selfish  methods  of  the 
Government  and  the  gilds  in  the  16th  century. 

E.  P.  Jacobsen 


Benevolent  Loan  Associations  in  France 

The  gratuitous  Loan  Association  is  so  old  a  form  of  French 
philanthropy  that  the  scheme  itself — its  moral  influence  as  well  as 
the  details  of  its  working — ought  to  be  studied  in  France  rather  than 
elsew^here. 

The  most  flourishing  societies  of  Pret-Gratuit  or  PrSt-Charitable^ 
as  they  are  called,  are  those  of  Nice,  Lille,  Montpellier,  Angers, 
Grenoble,  Toulouse,  and  Paris.  The  first  five  are  survivals  from  the 
great  charitable  movement  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
while  those  of  Toulouse  and  Paris  are  distinctly  modern  founda- 
tions. All  are  the  outcome  of  private  benevolence,  and  are  managed 
by  non-salaried  officers  ;  and  although  they  lend  money  on  security, 
they  charge  no  interest  on  their  loans,  and  in  only  one  of  the  socie- 
ties is  a  trifling  charge  made  for  insurance  expenses. 

I  note  briefly  the  scope  of  the  several  organisations,  with  the  few 
points  of  difference  which  their  statutes  present.  I  shall  afterwards 
examine  the  practical  working  of  that  of  Grenoble,  which  though 
the  smallest  is  one  of  the  most  efficient. 

The  (Euvre  de  la  Misdricorde  of  Nice  (founded  in  1590)  charges 
nothing  for  its  services,  but,  according  to  an  old  custom,  borrowers  make 
a  small  ofifering — one  franc  or  thereabouts — towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  work.  The  capital  of  the  association,  72,000  francs,  is  so  large 
in  proportion  to  the  demands  upon  it  that  pledges  are  kept  unsold 
during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  Fondation  Masurel  of  Lille,  or  vrai  Mont-de-Piete,  as  it  is  called, 
was  founded  in  1609,  and  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  muni- 
cipal Mont  de  PiHcy  but  has  a  separate  capital  of  360,570  francs.  The 
report  for  1895  gives  the  number  of  loans  as  13,141,  amounting  to 
138,075  francs. 

The  Pret-Gratuit  of  Montpellier  dates  back  to  1673.  Since  1745 
(the  year  of  its  authorisation  by  the  Government),  it  has  assisted 
261,000  persons  by  loans  amounting  to  9,928,000  francs,  and  has  never 
asked  nor  received  the  smallest  payment  for  its  services.  In  1895  its 
loans  were  133,960  francs  on  3,576  operations.  It  was  the  speedy 
and  remarkable  success  of  this  organisation  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  three  of  the  later  ones. 

At  Angers  40  per  cent,  of  the  loans  are  free,  and  the  remainder 
subject  to  a  small  charge  (between  fifteen  and  fifty  centimes)  for  insur- 
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ance  expenses.  A  recent  annual  report  mentions  20,000  loaais,  amount- 
ing to  200,000  francs,  of  which  all  but  1,200  were  repaid  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  Toulouse  society  was  established  in  1828,  and  on  strictly 
benevolent  lines.  Its  loans  average  100,000  francs  on  25|000  opera- 
tions, and  it  frequently  happens  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  pledges  are 
redeemed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  PrSt'Oratuit  of  Paris  differs  on  several  important  points  from 
the  above-mentioned  organisations.  Its  loans  are  not  made  on  the 
pledge  of  personal  property,  but  when  the  would-be  borrower  is  an 
actual  wage-earner  this  fact  is  regarded  as  constituting  a  certain  secu- 
rity. Furthermore,  the  man  is  required  to  make  a  written  agreement 
with  his  employer  that  the  latter  shall  pay  (monthly)  to  the  society  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  his  wages  until  his  whole  debt  shall  be  dis* 
charged.  When  the  ap^cant  for  help  is  not  receiving  regular  wages 
it  is  necess&ry  that  some  responsible  person  shall  act  as  his  surety^ 

Loans  are  made,  not  in  money  only,  but  also  in  kind ;  often  they 
are  tools,  materials  for  work,  household  furniture,  &c.  In  1895  they 
amounted  to  68,536  francs.  Since  the  organisation  of  the  society, 
thirteen  years  ago,  it  has  granted  8,152  loans,  of  which  7^165  have  been 
fully  repaid. 

The  Grenoble  undertaking  is  modelled  exactly  after  that  of  Mont- 
pellier,  and  like  it  can  point  to  more  than  two  centuries  of  alnsost" 
uninterrupted  labour.  Its  work  is  still  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion which  actuated  its  founder.  Cardinal  Camus,  in  1693.  The 
association  has  no  endowment,  but  is  maintained  by  subscriptions  and 
donations.  It  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  four  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  subscribers,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  societies, 
lends  money  on  gold,  silver,  copper  and  linen.  The  last  two  are  the 
ordinary  pledge  of  the  labouring  class.  The  loans— each  of  which 
represents  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  the  security  on 
which  it  is  made— range  between  two  and  fifty  francs,  and  rarely 
exceed  the  latter  sum.  (Most  of  the  associations  place  the  limit  at 
150  or  200  francs.)  In  1895  they  amounted  to  19,228  francs — less  by 
7,000  francs  than  was  reported  for  each  of  the  three  preceding  years — 
on  998  operations  ;  and  not  only  were  a  large  proportion  of  the  pledges 
redeemed  before  December  31,  but  a  considerable  number  of  those 
which  remained  over  from  1894.  Sales  of  unredeemed  articles  take 
place  only  once  a  year,  and  if  the  owners  are  able  to  make  a  small  pay- 
ment on  account — say,  one-fourth  of  the  amount  they  owe — during  the 
week  preceding  the  sale,  they  virtually  renew  their  loans  for  another 
twelve  months.  Moreover,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  a  pledge 
which  can  be  divided,  only  so  much  of  it  is  sold  as  is  sufficient  to  repay 
the  loan  which  it  represents.  And  when  the  sum  received  from  the 
sale  of  a  pledge  exceeds  the  amount  originally  lent  upon  it,  the  excess 
is  credited  to  the  pledgor,  and  may  be  claimed  by  him  within  two 
years. 
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The  pledges  are  not  merely  put  away  in  well-guarded  rooms,  but 
they  are  scrupulously  protected  from  damp  and  dust.  The  rooms  are 
so  arranged  as  to  provide  all  necessary  privacy,  and  loans  are  made  to 
*  residents  of  Grenoble  and  its  suburbs  *  without  distinction  of 
nationality  or  religion,  but  with  certain  precautions  as  to  minors, 
improper  characters,  and  those  who  might  borrow  only  to  lend  again. 
Cases  of  deception  are  rare,  the  officers  being  thoroughly  familiar  with 
both  the  people  and  the  conditions  of  every  district  over  which  they 
work.  The  milder  forms  of  abuse,  also,  are  largely  prevented  by  the 
strict  enforcement  of  a  few  rules — for  instance,  that  an  article  with- 
drawn cannot  immediately  be  pledged  again — as  well  as  by  the  narrow 
limit  observed  as  to  the  kinds  of  securities  accepted  (the  society  does 
not  become  an  agency  for  the  disposal  of  worthless  clothing  or 
furniture). 

So  much,  then,  for  the  machinery  of  a  Prdt-Gratiiit.  As  to  the 
moral  influence  of  the  scheme  it  must  be  remembered  that  members 
of  these  associations  give  personal  kindness  without  stint  to  those 
whom  they  are  striving  to  help,  but  they  give  no  money.  All  that  they 
do  is  to  lend  it  on  what  they  believe  to  be  adequate  security.  A  free 
loan,  if  made  only  in  case  of  absolute  need,  and  with  a  proper  degree 
of  formality,  may  have  a  decidedly  moralising  influence.  With  a  self- 
respecting  person  obligation  of  this  kind  sometimes  serves  as  an  excep- 
tionally powerful  stimulus  to  energy  and  thrift,  and  not  infrequently  has 
developed  actual  habits  of  industry  and  frugality.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Prcts- 
Gratuits  are  not,  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  poor. 
More  often  they  are  respectable  mechanics  and  labourers  temporarily 
out  of  work,  mothers  of  families  who  have  suddenly  lost  their  most 
capable  bread-winner,  with  petits  employes  of  all  kinds.  This  class 
would  naturally  be  more  appreciative  than  those  below  them  of  the 
valuable  resource  placed  within  their  reach,  and  one  would  expect 
them  to  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  distinguish  between  alms-giving 
and  brotherly  kindness,  and  so  to  be  humanised  rather  than  demoralised 
by  the  generous  treatment  which  they  receive.  That  this  is  not  a  mere 
supposition  is  shown  by  the  innumerable  gifts  (sometimes  very  sub- 
stantial ones)  which  all  the  societies  report  from  persons  who  at 
one  time  or  another  were  their  beneficiaries. 

Unquestionably,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  observe  the  influence  of  these  French  Loan  Associa- 
tions, is  that  they  present  a  wholesome  contrast  to  the  municipal 
pawnshops  (the  Monts  de  Pictc)  into  which  so  many  abuses  have 
crept,  and  that  they  *  tend  directly  to  order  and  morality.' 

^  There  are  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  societies  of  PrH-Gratidt  siir  Vhonncur  which 
record  but  an  insignificant  percentage  of  losses.  And  the  CFJuvre  dcs  Lib^rees  de 
Saint'Lazare  reports,  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  its  work,  that  an 
increasing  number  of  small  loans  are  faitlifuUy  repaid  by  its  jyrott^gt^cs,  discharged 
(women)  prisoners. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  Paris  organisation  has  already 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the  Council  General  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  Montpellier 
society  is  upheld  and  encouraged  to-day,  as  it  ha  been  for  two  hundred 
years,  by  the  town  authorities,  who  not  only  pronounce  it  a  '  most 
honourable  and  useful  institution,'  but  continue  to  it  the  annual  subsidy 
of  1,500  francs  granted  in  1828.  And  what  is  especially  striking,  the 
Prdt-Gratuit  of  Montpellier  has  lately  won  (January  6,  1896)  from  the 
Republic  that  full  official  sanction  which  it  sought  in  vain  under  the 
various  forms  of  government  which  have  existed  in  France  since 
1684. 

When  I  add  that  this  recognition — which  carries  with  it  the  gift  of 
personnalite  civile — was  made  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  society,  and  absolutely  without  conditions  as  to  its  statutes,  this 
action  of  the  Council  of  State  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
powerful  evidence  in  its  favour. 

A.  P.  M'Ilvaine 


Hungarian  Zone  Tariff 

Although  readers  of  the  Economic  Journal  are  naturally  disposed 
to  look  at  the  Hungarian  Zone  Tariff  from  a  strictly  economic  point  of 
view,  they  may  perhaps  be  not  uninterested  to  consider  it  partly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tourist  who  wishes  to  travel  in  or  through  Hun- 
gary. The  theory  of  the  zone  tariff  as  formulated  by  Dr.  Ambrozovics 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  this  Journal :  ^  the  actual  tariff  in  force 
is  now  given  in  the  pages  of  Continental  Braihhaic,  or,  if  more  detailed 
information  is  required,  in  Ulrich*s  Personentar  if  reform  uiul  Zonen- 
tar  if.  But  even  Ulrich  does  not  give  a  sufficiently  detailed  account  of 
the  working  of  the  fourteenth  zone  tp  enable  the  traveller  to  find  out 
exactly  how  far  he  can  go  for  his  money. 

The  fourteenth  zone  comprises  all  distances  beyond  225  kilometres. 
The  fares  for  express  trains  are  12  fl.  (£1)  first  class,  and  Bfl.  (13s.  4^.) 
second  class.  But  there  are  two  important  limitations  to  the  distance 
which  can  be  travelled  with  a  fourteenth  zone  ticket.  In  the  first 
place  one  cannot  travel  through  Buda-Pesth  or  Kelenfold;  in  the 
second  place  the  journey  must  be  completed  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  rather  within  a  fixed  time  from  the  beginning,  which  varies  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  according  to  circumstances.  The  day  is 
divided  into  four  divisions  of  six  hours  each,  and  when  a  ticket  is 
taken  in  one  of  these  divisions,  one  may  travel  with  it  until  the  end  of 
the  corresponding  division  of  the  next  day.  The  problem,  therefore — 
*  What  is  the  maximum  distance  that  I  can  travel  in  Hungary  for 
eight  florins  ?  * — is  complicated  by  these  two  conditions,  and  is  by  no 
means  easily  solved.     My  friend  Mr.  G.  S.  Eobertson  came  to  ^the 

*  Fxo>*OMic  Journal,  June  18%. 
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conclusion  that  the  journey  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  the 
maximum  one  that  can  be  taken  with  a  fourteenth  zone  ticket,  and  I 
challenge  any  reader  of  this  Journal  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  solution 
of  the  above  problem. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  last  we  took  our  tickets  at  Predeal,  on  the 
Roumanian  frontier  of  Transylvania,  at  1  p.m.  The  tickets  are 
stamped  with  the  date  and  a  3,  indicating  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  twenty-four  hours  measured  from  midnight  to 
midnight ;  they  were  therefore  available  until  6  p.m.  on  the  following 
day. 

We  travelled  by  Kronstadt,  Koloszvar,  Nagy-Varad,  Piispok- 
Ladany,  Debreczin,  Miskolcz,  Kassa,i  until  finally  our  tickets  ran  out 
at  5.55  p.m.  at  Markusfalna,  a  small  station  just  before  Iglo.  The 
total  distance  was  about  930  kilometres  or  580  miles,  so  that  the  fare 
(second  class  express)  was  only  a  little  over  a  farthing  {'2Sd.)  a  mile. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  the  cheapest  railway  journey  in 
Europe. 

The  Hungarian  public  has  found  out  the  advantages  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  zone  tariff,  as  the  following  figures, ^  giving  the  total  number 
of  passengers  from  1888  to  1893,  show  : — 

1S?N.  1890.  1801.  1802.  1803. 

6,179,150  17,895,374  25,781,414  28,623,722  31,504,495 

But  the  fourteenth  zone  does  not  appear  to  be  relatively  quite  so 
attractive  as  it  v;as  in  the  second  year  of  the  zone  tariff ;  for  the 
numbers  per  cent,  of  the  total  passengers  w^ho  used  the  fourteenth  zone 
are  as  follows  : — 

18SS.  LSOO.  1M«1.  1802.  ISO::. 

2-65  319  3-47  339  336 

Perhaps  the  pleasure  of  taking  very  long  journeys  very  cheaply  has 
been  found  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  discomfort  of 
twenty-four  hours'  consecutive  railway  travelling.  For  the  tourist, 
however,  who  washes  to  travel  long  distances  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
the  fourteenth  zone  has  many  attractions,  and  many  railway  journeys 
may  be  cheapened  by  going  through  Hungary.  Thus,  as  Ulrich  ^  has 
already  pointed  out,  the  cheapest  way  of  travelling  from  Rome  to 
Berlin  is  by  way  of  Buda-Pesth,  going  from  Rome  to  Ancona,  then  by 
boat  from  Ancona  to  Fiume  (5  florins),  from  Fiume  to  Buda-Pesth, 
and  thence  to  Berlin,  Probably  many  other  cheap  journeys  of  this 
nature   could   be   discovered  from    a    careful   study  of    Continental 

*  The  lino  from  Kassa  onwards  is  a  private  line,  but  is  in  connection  with  the 
Government  lines,  so  that  tickets  are  available  over  it. 

2  The  figures  are  taken  from  Magyar  Statiztikai  Evkunyv,  1894.     The  new  tariff 
came  into  force  on  August  1,  1889,  and  that  year  is  therefore  omitted. 

*  Op.  cif.,  p.  67. 
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BradshaWj  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  economic  effect 
of  the  zone  tariff  in  diverting  traffic  from  one  route  to  another  would 
be  well  worthy  of  serious  study. 

C.  P.  Sangeb 

Monetary  Eeform  in  Eussia 

The  history  of  metallic  and  paper  currency  in  Russia  has  features 
of  its  own.  One  trait  pervades  it  to  the  present  date.  To  act  on  the 
currency  was  always  (and  unhappily  almost  to  our  own  times)  a 
habitual  financial  resource  of  the  Bussian  treasury  whenever  it  had  to 
cover  extraordinary  current  expenses.  It  is  easy  to  understand  there- 
fore why,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  Russia  has  twice  had  to 
proceed  to  a  radical  reform  of  its  currency.  Till  the  eighteenth  century 
Bussia'  had  no  notion  of  a  paper  money;  but  in  1768  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  made  the  Russians  acquainted  with  this  «•  foreign  inven- 
tion. Their  financial  management  was  not  characterised  by  method ; 
and  the  Government  with  confident  carelessness  proceeded  to  issue 
paper  money  under  the  name  of  assignats  to  cover  both  extraordinary 
and  ordinary  expenses.  The  results  of  this  policy  were  not  slow  to 
show  themselves,  and  metallic  money,  then  chiefly  silver  money, 
quickly  disappeared  from  circulation;  the  assignats  were  the  chief 
unit  of  reckoning  and  payment,  the  value  of  which  fluctuated  up  and 
down,  till  finally  in  1839  it  fell  to  25  kopeks  in  silver  instead  of  100. 
At  this  rate  the  assignats  were  redeemed  for  new  notes,  which  received 
the  designation  of  credit  notes,  and  are  still  in  our  paper  circulation. 
In  this  way  in  1839  occurred  the  first  Russian  depreciation,  and  a 
series  of  decrees  confirmed  the  foundations  of  the  system  of  metallic 
money  in  connection  with  credit  notes.  Count  Cancrin,  who  carried 
out  this  reform,  sketched  out  long  before  by  Count  Speranski,  secured 
only  for  a  short  time  a  more  or  less  correct  position  for  the  Russian 
monetary  system.  The  legal  ordinances  by  which  the  new  system  was 
established  were  in  a  high  degree  obscure,  indefinite,  badly  edited  ; 
they  gave  too  much  scope  to  the  financial  administration,  and  in  them 
as  in  embryo  lay  the  misconstruction  of  the  monetary  system  which 
Russia  was  to  experience  after  the  year  1854,  and  which  was  afterwards 
complicated  by  the  changes  of  the  money  market  of  the  world  after 
1873. 

The  law  of  1839,  like  the  decree  of  1810,  recognises  as  the  funda- 
mental and  unchangeable  monetary  unit  the  silver  rouble  of  100 
kopeks,  in  weight  four  zolotniks  twenty-one  doli.  Credit  notes  were  to 
be  exchangeable  in  full  for  hard  money,  to  secure  which  payment  there 
was  to  be  constantly  in  hand  a  fund  of  the  precious  metal  on  a  scale  of 
not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  note  issues  in  circulation.  The  payment 
could  be  effected  at  St.  Petersburg  without  limitation  of  sum,  at 
Moscow  to  3,000  roubles,  in  other  towns  to  100  roubles.  Besides,  it 
was  declared  that  in  district  towns  the  exchange  could  be  made  for 
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this  last  sura  in  silver.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  gold  coin  are  very 
short.  The  law  calls  it  imperial  money,  and  defines  only  its  weight. 
The  monetary  statute,  as  sketched  above,  was  renewed  many  times 
without  substantial  change.  The  later  statute  of  1885  introduced  a 
change  in  the  system  of  alloy  after  the  French  manner,  i,e.,  100  parts 
of  alloy  for  900  of  the  pure  metal.  On  this  system  the  gold  imperial 
weighed  two  zolotniks  69* 36  doli  of  pure  gold,  the  half-imperial  one 
zolotnik  34*68  doli.  From  all  the  parts  taken  by  weight  of  precious 
metal  in  imperial  Kussian  money,  it  appeared  that  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  was  equal  approximately  to  1 :  15^.  Thus  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  law  it  appeared  that  in  Russia  there  prevailed  silver  mono- 
metallism and  pari  j^clssjc  with  this  metal  notes  were  employed  at  forced 
currency  but  convertible. 

Some  Russian  savants  have  tried  to  compare  the  monetary  and 
banking  system  established  by  Cancrin  with  the  system  of  the  Bank 
of  England  under  Peel's  Act ;  but  for  every  one  who  knows  the  English 
situation  it  is  clear  that  such  a  comparison  involves  a  great  blunder. 
The  Bank  of  England  after  the  Act  of  1844  never  had  the  legal  power 
to  employ  an  unsecured  circulation  to  the  extent  of  five-sixths  of  the 
money  which  it  had  to  pay ;  its  responsibilities  were  exactly  fixed.  As 
was  said  above,  the  law  of  the  Russian  monetary  system  designated 
silver  as  the  fundamental  and  unchangeable  unit  of  the  currency,  but 
at  the  same  time  on  the  notes  there  very  soon  appeared  two  contra- 
dictory superscriptions.^  One  said  that  currency  was  secured  to  the 
notes  over  the  w^hole  empire,  pari  passu  with  silver  money,  the  other 
that  the  notes  could  be  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver.  Over  a  long 
period  after  1839,  and  at  the  present  time,  no  Russian  ever  questioned 
which  of  the  precious  metals  served  as  the  fundamental  monetary  unit, 
and  what  money  the  Government  was  under  obligation  to  pay  for  its 
notes.  The  international  money  market,  however,  took  quite  a  different 
attitude  to  the  notes.  Inside  Russia,  after  the  large  issues  of  notes 
occasioned  by  the  war  of  1854  with  the  European  Powers,  all  the  full- 
valued  silver  and  gold  money  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  the 
country  knew  only  a  paper  money,  in  which  all  accounts  were  reckoned. 
In  the  international  money  market,  and  only  there,  our  paper  money  was 
judged  by  metallic  money,  and  by  ever  changing  quotations,  and  (in 
complete  contradiction  to  the  monetary  legislation  of  the  country) 
always  by  gold.  In  the  history  of  Russian  notes  we  must  note  the 
following  periods :  From  1843  to  1854,  when  they  w^ere  still  paid,  the 
notes  were  approximately  at  par  and  cost  about  ninety-eight  kopeks* 
From  1856  to  1873,  when  there  was  not  yet  in  the  international  market 
any  distinction  in  value  between  the  gold  and  the  silver  money,  the 
notes,  thanks  to  immoderate  issues,  from  30,000,000  of  roubles  in 
1843  rose  to  750,000,000  in  1873,  and  were  worth  only  87-5  kopeks. 
In  the  short  period  from  1873  to  1877,  w^hen  the  issue  rose  only 
by   50,000,000   and    reached   800,000,000,   and    when  there   showed 

*  See  infra. 
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itself  a  distinction  between  the  gold  and  the  silver  rouble,  the  note? 
fetched  80-5  kopeks  in  gold.  From  1877  to  1896,  when  the  issues 
of  credit  notes  reached  1,120,000,000,  the  notes  fetched  (and  are  now 
fetching)  on  an  average  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  kopeks  in  gold.^ 

Such  are  in  short  outline  the  conditions  under  which  at  the  present 
time  Bussia  must  approach  the  reform  of  her  monetary  circulation,  and 
in  view  of  this  reform  we  must  accordingly  ask  the  following  practical 
questions :— (1)  What  money  and  at  what  quotation  should  tim 
Oovemment  use  to  redeem  its  excessive  notes  ?  (2)  Which  of  tiie 
precious  metals  should  form  the  fundamental  monetary  unit  ?  (3)  In 
what  way  should  the  issues  of  notes  be  organised  in  future  so  as  to 
seeure  the  coxmtry  full  payment  of  notes  in  hard  coin,  and  steady 
method  in  the  circulation  of  metallic  money  ? 

The  Western  man,  little  familiar  with  the  condition  of  things  as 
iihey  are  in  Bussia,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  understand  how  imperial 
reforms  are  reaUsed  in  Bussia,  in  absence  of  all  participation  of 
popular  forces  and  in  the  weakness  of  industrial  initiative  even  on  tile 
side  of  speculation.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  Bussia  that  as  already 
noticed  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  silver  and  the  paper 
Touble  attracted  very  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  money 
market.  EVery  one  had  the  right  by  the  monetary  law  to  dorry 
^ver  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  and  no  one  did  so.  Completely  un^ 
noticed  in  Bussia  passed  the  imperial  ordinance  of  1889,  by  which  silver 
money  was  to  be  received  in  payment  of  customs  duties  only  at  iim 
•quoted  value  in  silver .^  This  ordinance  at  once  repealed  the  old 
monetary  law,  for  the  international  market,  and  completely  ignored 
the  position  of  facts  within  the  country.  The  imperial  ordinance  for 
the  abolition  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  lasted  only  till  1893,  i.e., 
almost  twenty  years  later  than  in  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union. 
The  Government  itself  was  late  in  observing  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
its  own  money,  and  in  society  generally  there  was  no  facile  industrial 
initiative  to  make  use  of  the  situation.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern- 
ment both  by  actual  borrowing  and  by  various  Bourse  operations  had 
collected  a  considerable  exchange-fund,  and  in  the  present  ministry, 
Witte,  the  Secretary  of  State,  resolved  to  carry  out  reform  quickly  and 
decisively.  The  principle  of  it  was  laid  down  in  two  very  original 
measures,  which  stood  in  essential  contradiction  with  the  former  policy 
of^Government.3  Government  long  ago  had  striven  for  some  principle 
or  other  to  reduce  to  order  its  monetary  system.  A  little  after  the 
last  Turkish  war,  namely  in  1881,  in  the  ministry  of  Count  Abasa, 
was   issued   a   ukase,  in  which  the  Government  undertook  to  with- 

^  See  infra, 

2  These  quotations  were  stated  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  three  months  in 
advance,  and  fluctuated  violently.  In  1890  the  value  of  the  silver  rouble  advanced 
from  65  to  80  kop.  ;  in  1891  from  67  to  72 ;  1892,  60  to  70  ;  1893,  55  to  60  ;  1894-6 
from  45  to  65  ;  1896,  65,  in  gold. 

*  Giving  the  quotations  for  the  rouble  to  100  metallic  kopeks. 
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draw  from  circulation  about  50  millions  a  yea^  of  bank  notes,  out  of 
the  number  of  those  400  millions  which  were  issued  for  the  needs  of 
the  war. 

This  ukase  was  never  carried  out,  and  even  in  1885  the  Government 
declined  the  idea  of  raising  the  fallen  quotations  of  their  notes  by  with- 
drawals. The  ministry  of  Bynge  that  occupied  itself  with  the  re- 
organisation of  the  system  of  ennoblement,  and  sincerely  desired  to 
raise  the  economical  forces  of  the  country,  and  devoted  its  whole 
labours  to  the  economical  and  financial  position  of  the  country,  soon 
gave  place  to  the  optimistic  ministry  of  Vishnegradsky.  In  general 
scientific  and  literary  ciircles,  there  was  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
the  Government  was  deliberately  doing  in  the  department  of  monetary 
circulation,  but  the  idea  of  the  need  of  introducing  method,  and  to 
that  end  restoring  the  exchange  to  100  kopeks  for  the  paper  rouble, 
enjoyed  here  always  a  special  sympathy.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  late 
Czar  contributed  to  the  result  that  in  1891  the  quotation  of  the  rouble 
was  raised  to  75  gold  kopeks,  and  this  still  more  strengthened  the  idea 
of  the  need  of  striving  for  the  introduction  of  the  quotation  of  100 
kopeks.  Meanwhile  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance  the  problem  of 
monetary  policy  was  too  evidently  otherwise  understood.  The 
ministry  desired  to  keep  the  quotation  at  66*6  kopeks,  by  which 
one  gold  metallic  rouble  cost  Ih  roubles  in  notes.  It  took  up  for  this 
a  whole  series  of  measures,  trying  to  defeat  the  speculation  for  a  fall 
or  to  raise  the  rouble  in  the  international  and  especially  the  Berlin 
market  by  special  means.  Under  such  conditions  Witte  succeeded  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  May  8th,  1895,  and 
July  17th  after  a  detailed  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Council  on  the  biU 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  there  were  adopted  two  important  measures. 
For  all  private  persons  it  was  decided  that  they  should  determine  the 
value  of  the  paper  rouble  by  its  quotation  in  gold  and  conclude  trans- 
actions in  gold  money ;  but  Government  received  the  right  to  issue 
notes  under  the  title  of  deposit  receipts  under  full  security  in  gold  money. 
Sittings  of  the  Imperial  Council  are  not  public,  and  memoranda  and 
bills  of  ministries  do  not  in  Russia  come  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  and  the  Press ;  therefore  the .  general  public  did  not  know  to 
what  this  reform  tended.  It  was  supposed  that  this  measure  was 
undertaken  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  attracting  into  the  country 
hard  coin,  whence,  as  it  seemed,  the  quotation  would  improve,  and  the 
country  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  the  quotation  to  100  kopeks.  If 
such  had  actually  been  their  intention,  they  would  have  been  far 
astray,  and  disenchantment  came  speedily.  Money  did  not  flow  into 
the  country  at  all ;  with  a  constantly  fluctuating  quotation  private 
persons  would  conclude  no  transactions  in  gold,  and  decidedly  refused 
to  accept  the  deposit  receipts.  More  discerning  people,  and  among 
them  a  certain  Russian  publicist,  Suvorin,  understood  at  the  time  that 
this  measure,  perhaps  without  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
was   already   determining  future  reform.     The  Government  itself  had 
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noticed  that  the  stability  oi  the  quotation  depended  in  a  great 
degree  on  its  own  watchfol  care  to  keep  the  quotation  up  in  the  inter- 
national market.  Then  in  November  1895,  at  first  temporarily,  and 
•afterwards  from  January  Ist,  1896,  it  fixed  the  quotation  of  the 
imperial  for  the  whole  year  at  15  paper  roubles,  in  other  words  it  took 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  paying  in  the  course  of  the  whole  yea>r  for 
every  1^^^  paper  roubles  one  rouble  in  gold,  valuing  in  this  way  the  paper 
rouble  at  66*6  kopeks  in  gold.  At  the  same  time  it  altered  its  dednons 
about  silver,  and  agreed  to  coin  and  issue  it  in  circulation,  exchangiDg 
paper  notes  for  silver,  rouble  for  rouble.  Having  reached  this  position  (d 
affairs,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  worked  out  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
monetary  circulation  which  is  to  be  considered  in  a  special  session  of 
the  Imperial  Council  and  quite  possibly  will  become  a  new  Monetary 
Law.  Now  we  must  briefly  give  an  outline  of  the  substance  of  this 
Bill,  and  the  interesting  criticisms  it  called  forth  in  the  Russian  Press 
and  in  general  circles. 

All  the  preparatory  work  was  carried  out  in  profound  secre<^  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  very  few  persons.  The  question  sketched 
out  on  October  6th,  1895,  for  decision  was,  before  all,  this : 

In  what  money,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  had  the  Crovern^- 
ment  the  right  to  pay  its  obhgations  in  the  shape  of  the  notes? 
The  indistinctness  and  indefiniteness  of  Bussian  legislation  on  tine 
monetary  system  were  such  that  this  question  evoked  the  greatest  eon* 
troversy,  and  in  the  result  four  members  of  the  Commission  said  plainly 
that  the  Government  was  bound  to  pay  for  each  paper  rouble  a  rouble 
of  silver,  three  other  members  a  rouble  of  gold.  The  rouble  of  silver 
was  worth  at  this  time  in  gold  only  45  kopeks,  i.e.,  less  than  the 
paper,  which  was  worth  66*6.  It  was  possible  to  open  the  exchange 
for  silver,  but  this  would  have  led  finally  to  the  complete  wreck  of  the 
national  economy,  and  would  have  been  a  lamentable  disregard  of  all 
obligations  which  were  founded  on  the  greater  value  of  the  paper 
rouble.  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  as  this  was  evident  from  semi- 
official communiques  in  contemporary  publications,  entered  on  a  com- 
promise, and  decided  to  level  the  value  of  its  future  monetary  unit  to 
the  value  of  the  paper  rouble.  In  accordance  with  the  bill  the 
proposed  monetary  unit  would  be  the  rouble  in  gold  of  the  value  of 
66*6  kopeks.  Only  gold  money  would  be  coined,  of  the  weight  of 
1  zolotnik  78*24  doli  of  pure  gold — tlie  value  of  10  new  roubles  by 
weight.  In  other  words  the  value  of  the  former  imperial  was  to  suffer 
a  fall  of  33*4.  Belying  on  the  decision  of  the  Commission  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  proceeded  to  propose  a  measure,  not  of  depreciation  but  of 
appreciation  of  the  rouble,  not  the  actual  but  the  fictitious  rouble,  from 
45  kopeks  by  law  to  66.  The  quantity  of  notes  in  circulation  was  about 
1,120  millions,  the  general  stock  of  gold  728  millions  of  roubles  of 
the  old  mintage,  or  1,091  of  the  proposed  lowered  mintage.  Having 
these  resources  the  Ministry  of  Finance  proposed  to  open  the  redemp- 
tion of  notes  at  the  above  quotation,  having  organised  first  the  issue 
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of  the  notes  on  the  following  principles.  It  proposed  to  hand  over  to 
■the  Imperial  Bank  a  redemption  fund  of  750  millions  of  new  roubles, 
obliging  it  first  not  to  issue  rouble-notes  not  secured  in  gold  to  a  greater 
amount  than  800  millions,  and  for  the  preserving  of  this  figure  to  keep 
a  redemption  fund  for  not  less  than  half  of  the  issues,  i.e.,  400  millions* 
As  regards  the  issues  of  silver  the  bill  contained  no  provisions.^  The 
ministry  monopolises  the  coinage  of  it,  issues  now  as  before  full 
payment  of  rouble  notes  in  silver  and  sends-  silver  into  circulation,  but 
in  quantities  not  strictly  defined.^  From  different  data  they  propound 
that  the  circulation  of  silver  money  should  be  contracted  to  the 
amount  of  about  60  millions  of  (paper)  roubles.  This  is  the  whole 
Eeform  Bill.  If  it  is  realised,  Eussia  passes  into  a  gold  currency, 
having  lowered  the  value  of  its  imperial  33  per  cent,  and  brought  its 
paper  roubles  to  that  level  at  the  present  quotation  of  66  kopeks. 

No  bills  for  financial  reform  were  afterwards  met  in  Kussia  with  such 
great  hostility  as  the  one  above  explained.  Public  opinion  was  very 
ill-prepared ;  the  knowledge  of  monetary  questions  was  very  scanty,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  there  was  no  solid  conviction  that  the  reform 
was  introduced  with  due  circumspection,  and  that  the  issue  of  notes 
"vvould  not  again  be  speedily  made  a  financial  resource.  The  decision 
of  the  Commission  when  it  was  made  known  excited  ridicule.  If  the 
reform  is  not  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  rouble  but  of  the  imperial 
•(says,  for  example,  Professor  Lebedeff),  where  is  the  guarantee  that 
the  present  contents  by  weight  of  the  rouble  will  preserve  the  same 
alloy?  The  then  colleague  of  the  minister.  Professor  Antonovitch, 
advanced  objections  to  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  *  the  deprecia- 
tion,' as  he  called  the  reform,  refusing  without  any  hesitation  to  agree 
vfith  the  majority  of  the  Commission ;  and  L.  W.  Chodsky,  the  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Free  Economic  Society,  criticised 
the  reform  with  great  success.  Western  people  are  accustomed  to 
•discuss  complicated  questions  of  imperial  reform  in  their  parliaments. 
From  the  absence  of  such  in  Eussia  the  criticism  of  the  question 
was  concentrated  in  this  learned  Society,  and  its  proceedings  were 
.attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  public,  and  with  unusual 
animation.  The  debates  in  this  Society  had  a  grave  social  importance. 
They  revealed  to  large  circles  the  importance  of  the  reform,  and 
'brought  to  light  its  weak  points.  Following  on  them  in  the  periodical 
Press  there  was  much  comment  and  criticism.  The  objections  of  Pro- 
fessor Chodsky  might  be  summed  up  as  follows.  The  assertion  of  the 
.chiefs  of   the  Finance  Ministry  that  we  have  a  flourishing  Budget 

^  But  every  one  was  bound  to  receive  it  in  payment  up  to  50  roubles. 

^  Redemption  in  terms  of  the  Bill  was  carried  out  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  in  the 
•other  towns  in  the  branches  of  the  Imperial  Bank  it  depended  on  their  stock  of 
jready  money  in  gold.  In  constitution  these  branches  remind  us  of  the  German 
^taats  Bunk,  but  were  perhaps  less  widely  spread  even  before  the  law  at  this  time 
.became  more  strict. 
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wa,H,  lie  said,  incorrect.    The  growth  of  income  was  explained  by  the^ 
immeaBurable  strain  on  the  paying  powers  of  the  population  and 
the  constant  loans.    The  time  for  the  introduction  of  the  reform  was 
chosen    unfortunately,   and    the    bill  worked    out    carelessly.      The 
balance  of  payments  was  unfavourable  to  Russia,  and  it  was  to- 
be  feared  that  the  gold  admitted  into  circulation  would  quickly  g<y 
abroad.    The  security  for  the  notes  was  insufficient.^    In  the  opnion 
of  Chodsky  the  Imperial  Bank  ought  to  take  on  itself  the  obligation 
not  to  issue  more  than  1,120  millions  of  notes,  to  contract  its  paper 
circulation  to  the  sum  of  the  issues  of  silver  money,  to  make  the  re- 
ceiving of  silver  money  obligatory  only  to  the  amount  of  10  roubles,  and* 
finally  the  Imperial  Bank  should  be  placed  in  so  independent  a  position 
that  society  would  have  guarantees  that  issues  are  not  made  for  the  needs  ^ 
of  the  treasury,  but  for  commercial  operations.     Professor  Chodsky 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  currency  by  Russia, 
and  this  opinion  was  suppojrted  by  numerous  organs  of  the  Press,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative.   It  should  be  remarked  that  the  two  most  pro- 
unnent  organs  of  the  Liberal  Press,  the  Courrur  de  V Europe  and  Bussian 
Opinion,  were  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  bimetallism,  but  this  does 
not  moan  tliat  the  whole  Liberal  party,  if  it  is  possible  to  speak  generally 
of  the  existence  of  parties  in  Bussia,  was  inclined  to  bimetallism.    The  • 
ciroumstance  is  explained   simply    by  the  personal  views  of  those 
directing  the  economic  departments  of  these  journals,  and  nothing 
more.      Public  opinion  went  rather  towards  gold  or  (more  accu- 
Irately)  towards  the  regulation  of  its  kind  of  mixed  situation  by  a 
reserve  of  gold  and  a  transference  to  Groveiiiment  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  coinage  of  silver.     For  bimetallism   only  two  professors  were- 
udvooatos,   Sokalsky  and  Isaeff,  and  two  publicists,  Slonemsky  and 
UatYalovitch. 

l\Msonrtlly  1  do  not  share  the  pessimistic  views  of  my  colleagues 
in  Hussian  science  on  the  interpretation  of  the  decrees.  It  seems  to 
nie  that  if  the  pro|H^sed  ivforin  was  met  with  such  hostility,  the  sole 
expUuialion  was  that  it  had  been  prepared  in  the  depths  of  the  minis- 
terial chancellory,  without  any  co-operation  of  the  social  forces  in 
quarters  wheiv  it  has  been  long  ago  and  rightly  observed  there  is 
econonnc  disi»oiuent.  especially  with  the  iK>licy  of  taxation  and 
ivjiulations  oi  foivi^n  trade  lai^ely  in  the  interests  of  great  in- 
dusir\»  without  iuiproving  the  jvsition  of  the  t;rea:  masses  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  Without  doubt  the  taxt>;\yeis  have  been  hard 
pivsscd,  and  the  whole  ivonomic  bcniy  is  uniiealthy,  but  fi-om  this  it 
dvvs  no:  follow  that  monetary  ivform  should  r.o:  have  its  turn  ;  we 
mav  dcir.aud  and  desiiv  that  i:  Iv  or.'.v  the  iiis:  s:ei»  towards  the 
\vn\  alos^vuce  of  the  wiune  eoono::::c  lite  of  :Jie  nation.  It  is 
charac; eristic  that  neither  Choilsky  Kv^r  any  ^^::.er  Russian  econo- 
•.v:s:s.  :v.o*.;id:r,i:  IVotcsSv^^r  lsae:T.  ob*eo:  :ii  nir.oivU  :o  the  ^xii:^:  of  the 
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quotation  at  66*6  kopeks ;  and  yet  this  is  an  important  and 
inevitable  side  of  the  reform.  Neither  the  state  of  its  paper  in  the 
market  nor  the  condition  of  the  economic  resources  of  Russia  allows 
it  (such  is  my  profound  conviction)  to  bring  its  rouble  to  100  metallic 
kopeks.  The  sins  of  its  past  history  are  weighing  on  it,  and  it  is 
henceforward  bound  to  look  for  solid  guarantees  that  its  financial 
economy  shall  be  properly  managed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
be  kept  from  declining.  At  this  point  one  is  tempted  to  desire  a 
whole  series  of  social  reforms,  about  which  I  have  at  present  no 
need  to  speak.  In  the  bill  there  are  certain,  obscurities.  It  ought 
to  define  far  more  precisely  than  it  does  the  limits  of  the  coinage 
of  silver  1  at  the  present  moment,  and  to  find  guarantees  that  the 
operations  of  the  Imperial  Bank  shall  bear  a  commercial  character ; 
but  the  means  w4th  the  ministry  of  realising  the  reform  are  more  than 
sufficient, 2  and  on  its  wisdom  and  goodwill  depends  the  execution 
in  practice.  The  more  it  takes  thought  not  to  lay  burdens  on  the 
population  but  to  increase  its  prosperity,  the  more  it  reduces  its 
debts,  all  the  more  w411  it  lighten  its  task.  From  official  Russian  data* 
it  appears  that  for  the  last  eight  years  Russia  had  obtained  loans 
public  and  jirivate  to  the  amount  of  264*4  millions  of  roubles  in  gold 
of  the  old  mintage  by  weight,  the  internal  reaching  241*3  ;  and  from 
1888  to  1895  it  received  505*7  millions  in  gold.  In  payments  of  the 
international  balance  in  the  way  of  trade  at  this  time  there  appear  118*& 
millions  of  roubles.  In  other  words  in  the  hands  of  Government  there 
remained  about  387  millions.  The  duty  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is 
now  so  carefully  to  conduct  its  economic  policy  as  to  preserve  its  store 
of  gold  and  the  steadiness  of  its  paper.  It  takes  to  itself  the  heavy 
responsibility  for  disaster  entailing  perhaps  tremendous  consequences ; 
but  we  cannot  but  desire  that  the  paper  of  a  great  country  should  not 
depend  on  the  play  of  Bourse  speculation,  in  which  willy-nilly  the 
Government  itself  must  share.  In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  the 
bill  of  the  ministry  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Council,  while 
the  ministry  keeps  the  quotation  of  the  rouble  at  66  kopeks  in  gold, 
and  exchanges  paper  roubles  for  silver  without  abatement. 

Alex.  Miklashevsky,  Prof,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat. 

^  But  this  in  its  turn  makes  it  indispensable  to  define  more  fully  the  quantity  of 
silver  money  which  is  to  be  legal  tender  for  private  debts.  The  limit  of  60  roubles 
is  useless. 

-  According  to  the  ukase  of  July,  1896, Government  contracted  a  loan  of  100,000,000 
gold  roubles,  of  old  coinage,  for  the  special  purpose  of  monetary  reform.  The  re« 
sources  of  the  ministry  are  then  excessively  large.  We  should  say  that  it  is  too 
hard  and  too  soon  to  bring  into  circulation  such  a  great  mass  of  gold. 

3  But  according  to  official  Russian  data  the  public  debts  of  the  imperial  State 
were,  in  1895,  6,792  mill.  Compared  with  1886  the  metallic  loans  increased  by 
■17  per  cent.,  the  paper  by  12  per  cent. 
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Eecent  Official  Papers 

Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain  .  .  1895.     [C.  8073.] 

The  encroachment  of  pasture  upon  arable  land  continues.  The 
surface  under  wheat  has  been  reduced  by  over  half  a  million  acres  in 
the  last  year.  Two  coloured  maps  of  Great  Britain  exhibit  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  wheat  area  in  1875  and  that  in  1895.  The 
numbers  of  live  stock,  the  yield  of  dififerent  crops,  the  prices  of  com 
and  meat,  the  amount  of  imported  produce,  are  also  exhibited  in  the 
tables  and  commented  on  in  Major  Craigie's  introduction. 

Particulars  of  expenditure  and  outgoings  on  certain  estates  in 
Great  Britain,  and  farm  accounts ;  reprinted  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  (Royal  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture), 1896.     [C.  8125.] 

The  national  importance  of  reduction  in  rent  appears  from  the  large 
proportion  of  rent,  often  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.,  returned  in  the  form 
of  outgoings  (including  rates,  but  not  permanent  improvements).  The 
farmers'  accounts  often  show  a  small  profit  on  an  average  of  years  with 
immense  yecurly  fluctuations,  ranging  below  zero. 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,  General  Abstracts  for  1896. 
[C.  8196.] 

Since  1895  there  has  been  a  decline  in  cereal  crops,  green  crops, 
flax  and  permanent  pasture.  Almost  all  the  species  of  live  stock  have 
increased  in  numbers. 

Agricultural  Statistics  (Ireland).  Tables  showing  .  .  .  the  average 
yearly  edent  under  the  principal  crops  and  the  average  pro- 
duce thereof  in  the  ten  years  1885-94.     [C.  795(3.] 

The  decrease  in  the  area  under  wheat  in  1895  compared  with  1894 
was  26  per  cent. 

Report  and  Tables  relating  to  Irish  Migratory  Agricultural 
Labourers  for  1895  [C.  7957],  and  for  1890.     [C.  8197.] 

The  migrants  numbered  1-1  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  of  Ireland, 
and  161  per  cent,  of  those  in  Mayo  in  1895  ;  in  1896,  1-3  and  17. 

Thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General  ,  ,  ,  of 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during 
1895.     [C.  8230.] 

The  recorded  natural  increase  of  population  was  21,718,  the  loss 
by  emigration   48,703 ;    against   which   preponderance  of    loss   there 
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is  an  unrecorded  immigration.  The  estimated  population  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  was  4,574,764.  As  compared  both  with  1894  and  the 
preceding  decennium,  the  birth- rate  and  the  death-rate  show  a  slight 
rise,  the  marriage-rate  a  considerable  rise. 

Supplement  to  the  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General 
.  .  .  (England).     Part  I.     [C.  7769.]     1895. 

In  the  decennium  1881-90  the  death-rate  was  19*08  per  thousand — 
more  than  2  less  than  in  1871-80.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  females  at  all  the  age-periods ;  in  that  of  males  at  all  but 
one.  The  average  life-time  of  males  has  increased  by  more  than  2  per 
cent. ;  that  of  females  by  still  more.  To  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from 
different  causes  for  the  decennium  in  the  different  districts  are  ap- 
pended the  number  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  births,  male 
and  female.  [There  being  46  out  of  the  632  districts  in  which  the 
number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  excess  is  accidental ;  regard  being  had  to  the  inequality  of  the 
districts.] 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  in  1895.     [C.  8231.] 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  disputes,  876  stoppages 
against  1,061  in  1894,  in  the  number  of  persons  affected  263,758  against 
324,245  in  1895,  and  in  duration,  the  aggregate  number  of  working 
days  lost  being  about  five-and-a-half  millions  against  more  than  nine 
millions  in  1894.  Also  the  proportion  of  disputes  in  which  the  work- 
people were  successful  shows  an  increase. 

Second  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  liours 
of  labour  in  United  Kingdom  in  1894,  with  preliminary  figures 
for  1895.     [C.  8075.] 

The  method  described  in  the  first  report  (see  Economic  Journal^ 
Vol.  v.,  p.  671),  which  showed  a  slight  rise  of  wages  for  1893,  shows  a 
slight  fall  for  1894.  The  average  weekly  change  in  the  rate  of  wages 
of  persons  affected  by  the  change  was  in  1893  -H  5^^.,  in  1894, 
-  Is.  4^fZ.  The  change  is  of  course  smaller  when  referred  to  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industries  dealt  with,  viz.,  a 
fall  of  l\d,  per  week  per  head  in  1894,  as  against  a  rise  of  less  than 
\d,  in  1893.  The  preliminary  figures  for  1894  show  a  continuance  of 
the  fall.     Meanwhile,  hours  of  labour  have  been  slightly  decreased. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the    Minty 
1895.     [C.  8116.] 

The  value  of  the  imperial  currency  issued,   £5,047,799,  shows  a 
decline  as   compared  with  1894  and  with  the  preceding  decennium. 
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The  rate  at  which  the  light  gold  is  withdrawn  contiaues  to  decline  ; 
the  deficiency  of  weight  per  piece  has  also  declined.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  report  is  a  monetary  census  based  on  a  scrutiny  of 
nearly  23,500  sovereigns  and  nearly  17,000  half-sovereigns  which  were 
tendered  at  300  post  offices  on  a  day  in  May  1895.  A  comparison 
with  the  similar  census  of  1888  shows  the  improvement  in  the 
•quality  of  the  currency  since  then.  The  proportion  of  Australian 
sovereigns  circulating  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  found  to  be  between  42 
and  43  per  cent. ;  and  new  data  for  estimating  the  total  volume  of  the 
^old  currency  are  afforded.  By  a  variety  of  methods,  from  sixty-one 
to  sixty-three  millions  is  found  as  [an  inferior  limit  to  ^]  the  amount 
of  gold  in  active  circulation,  excluding  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  England 
and  gold  withheld  by  other  bank^. 

Civil  Judicial  Statistics.    [C.  8263.]    1896. 

The  luminous  introduction  contributed  by  Mr.  John  Macdonnell 
presents  many  points  interesting  to  the  economist,  such  as  the  varia 
tions  in  the  amount  of  bankruptcy.  While  in  1862  there  was  one 
bankrupt  to  every  1,654  inhabitants,  in  1894  there  was  one  to  every 
2,511.  The  total  amount  of  liabilities  in  1894  was  only  about  one- 
ninetieth  part  of  the  estimated  annual  income  of  England  and  Wales. 

Statement  of  the  trade  of  British  India  with  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries  for  the  five  years  1890-1  to  1894-5, 
[C.  7997.] 

The  import  trade  of  1894-5  shows  a  decline  of  about  5  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  merchandise  as  compared  with  1893-4,  when  the  closure 
of  the  mints  applied  an  artificial  stimulus.  The  decline  due  to  the 
import  duties  on  cotton  in  the  latter  part  of  1894-5  is  marked  by  the 
augmentation  in  anticipation  of  the  same  effect  to  the  import  taxes  on 
reducing  imports.  *  The  import  duties  which  were  levied  on  cotton 
goods  before  1882  did  not  restrict  consumption  '  (p.  19). 

The  exports  depressed  by  the  closure  of  the  mints  in  1893  show  a 
recovery  in  1894-5  which  would  be  considerable  but  for  the  heavy 
decline  in  cotton  and  oil  seeds. 

The  statistics  of  wheat  in  recent  years  as  compared  with  the  period 
1881-7  show  a  decline,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1891-2,  when 
the  Russian  wheat  and  rye  crops  failed.  Under  the  head  of  *  -trade 
with  countries '  may  be  noticed  the  facts  that  the  trade  of  India  with 
he  United  Kingdom  has  formed,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
about  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Indian  trade ;  that  the  exports  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  sugar  have  markedly  declined.  The  *  trade  with  China 
presents  the  curious  feature  of  exports  almost  stationary  in  value — 
about   Rx.   12,000,000  for   the  last   twenty-five  years.     A  temporary 

^  In  so  far  as  the  reasoning  (p.  91)  presupposes  the  volume  to  be  constant  from 
1888  to  1835. 
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stimulus  was  given  to  imports  by  closing  the  mints,  while  exports  were 
♦correspondingly  discouraged,  in  the  trade  with  China  and  with  Japan. 
The  exports  of  cotton  yarn  to  Japan  have  been  falling  off  in  recent 
years,  while  that  of  raw  cotton — to  feed  the  Japanese  mills — has  in- 
creased. As  to  the  customs  revenue,  the  sum  raised  by  the  new  tariffs 
of  1894  was  approximately  Rx.  2,000,000.  The  details  given  by  the 
Custom  House  show  that  *  the  importation  of  the  lower  counts  of  yarns 
practically  does  not  exist.'  The  net  imports  of  silver  in  1894-5, 
27,000,000  ounces,  are  only  about  half  the  figure  for  1893-4.  Where 
do  these  imports  go  ?  Not  into  the  native  mints,  the  coinage  in  which 
in  the  last  two  years  forms  but  13  per  cent,  of  the  net  imports. 

Foreign   Office  Annual  Series,  No.  1695.     Diploviatic  and  con- 
sular reports  on  trade  and  finance.     Japan.     [C.  7919-63]. 

Of  the  exports  six  per  cent,  only  are  to  Great  Britain ;  whereas 
more  than  a  third  of  the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain,  about  a  half 
from  the  British  Empire.  The  total  trade  has  increased  five-fold 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years ;  the  exports  a  little  more  than  the 
imports.  The  additional  imports  are  largely  of  raw  material ;  the 
additional  exports  are  largely  manufactured.  The  reporter  is,  however, 
not  alarmed  at  the  competition  of  the  Japanese  with  European  manu- 
factures, considering  the  inferior  quality  of  the  former  :  e.g.,  portman- 
teaux, boots  and  matches.  The  Japanese  matches  are  five  times  as 
<;heap  as  the  European ;  but  only  a  third  part  of  them  can  be  made  to 
light,  and  that  often  ineffectually  and  even  dangerously. 

Foreign  Office  1896  Annual  Series,  No.  1732.     Report  for    the 
year  1896-7  on  the  Budget  and  Finances  of  Japan, 

The  expenditure  is  put  down  at  1152,000,000,  of  which  about 
■$48,000,000  fall  under  the  head  extraordinary.  War  and  Naval,  against 
a  revenue  of  $138,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  is  taken  from  the  war 
indemnity.  To  meet  the  deficiency  new  taxes  are  proposed.  There  is 
to  be  a  business  tax  of  $5  for  every  $10,000  of  business  done  in  retail 
business,  $15  per  $10,000  in  wholesale  business ;  in  banking  and  in- 
surance the  business-tax  is  assessed  on  capital ;  in  manufactures 
account  is  also  taken  of  rent  and  of  the  number  of  employes.  This 
tax  is  expected  to  produce  over  $7,000,000.  A  profit  of  some  $10,000,000 
is  expected  from  the  proposed  tobacco  monopoly.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  including  the  war  loan,  in  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Review  of   the    World's   Commerce.  .  Washington   Government 
Printing  Office,  1896. 

This  survey  is  interesting  by  reason  both  of  its  extent  and  its  trans- 
-atlantic  point  of  view.     To  the  eye  of  the  American  observer  the  trade 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  subtends  a  large  angle ;  in  particular  the  cottott 
manufacture,  the  premier  industry  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom 
but  of  the  world.  Keferring  to  our  export  of  cotton  to  the  East  the- 
reporter  dwells  upon  the  great  fall  in  price  in  cotton  piece  goods  plain 
from  $5-02  to  8!3-77  in  British  Asia— *  showing  how  much  this  great 
British  industry  has  to,  and  can  successfully,  encounter  to  preserve  its 
imperial  proportions.'  He  observes: — *  American  manufactures  can- 
not compete  in  price  with  British  and  other  European  cottons,  any 
more  than  these  can  compete  in  quality  with  American  goods.' 

lloyal   Commission    on   the  Financial  Relations   hettveen    Gi'eat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  [C.  8008  and  C.  7720 1.,  1895  ;  C.  1262, 1896. 

These  volumes,  of  which  C.  7720  I.  and  II.  (now  numbered  C.  BOOS)- 
have  been  noticed  already  (p.  157),  contain  the  evidence  taken  from  5th 
July  1894  to  15th  Novem.ber  1895  inclusive,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  connection  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1893  *  to  inquire  into  the  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  their  relative  taxable  capacity,  and  to  report,  first,. 
Upon  what  principles  of  comparison,  and  by  the  application  of  what 
specific  standards,  the  relative  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  bear  taxation  may  be  most  equitably  determined  ;  second,  What  .  .  . 
is  the  true  proportion  ...  so  determined  between  the  taxable  capacity 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  third.  The  history  of  the  financial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  .  .  .  also  the  Imperial 
expenditure  to  which  it  is  considered  equitable  that  Ireland  should 
contribute.'  Of  her  thirteen  original  members,  two  of  the  ablest,  Mr. 
Childers  and  Sir  R.  G  C.  Hamilton,  died  during  the  inquiry,  and 
were  replaced  by  Mr.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Wolfif,  M.P.  Tw^enty-seven 
days  were  occupied  wuth  evidence,  six  by  Sir  E.  Hamilton,  four  by 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  three  each  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  and  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien, 
two  each  by  Sir  A.  Milner  and  Mr.  Lough,  M.P. ;  and  these  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  nineteen  witnesses,  if  we  except  the 
Customs  officials  who  gave  evidence  on  the  first  day. 

On  the  death  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Childers,  the  Commissioners 
elected  the  O'Conor  Don  Chairman. 

Eleven  of  the  members  (namely,  all  but  Sir  D.  Barbour  and  Sir.  T. 
Sutherland)  agree  to  five  propositions  :  '  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
must  /or  the  imrpose  of  this  inquiry  be  considered  as  separate  entities; 
that  the  Act  of  Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a  burden  . . .  she  was  unable- 
to  bear  ;  that  the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853 
and  1860  was  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances ;  that 
identity  of  rates  of  taxation  does  not  necessarily  involve  equality  of. 
burden  ;  and  that  whilst  the  actual  tax  revenue  of  Ireland  is  about 
one-eleventh  of  that  of  Great  Britain  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of 
Ireland  is  not  estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth.'  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  propositions  contain  no  specific  answ^er  to- 
the  questions  of  principle  referred — the  fourth  being  a  mere  negative- 
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truism — while  the  words  we  have  italicised  leave  it  open  to  those  who 
differ  from  this  report  to  challenge  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed. Following  this  joint  pronouncement  come  five  distinct  reports 
by  (A)  the  O'ConorDon,  Messrs.  Redmond,  Martin,  Hunter  and  Wolfif; 
(B)  Lord  Farrer,  Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie ;  (C)  Messrs. 
Sexton,  Blake,  and  Slattery  ;  (D)  Sir  D.  Barbour ;  and  (E)  Sir  T.  Suther- 
land, with  separate  memoranda  by  Lord  Welby  and  Mr.  Blake;  the 
whole  concluded  by  Mr.  Childers'  draft  Report.  Space  does  not  allow 
us  to  examine  in  detail  either  these  Reports  or  the  evidence  which 
precedes  them.  Nor  need  we  refer  to  the  history  which  each  of  them 
gives  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  two  islands  since  1872. 

The  Report  A,  based  on  Mr.  Childers'  draft,  rejects  population, 
imports,  exports  and  consumption  of  duty-paid  articles,  as  comparative 
tests  of  *  capacity,'  and  accepts  assessment  to  death  duties  and  net  as- 
sessment to  income  tax  as  the  safest  tests.  Upon  this  basis  Ireland's 
taxable  capacity  *  cannot  now  be  more  than '  ^^V^^  o^  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  *  is  probably  much  less.'  (Mr.  Childers,  it  should  be 
noted,  suggests  yV^^')  ^^  1893-4  Ireland  was  taxed  2f  millions  above 
what  this  canon  would  yield,  though  it  is  admitted  that  J  million 
may  fairly  be  set  off  against  this  on  account  of  special  imperial 
expenditure  in  aid  of  local  burdens  in  Ireland.  This  Report  declares 
it  impossible  to  apportion  imperial  expenditure  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  united  under  one 
Parliament,  and  leaves  to  *  the  responsible  executive  Government '  the 
task  of  redressing  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland. 

Report  B  is  a  powerful  statement  of  facts  and  figures,  much  more 
comforting  than  A  to  British  readers  by  reason  of  the  impartial  stress 
which  it  lays  upon  the  financial  sacrifices  of  the  richer  to  the  poorer 
island.  The  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  *  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  or  one  in  twenty-one  '  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ('  One 
in  tw^enty,'  it  may  be  noticed,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
signed  by  those  same  members  in  Report  A,  where  they  say  '  not 
exceeding  one-twentieth  '  of  Great  Britain,  i,e,,  -^^  of  the  United  King- 
dom). Upon  *  speculative  questions '  they  *  do  liot  propose  to  enter,* 
e.g.,  *  What  are  the  true  principles  of  taxation?  Ought  taxation  to  be 
based  on  the  benefit  to  the  taxpayer,  or  on  his  capacity  to  pay  ?  And 
if  on  his  capacity  to  pay,  what  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  that 
capacity  ?  Should  it  be  his  property,  or  his  income,  gross  or  net,  or 
his  income  after  deducting  what  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  if 
so  how  is  the  minimum  of  necessaries  to  be  calculated  ? '  These 
*  would  be  more  fit  for  a  professional  lecture  than  for  a  practical  report.' 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  disclaimer,  the  commissioners  have  unconsciously 
assumed  answers  to  these  questions.  They  could,  indeed,  not  have 
obeyed  their  reference  without  answering  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a 
matter  for  regret  that  they  have  not,  with  expert  assistance,  made  their 
minds  clear  upon  these  fundamental  principles.  The  Commission 
invited  and  received  valuable  notes  from  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick  and 
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Prof.  Bastable  upon  the  exhaustive  memorandum  put  in  by  Sir  B. 
Giffen,  but  no  academic  economist  was  heard  as  a  vdtness.  Beport  B, 
states  that  'if  Ireland  had  been  left  to  herself,  her  expenses  would 
have  been  much  less  than  they  are,'  though  the  figures  '  show  how 
little  the  richer  partner  has  gained  by  the  partnership.'  Irish  expendi- 
is  on  too  lavish  a  scale.  She  should  be  left  to  settle  her  own  taxes 
«nd  her  own  expenditure.  It  is  amazing  to  find  Lord  Farrer  subscrib- 
ing to  the  proposition  that  though  this  might  lead  to  new  customs  duties 
in  Ireland  yet  'freedom  is  a  greater  good  than  free  trade.'  Lord 
Farrer  and  Mr.  Currie  think  Great  Britain  should  give  up,  at  least  for 
the  present,  any  contribution  from  Ireland ;  but  Lord  Welby  here  parts 
company  and  objects  to  'make  Great  Britain  a  mere  tributary  of 
Ireland '  by  relieving  her  from  imperial  charges  for  National  Debt,  Army, 
and  Navy;  and  thinks  the  Exchequers  might  be  disunited  without 
waiting  for  Home  Bule,  which  is  '  not  within  the  range  of  present 
policy.'  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Isle  of  Man  might  be  adopted  as  a 
model  arrangement.  Beport  B,  like  some  of  the  others,  dwells 
upon  the  high  cost  of  Irish  administration  ;  but  have  Lord  Welby  and 
his  friencfs  estimated  the  increased  cost  of  a  separate  customs  cordon  ? 

Beport  C  adopts  Sir  B.  Giffen's  principle  of  relative  taxable 
-capacity.  The  respective  incomes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
estimated  from  the  income-tax  returns.  '  The  minimum  allowance  for 
subsistence  for  population '  is  taken  at  about  one-fourth  of  this  income, 
■and  divided,  proportionally  to  population,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Deducting  these  from  income  the  resulting  remainders  give 
a  proportionate  taxable  capacity  of  36  to  1.  Sir  B.  Giffen  suggested 
£12  per  head  as  the  '  allowance.'  The  method  adopted  yields  a  little 
under  £10.  If  this  principle  is  ever  to  be  practically  applied  at  all,  it 
must  surely  be  after  a  much  more  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
propriety  of  these  *  allowances,'  which  we  consider  much  too  high. 
There  are  multitudes  of  Irish  peasants  with  a  family  income  (to 
five  persons)  of  less  than  £50  a  year.  Yet  the  smallest  variation  in 
the  *  allowance  '  will  make  wide  differences  in  the  result.  Working 
out  Sir  K.  Giffen's  own  figures,  from  which  the  eonnnissioners  evidently 
shrink,  we  get  a  ratio  of  51i  to  1 !  The  Report  concludes  like  that  of 
Lord  Farrer  and  Mr.  Currie  by  suggesting  that,  pending  Home  Rule, 
Ireland  should  be  *  exempted  from  contribution  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  empire,  which  causes  no  augmentation  of  her  resources.' 

Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  T.  Sutherland  refuse  to  contemplate 
Ireland  as  a  separate  financial  entity.  Sir  D.  Barbour  (Report  D) 
points  out  that  *  the  avowed  object  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  to  establish 
a  common  financial  system,'  and  considers  that  the  reference  to  the 
<jommission  merely  requires  them  to  consider  *  the  fairness,  as  between 
the  two  countries,  of  the  working  of  the  common  financial  system- 
which  they  at  present  possess.'  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Childers  that 
the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  about  ^\^  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  Ireland  is  therefore  overtaxed  in  proportion  to  her 
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resources  by  nearly  2|  millions  a  year,  if  we  look  merely  at  the 
amount  collected.  But  *  the  expenditure  for  Irish  purposes  was  in 
1893-4'about  3  J  millions  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  admissible  ' 
in  proportion  to  her  taxable  capacity.  She  thus  gained  a  million  on 
the  whole  amount.  It  is  alleged  that  this  expenditure  is  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  but  Sir  David  cautiously  observes  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion not  referred  to  nor  investigated  by  the  Commission.  He  thinks 
there  is  prima  facie  a  strong  case  for  inquiring  into  this  matter  and 
that  itjwould  be  '  reasonable  and  fair  to  allow  Ireland  the  benefit  of  any 
savings  that  could  be  effected  in  the  existing  cost  of  Irish  establish- 
ments.'    The  consistency  of  this  conclusion  is  not  apparent. 

Sir  T.  Sutherland  might  have  signed  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  Sir 
D.  Barbour's  report.  Like  him  he  holds  that  *  our  system  of  taxation 
is  not  one  of  a  tribute-bearing  character  .  .  .  but  the  taxes  are  imposed 
on  the  individual  units  of  the  population  ' ;  but  he  differs  in  declining, 
even  in  idea,  to  regard  the  geographical  areas  as  distinct  for  financial 
purposes,  and  so  refuses  to  pronounce  upon  relative  taxable  capacity. 
He  views  the  existing  system  with  complacency.  It  cannot,  in  his 
opinion,  *  be  superseded  so  long  as  the  United  Kingdon  is  under  one 
Government  and  one  Exchequer ' ;  and  *  no  standard  or  principle  of 
taxation  has  been  discovered  that  could  be  made  to  operate  more 
equitably '  than  the  system  now  in  force.  Time  will  show  whether 
these  conflicting  opinions  will  result  in  any  action,  or  whether  this, 
like  so  many  other  recent  Royal  Commissions,  is  to  be  a  mere  record 
of  interesting  discussion.  H.  H. 

Administration  des  Monnaies  et  Medailles.  Kapport  au  Ministre 
des  Finances.  Premiere  Annee.  1896.  [By  Mens.  A.  de 
Foville.] 

This  is  the  first  number  of  what  is  to  be  an  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  French  Mint.  The  Report  itself  consists  of  twenty-seven 
pages,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  238  pages  of  valuable  Appen- 
dices which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  There  is  a  useful  index 
and  table  of  contents.  The  information  given  is  arranged  under  four 
heads,  according  as  it  relates  to  France  and  her  Colonies,  to  the  other 
countries  included  in  the  Latin  Union,  to  other  foreign  countries,  and 
lastly  to  general  monetary  statistics.  Unlike  our  own  Mint  Report, 
therefore,  which  is  little  more  than  a  purely  administrative  report, 
dealing  almost  exclusively  with  coinage  and  metallurgy,  this  French 
Report,  like  the  well-known. reports  of  the  United  States  Mint,  also 
aims  at  furnishing  such  information  as  will  facilitate  the  general  study 
of  monetary  questions.  Its  appearance  is  one  of  many  signs  of  the 
increased  attention  which  these  questions  have  lately  received  in 
France. 

M.  de  Foville  explains  that  the  French  Government,  taking  into 
consideration  the  ever-growing  importance  of  monetary  questions,  has 
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thought  it  advisable  to  publish  annually  the  principal  statistical  an  i 
other  data  upon  which  an  intelligent  study  of  these  matters  must 
necessarily  be  founded.  He  also  recalls  the  fact  that  under  the  Latin 
Union  Convention  of  1885,  France  seems  to  have  accepted  a  special 
responsibility  for  furnishing  the  Governments  of  the  Union  with  mone- 
tary documents,  as  Belgium  had  done  previously ;  and  he  alludes  to 
the  resolution  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  September 
1895,  urging  upon  the  French  Government  some  publication  of  the 
kind.  No  excuse,  however,  is  required  for  the  appearance  of  such  a 
report.  What  does  require  explanation  is  the  absence  of  any  similar 
publication  in  this  country.  It  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  way  in  which  our  affairs  are  too  often  conducted,  that 
the  British  Government,  which  of  all  Governments  is  most  interested 
in  recent  monetary  changes,  has  had  hitherto  to  rely  for  its  information 
almost  exclusively  upon  foreign  statistics,  often  drawn  up  from  a 
different  political  standpoint,  and  expressed  in  unfamiliar  notations. 
This  remissness  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  exceptionally  confused 
and  uninstructed  state  of  English  opinion  upon  present  monetary  issues^ 

In  the  first  part  of  the  French  Keport,  dealing  with  French 
statistics,  there  are  many  valuable  tables.  Attention  may  be  especially 
called  to  Annexe  V.,  giving  the  coinages  of  France  from  1803  to  1895 ; 
to  Annexe  VI.,  giving  the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Bank  of 
France  from  1811  to  1895;  and  to  Annexe  VII.,  giving  the  Bourse 
quotations  for  gold  and  silver  bullion  from  1821  to  1895.  This  latter 
table  shoAvs  how  narrow  were  the  deviations  of  the  Paris  market  price 
of  bullion  from  the  Mint  price  during  the  bimetallic  period,  while  the 
former  tables  show  one  side  of  the  process  of  substitution  by  which 
this  stability  of  the  market  ratio  was  brought  about.  Annexe  VII. 
also  disposes,  let  us  hope  finally,  of  the  contention  (always,  one  would 
think,  absurd  a  priori)  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  w^as  the  cause, 
and  not  the  consequence,  of  the  restrictions  of  free  mintage.  In  the 
absence  of  authoritative  Paris  prices.  Lord  Aldenham,  in  refuting  this 
contention,  had  to  use  the  London  prices,  corrected  for  the  cost  of 
remittance  (account  being  taken  of  the  course  of  exchange).  The 
Paris  figures,  now  available,  show  that  bar  silver  was  at  a  premium  in 
currency  over  the  whole  period  from  1821  to  September  1873,  falling 
to  a  discount  (and  then  only  of  two  per  niille)  for  the  first  time  in  this 
month,  when  first  restrictions  on  mintage  were  imposed.  Bar  gold 
appears  in  like  manner  to  have  been  at  a  small  premium  over  the 
whole  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1851, 1853-8,  1860,  when 
it  fell  to  a  discount,  and  the  year  1859,  w4ien  it  w^as  at  par. 

Of  the  Report  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  promises  to  become 
an  important  accession  to  the  available  sources  of  monetary  informa- 
tion. The  difficulties  involved  in  the  organisation  of  a  return  of  this 
kind  must  be  considerable,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  criticise 
minutely  the  first  annual  issue.  But  future  issues  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  show  improvements  upon  the  first.     The  considerable  part  of  the 
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Annexes  which  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  monetary  systems  of 
the  different  countries  loses  much  of  its  value  because  of  the  narrow 
sense  in  which  M.  de  Foville  understands  the  term.     It  is  confined 
■entirely  to  the  explanation  of  coinage   arrangements.      For  general 
monetary  purposes,  however,  we  cannot  consider  coinage  apart  from 
other  forms  of  legal  tender.     For  instance,  under  England  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Bank  buys  gold  bullion  for 
notes  at  £S  17s.  9d.  per  ounce.   But  this  is  a  vital  feature  of  our  system, 
■even  if  we  consider  simply  our  use  of  metal  as  money.     The  omission 
is  still  more  important  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  coinage 
tends  to  become  obsolete,  and  the  preference  for  notes  or  certificates 
based  on  bulHon  (Kicardo's  ideal  system)  is  most  marked.     That  in  a 
few  cases  tables  are  not  brought  up  to  date  is  a  small  matter.     In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  figures  are  brought  right  up  to  the  end  of 
1895.     The  omission  of  any  account  of  the  general  movement  of  prices 
is  a  more  serious  defect.     The  general  usefulness  of  the  volume  would 
be  much  increased  by  a  reproduction  of  the  best  index- numbers,  not- 
ably that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,     No  intelligent  discussion  of  monetary 
issues  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  data  of  general  price 
movements.    It  might  also  be  convenient  to  add,  for  what  it  is  worth,  a 
table  giving  the  result  of  Soetbeer's  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
ratio  between  the  metals. 

Among  minor  matters  arising  out  of  the  Eeport,  may  be  mentioned  • 
the  statement  that  France  has,  both  absolutely  and  per  head  of  popula- 
lation,  the  largest  stock  of  metallic  money.  It  may  be  observed,  as 
illustrating  what  was  said  above,  that  the  table  upon  which  this  state- 
ment rests,  adopted  from  the  United  States  Report,  takes  into  account 
not  only  coin,  but  all  forms  of  non- fiduciary  paper,  whether  notes  or 
•certificates.  These  bullion  notes,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  equivalent  to  coins,  if  indeed  they  are  not  the  form 
which  mintage  is  destined  to  take  in  the  future  of  civilised  nations. 
Another  matter  mentioned  by  M.  de  Foville  seems  to  involve  some 
reflection  on  this  country.  He  observes  that  in  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  used  industrially,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  any  figures  for  this  country  or  for  Germany.  Admitting  that 
such  estimates  must  be  rough,  this  seems  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have,  on  so  important  a  question,  the  best  estimate  available. 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  monetary  statistics  will 
sympathise  with  M.  de  Foville  in  the  appeal  with  which  his  Report 
concludes.  He  urges  the  desirability  of  some  approximation  towards 
uniformity  of  method  in  the  returns  made  by  the  various  countries. 
Monetary  questions  are  necessarily  international ;  and  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  their  statistical  treatment  should  not  be  wantonly  in- 
creased by  careless  and  objectless  diversity  of  statement.  It  is,  perhaps, 
further  deserving  of  consideration  whether  the  principal  Governments 
should  not  appoint  a  Commission  to  study  and  report  upon  the  purely 
statistical  side  of  the  monetary  situation.  H,  S.  F. 
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The  Filial  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want 
of  Employment. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Distress  from 
Want  of  Employment,  which  was  brought  to  such  a  premature  close  by 
the  sudden  downfall  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  June  1895,  was 
reappointed  on  25th  February  1896.  The  new  Committee,  in  which 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  succeeded  to  the  position  of  that  most  admirable  of 
chairmen,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  laboured  under  some 
disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  thirteen  out  of  its  twenty-seven 
members  had  not  heard  the  evidence  taken  before  that  date.  This, 
although  much  to  be  regretted,  was  the  fault  only  of  those  who  failed 
to  maintain  their  positions  as  Parliamentary  representatives;  and 
although  the  absence  of  so  many  old  members  could  not  but  affect  the 
nature  of  the  deliberations  of  the  freshly  constituted  Committee,  the 
final  report  as  lately  issued  is  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  document.^ 

The  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  as  to —  . 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment 
prevails. 

(b)  The  powers  at  present  possessed  by  local  or  other .  authorities 
in  relation  to  such  cases; 

(c)  Any  steps  which  may  be  taken,  whether  by  changes  in  legisla- 
tion or  administration,  to  deal  with  the  evils  arising  iherefrom. 

(d)  The  means  of  discriminating  in  cases  of  exceptional  distress 
between  '  the  deserving  man  forced  to  become  dependent  upon  public 
aid '  and  the  ordinary  claimants  for  parish  relief,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Distress  from  warit  of  Employment,  dated  2nd  July  1895,  viz.,  that 
the  former  class  should  be  exempted  from  disability  as  regards  the 
Franchise,  whether  local  or  parliamentary. 

As  regards  the  first  three  items,  the  terms  of  reference  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  first  Committee.  Additional  evidence  was  heard 
thereon  from  Mr.  Cooper,  secretary  to  the  Central  Unemployed 
Association,  who  spoke  as  to  the  extent  of  distress  from  want  of 
employment  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  discovered  by  him  in 
a  journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose ;  Mr.  Benjamin,  secretary  of  the 
Tin-plate  Workers'  Union,  as  to  the  condition  of  that  trade  in  the 
early  part  of  the  current  year ;  Mr.  Wilson  Gates,  secretary  to  the 
Self-Help  Emigration  Society,  as  to  the  philanthropic  work  of  the 
London  Congregational  Union  at  Medland  Hall  in  Ratcliffe  Highway 
(work  which  was  severely  criticised  by  witnesses  in  1895) ;  the  Rev. 
Wickhani  Tozer  as  to  the  work  of  a  Labour  Bureau  formed  and 
managed  by  him  at  Ipswich ;  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  K.C.B.,  Permanent 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  respect  to  Subhead  d 
of  the  terms  of  Reference,  and  also  upon  certain  questions  arising  out 

'    Vide  also  review  of  the  earlier  publications  of  the  Committee,   Economic 
Journal,  April  189G. 
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of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session  ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
reference  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  society  he  represents ;  while  Mr. 
J.  Fitzgibbon,  merchant,  of  Castlerea,  County  Roscommon,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Staunton,  merchant  and  Guardian  of  the  Swinford  Union,  County 
Mayo,  testified  as  to  the  circumstances  under  w^hich  numbers  of  small 
holders  of  land  and  others  in  Ireland  migrate  annually  in  search  of 
employment  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  England. 

Upon  the  last  clause  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  discriminating 
between  suitable  and  unsuitable  applicants,  Mr.  Vallance,  clerk  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  and  Mr.  Hilleary,  clerk  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  West  Ham  Union,  were  heard  a  second  time,  and 
special  evidence  was  also  taken  from  Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Gibson, 
the  clerks  to  the  Guardians  of  Manchester  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

With  respect  to  the  Extent  to  which  distress  arising  from  want  of 
emploifment  prevailed,  reference  is  made  to  the  widespread  desire  to 
have  the  means  of  taking  a  census  of  the  unemployed.  Although,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Llewellyn-Smith,  *  it  does  not  always  follow  that  you 
can  estimate  the  distress  from  the  unemployed  or  the  unemployed  from 
the  distress,'  yet  it  is  felt  that  something  may  and  should  be  done 
whereby  the  extent  of  *  unemployment '  can  be  tested  in  a  fairly 
reliable  way.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  had  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  deduce  from  a  combination  of  statistics  relating  to  revenue 
and  traffic,  banking  and  pauperism,  whether  the  number  of  unemployed 
at  any  particular  time  was  likely  to  be  greater  than  usual.  Mr. 
Llewellyn-Smith  had  shown  the  use — though  necessarily  a  limited 
one  when  applied  to  trade  as  a  whole — to  w^hich  the  statistics  supplied 
by  various  Trade  Unions,  actually  are  put.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  analysis  of  the  figures  given  in  an  Appendix  to  the  third 
Report  in  which  the  answers  to  the  letter  sent  out  by  the  original 
Committee  were  tabulated,  where  it  was  shown  that  distress  from 
weather  seemed  to  vary  in  proportion  wuth  the  density  of  population 
and  that  in  consequence  towns  suffered  more  acutely  than  country 
districts.  In  addition,  the  widely  divergent  estimates  given  by 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.  Thome,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Tozer  are  also 
quoted.  Finally  the  Committee  recommends  that  '  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  more  accurate  ascertainment  locally  of  the 
numbers  of  unemployed,  and  for  the  furnishing  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  periodical  returns  of  such  numbers.'  And  it  is 
suggested  that  the  *  labour  correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  be  utilised  for  this  purpose,  acting  in  concert  with  the  local 
Poor  Law  and  other  authorities  and  the  local  charitable  associations, 
local  trade  unions,  friendly  societies  and  labour  registries.' 

Under  the  second  clause  of  their  Reference,  namely.  The  poivers  at 
present  possessed  by  local  or  central  authorities  in  relation  to  relief  of 
distress  arising  from  xvant  of  employment,  the  Committee  in  the  first 
place  recapitulate  the  return  made  of  the  exact  powers  of  guardians  with 
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regard  to  the  relief  of  distress  and  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  guardians  as  to  the  amount  of  relief 
which  may  be  given  in  any  particular  case  or  as  to  the  method  in  which 
the  requisite  funds  should  be  levied.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
stoneyard  as  a  test  of  destitution  and  the  evils  that  may  result  from 
insufficient  supervision  of  those  employed  in  it,  the  notorious  case  of 
the  St.  01ave*8  Union  Yard  is  cited,  where  in  the  spring  of  1895  the 
stone  cost  £7  per  ton  to  break  as  compared  with  the  price  in  the  open 
market  of  45.  per  ton.  No  case,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  has  been  made  out  for  the  general  abolition  of  the  stone- 
yard.  The  importance  of  sufficient  supervision  is  again  urged  and  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  scale  of  relief  should  be  less  than  that  obtain- 
able at  independent  employment  of  a  similar  kind.  For  the  suffering 
caused  to  the  *  casual  and  deserving  poor '  by  contact  with  the  loafing 
class  in  the  stoneyard  no  recommendation  is  made  beyond  *  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  arrived  at  between  the  guardians  and  the  other 
local  authorities  by  which  this  might  be  avoided.' 

As  to  the  *  employment  of  the  poor  by  Boards  of  Guardians.'  This 
has  not  been  attempted  since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834. 
But  though  this  is  so,  the  Acts  of  George  III.  and  William  IV.  under 
which  the  employment  of  the  poor  on  land  for  wages  was  permitted 
have  never  been  repealed ;  and,  provided  that  the  land  so  used  be 
situated  *  in  or  near '  the  union,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  guardians 
from  hiring  land  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time.  The  Committee 
recommend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  not  discourage 
any  applications  made  to  them  for  guidance  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  schemes ;  and  further,  suggest  that  the  alteration  of  the  require- 
ment *  in  or  near '  to  '  easily  accessible  from  '  is  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  suitable  land  in  or  even  quite  near  to  large 
towns. 

With  regard  to  the  third  clause,  namely,  Any  steps  which  may  be 
taken,  whether  by  changes  in  legislation  or  administration,  to  deal  icith  the 
evils  arising  from  tvant  of  employment,  of  all  the  remedies  brought 
forward  for  the  relief  of  exceptional  distress,  there  are  four  which  receive 
especial  consideration.  These  are  (1)  relief  works,  (2)  State  grants,  (3) 
the  use  of  the  metropolitan  common  poor  fund,  and  (4)  the  formation 
of  farm  and  labour  colonies. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  state  the  arguments  for  and  against 
these  schemes.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Report  itself.  Briefly,  it 
may  be  said  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  adoption  of  a  piecework 
rate  of  payment  for  those  employed  upon  relief  works.  State  grants 
are  viewed  with  disfavour,  though  the  possibility  of  granting  loans 
on  favourable  terms  is  suggested  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners for  consideration.  The  use  of  *  a  common  metropolitan  fund  ' 
for  the  relief  of  heavily  rated  districts  is  also  recommended :  since 
*  though  the  unemployed  are  mainly  congregated  in  particular  districts, 
they  aie  really  the  unemployed  of  the  metropolis  as  a  whole,'  and  the 
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objections  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen  to  application  of  the  funds  of  the  existing 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  are  overruled  providing  that  proper 
safeguards  against  wasteful  expenditure  are  provided.  Finally,  the 
objections  to  farm  colonies  are  stated  in  full  and  are  found  to  be 
overwhelming. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  clause  of  the  reference,  namely,  The 
possibilitij  of  discriminating  bettveen  deserving  and  other  recipients  of 
parochial  relief  with  the  vieio  of  saving  the  franchise  for  the  former — The 
Committee  decided  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  decide  by  the 
method  of  individual  inquiries  whether  or  no  the  recipients  of  relief 
deserved  to  be  relieved  of  their  franchise  disabilities.  They  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  declaring  a  district  to  be  *  distressed,*  and  that  when  this  has  been 
done,  *a  person  should  not  be  disfranchised  unless  he  has  received 
relief  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  during  the  qualifying  year  and 
has  also  received  relief  at  some  period  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  qualifying  year.* 

In  conclusion,  recognition  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Experiments  made  in  various  places  and  under 
varying  conditions  are  approved  as  such,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  urged  carefully  to  watch,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the 
progress  of  all  such  tentative  efforts.  The  three  final  paragraphs  are 
devoted  to  the  importance  of  co-operation  between  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  voluntary  associations  in  times  of  distress*.  Perhaps  if  there  were 
less  jealousy  and  less  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many  Boards,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  hardness  of  the  lot  of  the  deserving  poor  at  such 
seasons. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
causes  of  want  of  employment  given  by  various  witnesses,  and  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  considering  every  remedy  with  direct 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  particular  form  of  unemployment  for 
whose  alleviation  it  is  proposed.  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  one  of 
the  references  of  the  Committee,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  if 
such  a  statement  had  been  made  the  report  would  have  been  more 
complete.  Apart  from  this  sin  of  omission  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  final  document  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
relief  either  through  the  Poor  Law  or  charitable  agencies. 

G.  H.  D. 

Bulletin  of  the  U.S.   Department   of  Labour,     No.  3.     March ^ 
1896. 

The  third  number  of  the  U,S,  Bidletin  of  Labour  contains  the  first 
of  a  series  of  valuable  articles  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby  on  *  Indus- 
trial Communities.'     During  the  present  century,  and  more  particularly 
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ia  recent  years,  the  growth  of  the  Bystem  of  large  industnes  and  the 
displacement  of  the  work  of  Che  individual  craftsman  by  the  wholesale 
produotioQ  of.  the  factory,   has  led  to  the   foi-maliion  of  industrial 

centres,  whicli  often  partalte  of  the  nature  of  self-contained  Bom- 
mmiitieB.  In  these  large  nnmbera  of  workmen  are  gathered  together, 
all  dependent  on  the  same  establishment,  and  special  institutionB  have 
been  developed  suitable  to  these  peculiar  conditions.  The  influence 
for  good  or  evil  of  this  type  of  industrial  organisation  on  those  whose 
lives  are  bound  up  in  it,  and  its  bearing  on  the  great  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  the  age,  is  the  difficult  subject  which  Mr, 
Willoughby  has  set  himself  to  investigate.  With  this  view  be  has 
personally  visited  and  inquired  into  the  conditions  prevaihng  in 
certain  selected  industrial  communities.  These  selected  communities 
are  all  situated  in  Europe,  as  there  the  ^essure  of  industrial  problems 
is  more  acute  than  in  America,  and  consequently  the  means  devised  to 
meet  them  are  moi-e  highly  developed.  Certain  general  results  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  largo  industry  are  obvious  at  once.  The  first, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the  great  increase  of  common 
interests  and  of  interdependence  both  between  the  workmen  them- 
selves and  between  the  workmen  and  theii  emplojeis  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  an  important  change  has  takeu  place,  though  only 
of  late  years,  in  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed.  Formerly 
there  was  only  the  '  cash-nexus ' ;  now,  more  especially  in  com- 
munities such  as  those  investigated,  where  the  tame  mdustry  has  been 
carried  on  for  generations,  and  where  the  woikmen  often  enter  the 
factory  as  boys  to  remain  till  old  age,  and  are  then  succeeded  by  their 
sons,  a  feeling  of  mutual  obligation  has  arisen,  though,  as  Mr. 
Willoughby  somewhat  niuvely  adds,  '  these  obligations  are  mostly  on 
the  part  of  the  employers.' 

This  sense  of  obligation  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  by  the  provision  of  good 
and  cheap  houses,  by  insurance  against  accidents  and  old  age,  by  the 
organisation  of  co-operative  societies,  and  by  the  supply  of  the  means 
cf  education  and  recreation,  and  by  many  other  methods.  Mr. 
Willoughby  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  working  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  in  the  communities  selected  they  are  particularly  well 
developed.  He  has  also  directed  special  attention  to  the  important 
question  whether  the  growth  of  the  large  industries  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  stabihty  of  employment,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  has 
made  an  attempt  in  cases  where  an  industry  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  place  for  a  considerable  period  to  compare  the  conditions  of  the 
past  with  those  of  the  present.  The  first  industrial  centre  selected 
for  investigation  is  that  of  Anzin  in  the  department  du  Nord,  France. 
The  industry  of  coal-mining  has  been  carried  on  at  Anzin  for  more 
than  130  years,  the  present  company  having  been  formed  in  1757,  and 
its  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1893  the  output  was  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  output  for  the  whole  country.     Over  12,000  workmen 
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are  employed,  who  for  the  most  part  enter  the  service  of  the  company 
as  children,  while  members  of  the  same  family  often  appear  on 
the  pay-roll  for  several  generations.  The  continuity  of  employment  is 
most  remarkable.  During  twenty-four  years,  from  1870  to  1893 
inclusive,  the  mines  were  in  operation  almost  every  working  day.  The 
figures  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  personnel  of  the  company  are 
also  very  striking.  The  great  majority  of  the  workmen  enter  the 
company's  service  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years. 
The  necessity  of  fulfilling  a  term  of  military  service  causes  a  large  number 
to  leave  a  few  years  later,  only  to  re-enter  again  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five.  Excluding,  therefore,  from  consideration  all 
the  employees  below  thirty  years  of  age,  it  appears  that  94-58  per  cent, 
of  the  remainder  have  been  employed  ten  years,  63-59  per  cent,  have 
been  employed  twenty  years,  and  28-14  per  cent,  thirty  years  or  more. 
An  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  which  employees  have  left  shows  that  in 
1893  only  1*3  per  cent,  left  voluntarily  or  were  dismissed.  Wages  are 
not  paid  daily,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  '■ 
miners  are  paid  so  much  per  car  of  coal  mined.  Between  1870  and 
1893  the  average  daily  wages  rose  from  2-96  frs.  to  4*61  frs.,  and  the 
average  yearly  total  from  890*96  frs.  to  1,330-94  frs.,  or  an  increase  of 
fi-  little  over  49  per  cent.  An  interesting  table  is  then  given,  showing 
that  the  commodities  which  the  workman  has  to  purchase  have  often 
become  cheaper,  and  very  rarely  increased  in  price.  But  -the  supple- 
mental advantages  that  the  workman  gets  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  are  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  his 
wages. 

These  advantages  are  due  to  the  generous  support  given  by  the 
company  to  the  difiFerent  institutions  established  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees,  and  in  the  management  of  w^hich  the  latter  have  a 
liberal  share.  The  company  not  only  builds  houses  for  its  workpeople, 
which  it  rents  at  such  a  low  rate  as  only  to  receive  interest  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended  in  their  erection,  but  also,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  saving,  erects  a  better  class  of  houses  with  gardens, 
which  it  sells  to  its  employees  at  the  cost  of  construction  and  land. 
The  sum  is  paid  in  instalments  and  no  interest  is  charged.  Finally, 
the  company  advances  money  without  interest  and  returnable  in  in- 
stalments to  such  of  their  workmen  as  wish  to  buy  or  build  houses 
for  themselves.  In  1888,  the  company  reckoned  that  the  total  cost  of 
its  work  towards  the  housing  of  its  servants  amounted  to  223,800*95 
francs. 

In  1887,  the  company  organised  a  system  of  old  age  pensions,  pro- 
vided through  equal  payments  by  employer  and  employed,  the  pension 
being  payable  when  the  workman  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
This  system  was  adopted  almost  without  modification  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  law  for  the  insurance  of  miners  thrjii.»hout  the  whole  of 
France. 

Supplemental  pensions    are  granted  by  the  company  in  cases  of 
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long  service ;  and  arrangements  are  also  made  for  pensions  to  widows 
of  employees.  Mutual  aid  societies  for  help  in  sickness  and  accident 
were  organised  at  Anzin  long  before  the  existing  French  law  on  the 
subject  came  into  force,  and  a  most  successful  cooperative  society  is 
carried  on.  Medical  service  and  other  aid  is  px>vided  by  the  com- 
pany in  cases  of  illness  not  only  for  their  employees  but  to  some  extent 
for  their  families  also ;  free  fuel  is  furnished  to  all  the  workmen ;  imd 
assistance  is  given  to  schools  and  in  many  other  ways.  The  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  their  workpeople  during  the 
eleven  years  1883-93  inclusive  was  $2,900,431  or  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  1263,675  per  annum.  This  considerably  exceeds  the  sum  de- 
pended in  a  similar  manner  by  any  other  French  mining  company. 
The  average  expenditure  per  employee  has  also  steadily  increased,  frofn 
$17-84  in  1883  to  $26*01  in  1893.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  WiUoughby 
remarks :  ^  The  evidence  •  •  »  .  is  irresistible  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  of  Anzin  in 
almost  every  element  that  enters  into  their  life.     The  age  at  which 

they  commence  work  has  been  advanced Their  hours  of 

labour  have  been  steadily  reduced.  Average  wages  have  constantly 
advanced,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  unount  of 
commodities  that  they  will  purchase  has  increased  in  'like  or  greater 
ratio.  The  simjde  matter  of  housing  shows  an  enormous  increase  in 
comfort*  •  .  •  The  uncertainties  of  a  possible  lack  of  emplojrment  or 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  sickness  and  approaching  old  age  have 
been  lessened.  At  the  same  time  the  working  man  enters  more  into 
public  life.  He  comes  more  into  contact  with  his  fellow  men  through 
the  exercise  of  his  political  rights,  and  through  his  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  mutual  benefit,  co<operative  and  recreative 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bulletin  is  mainly  occupied  with  digests  of 
recent  reports  by  State  labour  bureaus  and  with  abstracts  of  foreign 
statistical  publications. 

Christabel  Osbobn 

Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour.     No.  4.    May,  1896. 

This  number  contains  Mr.  Willoughby's  second  article  on 
*  Industrial  Communities,'  in  which  he  treats  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  and  the  various  social  and  industrial  institutions  existing  in 
the  coal-mining  centre  of  Blanzy  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire. 
The  institutions  at  Anzin,  though  more  numerous  and  better  developed 
than  in  any  other  mining  district,  are  still  not  exceptional,  but  rather 
typical  of  the  state  of  things  existing  under  all  the  important  coal- 
mining companies  in  France,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  at 
Blanzy.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  describe  the  latter  in  great 
detail,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  any  peculiarities  they  may  possess. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  company  at  Blanzy  at  first  attempted  the 
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system  of  pure  patronage,  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  that  they 
were  led  to  change  their  policy  and  to  admit  their  workmen  to  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  schemes  intended  for  their  benefit.  The 
advantages  springing  from  this  alteration  far  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations. As  at  Anzin,  the  company  lets  houses  to  its  workmen 
at  very  low  rates,  and  also  provides  great  facilities  for  them  to 
build  and  acquire  houses  of  their  own.  In  1892,  over  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  working  men  who  were  heads  of  families 
owned  their  houses,  and  the  number  was  rapidly  increasing.  Until 
the  Insurance  Law  of  1894,  the  Company  provided  pensions  for 
its  workpeople  at  its  own  cost  entirely,  but  since  then  the  system 
has  been  changed,  and  the  employees  contribute  their  share.  The  pro- 
vision of  educational  facilities  for  the  children  has  been  made  on  a 
most  generous  scale.  In  addition  to  schools,  workshops  have  been 
opened  for  the  girls,  where  knitting,  sewing,  and  clothes-making  of 
every  kind  are  thoroughly  taught,  either  for  use  as  a  trade  or  in  the 
home.  A  weaving  factory  has  also  been  established  for  the  employ- 
ment of  women. 

A  unique  society,  organised  by  the  workmen  themselves,  though 
under  the  encouragment  of  the  company,  is  called  *  La  Prudence.'  It 
undertakes  the  care  of  all  the  business  affairs  of  its  members,  such  as 
investments,  loans,  buying  of  title-deeds,  management  of  lawsuits, 
conduct  of  correspondence  and  other  matters.  It  was  formed  in  March 
1887  as  a  joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  12,000  francs, 
now  increased  to  118,000  francs  divided  into  shares  of  50  francs  each. 
There  are  880  shareholders,  three-quarters  of  whom,  at  least,  are 
working  men.  The  society,  though  originally  intended  simply  to  act 
as  a  business  manager  for  its  members,  has  now  developed  several  dis- 
tinct departments.  The  business  agency  not  only  transacts  the  affairs 
of  members  but  also  of  outsiders  at  a  fixed  scale  of  charges.  A  bank 
has  been  established  which  in  1893  carried  on  financial  operations  in- 
volving a  total  sum  of  nearly  400,000  dollars.  A  savings  bank  depart- 
ment has  been  formed,  and  a  voluntary  relief  fund.  The  company 
has  also  entrusted  to  this  society  the  management  of  their  system 
for  advancing  money  to  their  workmen  to  build  and  buy  houses.  As 
at  Anzin,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  the  condition  of  the  workman 
has  improved  in  every  respect.  The  stability  of  employment  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  employees  leaving  the  service 
of  the  company  annually  is  6*  10. 

An  interesting  article  on  *  The  Sweating  System  '  is  contributed  to 
the  Bulletin  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America.  He  suras  up  the  conditions  that  render 
the  existence  of  the  system  possible,  as  follows :  crowded  population 
in  large  cities,  high  rent,  contract  work. 

The  sweating  system  flourishes  with  peculiar  vigour  in  the  clothing 
industries.  About  60,000  persons  are  employed  in  these  industries  in 
New  York,  and  about  70  per  cent,  work  in  small  shops  and  on  contract 
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work.  The  danger  o(  the  apread  of  ejiideniics  through  the  sale  of 
clothiDg  made  m  infected  houses  is  &  very  real  one.  In  1894,  a  small- 
pox epidemic  broke  out  in  Chicago,  confined  mainly  to  the  clothing 
districts.  Though  the  factory  inspectors  reported  273  tenement  houses 
as  infected,  the  health  officials  had  only  a  very  few  on  their  list. 
Striugent  regulations  to  diminish  this  danger  have  beeu  enacted  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts.  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  are  now 
being  proposed  in  Ohio.  These  regulations  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  in  tenement  houses,  except  hy  the  immediate  members  of 
the  family  under  a  permit  from  the  inspector.  Such  clothing  is  only 
to  be  offered  for  sale  with  a  label  attached,  bearing  the  words  :  '  tene- 
ment-made.' All  firms  are  to  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  outwoikera.  Factory  laws  are  also  in  operation 
restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  and  imposing  sanitary  regulations,  but  owing  to  the  insufficient 
number  of  inspectors  they  aie  very  imperfectly  enforced.  New  York 
State,  for  example,  has  24  deputy  inspectors,  a  chief,  and  an  assistant, 
to  inspect  65,840  factories. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  fdctorj-  laws  of  the  different  States  is 
naturally  a  source  of  evil,  as  the  sweaters  move  to  those  districts  where 
the  regulations  are  least  effective.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  Associ- 
ation of  Factory  Inspectors  belonging  to  thirteen  States  and  two 
Provinces  of  Canada  was  formed,  and  in  1893  recommended  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  and  children  to  48  per 
week.  The  State  of  Illinois  adopted  this  suggestion,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Coott,  the  reBtriotion  on  the  labour  of  women  was 
declared  uncoDstitational,  on  the  grounds  '  that  adult  women  were  not 
wards  of  the  State,  that  the  law  gave  special  privileges  to  one  sex  as 
against  the  other,  and  was  an  interference  with  the  right  of  women  to 
work  longer  than  eight  hours  if  they  choose  or  to  contract  for 
or  dispose  of  their  work.' 

The  formation  of  the  Union  of  United  Garment  Workers  took  place 
in  1891,  and  the  extensive  strikes  in  1894  led  to  the  abolition  of  some 
of  the  worst  evils  in  the  clothing  trade.  A  general  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  clothing  workers  during  the  past 
two  years,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  trade,  and  the  influence 
of  the  unions,  of  the  factory  laws,  and  of  public  opinion  are  all  aiding 
in  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  sweating  system. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bulletin,  is  occupied  with  statistical  reports 
and  abstracts  of  oEGcial  publications. 

Ch  BIST  A  BEL   OsBOBN 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labour  of  the  Uftited  States.    No.  5. 

In  the  July  number  of  this  Bulletin  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  at 
Essen,  Germany.     This  business  was  founded  in  1810,  and  from  a 
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small  shop  employing  scarcely  a  dozen  workmen  it  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  single  manufacturing  establishment   in  the  world.     In    1848 
only  seventy-two  workmen  were  employed,  but  since  that  date  the 
number  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  at  the  present  time  it 
exceeds  16,000.     Essen  itself  was  a  small  and  unimportant  agricultural 
village,  and  this  sudden  development  of  a  large  industry  in  its  midst 
produced  many  evils,  of  which  insufficient  housing  was  the  greatest. 
Kents  rose  enormously,  and   the   overcrowding  was  very  great ;    in 
the  workmen's  quarter  there  was  an  average  of  nearly  twenty  persons 
to  every  house.     Insanitary  conditions  were  the  natural  result  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1866  almost  depopulated 
parts  of  the  district.     Prices  of  commodities  also  rose  to  an  excessive 
extent,  and  the  workmen  were  encouraged  to  get  into  debt  by  the 
traders  who  thus  kept  them  in  their  power.     To  meet  these  two  great 
evils  the  firm  of  Krupp  entered  on  very  extensive  building  operations^ 
and  also  created  a  vast  system  of  Consum-Anstalten  or  co-operative 
distributive  stores.      The  workmen's  houses  built   by   the   firm  are 
grouped  together  in  colonies  or  distinct  communities,  and  though  the 
houses  are  tenements,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  enough 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  cottages,  there  are  many  open  spaces, 
and  libraries  and  restaurants  have  also  been  provided.     A  building 
fund  has  been  established  to  make  loans  to  workmen  to  build  their 
own  houses.     A  boarding-house  has  been  opened  for  unmarried  work- 
men on  the  lines  of  a  military  barrack,  but,  as  this  arrangement  was 
disliked  by  many  of  the  workmen,  an  experiment  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  boarding-house.      The  house  is  pro- 
vided, and  a  club  of  thirty  men  agree  to  take  it  and  manage  it  for 
themselves,  hiring  their  own  housekeeper,  and  the  scheme  has  been 
attended  hitherto  with  great  success. 

The  co-operative  stores,  where  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
workmen  according  to  the  value  of  their  purchases,  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  comprise  sixty-eight  shops.  In  connection  with  these  there 
are  several  factories  for  the  production  or  manufacture  of  various 
articles.  There  is  also  a  hotel,  a  club-room,  ten  weekly  markets,  and 
a  laundry. 

Old  age,  sick  and  accident  funds  were  established  in  connection 
with  the  Krupp  works  as  early  as  1853,  but  since  the  passage  of  the 
general  insurance  laws  for  the  whole  country  many  changes  have  been 
made.  A  life  insurance  association  is  also  carried  on  by  the  firm  to 
provide  greater  facilities  for  their  workmen  to  take  out  policies. 

In  the  matter  of  education  the  principal  efforts  of  the  firm  have 
been  directed  to  the  provision  of  industrial  and  technical  training.  At 
the  working-men's  schools,  where  attendance  is  compulsory  for  appren- 
tices, French  and  German,  mechanics,  the  science  of  machinery  and 
construction,  and  similar  subjects  are  taught.  Industrial  schools  are 
carried  on  for  women  and  girls,  where  sewing,  dressmaking  and  ironing 
are  taught ;  and  a  housekeeping  school,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
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housework  and  the  whole  business  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
{family.  Hospitals  and  baths  have  also  been  built.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  all  these  institutions  a  generous  share  is  given  to  the  worlnnen, 
who  appear  to  feel  that  the  firm  have  their  welfare  at  heart.  Disputes 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence :  21  per  cent,  of  all.  the  employ^ 
have  been  continuously  employed  over  fifteen  years,  and  44  per  cent, 
have  been  in  employ  more  than  five  years.  The  firm  are  of  opinion 
that  their  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen  has  been  more 
than  repaid  by  the  improvement  in  their  condition  and  in  the  character 
•of  their  work,  and  by  the  absence  of  friction  between  the  management 
and  the  men. 

The  Bulletin  also  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  lately 
^undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labour  into  the  employment  of 
•convicts  in  the  State  penitentiaries,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  figures .  thus  obtained  and  the  results  of  a  similar  investigation 
made  ten  years  ago  in  1885.  The  different  systems  under  which 
'Convicts  are  employed  are  described,  and  the  industries  in  which  they 
Are  engaged,  and.  elaborate  tables  have  been  drawn  up  showing  the 
<5hanges  in  the  value  of  the  goods  produced.  The  remainder  of  the 
Bulletin  is  occupied  with  summaries  of  reports  issued  by  the  State 
Labour  Bureaus  and  of  foreign  statistical  publications,  and  with  a  list 
of  the  legal  decisions  affecting  labour  that  have  been  recently  given  in 
the  courts. 

Ghbistabel  Osbobn 


Obituary 

In  Don  Manuel  Pedregal  has  passed  away  a  sort  of  Spanish  Leon 
'Say,  who,  both  as  an  author  and  as  the  occupant  of  high  official  posi- 
tions, was  ever  a  strenuous  champion  of  the  principles  of  laissez-faire. 
Among  his  writings  may  be  signalised,  Nociones  de  Hacienda  piiblica  ; 
DerechOf  liber  tad  Estado ;  Institucioiies  de  crddito  ;  Sociedades  co-opera- 
iivaSy  and  Florez  Estrada. 


Despite  the  announcements  which  had  appeared  of  illness,  the 
news  of  Professor  J.  E.  C.  Munro's  death  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to 
English  economists,  many  of  whom  were  on  terms  of  personal  as  well 
as  scientific  friendship  with  him. 

He  was  born  at  Dumbane,  Moira,  County  Down,  on  June  9,  1849. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  which  he  left  to  enter  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1868. 
He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1871,  afterwards  receiving  from  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  as  a  recognition  of 
his  published  work  and  of  the  many  services  he  rendered  to  education. 
Going  thence  to  Cambridge,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
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law  and'economics,  and  in  1874  obtained  the  second  place  in  the  Law 
Tripos.  Private  inclination  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  schools 
attracted  him  to  economic  studies,  and  the  opinion  of  his  teachers  and 
younger  contemporaries  bears  witness  to  the  rapid  progress  he  made, 
and  the  proficiency  and  skill  with  which,  even  as  a  student,  he  treated 
very  difficult  problems.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  practice  in  London  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Law  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Just  before  his  election  he  had 
refused  the  offer  of  an  Irish  stipendiary  magistracy.  In  the  same 
year,  1882,  he  was  also  appointed  Cobden  Lecturer  in  Political 
Economy  at  the  same  College.  In  1890  he  resigned  the  Cobden  Lec- 
tureship, and  in  1892  his  professorship  of  law — the  latter  on  his  removal 
to  London,  where  he  speedily  became  engaged  in  active  legal  practice, 
holding  at  the  same  time  the  post  of  Reader  in  Roman  Law  to  the  Inns 
of  Court.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Examiner  in  Jurisprudence  to  the 
University  of  London,  an  office  which  he  held  for  the  usual  period  of 
five  years. 

It  was  during  his  latter  years  that  his  keen  interest  in  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  led  Lim  to  offer  himself  as  Liberal  candidate 
for  East  Manchester,  and  despite  his  two  defeats  in  1892  and  1895, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  but  for  his  premature  death  he  would  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  Liberal  representative  of  some 
popular  constituency  in  some  future  Parliament. 

In  literary  production  as  in  active  life  he  was  remarkably  versatile. 
He  turned  from  Law  to  Economics,  and  from  Economics  to  Constitu- 
tional Studies  with  ever  fresh  vigour  and  readiness.  His  purely  legal 
writings  were  of  marked  ability.  In  1884  he  published  a  handbook  of 
the  PatentSy  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  and  in  1886,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Copinger,  a  more  important  work  on  the  Lata  of  Rents. 
With  these  we  may  associate  the  lecture  which  he  gave  in  Manchester 
and  published  in  1885,  on  The  Legal  Position  of  Landlords,  Tenants, 
and  Sanitary  Authorities,  In  1889  his  book  on  The  Constitution  of 
Canada  was  published,  forming  according  to  his  earlier  design  the  first 
portion  of  a  work  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  various  colonial 
■constitutions. 

His  economic  writings  were  many  and  valuable,  consisting  of  pam- 
phlets and  papers  published  in  the  British  Economic  Journal,  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  He  was  an  active  con- 
tributor to  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  As  his  more  im- 
portant efforts,  his  papers  on  the  Sliding  Scale  in  the  Coal  Industry, 
the  Sliding  Scale  in  tJie  Iron  Lidustry,  and  the  Probable  Effects  on 
Wages  of  a  general  Reduction  in  the  Hours  of  Labour,  call  for  particular 
notice.  The  first  two  served  to  direct  attention  to  a  most  important 
series  of  phenomena,  up  to  that  time  very  much  neglected  by  both 
English  and  foreign  economists,  and  treat  with  great  clearness  and 
vigour  of  the  effects  which  such  scales  tend  to  produce.     The  last 
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mentioned  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  admirable  spedmen  of 
Professor  Munro's  mentu.1  lobustneae  uid  eminent  sanity  of  jtldgment. 
But  the  services  which  Pi-ofessor  Mtmro  rendered  to  the  study  of 
Economics  wei'e  uot  coufijicd  to  hi&  literary  productions.  His  teaoh- 
jug  at  Owens  College  and  his  strong  personal  influence  in  Manchester 
impressed  those  around  him  with  the  importance  of  the  snbjeots  he 
discussed  and  taught.  His  activity  was  notorious.  The  woi^men's 
social  chibs  in  Manchester  owe  much  to  him,  and  for  a  part  of  his 
career,  at  any  rate,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetinga  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  president  for  one 
year.  Outside  Manchester  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  economio 
movements,  and  his  speeches  and  oritioisma  were  well  known  and 
always  heattil}  welcomed  at  gatherings  of  economists.  He  was  aa 
etTective  membet  of  the  Commission  on  Mines.  He  served  in  variona 
capacities  as  an  o&cti  to  Section  F  Of  the  British  Association. 
and  was  from  the  beginning  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Economic  Association. 

As  a  think«r  and  writer  he  displayed  many  gifts.  To  great  lucidity 
of  expression  he  joined  a  mind  always  alert  to  discern  new  phases  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing.  His  sorvey  was  broad  and 
oomprehensiTe.  But  perhaps  the  characteristics  which  are  most 
closely  associated  with  him  in  the  memories  of  his  economic  friends 
and  colleagues  were  a  certain  quiet  strength  and  sanity  of  judgment. 
His  genial  nature  and  ready  generosity  in  recognising  merit  in  others 
made  him  a  most  valuable  friend. 

E.    C.  K.   OONNBB 


The  death  of  Henri  Saint-Marc  in  his  forty-second  year  has  deprived 
the  French  school  of  an  able  and  promising  member.  One  of  the  few 
French  economists  acquainted  with  modern  German  and  English 
writings,  he  was  one  of  the  most  valued  of  Professor  Gide's  colleagues 
in  the  bright  and  almost  cosmopolitan  Jiivtie  d'Economie  Politique.  In 
the  B&vue  for  November  Prof.  Gide  renders  an  eloquent  homage  to  his 
qualities  and  describes  his  works,  the  chief  of  which,  besides  magazine 
articles,  are  iltude  historique  et  juridique  sur  I'entreprise  du  canal  du 
Midi,  1888,  a  translation  of  Cossa's  Eh7iie7its  of  the  Science  of  Finance, 
1891,  and  &lude  sur  I'enseignevient  de  Vtlconomie  politique  dans  les 
Universitis  d'Allemagne  ct  d'Autriche  1892.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Saint-Marc  was  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  economic 
theories,  which  he  had  just  been  appointed  to  deliver  in  the  University 
of  Paris ;  but  it  appears  that  only  a  few  notes  of  the  projected  lectures 
were  committed  to  writing. 
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Current  Topics 

The  statistics  recently  adduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  reference 
to  German  competition  should  be  studied  along  with  those  discussed 
by  Mr.  Flux  in  his  articles  on  the  Commercial  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Economic  Journal  two  years  ago.  The  apprehensions 
of  which  the  popular  book  Made  in  Germajiy  is  a  symptom  are  shown 
to  be  exaggerated .  But  there  may  be  ground  for  the  warning  given  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  said  :  *  It  seems  to  be  a  theory  with  some  of 
our  manufacturers  that  consumers  were  sent  into  the  world  by 
Providence  in  order  to  take  the  things  which  they  [the  manufacturers] 
make,  and  that  there  was  no  corresponding  obligation  at  all  upon  the 
manufacturers  to  make  the  goods  that  the  consumers  wanted.' 


The  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  met  this  year  in  Edinburgh, 
voted  by  a  large  majority  for  an  eight  hours  day.  The  nationalisation 
of  the  land  and  mines  was  also  resolved.  Among  the  reforms  demanded 
were  ihe  extension  of  the  Truck  Act  and  a  new  Employers'  Liability 
law  which  should  not  permit  *  contracting  out.*  A  motion  to  raise  the 
limit  of  age  for  child-labour  to  fifteen  was  carried  by  a  small  majority. 


The  second  International  Co-operative  Congress,  which  was  held 
at  Paris  last  October,  discussed,  inter  alia,  the  application  of  Co-opera-. 
tion  to  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  relations 
between  co-operative  associations  in  dififerent  countries.  The  Congress 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance. 
The  proposal  that  the  practice  of  profit-sharing  should  be  a  condition 
of  membership  of  the  AlUance  was  not  carried ;  though  a  strong 
resolution  in  favour  of  that  practice  was  passed.  An  international 
year-book  of  Co-operation  is  in  course  of  preparation. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  just  published 
*  Industrial  Institutions,'  has  propounded  some  improvements  in 
Co-operation.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  piece-work.  The  prejudice 
against  it,  quite  natural  in  the  ordinary  employees,  would  not  be  felt 
by  CO  operators.  For  the  *  composite  master '  will  have  no  motive  to  cut 
down  rates.  Superintendence  will  thus  become  superfluous;  idle- 
ness and  irritation  will  disappear.  Where  work  has  to  be  taken  by 
a  group  of  members,  and  the  proper  rate  of  payment  by  the  piece  is 
difficult  to  assign,  the  price  may  be  settled  by  *  an  inverted  Dutch 
auction  ' ;  *  offering  each  [piece  of  work]  in  turn  at  some  very  low  price, 
and  meeting  with  no  response,  the  manager  would  step  by  step  raise 
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the  price  until  presently  one  of  the  groups  would  accept.'  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  satisfied  that  the  verdict  of  this  market  would  coincide  with 
'  the  general  law  of  species  life,  and  the  law  implied  in  our  conception 
of  justice — the  law  that  reward  shall  be  proportionate  to  merit.'  The 
practical  co-operators  who  comment  on  the  scheme  in  recent  numbers 
of  Labour  Co-partnership  do  not  seem  equally  satisfied  with  it. 


While  the  liquor  Commission  in  this  country  has  been  taking 
evidence  on  thd  system  of  '  tied '  publichouses  and  the  desirability  of 
refusing  licenses,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  appointed  an 
extra-Parliamentary  commission  to  consider  the  proposed  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol  and  spirits.  The .  Committee  is 
described  as  consisting  of  twenty-seven  senators  or  deputies,  twelve 
professors^  seventeen  functionaries,  and  one  economist.  [May  not  a 
professor  be  an  economist  ?] 


A  couBSE  of  Sociology  has  lately  been  created  in  the  State  Univer- 
sities of  Belgium ;  placed  oddly  enough  in  the  student's  first  year. 
Hitherto  Sociology  has  been  regarded  as  the  crown  and  coping-stone^ 
of  the  sciences.  There  has  also  been  created  a  new  diploina  which 
candidates  for  the  Consular  service  in  Belgium  will  be  required  in 
future  to  possess— a  degree  in  'Commercial  and  Consular  Science.' 
To  obtain  it  there  will  be  required  two  years'  study  of  comparative 
and  consular  legislation,  political  and  commercial  geography,  and 
many  other  branches  of  *  Consular '  science. 


The  Inquiry  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Office  on  Sunday  Work  in 
Factories  has  ascertained  that,  out  of  1,459  establishments,  there  was 
no  Sunday  work  at  all  in  35  per  cent. ;  of  the  establishments 
where  there  was  Sunday  work,  20  per  cent,  had  regular  Sunday  work  ; 
54  per  cent,  only  irregular  work  ;  and  26  per  cent,  both  occasional  and 
regular  Sunday  work.  Out  of  nearly  120,000  workpeople  65  per  cent, 
do  not  work  at  all  on  Sundays,  12  per  cent,  all  Sundays,  and  the 
remaining  percentage  on  alternate  or  occasional  Sundays. 


An  effort  was  made  to  obtain  some  support  of  the  carpenters 
who  were  on  strike  in  Brussels  this  autumn  from  the  Trade  Unions  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  low  wages  in  Belgium 
the  employers  there  are  able  to  lower  prices  on  the  English  market. 
The  appeal  was  not  very  successful.  The  masters  responded  to  the 
strike  by  a  lock-out ;  and  the  men  had  to  return  to  work  on  the 
masters'  terms.  The  object  of  the  strike  was  to  obtain  a  minimum 
wage  of  50  cents  per  hour  and  a  ten  hour  day. 
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Among  the  results  of  the  German  occupations  census  which  have 
already  been  published,  is  the  remarkable  diminution  of  the  class  of 
servants  in  1895  compared  with  1882.  The  *  unoccupied  classes  * 
have  largely  increased  ;  which  is  explained  in  large  part  by  the  increase 
of  persons  living  on  their  own  means — a  result,  no  doubt,  of  the 
German  insurance  system.  Of  the  occupied,  the  numbers  of  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  industry  are  almost  exactly  equal ;  but,  if 
we  include  dependents,  industry  supports  a  larger  number.  The  pro- 
portion of  employers  to  employees  has  increased  in  agriculture,  but 
diminished  in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  first  International  Congress  on  Women* s  Work  and  Aims  met  at 
Berlin  this  autumn.  Among  the  *  aims '  were  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  the  better  organisation  of  women.  That  the  latter  object  is 
not  easily  realised  was  shown  by  Miss  Koutledge  in  a  paper  full  of  facts. 

According  to  the  latest  information  which  we  have  received,  the 
total  vote  of  the  States  for  Mr.  Bryan  is  just  above  4,000,000,  while 
the  total  vote  of  the  States  for  Mr.  McKinley  was  9,700,000.  Among 
the  minority  there  were  doubtless  many  who  voted  for  free  silver  only 
as  a  step  towards  international  bimetallism.  This  policy  appears 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  having  been 
asked  what  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  financial  policy  for  civilised 
nations,  and  what  would  be  the  efiFect  of  the  immediate  adoption 
of  bimetallism  by  the  United  States,  replied  as  follows : — *  I 
have  always  had  a  preference  for  the  double  standard,  but  not 
considering  myself  infallible,  when  I  was  in  office,  I  bowed  to  the 
opinion  of  experts.  I  still  believe  to-day  that  it  is  advisable  to  try 
and  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  the  direction  of  bimetallism  among 
the  nations  principally  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  can  undoubtedly  move  more  freely  than  any  single 
one  of  the  European  States,  and  if  America  finds  it  compatible  with 
her  interests  to  take  an  independent  step  towards  bimetallism,  I  think 
that  this  would  favourably  influence  the  accomplishment  of  Inter- 
national Unity  and  the  adherence  of  European  States.' 


Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  has  issued  a  *  note  upon  the  rupee  census,' con- 
tinuing the  statistics  on  the  basis  of  which  he  calculated  the  volume 
of  rupee-currency  before  the  closure  of  the  Mint  (Economic  Journal. 
vol.  i.,  p.  721  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  256,  Cp.  vol.  ii.,  p.  163).  Since  1893  the  pro- 
portion which  the  coinage  of  each  year  forms  of  the  total  circulation  is 
not  varied  by  the  influx  of  new  coinage.  Some  variation  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mass  is,  however,  observable.  The  mintages  from  1840  to 
1876  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  circulation  than  they  did  last  year. 
On  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Harrison  is  inclined  no  longer 
to  infer  that  the  circulation  is  expanding  (Cp.  Economic  Journal, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  122).    The  materials  for  accurately  calculating  the  volume  by 
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Jevons'  method  no  longer  exist,  coinage  having  been  suspended.  How- 
ever, Iiir.  Harrison  hopes  soon  to  apply  a  sort  of  inverse  Devonian 
method,  based  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  currency  by  the  withdrawal 
of  an  ascertained  quantity  of  the  rupees. 


Among  statistical  methods  which  are  of  economic  interest  a  higjh 
place  must  be  assigned,  to  the  '  Courbe  des  Bevenus/  which  has  been 
employed  by  the  eminent  mathematical  economist  Professor  Vilfredo 
Pareto,  of   Lausanne,   to  represent  the  distribution  of  incomes  in 
different  countries.    If  we  measure  the  amount  of  income  along  a 
horizontal  line,  and  on  a  corresponding  perpendicular  tiie  number  df 
perscms  enjoying  that,  or  a  higher  amount  of  income,  there  will  be 
traced  out  a  curve  which  proves  to  be  very  similar  for  the  different 
civilised  countries.    The  use  and  beauty  of  the  illustration  are  enhanced 
by  a  happy  change  in  the  method  of  representation.   Let  us  represent  by 
our  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  not  the  quantities  above  defined, 
but  the  logarithms  of  those  quantities.    The  curve  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between  these  new  quantities  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  UMnely,  a 
straight  line.    It  is  certainly  most  remarkable  tiiat  the  lines  for  the 
different  countries  should  be  nearly  parallel ;  the  law  of  distribution 
almost  identical;    As  M.  de  Foville  has  observed  in  an  appreciative 
article  xm  11*  Pareto's  stati^ics  in  L'^conomiste  Francis,  tl^  identity 
thus  evidenced  points  to  tiie  existence  of  deep  and  widenspread  causes, 
the  operation  of  which  is  not  to  be  neutralised  by  the  violent  redistri- 
butions of  property  which:  hasty  reformers  contemplate.    It  is  not  only 
a  general  lesson  which  may  be  derived  from  M.  Pareto's  curve.     He 
hopes  to  apply  it  to  practical  purposes.     For  instance,  he  solves  by  the 
aid  of  it  the  following  problem  :  To  construct  a  progressive  tax   of 
which  the  highest  rate  is  not  to  exceed  a  given  percentage,  while  the 
proceeds  are  to  equal  those  which  would  accrue  from  a  certain  propor- 
tional tax.     M.    Pareto  has  fully  discussed  the  nature  and  limits  of 
his    method  in    the    just    published    second    volume    of  the    Cours 
d*AiQnomie  Politiqtie,  the  first  vqlume  of  which  has  been  reviewed 
in  the  Economic  Journal. 


The  Labour  Department,  exact  and  opportune  as  usual,  has  as- 
certained the  extent  of  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  bread.  !^eturns 
from  241  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  with  weekly  sales  equivalent 
to  1,313,141  41b.  loaves,  show  that  the  average  price  of  bread  (exclud- 
ing fancy  bread)  during  the  week  ending  November  7th,  1896,  was  4*91d. 
per  41b.  loaf,  compared  with  4'48d.  in  the  week  ending  October  10th, 
and  4-23d.  in  the  week  ending  September  12th.  Thus  in  the  two 
months  there  has  been  an  advance  of  'SSd.  per  41b.  loaf,  or  15 J  per  cent. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  is  due  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
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which  is  attributed  to  a  short  crop  in  exporting  countries ;  the  world's 
wheat  crop  being  estimated  at  290  million  quarters  this  year  against 
310  millions  last  year.  The  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  ten  months  ending  with  October  were  not  quite  56^  million 
cvvts.  in  1896  against  nearly  71  million  cwts.  in  1895. 


The  British  Library  of  Political  Science  associated  with  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  is  installed  in  the  new 
premises  of  the  School,  at  10,  Adelphi  Terrace.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  obtain  the  English  and  foreign  government  and  municipal 
reports  and  documents,  which  are  intended  to  form  the  special  feature 
of  the  Hbrary.  The  library  is  accessible,  without  charge  or  formality, 
to  all  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  public  administration, 
either  central  or  local,  as  well  as  to  the  subscribers,  and,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director,  to  students  or  other  persons  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Professor  Alfred  Marshall  has  been  appointed  a  Foreign  Fellow 
(Socio  Straniero)  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 


M.  Rene  Stourm,  the  well-known  writer  on  Finance,  whose  work, 
Le  Budget  J  has  just  reached  its  third  edition,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the  room 
of  L6on  Say. 

Mr.  William  Smart  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  founded 
Adam  Smith  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Smart  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  economists  by  his  translation  of 
Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk's  two  volumes  on  capital,  a  service  much  enhanced 
by  the  luminous  introduction  and  abridgment  contributed  by  the 
translator.  Mr.  Smart  has  written  an  independent  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  value,  (reviewed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  336). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Studies  in  Economics,  in  which  he  has 
treated  subjects  of  direct  practical  interest,  such  as  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  wages  of  women.  Readers  of  the  Economic  Journal  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  his  article  on  municipal  work  and  finance 
in  Glasgow  (1895). 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Miss  Trower  of  Tewkesbury,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hutches  Trower,  a  great  part  of  the  latter's  correspondence  with 
Ricardo  is  likely  to  come  into  the  market.  The  library  of  University 
College,  London,  already  contains  part  of  this  correspondence. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor   E.  H.   Sax,  the 
distinguished  Austrian  economist,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine. 
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Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society. 
September,  1896. 

Agricultural  Credit  Banks.  R.  A,  Yerburgh,  M.P.  Bailway  Bates 
and  Terminal  Charges.  H.  Price  Williams.  [In  the  discussion 
Mr.  Acworth  doubted  the  possibility  of  apportioning  expenses 
between  passengers  and  goods,  and  between  the  species  of  each 
class.]  Supplementary  Notes  on  Statistics.  Prof.  F.  Y. 
Edgeworth.  [On  certain  zoological  statistics,  asymmetrical 
frequency  curves,  and  correlation.]  The  Distribution  of  Personal 
Property  in  France.  A.  Neymarck.  Tfie  Begistrar-GeneraV s. 
Decennial  Census.     N.  A.  Humphreys. 


The  Nhieteenth  Century. 
November,  1896. 

The  Westralian  Mining  Boom.  S.  Van  Oss.  80,000,000  over-valued 
shares  have  been  launched  by  evil  arts.  Commercial  Morality  in 
Japan.  Eobeht  Young.  Asa  result  of  the  disparagement  of  trade 
in  feudal  days  the  commercial  morality  is  now  very  low  ;  e.g.  mer- 
chants refuse  in  a  declining  market  to  take  deliveiy  of  goods 
previously  ordered. 

Arbitration  in  Labour  Trades.     Sidney  and  Mrs.  Webb. 

The  fiat  of  an  umpire  or  arbitrator  works  well  only  w^here  capitalists- 
and  workmen  adopt  identical  assumptions  as  to  the  proper  basis  of 
w^ages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Manufactured  Iron  Trades  of  the 
North  of  England,  where  it  is  assumed  by  both  parties  that  wages 
should  vary  with  the  price  of  the  product.  For  arbitration  of  this 
sort  there  is  required  an  inexpensive  expert  (or  two)  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  rather  than  an  impartial  outsider.  When  arbitration  of  the 
latter  sort  w^orks  well  it  does  so  cjiid  conciliation.  As  for  compulsor}^ 
arbitration,  it  is  virtually  fixing  wages  by  law. 
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Cojitemporary  Bevieto. 
September,  1896. 

American  Currency  Cranks.     W.  E.  Lawson. 

Advocates  a  standard  based  on  an  international  metallic  fund 
formed  by  pooling  the  metallic  reserves  in  the  principal  banks  of  issue, 
under  an  agreement  that  each  bank  should  maintain  the  original 
value  of  its  quota. 

October. 
*  The  Old  Silver  Dollar.*     J.  O.  Herdmann. 

November. 
The  Social  Philosophy  of  Charity  Organisation.     John  A.  Hobson. 


National  Review. 

September,  1896. 

The  American  Crisis.    T.  Lloyd,  Hon.  George  Peel,  J.  H.  Tritton. 

October,  1896. 

The  Bimetallic  Side  of  the  American  Crisis.  T.  E.  Powell,  Arnold 
Hepburn,  Hermann  Schmidt.  [Three  replies  to  the  triple 
attack  on  Bimetallism  in  the  former  number.]  The  Empire  and 
the  Gold  Standard.     Lord  Aldenham. 

November,  1896. 

Principles  of  Local  Taxation.     Edwin  Cannan. 

The  essence  of  local  taxation  is  its  want  of  uniformity.  Otherwise 
rates  would  be  a  national  tax,  as  the  dog  tax  is.  If  all  taxes  were 
national,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  population  to  settle  where  road- 
rnaking,  drainage,  &c.,  are  excessively  costly  as  where  they  are  cheap. 
Each  inland  town  might  clamour  for  a  real  sea-beach  for  its  children 
to  play  on.  Having  given  the  definition  and  rai^on  d*Hre  of  local  taxa- 
tion, Mr.  Cannan  defends  the  English  system  of  taxing  the  occupiers 
of  immovable  property. 

Untaxed  Imports  and  Hovie  Industries.     W.  Farrer  Ecroyd. 

The  Working  of  the  Old  Age  Belief  Law  in  Copenhagen.  Miss  Edith 
Sellers. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston). 

October,  1896. 

The  International  Silver  Sitication.     F.  W.  Taussig. 

An  impartial  balancing  of  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  bimetallic  con- 
troversy ;  admitting  that  a  poll  of  economists  would -probably  show  a 
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majority  for  international  bimetallism,  that  the  scheme  is  not  hope- 
lessly impracticable ;  but  denying  that  the  aggravation  of  the  burden 
of  debt  is  very  serious  where  money  incomes  have  not  declined, 
while  real  incomes  in  goods  have  increased  enormously.  The  con- 
clusion is  to  wait. 

The  Origin  of  Zamindari  Estates  in  Bengal.  B.  H.  BADEN-PowEUCi. 
A  study  in  the  history  of  the  *  Permanent  Settlement,*  much  in- 
debted to  the  information  collected  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  situ  in 
1800-1  and  thereafter. 

Currency  Discussion  in  Massachusetts  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A. 
Macfarland  Davis. 


Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York). 

September,  1896. 

Trade  Union  Democracy.     Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

From  the  primitive  democracy  in  which  each  member  had  an  iden- 
tical share  in  the  government,  there  has  developed  the  dominance  of 
the  executive  and  the  general  secretary  ;  checks,  such  as  the  referen- 
dum and  the  aggregate  meeting,  are  feeble. 

Agricultural  Discontent  in  the  United  States.     L.  G.  F.  Emerick.    Free 
Silver  and  Wages.     Kichmond  Mayo  Smith. 

Silver  in  Commerce.     Worthington  C.  Ford. 

It  is  contended  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  no  measurable 
influence  in  stimulating  exports.  Free  coinage  would  only  disturb 
commercial  relations. 

The  After  Effects  of  Free  Coinage  of  Silver,     John  B.  Clark. 

Keferring  to  his  theories  that  a  steady  appreciation  of  money  is 
attended  with  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  any  metallic  cur- 
rency tends  to  appreciate  {Pol.  Sci.  Quarterly,  September,  1895,  and 
June,  1896)  the  author  maintains  that  the  adoption  of  silver  which  is 
more  inelastic  than  gold,  owing  to  the  smaller  and  more  rigid  demand 
for  it  in  the  arts,  will  produce  the  blight  of  uncertainty  now  attri- 
buted to  gold. 

The  Yale  Eevieiv  (Newhaven). 
August,  1896. 

The  Standard  of  Liviuij  of  American    Working  Men.     Emile  Levas- 
seur. 

The  'commercial  power  of  money  '  eoncspunding  to  the  amount  of 
commodities  which  a  sum  of  money  will  buy  is  at  least  as  great  for  the 
American  as  for  the  l^nglisii  or  French  worknum  ;  not  so  the  '  social 
})owerof  money  '  corn^sponding  to  the  sum  of  money  which  is  necessary 
ill  order  to  obtain  a  eeitain  social  position.  Th(*  working  man's  family 
consumes  more  in  America,  especially  on  clothing  and  lodging.  An 
examination  of  family  budgets  leads  to  the  sunnnary  statement  that  at 
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least  two-fifths  of  the  income  of  the  working  man  is  spent  on  food,  at 
least  one-seventh  on  rent  and  one-seventh  on  clothing — proportions 
diverging  from  Engel's  law. 

International  Bimetallism.  Henry  W.  Farnam.  Directed  against 
General  Walker.  Tenure  among  the  Negroes.  Pitt  Dillingham. 
Which  shall  it  be,  wage-earning  or  land  tenure  ?  the  agricultural 
coolie  or  the  *  ten-commandment-keeping  '  small  farmer  ? 

November. 

Gold  and  the  Prices  of  the  Products  of  the  Farm.  L.  G.  Powers. 
The  Shifting  of  Taxes.  T.  N.  Carver.  International  Bimetallism  : 
A  rejoinder.     F,  A.  Walker  ;  An  Explanation.    H.  W.  Farnam. 


Annals  of  the  American  Academy  (Philadelphia). 

September,  1896. 

Financial  Procedure  in  State  Legislatures.  E.  L.  Bogart.  The  Union 
Pacific  Bailway.  J.  P.  Davis.  Uncertainty  as  a  Factor  in  Pro- 
duction.     E.  A.  Boss, 

November. 

Belation  of  Sociology  to  Psychology,  S.  N.  Patten.  Postal  Savings 
Banks.     E.  T.  Heyn. 


The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago). 

September,  1896. 

History  and  Present  Application  of  Die  Quantity  Theory.     H.  Parker 
Willis.     It  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  : — 

*  The  value  of  an  inconvertible  note  will  depend  upon  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  regulate  the  value  of  any  bond-note  or  other  obligation,  whether 

of  the  Government  or  of  an  individual this  character  of  such  notes  as 

obligations  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mill.' 

Social  Selection.     Carlos  L.  Closson. 

According  to  Lapouge  the  forces  of  social  selection  are  tending  to 
lower  the  quality  of  population.     The  control  of  heredity  is  required. 

Hadley's  Economics.     W.  Langworthy  Taylor.     The  Natural  Basis  of 
Interest.     Frederic  W.  Sanders. 

The  Fallacy  of  Index  Numbers.     C.  W.  Oker. 

'The  word  "average"  when  applied  to  price  demands  the  con- 
sideration of  quantity.'  '  No  number  which  indicates  the  variations  of 
price  can  possibly  be  an  abstract  number.'  Accordingly  in  an  index- 
number,  like  Soetbeer's  or  Sauerbeck's,  when  we  put  100  for  oats  and 
100  for  ichcat  in  the  first  year,  the  price  of  the  former  being  1  dollar, 
that  of  the  latter  50  cents,  w^e  covertly  assume  an  arbitrary  relation 
of    quantities — 2  bushels  of   oats  to  1  of  w'heat.     If,  with  the  same 
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prices  of  ivbeat  and  oats,  we  use  different  quantities,  we  find  that  the 
purchasing  power  o£  itiouoy  now  increases,  now  diminishes.  But  the 
system  of  quantities  is  arbitrary  ;  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  '  nations 
require  fixed  proportions  of  the  priucipal  commodities.'  Therefore  the 
methods  of  Jevons,  Soetbeer,  and  Sauerbeck  are  '  devoid  of  i-alne.' 

[The  discrepancy  resulting  from  the  use  of  different  quantities  is 
grossly  exaggerated  by  operating  with  only  two  commodities.  See 
Economic  Journal,  March,  1896.  It  is  there  suggested  that  change 
in  average  prices  is  intelligible  even  without  •  the  consideration  of 
quantity.'— F.Y.E.]       

Revue  d'&conomie  Politique  (Paris). 

September- October,  1896. 

Le  StL-eaHng-System  aux  Etats-Unis,  E.  Levassedb.  La  Ifffislation 
comparie  relative  d  I'hygiene  et  ta  securili  des  travaillaws  dans 
les  ateliers  indfistrieU  de  I'ancien  et  du  nouoeau  monde.  B.  ds 
RoNCHAMP.  Le  motwenLent  iconomiqiie  et  social  en  Soumaine, 
V.  J.  EAotT,     La  question  monHaire,  G.  Fkak^ois, 


L  Journal  des  Mconomistes  (Paris). 

m.  September,  189(3. 

'Le»  Iravaux  parlententaires  de  la  chambre  des  Dfputh. — Inauguration 
du  Tuonument  de  Q-uesnay  d  Miri. — Mouvement  scientifiqiie  et  in- 
diistriel. — Bevve  de  I'Acadfmie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques. — 
La  courbe  de  la  repartition  de  la  richesse. — L'Smtgration  de  la 
population  des  campagms  dans  lesvilles. —  Utie  epoquede  liaiils  prix 
atix  iitats-Unis. 

October. 

Les  recettes  municipales ;  comment  Von  pent  Irouver  un  argument  en 
favmtr  de  la  decentralisation. — La  propriStS  immobiliire  chez  les 
Arabes  de  I'AUjirie. — Mouvement  colomal. — Bevue  des  principales 
publications  economiques  d  I'Hr anger. — Lettre  d' Autriche-Hongrie. 

November 

L'union  douaniire  de  V Europe  central.  — La  Liberie. — Le  mouvement 
agricole. — Bevue  des  principales  publications  iconomiques  en  langue 
franqaise. — Notes  d'Allemagne. —  Un  diputi  au  conseil  du  commerce 
en  1700. 


Jahrbiicker  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  StatisHk  (Jena). 
September,  1896. 
Die  wirtschaftticke  Bedeutung  von  Sibirien.    Db.  C.  Ballod. 

The  influence  of  Siberia  on  the  cornmarkets  of  the  world  will  be  for 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  least  inconsiderable. 

Indien  und  die  Silberentwertung.    JohaknesWerkiche.     The  average 
price  of  imports  into  India  has  fallen  since  1873-7  by  24  per 
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cent.,  that  of  imports  into  Japan  by  8*3  per  cent.;  from  which 
facts,  compared  with  Sauerbeck's  index-numbers,  it  is  argued  that 
importation  into  silver  lands  has  not  been  discouraged  by  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  The  average  price  of  exports  from  India 
has  risen  by  8  5  per  cent.,  of  exports  from  Japan  by  11-2  per  cent., 
which  facts  are  connected  with  the  rise  of  home  prices  in  those 
countries.     A  considerable  rise  of  prices  is  anticipated  in  India. 

October. 

Zur  Entstehung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassimg.     Willi  Varges.     Die 
finanzielle  Stellung   des   Reichs   zur  Arheiterversicherung.     L,  V. 

BORTKEVITCH, 


Zeitschrift  filr  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft  (Tubingen). 

1896.     No.   IV. 

Die  realbestetcerimg  in  der  Gemeinde.  Etienne.  Das  menschliche 
Giiick  U7id  die  soziale  Frage,  v.  Schubert-Soldern.  Zur  Frage 
der  Getreide-Preishildmig  in  Deutschland,     Dr.  A.  Pflug. 


Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgehung  (Leipsic). 

1896.     No.  4. 

Zur  Sociale  Entwickelung  der fuhrendenVolker  Europas.  Kust  Breysig. 
Die  MoskaU'Wladimirsche  Baumwollindmtrie.  G.  Schulze- 
GXvERNiTZ.  Die  mittleren  Klassen  der  Einkominensteuer,  W. 
BoHMERT.  Disclaiming  the  discovery  of  *  laws  '  the  author  sets 
forth,  in  tables  presenting  interesting  comparisons,  the  distribution 
of  income  for  several  years  in  different  German  states. 


Zeitschrift  filr  Social  und  Wirthschaftgeschichte  (Weimar). 

In  the  last  number  (Heft.  JII.  and  IV.),  there  is  a  learned  article  on 
Diocletian's  fiscal  regulations  by  Otto  Seeck  ;  in  the  first  number 
(Heft.  I.  and  II.)  of  the  fifth  volume,  Geo.  v.  Below  throws  light 
on  the  origin  of  handicrafts  in  Germany. 


Giornale  degli  Economisti  (Eoma). 
September,  1896. 

La  ragiojieria  come  scienza  sociale.  C.  Chidiglia.  The  *  science  of 
economic  control.'  La  base  Agronomica  della  tenia  delle  rendite. 
G.  Valenti.  The  law  of  decreasing  returns  is  called  into  question. 
A  noteworthy  review  of  Dr.  Eteocle  Lorini's  recent  work  on 
'  money  and  comparative  cost '  is  contributed  by  A.  Zagnoni. 
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October. 


Di  alcuni  punti  oscuri  della  riemografia.  R.  Benini  (continued  from  the 
August  number).  The  discuasion  of  the  difference  in  the  numberB 
of  male  and  temaie  birtheis  concluded,  and  that  of  obscure  points 
relating  to  '  fecunditj- '  is  entered  on.  La  ragwiieria  come  sciema 
sQciali.  C.  Chidiglia  (continued).  II  salario  nelta  teoria  e  nella 
practica.     R  Bkogcio  d'A.iano. 

November. 

L'elezione,  del  presidente  negU  Stali  Uniti.  A.  De  Viti  De  Maiico. 
Sulla  fiiumza  italiaita.  A.  J.  de  Johannib.  La  cuna  delle  entrate 
e  le  osservaziom  del  Prof.  Edgeviorlh.  V,  Pabeto.  An  indignant 
protest  against  some  recent  observations  [which  certainly  were  not 
intended  to  be  disparaging]  upon  the  author's  representation  by 
means  of  a  simple  curve  of  the  distribution  of  incomes  in  different 
countries.     [Cf.  above  p.  666.] 


La  Adviiiiistracidn,  revista  intemadonal  de  Administracion, 
Derecho,  Economica,  Hacienda  y  Politica  (Madi'id). 

Of  the  numerous  ingredients  compounded  by  our  contemporary  the 
third,  with  which  we  are  specially  concerned,  enters  in  particularly 
large  proportions  into  the  number  for  October  1896.  In  studies  on  tlie 
Philippines  Don  Jose  Jarefio  shows  that  the  mixed  race  in  that  ener- 
vating climate  are  more  apt  for  quiet  snstaiued  labour,  as  in  the  cigar 
and  textile  industry,  than  for  work,  such  as  mining,  which  requires  the 
exertion  of  great  physical  strength.  Through  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
PhiUppinea  there  prevail  tlie  antithetical  r^-'jimcs  of  small  property  and 
extensive  cultivation.  The  most  prevalent  form  of  cultivation  is  the 
'  Celtic '  in  which  '  the  action  of  man  is  intermittent '  and  the  earth  is 
repaired  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 

The  same  number  contains  a  history  of  Sodalism  in  Spain  by  Prof. 
Adolfo  Buylla  and  a  study  of  the  Cuban  Problem  by  Waldo  Ynsua. 
{Both  to  be  continued). 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Baden-Powell  (B.  H.).    The  Indian  Village  Community.    London  : 
Longmans.     1896.     Pp.  456. 

BiN.vs   (Henry).     The   Theory  of    the   Yearly  Trade  Movement. 
London  :  John  Heywood. 

BosANQUET  (Mkb.   Bebnabd).     Elch  and   Poor.     London :    Mac- 
miUan.     1896.     Pp.  216. 

Gow  (William).    A  British  Imperial  Customs  Union.    Edinburgh  : 
David  Douglas.     1896. 
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Harper  (J.  W.).  Money  and  Social  Problems.  London:  Oliphant. 
8vo.     Pp.  380.     10s.  6d, 

Manisty  (Geo.  Eldon).  Currency  for  the  Crowd.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.     1896.     Pp.  52.     Is. 

Marburg  (Theodore).  The  World's  Money  Problem.  Part  I. 
Baltimore  :  Cushing  and  Co. 

Price  (L.  L.).  Economic  Science  and  Practice.  London : 
Methuen.     1896.     Pp.  325. 

JReport  op  the  Kecess  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  for  Ireland.  London : 
Unwin.     Eoyal  8vo.     Pp.  426.     Is. 

Sherwell  (Arthtju).  Life  in  West  London.  London  :  Methuen. 
Pp.  188. 

SoDERiNi  (Count  Edward).  Socialism  and  Catholicism.  Trans- 
lated by  Eichard  Jenery  Shee.     With  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

Williams  (E.  E.).  Made  in  Germany.  London  :  W.  Heinemann. 
1896.     Pp.  175. 

Vincent  (J.  E.)  The  Land  Question  in  North  Wales.  A  Brief 
Survey  ...  of  the  Agrarian  Agitation  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Welsh  Land  Commission.  London  and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.     8vo. 

Abbott  (Lyman).  Christianity  and  Social  Problems.  Boston : 
Houghton,  MifHin,  and  Co.     16mo.     $1.25. 

[The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  wide  fame  in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  essays  on  social  questions,  especially  in  their  relations  to  religion.] 

Allinson  (Edward  P.)  and  Penrose  (Boies).  Ground  Kents  in 
Philadelphia.  (Publications  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.)  Phila- 
delphia :  Porter  and  Coates. 

CowLES  (L.  C).  A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post.  •  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     8vo.     $1.00. 

[A  proposal  for  the  fixing  of  railway  rates  on  the  same  basis  as  post  office 
charges.] 

Davenport  (H.  T.).  Outlines  of  Economic  Theory.  New  York : 
Macmillan.     1896.     Pp.  381. 

Economic  Studies.  Vol.  I.  No.  4.  The  Present  Monetary  Situa- 
tion, by  Dr.  W.  Lexis.     Translated  by  J.  Cummings. 

[The  address  delivered  by  the  eminent  Gottingen  Professor  in  February  1895, 
which  was  noticed  in  the  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  V.] 

Fisher  (Irving).  Appreciation  and  Interest.  A  Study  of  the 
Influence  of  Monetary  Appreciation  and  Depreciation  on  the  Kate  of 
Interest.  Publication  of  American  Economic  Association.  New 
York  :  Macmillan.     8vo.     75  cents.     [Reviewed  at  p.  567.] 

GoDKiN  (E.  L.).  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy,  Political  and 
Economic  Essays.     New  York :   Scribners.     8vo.     $2.00. 

[By  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Nation.  There  are  essays  on 
the  tariff,  the  economic  man,  socialism,  and  other  economic  topics.] 
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HisTOEY  OF  Banking  in  All  Nations.  Vol.  IV:  Germany  and 
Austria,  by  Max  Wirth  ;  Netherlands,  by  K,  v.  d.  Borght ;  Japaii,  by 
J.  Soyeda ;  Cbina,  by  T.  R.  Jernigaii.  New  York :  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.     4  to.     $6.00. 

c  JouBSAL  for  JiuiB  and  Septemljcr. 

Myers  (C).  Miduight  in  a.  Great  Citj'.  New  York  :  Merrill  and 
Baker.     12mo.    *1.00. 

[Tlie  authuT  is 
*acea  in  the  taaei 
revised  aud  republished.] 

Okley  (J.  M.)  The'  Romance  of  Commerce.  New  York  :  T.  J. 
Crowell  and  Co.     lanio.     $1.2.5, 

a  Law  and  tbe  Mississippi  Scbemo,  tbe  South  Sea  Biil>ble,  the 
idi&  Co.,  aud  so  od.] 

Patten  (Simon  N,),  The  Formnlation  of  Normal  Lawa.  Phila- 
delphia, Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.     Pp.  73.     1996.     25  cents. 

[Bentham'fi  utilitarian  axioiiiH  e.nd  the  modern  doctrino  of  Siul  utility  are 
criticised.  '  A  developing  society  ....  must  recognise  two  standards,  the  one 
ajtpljiug  to  the  free  citleeo,  the  other  applying  to  the  depeudeut  classes  wbo  have 
not  inhDritod  tlie  mental  and  physiciil  q^ualitioa  wlilcli  enable  them  to  cope  with 
sujioriors  :  '  justice  for  tbe  strong  Bud  equity  foe  the  '  social  debtor.'] 

Plrhn    (C.    C).      luti-oduction    to    Public    Fiuinioe.       London : 
icmiUau. 

Shinn  (C.  H.).  The  Story  ot  a  Mine.  New  York :  Appleton. 
12ino.     «1.50. 

[A  popular  history  ot  tbe  Grosit  Coniitock  Lode  ut  Nevada.] 

WiLCOTT  (D.  F.}.  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
New  York  :  Columbia  University.     1896. 


Gaston  ( Rich ahd).  Lb  Socialisme  et  la  Science  Soci ale.  Paris: 
Alcan. 

[It  is  maintained  that  the  progroaa  in  the  solidarity  of  opinion  does  not  tend  to 
reduce  us  to  collectivism  but  to  tbe  greatest  possible  development  of  human 
perHonality.] 

Gomel  (Charles).  Histoire  financi^re  de  I'Assembl^e  Constituante. 
Vol.  L,  1789.  Paris:  Guillaumin  and  Co.  1896.  (Pp.  xxv.  and 
565.) 

[Although  frequently  touched  u|>oii  by  hiatoriaus  ot  the  French  Revolution,  the 
history  of  the  Kystein  set  up  by  the  Constituante,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  still  the 
haaisof  the  Hystem  of  French  taxation,  has  never  been  dealt  with  separately  and  on 
such  a  Bcale.     Vol  II.  dealing  with  the  years  1790  and  1791,  is  in  preparation.] 

Lestkadb  (Combes  pe).  La  Bussie  ^conomique  et  sociale  k 
I'aviinement  de  S.  M.  Nicolas  IL  (Pp.  x.  and  459).  Paris:  Guillaumin 
and  Co.     1896. 

[After  a  tew  introductory  chapters  on  the  temporal  and  religious  administration  of 
RuEisia,  the  author  deals  in  turn  with  Russian  Finance,  the  most  important  branches 
of  industry  and  manufactures,  agriculture,  education,  the  principal  civil  laws,  &c. 
The  work  contains  many  statistics.] 
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Malon  (Benoit).     La  Morale  Sociale. 

[A  posthumous  congeries  of  Socialistic  documents,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Jaur^s, 
the  French  Socialist  leader.  ] 

Mazel  (Henri).  La  Synergie  Sociale. 

[The  author  writes  as  one  who  is  at  once  a  Socialist,  an  Individualist,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  Esthete.] 

Neymarck  (Alfred).  Le  Morcellement  des  Valeurs  Mobili^res. 
Paris  :  Picard  et  Fils,  and  Guillaumin  and  Co.     1896.      (Pp.  69.) 

[Gives  interesting  information  on  the  number  of  holders  of  the  renter  of  railway 
and  industrial  shares  and  bonds,  &c.,  and  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  interest. 

Pareto  (ViLPEDo).  Cours  d'Economie  Politique.  Tom  2. 
Lausanne  :  F.  Eonge.     1897. 

[The  completion  of  the  work  the  first  volume  of  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
Economic  Journal,  VI,  249.  A  specially  interesting  chapter  relates  to  the  *  Curve 
of  Revenues,'  mentioned  above,  p.  666. 

Say  (Leon).     Les  Finances.     Paris  :  Chailley. 

[A  clear  and  popularly  written  exposition  of  the  organisation  of  financial 
administration.  Though  published  posthumously  it  had  received  the  distinguished 
author's  final  touches.  The  work  forms  part  of  a  series  closely  corresponding  to 
the  *  English  Citizen  '  series.] 

Stourm  (R^ne).  Le  Budget.  Paris :  Guillaumin  and  Co. 
1896. 

[A  third  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.] 

Trombert  (Albert).  Les  Applications  de  la  Participation  aux 
Benefices.     Paris  :  CJaaix  and  Guillaumin.     1896.     (Pp.  vi.,  308.) 

[In  continuation  of  the  translation  of  Bohmert's  book  on  Profit-sharing  and 
appendix  thereto,  by  the  same  author,  published  in  1888.] 

Archiv  .fDr  Eisenbahnen  herausgegeben  im  Preussischen  Minis- 
terium  der  Offentlichen  Arbeiten.)  Berlin  :  July,  1896.  Die  Arbeitszeit 
der  Englischen  Eisenbahnbediensten  (auf  Grund  der  amtlichen 
Materialien)  erortert  von  Gustav  Cohn.     Dritter  Abschnitt. 

[This  is  the  concluding  part  of  two  articles  published  in  the  same  periodical  a 
few  years  ago  and  mentioned  in  the  Economic  Journal,  at  that  time.  The  author 
shows,  following  recent  documents,  the  favourable  results  of  the  legislation  recently 
enacted  against  the  abuses  of  irregular  hours  in  the  working  of  English  railways. 
'  The  law  has  killed  the  excessive  hours  on  railways,'  says  the  2nd  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  A  twelve  hours  day  is  now  in  fact  the  maximum  on  English 
railways.  A  most  remarkable  result  when  compared  with  things  and  opinions  as 
they  were  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  contrasted  with  views  held  at  that  time  by 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  majorities  in  Parliament,  as  shown  in  Cohn's 
Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Eisenbahnpolitik  (1873-4).] 

Berlin  und  Seine  Eisenbahnen.     Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des 

Kgl.  Preussischen  Ministers  der  OeffentUchen  Arbeiten.     Berlin  :  1896. 

2  volumes. 

[On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Eisenbahn- 
verwaltungen  at  the  end  of  July  last,  these  two  stately  volumes  in  folio  have  been 
offered  by  the  Prussian  Board  of  Public  Works,  showing  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways centring  in  the  metropolis  of  the  German  Empire,  and  their  influence  on  the 
traffic  of  this  city.  Dr.  Alfred  von  der  Leyen,  the  well  known  author  of  several 
writings  bearing  on  railway  matters,  especially  on  American  railways,  is  the  author 
of  at  least  the  greater  part  of  this  excellent  new  work.] 
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Bernoulli  (Daniel).  Versuoh  einer  neuen  Theorie  der  Wert- 
bestimmung  von  Gliicksf alien  (Specimen  Theoriaa  novaB  de  Mensard 
Sortis)  .  .  .  iibersetzt  und  duroh  Anmerkungen  erlaufcert  von  Alfred 
Pringsheim.  Mit  einer  Einleitung  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Fiok.  Leipzig : 
DuDokler  und  Humblot.     1896. 

Grosse  (Ernst).  Die  Formen  der  Familie  und  die  Formen  der 
Wirthschaft.     Freiburg  und  Leipzig.     1897. 

[This  book  by  a  young  historian  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  deals  with  the 
influence  of  the  primitive  forms  of  family  and  tribe  on  economy.] 

Hilderrand  (Bichard).  Becht  und  Sitte  auf  den  verschiedenen 
wirthschaftlichen  Gulturstufen.     Erster  Theil.     Jena,  1896. 

[A  first  instalment  of  a  new  book  by  the  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Graz,  dealing  with  the  problems  of  primitive  law  and  customs  and 
their  relations  to  public  economy.] 

KoENiG  (F.  Ph.).  Die  Lage  der  Englisohen  Land  wirthschaft  unter 
dem  Drucke  der  internationalen  Goncurrenz.     Jena,  1896. 

[The  agricultural  depression  in  England  is  considered  by  an  observer  who  has 
lived  for  several  years  in  America  and  England.      This  volimie  is  part  of  Conrad's 
,  collection  of  economic  and  statistical  tracts,  and  has  been  finished  in  his  seminary 
at  the  University  of  Halle.] 

Neumann  (Fried,  Julius).  Die  personlichen  Steuem  von  Ein- 
kommen  mit  besondrer  Beziehung  auf  wiirtemb^rgische  Verhaltnisse. 
Tiibingen,  1896. 

[Another  instance  of  Neumann's  repeated  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  nature  and 
efiects  of  income  taxes,  property  taxes,  personal  and  real  taxes,  &c.  This  time  it  is  the 
tax  legislation  and  its  reform  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  that  give  occasion  to 
a  new  discussion  on  the  matter.] 

ScHMOLE  (Dr.  Phil  Josef).  Die  Sozialdemokratischen  Gewerk- 
schaften  in  Deutschland  seit  dem  Erlasse  des  Sozialistengesetzes. 
Jena  :  G.  Fischer.     1896.     Pp.  2111. 

Verein  Deutscher  Eisenbahnverwaltungen.  Uber  die  Thatig- 
keit  des  V.  D.  E.  in  den  ersten  50  Jahren  seiner  Bestehung.  1846- 
1896.     Berlin:  1896. 

[The  Vereiu  D.  E.  mentioned  above  has  published  for  its  own  jubilee  a  work 
showing  the  results  of  its  activity  during  the  last  fifty  years.] 

Verein  fQr  Socialpolitik.  Schriften,  vol.  65,  66,  68.  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Lage  des  Handworks  in  Deutschlacd.  Vol.  72. 
Englische  Auswanderung  von  K.  Rathgen.  Einvvanderung  in  Nord- 
amerika  und  inBrasilien.  Vol.73.  Der  Personalcredit  des  liindlichen 
Kleinbesitzes  in  Deutschland.     Erster  Band.     Siiddeutschland. 

[Five  volumes  of  considerable  size  have  boon  ])ublished  by  the  Verein  f,  S. 
during  this  year,  and  four  more  are  to  follow  immediately.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  about  ten  volumes,  including  several  preceding  volumes  are  a  collection 
of  essays  on  the  state  of  the  German  '  Handwerk  *  in  the  different  trades,  in  its 
relations  to  the  competing  production  on  a  large  scale.  A  separate  voliune  will 
give  an  iusiglit  into  the  state  of  things  in  Austria.  Also  the  problems  of  emigration 
and  of  rural  banks  are  treated  in  vols.  72  and  73  ;  the  latter  object  will  be  continued 
in  a  second  vohime  (on  North  Germany).] 

Wenckstp:rn  (Adolph).     Marx.     Leipzig :  1896. 

[A  new  critical  essay  on  Karl  IMarx's  views  as  a  social  philosopher  and  economist. 
The  author  is  a  now  Privatdoccnt  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  having  been  professor 
at  the  University  of  Tokyo  (Japan)  before.] 
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WiTTicH  (Werner).      Die  GrundheTrschaft  in  Nordwestdeutsch- 
land.     Leipzig. 

[An  important  treatise  on  the  historic  development  of  the  personal  relations 
between  landlord  and  peasant  in  the  North- Western  parts  of  Germany.] 


BiLLiA  (M.).     Lo  Stato  al  suo  posto.     Milan :  Omodei  Guindani. 
Pp.  157. 

Caronna  (Dr.   Filippo).      Sul   valore    della  moneta.      Palermo: 
Eeper.     1896. 

Caselli  (Alessandro).     L'imposta  successoria.     Torino :  Fratelli 
Bocca.     1896.     Pp.  169. 

Dari  (E.  Mase).     L*imposta  progressiva.     Torino :  Bocca.     1896. 

[The  history  of  the  progressive  tax  in  different  countries  and  a  profound  discus- 
sion of  modern  theories  on  the  subject  are  happily  compared.] 

Graziani     (Augusto).       Isfcituzioni     di     Scienza    delle   Finanze. 
Torino :  Bocca.     1896. 

[A  treatise  on  finance  rich  in  information  and  reflection.] 

LoRiA  (Achille).       La  Controversia  del   Gapitalismo   in  Bussia 
{Dalla  Niwva  Antologia,  vol.  Ixvi.).     Eoma  :  Forzani.     1896. 

LuE  (Giambattista).     La  publica  beneficenza.     S.  Colombano  al 
Lambro.     Vol.  I.     1896. 

[The  organisation  of  charity  is  treated  at  length.] 

MoNTEL  (Enrico  de).     Le  leggi  dell'  interesse.     Scansano  :  Olmi. 
Pp.  23.     1896. 

[Instead  of  the  usual  expression  for  compound  interest,  which  becomes  infinite 
when  the  time  is  indefinitely  increased,  the  professor  of  mathematical  finance  (at 
the  Scuola  Superior^  of  Bari)  proposes  the  formula — 

xy  +  ay  •{-  hx—  a  =  o, 

where  x  is  the  time,  and  y  the  amount  accumulated  in  that  time.  To  determine 
the  two  remaining  constants,  we  have  the  two  data  (1)  the  amount  of  increase  in 
the  first  year,  (2)  the  maximum  to  be  realised  in  infinite  time.  Thus  the  conditions 
(1)  that  the  iucrease  for  the  first  year  should  be  5  per  cent.,  and  (2)  that  the  maxi- 
mum attainable  sliould  be  ten  times  the  original  sum,  give  the  equation 

xy  +  179y  -10a;  =179.] 

Savio   (N.   Lo).     La  econoraica  sociale  con  riguardo  ai  dati  della 
sociologia  contemporanea,  I.     Torino.     1896. 

[The  laws  of  political  economy  contemplated  from  the  Sociological  point  of 
view.] 

Olasioaga    (Ramon)    (Professor    de    la    Universidad,    Paraguay.) 
Estado  actual  de  los  estudios  econ6mico8  en  Espaiia. 


BisscHOP  (Dr.  W.  Roosegaarde).  De  opkomst  der  Londensche  geld- 
markt.  (The  rise  of  the  London  Money  Market.)  1640-1826.  s'Graven- 
hage.     1896. 
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Quack  (H.  P,  G.)  De  9ociali8ten  :  Peraonen  en  stelsels  (The  Social- 
ists :  the  Men  and  the  Systems).  Vol.  iv..  Part  2.  AmBterdam.  1896. 
Pp.  407-848. 

[This  part  deals  with  Karl  Marx  asd  Michael  Baiouaiii.] 

Het  Vraaostck  DEM  Abmvebzoimjing  (On  Poor-law  Heform).  B5" 
H.  Goeman  BorgesiuB,  A.  K.  F,  Hartogh.  J.  L.  F.  Blanteuberg,  H.  J. 
de  Chaufepi^,  and  E.  H.  J.  Patyn.     Amsterdam.     1895.     Pp.  436. 

Het  Vraaqbtck  der  Volkshuisvesting  (On  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes).  By  H.  L.  Drucker,  H.  B.  Greven,  and  J.  Eruseman. 
Amsterdam.     1896.     Pp.  187. 

[Tbi^BO  two  works  ure  Reports  ol  Committees  appointed  by  the  well-known  eocict^ 
for  the  general  well-boiag  '  Tot  Nut  van  't  Al^eroeen.'] 

BoKAR  (GusTAv).  Gcschichte  und  Organisation  der  amtlichen 
Statistik  in  Ungarn.  Budapest;  Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau.  1896. 
Pp.  291. 

M1KLA8HEVSKY  (A.  N.).  The  Monetary  Question  in  literature,  and 
in  the  phenomena  of  actual  life.  St.  Petersburg  :  Press  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  (Kirschbaum).     1896.     12mo.     Pp.  215. 

[Professor  Mikiaahevfiby  has  put  togothtr  iu  this  volume  a  series  of  articles  and 
esstt^s  on  curreucy,  covering  the  same  ground  a»  his  larger  book  on  'Money, 'reviewed 
already  in  these  pages.  He  is  able  to  carry  hia  history  a  year  further,  namely,  to  the 
end  of  1895.  He  has  in  preparation  a  work  on  '  Turgot  and  the  Ph-fKiocrata,'  awark 
on  'The  Bourne  and  Speculation  in  History  of  the  19th  Century,'  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  translation  into  Russian  of  Ingram's  >  Political  Baonomy.'] 
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